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PREFACE 

THE  following  pages  are  intended  to  present  an  outline,  with 
illustrative  details,  of  the  chief  events  connected  with  the  estab 
lishment  and  growth  of  Christ's  kingdom  upon  earth.  Some 
competent  knowledge  of  these  facts,  and  of  the  life  and  character 
of  those  personages  who  by  their  actions  and  writings  have  mainly 
affected  the  history,  ought  surely  to  be  acquired  in  the  course  of 
every  Christian's  education. 

The  too  general  neglect  of  the  study  may  have  arisen  in  part 
from  its  complexity.  It  ranges  over  so  many  lands;  its  centre 
is  so  frequently  shifting ;  its  points  of  contact  with  human  interests 
are  so  numerous  and  varied ;  its  biographies  so  strangely  exhibit 
human  nature  at  its  best  and  almost  at  its  worst ;  while  the 
conflicts  of  opinion  which  it  describes  are  so  bewildering  and 
painful,  that  the  earnest-minded  reader  is  too  often  disheartened 
and  repelled. 

In   one   important   respect,    indeed,    the   history   cannot    be 
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written.  The  life  of  faith  and  devotion  often  flows  in  hidden 
channels:  "the  Kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  observation." 
Early  in  the  last  century,  the  evangelical  Church  historian  Joseph 
Milner  announced  his  intention  thus  :  "  Nothing  but  what  appears 
to  me  to  belong  to  Christ's  Kingdom  shall  be  admitted  ;  genuine 
piety  is  the  only  thing  which  I  intend  to  celebrate."  The  design 
was  admirable ;  but  its  full  accomplishment  required  a  "  discerning 
of  spirits  "  hardly  attainable  by  insight  less  than  divine.  The  aim 
expressed  by  the  philosophic  Neander  better  meets  the  possibilities 
of  the  case:  "To  exhibit  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ  as 
a  living  witness  of  the  divine  power  cf  Christianity ;  as  a  school 
of  Christian  experience ;  a  voice  sounding  through  the  ages,  of 
instruction,  of  doctrine,  and  of  reproof,  for  all  who  are  disposed 
to  listen." 

The  history  naturally  divides  itself  into  distinct  periods. 
Classification  by  centuries,  as  often  adopted,  although  convenient 
on  some  accounts,  is  artificial  and  unsatisfactory.  The  great 
landmarks  of  the  narrative  seldom  coincide  with  these  notes  of 
time.  Certain  other  dividing  points  are  more  consistent  with  the 
progress  of  events,  and  are  generally  recognized.  Limiting  the 
narrative  to  the  eras  preceding  the  REFORMATION  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  following  periods  may  be  specified;  each  with  its 
distinct  and  special  characteristics : — 

I.  The  APOSTOLIC  AGE,  to  the  close  of  the  First  Century  of 
the  Christian  era. 

II.  The  AGE  OF  CONFLICT;  the  Church  confronted  by  the 
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forces  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  the  era  of  heathen  persecutions, 
of  literary  attacks  upon  the  faith,  and  of  the  great  Apologies. 
This  period  extends  to  the  enactment  of  Toleration,  A.D  313. 

III.  The  AGE  OF  DOCTRINAL  DEVELOPMENT  ;  the  formulation 
of  beliefs,  the  conflict  with  early  heresies,  and  the  repression  of 
early   schisms;    the   second   and   crowning   period   of    patristic 
literature.     This  age  came   to  a  close  with   the   pontificate   of 
Gregory  I.  "the  Great,"  A.D.  604. 

IV.  The   BEGINNINGS  OF   MEDIEVALISM;   from  Gregory  to 
Charlemagne.     Here  the  outstanding  facts  are  the  progress  and 
arrest  of  Mohammedan  invasion,  and  the  development  of  Missions 
in  Pagan  lands.     This  period  ends  on  Christmas  Day,  A.D.  800, 
when  Charlemagne  was  crowned  in  Rome. 

V.  The  RISE  OF  THE  HOLY  ROMAN  EMPIRE.     This  period 
is  especially  marked  by  the  contests  for  supremacy  between  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  rulers ;  also  by  the  severance  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Empires,  by  the  growing  discordance  between  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Churches,  and  by  the  glaring  corruptions  of 
the  Papacy.     The  Middle  Age  of  the  Church,  to  A.D.  1054. 

VI.  The  CULMINATION  OF  THE  PAPACY;  the  age  of  Hilde- 
brand   (Gregory   VII.);   also   of   the   Crusades;   the   period   of 
Scholasticism;  the  Albigensian  and  Waldensian  revolts;  rise  of 
the  Mendicant  Orders ;  removal  of  the  Popes  to  Avignon ;  "the 
Babylonian  Captivity,"  A.D.  1305. 

VII.  The  AGE  PREMONITORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION.     Move 
ments   of  independent   thought,  and   efforts   for   freedom;    the 
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"Reforming  Councils."     The  age  of  Wyclif  and  Huss ;  birth  of 
Luther,  A.D.  1483,  and  eve  of  the  Reformation. 

The  Tables  and  Indices  contained  in  this  volume  will,  it  is 
hoped,  materially  contribute  to  the  elucidation  of  the  narrative. 
The  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  is  especially  important,  as  in  many 
parts  of  the  work  the  arrangement  according  to  subjects  might 
tend  to  obscure  the  order  of  different  and  unrelated  events. 
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THE   CHURCH 


INTRODUCTION. 
THE    WORD    "CHURCH." 

HTHE      Ne\v    Testament    word    translated    church    is 

ecdesia,  derived  from  tKKaXew,  to  call  out,1  or  summon,  and 
was  employed  among  the  Greeks  for  the  regularly-convened 
assemblies  held  for  legislative  or  judicial  purposes  in  the  several 
states  or  cities.  In  this  sense  it  is  once  used  in  the  New  Testa 
ment,  Acts  xix.  39,  "  It  shall  be  determined  in  the  legal  assembly." 
The  same  chapter,  however,  shows  that  the  word  had  lost  its 
special  meaning,  being  used  to  denote  an  assembly  of  any  kind, 
see  ver.  32.  It  is  used  in  the  Old  Testament,  Septuagint  version, 
for  the  religious  assemblies  of  the  Hebrews  (Deut.  iv.  10,  xviii.  16), 
and  for  the  whole  assembly  or  "  congregation  "  of  Israel  (Deut. 
xxxi.  30  ;  Ps.  xxii.  22  :  so  also  in  the  New  Testament,  Acts  vii.  38  ; 
Heb.  ii.  12).  Hence  its  Christian  application  (i)  to  the  general 
body  of  the  faithful,  as  Matt.  xvi.  18,  xviii.  17  (the  only  instances  in 
the  Gospels);  i  Cor.  x.  32  ;  Ephes.  i.  22,  etc.  ;  (2)  to  individual 
congregations,  larger  or  smaller,  Acts  viii.  i  ;  i  Cor.  i.  2  ;  i  Thess. 
i.  i  ;  Rev.  i.  4  ;  Rom.  xvi.  4,  and  many  other  passages  ;  (3)  accord 
ing  to  Schleusner,  to  the  place  of  meeting,  in  i  Cor.  xi.  18,  xiv.  19, 

1  This  etymology  has  been  some-  mological  sense  had   vanished  before 

times   pressed    unduly,    as  though   it  New  Testament  times,  and  it  would 

suggested  the  idea  that  the  Church  is  hardly  be  resumed  for  theological  pur- 

"called    out"  by  God,    as  Abraham  poses   in    so  occult  a  way.     But  see 

from  Chakloea,  and  Christians  gener-  Maurice.  Lect.  EccJes.  Hist.,  Lect.  I. 
ally  from  the  world.     The  strict  ety- 
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28,  33 — 35;  3  John  6.  But  this  is  doubtful,  although  undoubtedly 
the  word  was  frequently  employed  in  this  sense  afterwards.  The 
"church"  in  a  city  and  the  "churches"  in  a  country  are  always 
carefully  distinguished.1 

The  English  word  church,  according  to  the  best  philologists, 
is  connected  with  the  adjective  KV/OICIKOS,  "the  Lord's,"  house 
being  understood ;  Sw/za  Kv/oia/<oi>.  (For  the  adjective  in  other 
connexions,  see  i  Cor.  xi.  20;  Rev.  i.  10.)  Hence  would  come 
kyriak,  kyrk,  kirk,  kirche,  church.  Another  proposed  etymology, 
connecting  the  word  with  the  root  circ  (KVK\OS,  circus,  circulus, 
cirque,  circle],  originally  designating  the  ancient  temples,  which 
were  circular  in  form,  though  once  strongly  maintained,  is  now 
generally  regarded  as  untenable.2 

"  The  chief  difference  between  the  words  ecclesia  and  church 
would  probably  consist  in  this,  that  ecclesia  primarily  signified  the 
Christian  body,  and  secondarily  the  place  of  assembly;  while  the 
first  signification  of  church  was  the  place  of  assembly,  which 
imparted  its  name  to  the  body  of  worshippers." 

The  word  catholic,  "  universal,"  as  an  epithet  of  the  Church, 
was  of  very  early  origin,  and  appears  to  have  been  at  first  applied, 
not  to  the  whole  organised  Christian  community,  but  to  individual 
churches,  almost  in  the  sense  of  orthodox:  as  holding  the  beliefs 
"universally"  recognised  as  Christian.  Afterwards  it  was  used 
in  the  wider  application,  as  in  the  Nicene  Creed — "one  universal 
and  apostolic  Church."  The  primitive  sense,  however,  is  that 
expressed  by  the  martyr  Ignatius  in  the  early  part  of  the  second 
century:  "Wherever  Christ  is,  there  is  the  Catholic  Church." 

1  There  may  be  an  exception  to  2  See    the    elaborate     article     in 

this  usage  in  Acts  ix.  31,  where  the  The  New  Dictionary  of  the  English 

reading    approved    by   most   modern  Language. 
critics  is  singular,  "the  church." 
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THE    APOSTOLIC    AGE 


CONTEMPORARY  POLITICAL  HISTORY. 


A.D.  30  TIBERIUS,  Emperor  (ace.  A.D.  14) 

35  ?  Aretas  at  Damascus 

36  Pontius  Pilate  banished 

37  CALIGULA,  Emperor 

39  Herod  Antipas  banished 

41  CLAUDIUS,  Emperor 

41  Herod  Agrippa,  King  of  Palestine 

44  Death  of  Herod  Agrippa.     Palestine  again  Roman 

50  Proconsulship  of  Gal  Ho  at  Corinth 

51  Caractacus  the  Briton,  sent  prisoner  to  Rome 

52  Felix,  Procurator  of  Judaea 
54  NERO,  Emperor 

58  Festus,  Procurator  of  Judaea 

62  Albinus,  Procurator  of  Judaea 

64  Gessius  Florus,  Procurator   of  Judaea 

68  GALBA,  Emperor  (Orno,  VITELLIUS) 

69  VESPASIAN,  Emperor 

70  Destruction  of 'Jerusalem  by  Til  us 
/8  Julius  Agricola,  Governor  of  Britain 
79  TITUS,  Emperor 

81  DOMITIAN,  Emperor 

96  NERVA,  Emperor 

98  TRAJAN,  Emperor 


CHAPTER  I. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  CHURCH  HISTORY. 
§   I.    THE    BIRTHDAY    OF    THE    CHURCH. 

HP  HE  history  of  the  Christian  Church  begins  with  the  Pentecost 
•*•  that  succeeded  our  Lord's  Resurrection.  The  Feast  of 
Firstfruits1  was  the  appropriate  occasion  for  the  first  ingathering 
of  converts  :  and  if,  as  Jewish  writers  state,  the  Pentecost  also 
commemorated  the  giving  of  the  Law,  the  contrast  between  the 
old  and  new  dispensations  would  be  brought  into  strong  relief  by 
the  coincidence  of  the  anniversary.2 

The  Eleven  apostles,  with  other  disciples,  to  the  number  in  all 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty,  were  congregated  in  "  the  upper  room  ; " 
probably  that  in  which  Christ  had  partaken  with  them  His  last  Pass 
over,  and  had  instituted  the  Eucharist.  This  had  been  the  place 
of  their  meeting  during  the  ten  days 3  which  had  elapsed  from  the 
Ascension,  and  which  they  had  spent  in  united  prayer,  interrupted 
only  by  the  election  of  a  successor  to  Judas  in  the  apostolate.4  The 
early  morning  of  the  Pentecost  found  them  thus  assembled ;  when 

1  See  Exodus  xxiii.  16  ;  Lev.  xxiii.  reckoned  from  the  sixteenth,  the  day 
15  —  22;   Numbers   xxviii.    26  —  31;  of  the  Resurrection.      Forty  days  of 
Deut.  xvi.  9 — 12.  that  period  had  been  spent  by  Him  on 

2  Many  readers  will  remember  the  earth  with  His  disciples,  Acts  i.  3.    By 
Whitsunday   poem  in    the    Christian  calculation    it    will    appear    that    the 
Year,  beginning,  "When  God  of  old  Pentecost  was  on  the  first  day  of  the 
came  down  from  heaven."    The  Whit-  week,  "Sunday." 

sun  festival  appears  to  have  been  the  *    Opinions    are    divided     as     to 

first  yearly  celebration  instituted  in  the  whether    this   was   a   legitimate    act, 

Church.      Compare  Acts   xx.    16  ;    I  whether  the  Saviour  had  not  designed 

Cor.  xvi.  8.  another  to  fill  up  the  number  of  the 

8  Christ  was  crucified  (as  we  be-  Twelve,  even  Saul  of  Tarsus.     Sec  i 

lievc)  on  the  I4th  day  of  Nisan  (A.D.  Cor.  xv.  8 
30).  The  Pentecost  or ' '  fiftieth  day  "  was 
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suddenly  a  new,  strange  power  filled  their  souls.  A  rushing  wind, 
with  the  appearance  of  dividing  flames,1  expressively  symbolized 
the  quickening  of  every  faculty,  the  new  apprehension  of  truth,  the 
mighty  impulses  of  love,  which  found  expression  in  an  outburst  of 
devotional  ecstasy,  uttered  in  many  languages  or  dialects  foreign 
to  the  speakers  themselves.  Tidings  of  this  wonder  rapidly  filled 
the  city.  "  The  multitude  came  together,"  crowding  probably  in 
quick  succession  into  the  upper  chamber,  to  see  and  to  hear,  until 
Peter  with  the  eleven  came  forth  to  the  assembled  throng.  To 
the  scoffing,  misinterpreting  critics  of  the  scene,  he  declares  the 
portent  to  be  a  sign  of  "  the  day  of  the  Lord  ; "  the  token  of  a 
world-wide  revelation.2  Then  he  proceeds,  in  accordance  with 
the  trust  committed  to  him  of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,3  to  "open"  the  ministration  of  the  glad  tidings,  with 
such  continued  power  from  on  high,  that  by  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  three  thousand  souls  had  been  added  to  the  company 
of  believers ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  typical,  covenant  nation, 
the  true  antitype,  God's  spiritual  Israel,  appeared.4 

1  Not  cloven,  as  in  the  A.V. — the  ful  works  of  God"  (TO.  /uLtyaXtia,  Luke 
literal  rendering  is,  "tongues  of  fire  dis-  i.    49,    "great  things,"  Ps.   Ixxi.  19), 
tributing  themselves  "as  from  some  cen-  an   expression  properly  denoting  the 
tral  source  (R.V.  "parting  asunder").  utterance  of  praise  (so  the  verb    "to 

2  It  has  been  often  assumed,  with-  magnify,"    fitya\vviat     Luke    i.    46; 
out  Scriptural  authority,  that  the  gift  Acts    v.    13,    x.    46,    xix.     17).      The 
of  tongues  was  an  endowment  for  mis-  "speaking  with  tongues  "  was  always, 
sionary  purposes,  enabling  the  apostles  we  may  conclude,  a  strictly  devotional 
at  once  to  preach  in  the  language  of  exercise,    prayers    and    praises    being 
any  nation  to  which  they  might  bear  poured    forth   with    exalted    fervour, 
the  word   of  life.      The   assumption  "He    that  speaketh  in  an  unknown 
seems  contradicted  by  the  facts  of  the  tongue   speaketh  not  unto  men,    but 
apostolic  ministry  (see  Acts  xiv.    II,  unto  God  :  for  no  man  understandeth 
14)  ;  besides  which  it  quite  misses  the  him;  howbeit  in  the  Spirit  he  speaketh 
true  purport  of  the  miracle.      The  gift  mysteries,"  I  Cor.  xiv.  2. 

was  a  sign,  I  Cor.  xiv.   22,  and  might  3  Matt.  xvi.  19. 

exist  apart  from  the  power  to  interpret,  4  The    "call,"   Acts  ii.  39,  is  the 

verses  5,  13.    The  other  recorded  occa-  direct  antithesis  to  the  call  of  Abraham 

sions  on  which  it  was  conferred,  Acts  and  of  Israel ;  and  reveals  the  differ- 

x.  46,  xix.  6,  were  quite  unconnected  ence  between   the  two  dispensations, 

with  missionary  work.      In  this  first  Each  is  based  upon  a  heavenly  "call- 

Kistaiice,  moreover,  the  employment  of  ing,"  the  former  outward,    the  latter 

the  tongues  was  not  in  preaching  the  spiritual. 
(«»>spel,  but  in  speaking  "  the  wonder- 
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The  progress  of  the  Church  from  this  point,  as  set  forth  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  is  marked  by  three  distinct  successive 
stages  :  the  gathering  and  consolidation  of  the  Church  in  Jeru 
salem  \  the  extension  of  evangelic  labours  to  Samaritans  and 
proselytes ;  and  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles. 

§    2.    THE    CHURCH    IN    JERUSALEM. 

Within  a  short  time,  the  disciples  in  Jerusalem  numbered 
Its  Fellow-  nve  thousand,  forming  one  society,  of  Hebrews 
skip.  and  Hellenists,  under  the  direct  presidency  of  the 
apostles.  No  other  organization  as  yet  existed ;  the  growth 
of  the  community  having  been  too  vast  and  rapid  for  the  intro 
duction  of  system,  and  the  miraculous  endowments  of  the  apostles 
supplying  for  a  time  the  place  of  ordered  rule.  For  a  while  the 
great  area  of  Solomon's  Porch,  in  the  Temple,  seems  to  have  been 
the  place  of  common  assembly ;  while  more  private  gatherings 
were  daily  convened  in  the  homes  of  the  brethren  for  worship, 
teaching,  and  the  common  meals  in  which  they  "remembered 
Christ"  and  sealed  their  mutual  love.1  To  a  great  extent  the 
ordinary  pursuits  of  life  seem  to  have  been  laid  aside  :  the  new 
world  of  faith  and  love  and  holy  fellowship  into  which  they  had 
entered  claimed  every  thought  and  energy  of  their  being.  It  was 
no  time  to  buy  or  to  sell  or  to  get  gain.  "  They  that  believed 
were  together,  and  had  all  things  common." 

Already,  however,  we  observe  at  least  one  illustration  of  the 
r.  .  way  in  which  the  various  offices  of  the  Church  were 

rirst  appoint-  J 

ment of 'officers,  successively  instituted  to  meet  its  growing  needs.     It 

The  Seven.          jg   remarkaljle  that   tne   first  of  tnese   offices  was  the 

diaconate.  For  a  time,  at  least,  the  presence  of  the  apostles  in 
Jerusalem  rendered  the  appointment  of  permanent  "  teachers  "  or 
"  overseers  "  unnecessary  :  but  at  a  very  early  period  it  was  seen 

1  The  phrase  war'  olicov,   Acts  ii.  home ") ;  any  and  every  dwelling  of 

46,  v.  42,  is  not  only  in  antithesis  to  a  disciple  becoming  by  turns  a  place 

I  he  words  "in  the  temple,"  but  sng-  of  worship  and  communion.  (Handbook 

gests  that  there  wa>  as  yet  no  fixed  or  Gr.  lest.  Gram.,  §  300,  $  4.) 
uniform  place  of  meeting  (R.  V.  "at 
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to  be  desirable  that  for  the  "  service  of  tables,"  the  distribution  of 
the  common  fund,  a  class  of  helpers  should  be  provided.  The 
seven  men  so  chosen  have  generally,  and  with  reason,  been 
regarded  as  the  first  deacons ;  and  as  the  complaint  of  partial  or 
insufficient  service  had  arisen  on  the  Hellenistic  or  foreign  side  of 
the  Church,  the  brethren  chosen  appear  from  their  names  to  have 
chiefly l  belonged  to  that  division.  The  subsequent  history  shows 
us  two  of  the  seven  actively  engaged  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  one 
being  expressly  called  an  " evangelist."2 

Meanwhile  the  Church  in   Jerusalem  was  but   too  faithful  a 
Earlier  prototype  of  the  Christian  communities  that  were  to 

troubles  with-  succeed  it,  in  the  trials  which  it  was  called  to  undergo 
inand-withont.  both  from  within  and  from  W;th0ut.  The  attempted 

fraud  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  with  its  terrible  punishment, 
presaged  the  evils  that  were  destined  to  arise  from  selfishness  and 
hypocrisy :  while  the  Sadducean  persecution  of  the  apostles 
revealed  the  spirit  of  unbelief  in  open  collision  with  the  faith. 
Thrice  were  they  apprehended  by  the  authorities,  every  time 
through  Sadducee  influence :  on  the  last  occasion  they  were 
released  through  the  interference  of  Gamaliel,  a  distinguished 
Pharisee.3  The  ministry  of  Stephen,  however,  seems  to  have 
excited  the  Pharisees  also  to  deadly  opposition  •  the  spirit  of 
religious  intolerance  combined  with  that  of  sceptical  unbelief  to 
crush  if  possible  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  at  the  death  of  Stephen, 
with  the  vision  of  Christ  the  Redeemer  "  standing  on  the  right  hand 
of  God,"  in  the  attitude  of  intercession  and  defence,  on  behalf  of 
His  imperilled  Church,  that  the  first  stage  of  the  history  ends. 

1  It  has  been  argued  from  the  Greek  tinian  Hebrews  frequently  had  Greek 
names  of  the  seven  that  they  were  all  surnames  :  and  secondly,  even  if  all 
"Hellenists"  or  "Grecians;"  and  were  Hellenists,  the  choice  could  be 
hence  that  the  appointment  was  of  explained  without  introducing  a  sup- 
Hellenistic  deacons  only,  to  supple-  position  entirely  unsupported  by  the 
ment  a  body  already  existing  on  the  history  and  contradicted  by  ver.  2. 
Jewish  side  of  the  Church.  But  first,  2  Acts  vi.  8,  10,  viii.  5,  12,  xxi.  8. 
the  Hellenistic  names  do  not  prove  3  It  is  remarkable  that  in  our  Lord's 
that  none  were  native  Jews.  "  Philip,"  ministry  the  chief  opposition  came  from 
for  instance,  was  the  name  of  a  man  the  Pharisees,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
of  Bethsaida,  John  i.  44  ;  and  Pales-  apostles,  from  the  Saddv-cees* 
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§   3.    TRANSITION. 

The  persecution  that  followed  Stephen's  death  gave  to  Judaea, 
Refugees  from  Samaria,  and  the  surrounding  regions  their  earliest 
become^lis-  missionaries.  The  Church  in  Jerusalem  was  scattered, 
sionaries.  the  apostles,  however,  remaining,  with  apparently  some 
considerable  remnant,  at  their  post.  For  a  while  the  glad  tidings 
were  proclaimed  only  to  the  Jews,  Christ's  world-wide  commission 
being  not  yet  fully  understood,  or  obedience  to  His  commands 
being  rendered  difficult  by  Jewish  habits  and  scruples.1 

Samaria  was  the  first  district 2  beyond  the  strictly  Jewish  pale 
Preaching  in  mto  which  the  Gospel  was  carried. ;  the  evangelist 
Samaria.  being  Philip  the  deacon.  A  great  multitude  of  the 
Samaritans  having  received  the  word,  two  of  the  apostles,  Peter 
and  John,  were  sent  from  Jerusalem  to  consolidate  the  work. 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  first  time  that  any  of  the  apostles 
had  left  the  mother-city  since  the  Pentecost ;  and  John,  it  is 
probable,  had  never  seen  Samaria  from  the  day  on  which  he  had 
wished  to  invoke  fire  from  heaven  upon  the  Samaritan  villagers  who 
had  refused  their  hospitality  to  Christ  and  His  disciples.3  The 
difference  between  the  two  visits  expressively  indicates  the  change 
which  had  passed  over  the  apostles  through  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

It  was  in  Samaria  that  the  apostles  encountered  Simon  the 
Simon  Magus.  Magician,  whose  ignorant  and  wicked  offer  to  purchase 
with  money  the  power  of  bestowing  the  Holy  Ghost  has  given  the 
word  Simony  to  the  ecclesiastical  vocabulary.  More  will  be  said  of 
Simon's  real  and  traditionary  history,  and  of  his  opposition  to  the 
Christian  faith,  in  a  subsequent  chapter.4 

1  It  is  observable  that  the  objection  read  "  a  city  of  Samaria."    The  place 

to  Peter's  proceedings  in  his  visit  to  intended  may  have  been  Shechem  or 

Cornelius  afterwards  was  not  that  he  Sychar,  with  regard  to  which  the  same 

had  preached  to  Gentiles,  but  that  he  phrase  is  employed,  John  iv.    5  ;  or 

had    eaten   with    the    uncircumcised,  else  some  unnamed  locality. 
Acts  xi.  3.  3  Luke  ix.  52—56. 

a  In  Acts  viii.  5  we  should  possibly  4  See  p.  45,  seq. 
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To  this  period  of  transition  belongs  the  conversion,  also  through 
The  Ethiopian  Philip's  instrumentality,  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  a 
Eunuch.  proselyte  to  the  Jewish  faith.  Thus  were  the  walls  of 
partition  one  after  another  thrown  down  :  "  the  Samaritans  were 
already  in  full  possession  of  the  Gospel ;  it  was  next  to  be  shown 
that  none  of  those  outward  incapacities  which  excluded  from  the 
congregation  of  the  Lord  under  the  Old  Covenant,  formed  any  bar 
to  Christian  baptism  and  the  inheritance  among  believers  :  and 
thus  the  way  was  gradually  paved  for  the  great  and,  as  yet,  incom 
prehensible  truth  of  God;  Gal.  iii.  28"  (Alford). 

§  4.    FIRST    EVANGELISATION    OF    GENTILES. 

There  were  two  distinct  lines  of  instrumentality  by  which  the 
extension  of  the  Church  to  the  Gentiles  was  accomplished ;  the 
former  mainly  connected  with  the  name  of  Peter,  the  latter  with 
that  of  Paul. 

In  the  conversion  of  the  centurion  Cornelius  and  his  family, 
Cornelius  and  Peter  for  the  second  time  discharged  his  commission 
his  family.  to  "Open  the  door  of  faith."  Hitherto  Cornelius 
had  been  a  proselyte  of  the  gate,  an  uncircumcised  worshipper  of 
Jehovah.  The  scruples  which  the  apostle  may  have  felt  against 
preaching  the  Gospel  in  circumstances  so  novel,  were  overcome 
by  a  vision  from  heaven  :  and  if  any  reluctance  or  misgiving  still 
remained,  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  Coesarean 
household  "  while  he  was  yet  speaking,"  removed  all  hesitation, 
and  led  to  the  joyful  conviction,  not  only  of  Peter  but  of  the 
Church  in  Jerusalem  that  heard  his  tale,  that  "  God  had  granted  to 
Gentiles  also  repentance  unto  life." 

Yet  more  significant  was  the  latter  case.     Cornelius,  although 

The  Greeks  of  uncircumcised,  was  yet  a  worshipper  of  Jehovah.    The 

Antioch.       introduction  of  the  Gospel  amongst  the  unbelieving 

heathen  was  a  task  reserved  not  for  apostles,  but  for  some  unknown 

refugees  from  the  Church  in  Jerusalem,  and  was  performed  in  a 

very  unforeseen,  unpremeditated  way.     Certain  of  these  brethren, 

Hellenists  from  Cyprus  and  Northern  Africa,  made  their  way  to 
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Antioch,  "the  metropolis  of  the  East,"  "the  third  city  in  the 
world." x  Here  they  would  find  a  city  wholly  given  to  idolatry  ; 
members  of  the  Synagogue  comparatively  few;  heathen  super 
stitions  dominant  everywhere  in  the  houses  and  streets,  the  palaces 
and  temples ;  while,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  terrors  of  a  recent 
earthquake  2  may  have  prepared  the  inhabitants  for  the  warning  to 
flee  from  the  wrath  to  come.  What  may  have  been  the  immediate 
occasion  we  cannot  tell ;  but  it  would  appear  that  at  Antioch  the 
messengers  of  the  Gospel  first  broke  through  every  national  and 
theological  barrier,  proclaiming  to  heathen  Gentiles3  the  name 
of  Jesus.  No  vision  from  heaven  had  directed  them,  no  direct 
command  had  been  laid  upon  them :  they  obeyed  the  voice 
within,  and  fearlessly  trusted  to  the  impulses  of  the  love  that  fired 
their  souls. 

The  Church  in  Jerusalem  was  naturally  much  interested  in 
these  events,  and,  whether  from  doubt  respecting  them  or  from  a 
simple  desire  for  information,  sent  Joses,  "the  Son  of  Consolation," 
or  "of  Exhortation,"  on  a  commission  of  inquiry  to  Antioch.  He 
came,  saw  that  many  of  the  Gentiles  had  already  believed,  recog 
nised  at  once  "  the  hand  of  the  Lord,"  and  joyfully  attached  him 
self  as  a  teacher  to  the  infant  Church.  But  Barnabas  himself  may 
have  felt  hardly  competent  to  meet  the  requirements  of  so  novel  a 
position,  and  was  happily  led  to  think  of  one,  eminently  qualified 
to  instruct  and  guide  the  Antiochene  converts,  whose  own  marvel 
lous  conversion  some  six  or  seven  years  before  had  marked  him 
out  for  some  great  work,  and  who  was  now  at  his  father's  house, 
patiently  awaiting  the  summons  to  action.  Barnabas  accordingly 

1  See  the  brilliant  description  of  the  Revisers,  commends  itself  to  most 
Antioch  in   Renan,  Les  Apoties,  ch.  critics.      There     would     have     been 
xii.  nothing   wonderful    in    preaching   to 

2  March  23,  A.D.  37.  "Grecians,"  i.e.  Hellenists,  of  which 

3  This    fact    is    obscured    in    the  class  the  Church  had  been  from  the 
common  text  of  the  N.  T.,  the  read-  first    largely    composed.      It    may   be 
ing  (Acts  xi.  20)  being  'EA\7jj/io-Tas,  added  that   these    events  at  Antioch 
"Grecians,"   i.e.    foreign  Jews.     So  were  evidently  quite    independent  of 
A.V.,  and  even  Westcott  and  Hort.  those  at  Csesarea  in  regkrd  to  Cornelius, 
But  the  reading "EAATjvas,  adopted  by  and  may  have  been  prior  in  time. 
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proceeded  to  Tarsus  in  quest  of  SAUL  ;  the  future  apostle  joyfully 
accepted  his  calling ;  and  for  twelve  months  the  two  friends,  with 
not  a  few  less  illustrious  associates,  dwelt  with  the  Church  in 
Antioch  as  pastors  and  teachers.  The  community  of  disciples,  in 
the  accession  of  Gentile  converts,  soon  ceased  to  be  known  as  a 
mere  sect  of  the  Jews,  and,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  Greeks, 
received  from  them  the  name  of  the  Founder,  whose  name  was  ever 
on  their  tongues.  "  The  disciples  were  called  Christians  first  in 
Antioch/' ' 

§    5.    THE    MISSIONARY    CHARACTER    OF   THE    CHURCH 
ESTABLISHED. 

The  two  events  which  more  than  any  others  contributed  to  the 
diffusion  of  the  Gospel  among  the  nations,  were,  first,  a  specific 
Divine  call  addressed  to  the  Church  at  Antioch;  and  secondly,  the 
raising  of  a  question  in  the  same  Church  respecting  Gentile 
discipleship,  with  its  discussion  and  decision  by  the  Mother- 
Church  in  Jerusalem. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  summons  which  launched  the 

Commission  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  on  his  missionary  career 

of  Paul.     was  addressed   not  to  him    individually,  but  to    the 

Church  to  which  he  ministered.     The  call  was  not  to  Barnabas 

and  Saul,  "  Go  forth;"  but  to  the  Christians  of  Antioch,  "Separate 

them  for  My  work."     The  sacrifice  must  have  been  great;  but 

greater  was  the  honour:  "They  fasted  and  prayed,  and  laid  their 

»    It  has    often  been  pointed  out  as")  "to  be  called."      Comp.    Rom. 

that  tins    name  could  not  have  been  vii.  3.     Besides,  we  never  once  find  the 

conferred  by  the  Jews,  whose  obstinate  name  in  the  N.  T.  employed  by  be- 

assertion  was  that  Jesus  was  not  the  lievers  one  of  another  (for  Acts  xxvi. 

Christ,— the  Messiah  or  Anointed  one,  28;   i  Pet.  iv.    16,   are  not  cases  in 

-a     I    who    woud    never    therefore  point).   It  seems  certain,  therefore,  that 

bestow  that  appellation  on   His  dis-  the  appellation  was  originally  given  by 

Ihere  is  again  no  reason  to  the  Gentiles  of  Antioch,    by  way  of 

believe  that  the  name  was  assumed  by  simple  distinction,  or  perhaps  in  scorn, 

the  disciples  themselves.      The  verb  Tacitus,  about  A.D.  i£>,  writes  that  in 

tfWUJ'tM    **»   not,    as   sometimes  Rome  the  commonalty  (vulgus)  called 

alleged  (see  DodcrHlgem/^),  imply  them    Christians. -Annals,     xv.    44. 

action  under  the  Divine  guidance,  but  But  in  the  second  century  the  name 

e   active   voice    is    simply    ("to  became  universal  both  within  and  with- 

transact   business   as —  to   be   known  out  the  Church. 
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hands  on  them,  and  sent  them  away:"  and  these  two  pastors  of 
the  Church  in  Antioch  became  by  the  act  of  their  brethren,  rather 
than  by  their  own,  evangelists  of  the  nations. 

The  book  that  we  entitle  the  "  Acts  of  the  Apostles  "  henceforth 
becomes,  if  we  may  borrow  an  appellation  from  a  heathen  author, 
the  Memorabilia  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  Three  great  missionary 
journeys  were  undertaken  by  him  in  succession.  The  first,  in 
which  he  was  accompanied  by  Barnabas,  was  confined  to  Asia 
Minor,  and  occupied  the  greater  part  of  two  years,  the  report  of 
the  mission  being  given  in  to  the  Church  at  Antioch.  The  second, 
with  Silas  and  Timotheus,  was  signalized  by  the  introduction  of 
the  Gospel  into  Europe,  in  answer  to  the  cry,  heard  in  a  vision, 
from  a  "man  of  Macedonia;"  Philippi,  in  that  province,  being 
the  city  first  visited.  After  a  memorable  visit  to  Athens  and  a 
protracted  stay  in  Corinth,  the  apostle  returned,  by  way  of  Ephesus, 
first  to  Jerusalem,  to  celebrate  the  Pentecost,  and  thence  again  to 
Antioch.  This  second  journey  occupied  about  three  years.  The 
third  missionary  tour,  in  which  Paul  left  Antioch  for  the  last  time, 
was  chiefly  distinguished  by  a  three  years'  stay  in  Ephesus,  at  the 
close  of  which  the  apostle  passed  over  into  Macedonia,  traversing 
south-eastern  Europe  to  the  confines  of  Illyricum ;  and  returning, 
by  way  of  Corinth,  where  he  remained  three  months,  to  Miletus, 
Tyre,  Coesarea,  and  Jerusalem.  At  this  point  his  missionary 
activities  were  terminated  by  his  arrest,  his  two  years'  imprison 
ment  in  Caesarea,  and  his  transfer  to  Rome.  The  question  whether 
his  Roman  imprisonment  then  ensuing  was  final,  or  whether  he 
was  released  and  permitted  to  resume  his  labours  for  a  season, 
belongs  to  a  subsequent  section.1 

1  Seep.  17.    The  following  chrono-  A.D. 

logical  table  gives  the  chief  landmarks  Silent   years  in  Tarsus   and 

in  the  apostle's  history.     The  earlier          "Arabia" 38 — 42 

dates    are    doubtful.     See    Hastings'  Brought  to  Antioch '        43 

Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  arts.  Acts  and  Visit  to  Jerusalem  (famine)..  46 

Chronology.  First  Missionary  Journey 47 

A.D.  "  Council  of  Jerusalem  " 49 

Saij's  Conversion 35  or  36  Second  Missionary  Journey..  49 

At  Damascus 36 — 38  At  Corinth 50 — 52 

To  Jerusalem,  first  visit 38  Tnird  Missionary  Journey ...  52 
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It  was  after  the  first  of  these  three  missionary  journeys,  and 
Discussion  of  during  the  apostle's  second  and  apparently  most 
tkuestionin  Protracted  residence  in  Antioch,  that  the  question 
Jerusalem.  arose,the  settlement  of  which  was  to  mark  so  important 
an  era  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  As  the  world  had  been 
prepared  by  Judaism  for  Christianity,  it  seemed  to  be  very  gener 
ally  taken  for  granted  by  Jewish  disciples  that  individual  believers 
must  be  led  through  the  same  course,  and  must  conform  to  the 
Law  as  a  preliminary  to  the  Gospel.  The  admission  of  Gentile 
converts  without  circumcision  was  accordingly  regarded  as  a 
scandal :  and  the  Christians  of  Antioch  were  shaken  by  the 
peremptoriness  of  the  claim.  Very  wisely,  the  question  was 
referred  to  the  Church  in  Jerusalem,  where  the  apostles  still 
remained ;  Paul  and  Barnabas,  with  others,  being  deputed  to  ask 
advice.  The  meeting  that  ensued  is  sometimes  called  the  First 
General  Council :  it  was  in  reality  an  assembly  of  the  Church — 
the  whole  Church — of  Jerusalem.  Paul  and  Barnabas  opened  the 
discussion  by  a  recital  of  their  labours ;  they  were  opposed  by 
brethren  who,  though  converted  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  had  retained 
their  Pharisaism;  and  the  question  seemed  in  doubt  until  the 
emphatic  support  of  Peter  emboldened  Paul  and  Barnabas  to 
renew  their  testimony.  The  facts  which  they  related  now  produced 
their  full  impression  :  and  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  the 
president  of  the  meeting,  and  chief  pastor  of  the  Church,1  did  but 

A.D.  son.     On  the  whole  question,  Bishop 

At  Ephesus 53 — 55  Lightfojt's  exhaustive  essay,  appended 

Arrested  at  Jerusalem 56  to    his    Commentary   on    the   Epistle 

At  Csesarea 57,  58  to  the  Galatians,  may  advantageously 

Arrival  in  Rome 59  be  studied.     The  weight  of  testimony 

Close  of  " Acts" 6 1  seems    decidedly   in    favour   of   their 

Final  Missionary  Journey 62 — 65  being  distinct.     The  son  of  Alphseus 

Again  arrested  :  martyred  in  (and  Mary,  Matt,  xxvii.  56;  Mark  xv. 

Rome (before  68)  40;    Luke   xxiv.    10)   could    not    be 

ranked    among    the    "brethren"    of 

1  The  question  has  frequently  been  Jesus   without   an   unusual    and    un- 

raised  whether  James,    "  the  brother  necessary  extension    of  the   meaning 

of  the  Lord,"  was  "the  son  of  Al-  of  "brother."     Moreover,  Christ  had 

phseus"  ("Cleophas,"  John  xix.  25,  brethren,  strictly  speaking,  Matt.  xiii. 

by  a  slightly  different  transcription  of  55  ;  whether  children  of  Joseph  and 

the  Hebrew  name),  or  a  distinct  per-  Mary,  or  of  Joseph  by  a  former  mar- 
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express  the  general  feeling  of  the  assembly  in  declaring  Gentiles 
henceforth  discharged  from  ceremonial  obligations.  The  speech 
of  James  was  in  truth  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 
Had  different  counsels  prevailed,  the  Church  would  have  been  but 
a  subdivision  of  the  Synagogue,  the  world-wide  character  of  Chris 
tianity  would  have  been  lost,  and  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith 
alone  overclouded  by  legalism.  Well,  therefore,  did  the  Church 
at  Jerusalem  preface  thjeir  counsels  to  the  brethren  at  Antioch  by 
the  words,  "  It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us."  They 
had  no  other  authority.  They  were  but  one  Church  giving  advice 
to  another :  but  they  could  give  it  with  assurance,  conscious  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  had  dictated  the  decision.  Doctrinally,  the  way 
was  now  clear  for  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  to  the  nations  ; 
the  Judaizing  tendency,  even  though  an  apostle  might  for  the  time 
be  carried  away  by  it,  was  ever  after  regarded  as  heretical ;  and 
the  words  of  the  brother  of  the  Lord  remained  as  a  charter  of  the 
liberty  with  which  Christ  had  made  the  nations  free. 

§  6.    SCRIPTURE    NOTICES    OF   THE    REMAINING  APOSTLES. 

During  the  first  residence  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  in  Antioch 
Martyrdom     momentous    events    were    happening    in    Jerusalem. 

°Ldrement  of  Herod  A§riPPa>  now  KinS  of  Palestine,  had  begun, 
Peter.  for  some  unexplained  reason,  to  persecute  the 

Church.  James  the  son  of  Zebedee  suffered  martyrdom;  the 
earliest  of  the  apostolic  band  to  be  called  to  his  rest,  and  the  only 
one  of  whose  death  the  New  Testament  contains  the  record.  The 
imprisonment  of  Peter  followed,  with  his  deliverance  by  an  angel, 

riage,  need  not  here  be  discussed.  in  the  Church,  of  which  he  now  appears 
During  His  earthly  life  they  did  not  as  chief  pastor;  the  apostles  them- 
believe  on  Him,  John  vii.  5.  May  not  selves  being  rather  connected  with  the 
the  Resurrection  have  been  the  means  Christian  community  generally,  than 
of  their  conversion?  See  I  Cor.  xv.  with  any  particular  society.  The 
7.  Certain  it  is  that  afterwards  they  objection  that  James  himself  seems 
are  found  among  the  disciples,  Acts  i.  called  an  apostle  in  Gal.  i.  19  will 
14.  The  probability  seems  to  be  that  have  little  force  with  those  who  con- 
James,  on  account  partly  of  his  rela-  sider  the  vagueness  of  the  particle  save, 
tionship,  chiefly  of  his  spiritual  gifts,  as  in  Luke  iv.  26,  27.  See  R.  V. 
speedily  rose  to  influence  and  authority  rnarg.,  and  Amer. 
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and  his  temporary  departure  from  the  city.1  After  the  tyrant's 
awful  death  at  Csesarea  the  persecution  appears  to  have  ceased, 
and  Peter  returned.  We  find  him  next  at  the  meeting  of  the  Church 
on  the  question  of  Gentile  conformity  to  the  Law,  as  before  stated: 
and  from  Galatians  ii.  1 1  it  would  seem  that  he  either  accompanied 
Paul  and  Barnabas  back  to  Antioch  or  went  thither  soon  after 
wards.  His  name  then  vanishes  from  the  history,  although  in  his 
First  Epistle  he  appears  at  Babylon,2  possibly  having  made  the 
East  his  circuit,  as  Paul  the  West. 

No  other  apostle  save  John  is  mentioned  by  name  after  the 
John  in  Pentecost.  For  a  time  the  Twelve  remained  in 
Ephesus.  Jerusalem,  extending  their  labours  gradually,  first  to 
respecting  Palestine,  then  probably  to  more  distant  fields.  Tra- 
otlur  apostles.  fation  assigns  india  to  Bartholomew,  Parthia  to 
Thomas  Didymus,  Edessa  to  Judas  or  Thaddeus,  the  brother  of 
James  the  Less,  and  Scythia  to  Andrew.  John,  the  "  beloved 
disciple,"  was  the  latest  survivor  of  the  Twelve,  as  his  brother  had 
been  the  earliest  martyr  :  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
concurrent  testimony  which  assigns  Ephesus  as  the  place  of  his 
ministrations  and  decease.3 

Of  the  companions  of  the  apostles,  little  is  known  subsequent 

Barnabas    to  the  history  in  the  "  Acts,"  save  that  both  Barnabas 

and  Mark.   an^  Mark  were  evidently  reconciled  to  Paul  before  his 

death,  and  united  with  him  in  affectionate  co-operation.4     Mark 

became  companion  and  "  interpreter  "  of  Peter  also,  and  is  repre- 

1  Actsxii.  17.    "To  another  place"  ous  :  it  is,  for  instance,  impossible  to 
cannot    here   mean    "to    Rome,"   as  suppose   that    he   was   there   on   the 
sometimes  alleged.    Peter  reappears  in  ariival  of  Paul,  and  during  the  occur- 
Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  at  Antioch.  rences   related   Acts   xxviii.    17—31: 

2  I    Pet.    v.    13.     It    is    assumed  and  very  difficult  to  believe  that  he 
above  that  Babylon  is  literal.     Recent  could  have   been  chief  pastor  of  the 
critics,    however,    mostly    adopt    the  Church  when  Paul  wrote  his  Epistle 
ancient  view,  that  the  name  stands  for  to  the  Romans  or  his  later  epistles. 
Rome.     Yet   such   an   interpretation,  3  For  an  admirable  resumg  of  the 
appropriate  to  the  Apocalypse,  appears  traditions  concerning  this  apostle  see 
out  of  place  in  the  calm  prose  of  this  the  biography  by  Professor  Plumptre, 
apostolic   letter.     The    tradition   that  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 
Peter  continued  Bishop  of  Rome  for  4  See  I  Cor.  ix.  6  ;  Col.  iv.   10  ; 
twenty-five  years  is  manifestly  errone-  2  Tim.  iv.  II. 
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sented  by  a  credible  tradition   to   have   been  the  founder  of  the 
Church  in  Alexandria. 

§    7.    LATER    MISSIONS    AND    PERSECUTIONS    OF    THE    CHURCH. 

The  history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ends,  A.D.  61,  with  the 
Close  of  PauPs  residence  of  Paul  in  libera  custodia  1  in  Rome.  Here 
career.  he  remained  for  "  two  whole  years,"  while  the  pro 
ceedings  against  him  were  delayed;  partly,  it  may  be,  that  the 
necessary  witnesses  against  him  might  be  "  summoned  from  Judaea, 
from  Syria,  from  Pisidia,  from  Macedonia ;  as  in  all  cities  from 
Damascus  to  Corinth,  in  all  countries  from  Jerusalem  round  about 
unto  Illyricum,  the  testimony  must  be  sought."  2  Meantime  the 
imprisoned  apostle  had  large  scope  for  evangelic  labour  among 
those  who  daily  resorted  to  him  :  his  labours  became  a  power  in 
the  city;  there  were  "saints  in  Caesar's  household;"  while  the 
brief  Epistles  which  he  wrote  from  this  place  of  his  captivity  have 
a  voice  for  all  time.  At  length  his  case  was  heard  before  the 
imperial  tribunal ;  he  was  acquitted  and  set  free,  welcoming  his 
liberation  with  grateful  joy,  as  an  opportunity  for  more  extended 
missionary  toils.3  He  appears  accordingly  to  have  proceeded  to 
Asia  Minor;  perhaps  to  have  fulfilled  his  long-cherished  intention 
of  visiting  Spain;  returning  by  Ephesus,  whence  he  visited  Mace 
donia  and'  Crete  :  passing  thence  to  Ephesus  again,  to  Corinth, 
and  finally  to  Rome,4  where  he  was  apprehended  a  second  time, 
although  on  a  totally  different  charge  from  that  which  had  led  to 

1  lie  was  permitted  to  dwell  in  his  earliest  times,  and  as  strongly  opposed, 

own  hired  house,  but  was  chained  day  The  chief  argument  in  its  favour  is 

and  night,  by  one  arm,  to  a  soldier  of  derived  from  the  impossibility  of  ac- 

the  Imperial  Guard.  See  Acts  xxviii.  counting  on  any  other  reasonable  sup- 

16,  20.  30.  position  for  the  very  precise  statements 

•  Conybeare  and  Ilowson,  ch.  xxv.  in  I  Tim.  i.  3  ;  Titus  i.  5,  iii.  12  ; 

See  further  in  the  same  chapter  on  2  Tim.  iv.  13.  It  is  noteworthy  that 

Roman  judicial  delays.  the  tendency  among  many  of  the  ablest 

3  See  2  Tim.  iv.  16,  17:  and  fora  opponents  of  this  hypothesis   is   now 
different  view  of  the  passage,  Cony-  to  deny  the  authenticity  of  the  Pastoral 
beare  and  Ilowson,  in  loc.  Epistles  (see  Dr.  Davidson's  later  In- 

4  The  hypothesis   of  the  apostle's  troduction    to    N.     T.,    and    Kenan's 
liberation  and  subsequent  travels  has  St.  Paul} ;  and  this  certainly  seems  the 
been    strongly   maintained    from    the  easier  alternative. 
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his  earlier  Roman  imprisonment.  For  three  or  four  years  before  his 
arrival  the  great  persecution  of  the  Church  by  Nero  had  begun  : ] 
on  the  absurd  charge  against  the  Christians  of  setting  fire  to  the 
city.  A  man  of  mark  such  as  the  apostle  was  not  likely  to  escape : 
in  some  way  or  other,  now  quite  unknown  to  us,  he  became  involved 
in  the  general  destruction,  and,  as  uniform  tradition  asserts,  was 
beheaded  without  the  walls,  on  the  Ostian  Road,  A.  D.  68,  a  short 
time  before  the  tyrant's  death.  It  has  also  been  generally  believed 
that  the  Apostle  Peter,  who  had  meanwhile  reached  Rome,  suffered 
martyrdom  about  the  same  time ;  being  crucified  with  his  head 
downwards,  as  one  unworthy  in  his  own  esteem  to  partake  the 
sufferings  of  his  Lord.2 

This  persecution  deserves  further  notice,  as  being  the  earliest 
P  •  ut'o  great  outburst  of  heathen  enmity  to  the  Church. 
heathen  and  Hitherto  the  Jews  had  been  the  chief  persecutors ; 
the  Gentile  authorities  having  acted  under  their  insti 
gation,  but  often  most  unwillingly,  and  sometimes,  like  Gallio, 
refusing  to  listen  to  the  charges  brought.  In  Jerusalem,  James 
the  brother  of  the  Lord  had  already  suffered,3  through  the  usurpa 
tion  of  magisterial  functions  by  the  High  Priest  in  the  absence  of 
the  Roman  Procurator.  Had  the  power  of  the  Jews  equalled  their 
hostility  to  the  Gospel,  the  martyrology  of  the  first  century  would 
have  been  far  larger.  But  now  in  heathendom  itself  an  enmity  was 
awakened,  which  in  succeeding  centuries  would  bear  terrible  fruit. 
The  Neronian  persecution  indeed  was  not  lasting,  possibly  not 

1  Tacitus,  Annals,  xv.  44.  ing  Christ  in  the  early  morning  on  the 

2  As  to  the  fact  that  Peter  visited  Appian  Way.     "Lord,  whither  goest 
Rome  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  and  Thou  ?  "  exclaimed   the   apostle.    ' '  I 
there  suffered  martyrdom,  there  seems  come,"  was  the  reply,    "again  to  be 
little  room  for  reasonable  doubt.     See  crucified."      The  disciple  felt  the  re- 
(in  Eusebius,  Eccles.  Hist.)  the  testi-  buke,  and  penitently  returned  to  bear 
monies  of  Papias  (ii.  15),  of  Origen  (iii.  the  cross.      A  little  wayside  church, 
i),  of  Dionysius  of  Corinth    (ii.   25).  "  Domine  quo  vadis  ?"  commemorates 
Compare  Irenasus  (Heresies,  iii.  I,  3).  the  story. 

Counter-testimony  there  is  none.     A  3  See  Josephus,  Ant.  xx.  9,  I,  and 

beautiful  legend  represents   Peter  as  the  circumstantial  account  of  Ilegesip- 

fleeing  from  Rome,  his  heart  having  pus,    quoted  in   Hastings'  Dictionary 

for  the  moirent  failed  him,  and  meet-  of  the  Bible,  art.    "James." 
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even  general,1  and  left  no  permanent  trace  in  any  imperial  laws. 
The  successors  of  Nero,  in  their  wars  with  the  Jews,  protected  the 
Christians,  who  in  Pella,  beyond  the  Jordan,  found  a  secure  retreat 
from  the  storm  that  broke  over  Jerusalem ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  reign  of  the  suspicious  and  tyrannical  Domitian,  near  the  end 
of  the  century,  that  Christianity  was  again  made  the  object  of 
direct  attack.  The  charge  now  brought  against  the  Christians 
was  that  of  atheism ;  an  inference  from  their  refusal  to  pay  honour 
to  the  gods  of  Rome.  Under  this  accusation  Flavius  Clemens, 
the  emperor's  uncle,  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom,  while 
Domitilla,  the  wife  of  Clemens,  was  banished  on  a  similar  charge. 
Eusebius  further  relates  that  Domitian,  apprehensive  of  the  appear 
ance  of  a  "  Son  of  David  "  as  a  rival  claimant  of  the  throne,  caused 
rigorous  inquiries  to  be  made  in  Palestine,  which  led  to  the 
apprehension  of  the  grandsons  of  Jude,  the  Lord's  brother  (Mark 
vi.  3).  The  simplicity,  however,  of  their  garb  and  demeanour,  and 
the  marks  of  labour  on  their  horny  hands,  convinced  the  tyrant 
that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  them,  and  he  accordingly 
dismissed  them  with  contempt. 

To  the  same  so-called  Second  Persecution  of  the  Church,  in 
Banishment  ^ie  °Pmion  of  many,  belongs  the  banishment  of  John 
of  John.  The  the  Apostle  to  Patmos,  where  he  beheld  the  visions 
Apocalypse.  of  the  Apocalypse.2  The  legends  of  his  trials  and 

1  The  extent  of  this  persecution  is  followed  by  many  ancient  authorities, 
quite    undetermined.     Mosheim    and  but  whose  words  are   susceptible  of 
others  hold  that  it  affected  the  whole  another   interpretation.       The    Syriac 
empire.       See    Milman,     History    of  version  of  the  Apocalypse  refers'  the 
Christianity,   vol.    i.   p.  464,   note  g.  banishment  of  John   to  the    days   of 
There  is  an  alleged   inscription  on  a  Nero  ;    and  this  date  is   thought  by 
monument  found  in   Portugal,  which  many  to  be  more  probable,  chiefly  on 
if  genuine  would  confirm  this  opinion;  internal  grounds.     See  especially  ch. 
but  it  wants  confirmation.     The  words  xvii.    10.      It    is  hardly  conceivable, 
are  these :  To  NERO  CLAUDI  us  CAESAR  again,  that  the  style  and  diction  belong 
AUGUSTUS  PONTIFEX  MAXIMUS  FOR  to  a  later  period  than  those  of  the 
CLEARING   THE    PROVINCE  OF   ROB-  Gospel,  supposing  both  books  to  have 
BERS  AND  OF  THOSE  WHO  IMPOSED  been   the  work  of  one   author.       In 
A  NEW  SUPERSTITION  ON  MANKIND.  defence,  however,  of  the  later  date,  see 

2  The  ascription  of  the  Apocalypse  Elliott,    Horee   Apocalyptic^,    Prelim, 
to  the  age  of  Domitian   rests  chiefly  Essay,    ch.    ii.   ;    also    Dictionary    of 
on  the  testimony  of  Irenaeus.  who  is  the   Bible,    art.    "Revelation;"   with 

C   2 
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escapes,  as  for  example  that  he  was  cast  into  a  caldron  of  boiling 
oil,  and  came  out  unhurt,  deserve  but  little  attention ;  and  many 
of  the  most  competent  modern  critics  ascribe  the  banishment  and 
the  prophetic  vision  to  a  considerably  earlier  date. 

The  collision  between  the  schools  of  Gentile  philosophy  and  the 
Gentile philo-  religion  of  Christ  belongs  to  a  later  period.  The  conflict 
sophers  and  was  foreshadowed  when  certain  philosophers  of  the  Stoics 
Chnstiamty.  and  of  the  Epicureans  encountered  Paul  at  Athens.  But 
as  yet  the  mark  was  not  conspicuous  enough  for  their  open  hostility. 
Either  they  knew  nothing  of  Christianity,  or  they  regarded  it  as  a 
mere  variety  of  Judaism  quite  beyond  their  pale  of  thought,  or  they 
contemptuously  passed  it  by.  Gallio  very  probably  dismissed  the 
matter  from  his  thoughts  when  he  had  driven  the  J  ews  from  his  court : 
and  Seneca,  the  illustrious  Stoic,  Gallio's  brother,  though  contem 
porary  with  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  in  one  sense  a  partner  of  his  fate, 
makes  no  allusion  to  Christianity.1  Pliny  the  elder  (died  A.D.  79) 
gives  no  sign  of  acquaintance  with  the  religion  of  Christ ;  while 
other  great  writers  of  the  same  age,  as  Epictetus,the  Stoic  (died  about 
A.D.  119),  Plutarch,  the  biographer  and  moralist  (died  A.D.  120), 
pursued  their  inquiries  and  speculations  with  no  apparent  con 
sciousness  of  the  new  power  that  had  come  into  the  world.  The 
testimony  of  Pliny  the  younger  belongs  to  the  next  century. 
Among  the  poets,  Juvenal  and  Martial  (each  born  about  A.D.  42) 
allude  to  Christianity,  if  at  all,  in  side-words  of  scorn  :  and  the 
greatest  of  Roman  historians,  Tacitus,  who  was  yet  in  his  early 
youth  when  Paul  and  Peter  laid  down  their  lives  for  Christ,  speaks 
of  the  faith  for  which  they  died  as  a  hateful  and  misanthropic 

A 1  ford's  Prolegomena  in  Gr.  Test.  Paul  had  considerable  currency  in  and 
On  the  other  side,  Moses  Stuart,  after  the  third  century,  and  is  gener- 
Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  In-  ally  reprinted  in  editions  of  the  phi- 
trod.  §  1 6  ;  Liicke,  Einleitung,  §§  56,  losopher's  works.  It  is,  however, 
57;  Ewald,  Commentary,  §  7;  and  manifestly  a  forgery.  See  Lightfoot, 
Dean  Stanley,  Essays  on  the  Apostolical  Philippians,  p.  268,  seq.  for  a  most 
Age,  p.  251,  note,  may  be  consulted.  interesting  and  instructive  series 
Lightfoot  also  favours  this  view  ;  see  of  parallels  between  the  Christian 
I'hilippians,  p.  198.  writings  and  those  of  Seneca  :  with 
1  A  correspondence  purporting  to  convincing  reasons  for  their  mutual 
have  passed  between  Seneca  and  St.  independence. 
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superstition.1  The  legendary  history  of  Apollonius  the  Pytha 
gorean  (of  Tyana  in  Cappadocia)  also  belongs  to  this  period. 
According  to  Neander,  he  was  a  man  of  great  gifts  and  exalted 
character ;  he  is  said  to  have  been  trained,  like  the  Apostle  Paul, 
in  the  famous  schools  of  Tarsus,  after  which  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  restoration  of  Paganism  to  its  primitive  and  simple  ideal,  it 
need  not  be  said  without  success.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the 
third  century  that  he  was  portrayed  (by  his  biographer  Philostratus) 
as  a  prophet  and  miracle-worker.2 

On  the  whole,  the  later  part  of  the  first  century  instructively 
Extent  of  the  shows  that  the  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with 
Cch"eCoftLtke  observation.  At  its  close,  however,  Christian  Churches 
Century.  were  already  planted  in  the  chief  cities  of  Syria  and  of 
Asia  Minor ;  possibly  also  in  Mesopotamia ;  in  Greece,  Mace 
donia,  and  Dalmatia ;  in  Rome,  and  possibly  in  Northern  Africa 
and  Western  Europe.  The  remnant  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem, 
returning  from  Pella  when  the  shock  of  the  great  catastrophe  had 
spent  itself,  lingered  amid  the  ruins  of  the  Holy  City  (now  called 
^Elia  Capitolina),  under,  it  is  said,  the  presidency  of  Symeon  ;  the 
Gentile  mother-church  in  Antioch  flourished  under  the  care  of 

1  Annals,  xv.   44.     See  this   and      the  younger  Pliny,  the  statesman  (A.D. 
other  passages  in    Lnrdner,    Heathen      6r— no)  ;  Suetonius,   the  biographer 
Testimonies,  ch.  v.  seq.  of  emperors  (A.D.  70 — 118)  ;  Tacitus, 

2  The    following    resume   of    the  the  annalist  (A.D.  60 — 120)  ;  Plutarch, 
classical  writers  who  flourished  in  the  the  philosopher  (A.D.  30—90);  Dion 
first  century  may  be  useful.    It  is  given  Chrysostom,    the    orator   (A.D.    50 — 
in  a  note  to  Dr.  Irons'  Bampton  Lee-  117)  ;  Epictetus,  the  sage  (A.  D.  40  — 
turesy   1870,  p.    505.      "In   that  first  119);  Josephus,  the  courtly  Jew  (A.D. 
century,    it   would  seem  that    Provi-  37—100)  ;   Philo    (A.D.   45),     Seneca 
dence  had  gathered  together  all  that  (A.D.   67),   Lucan   (A.D.  65),  Juvenal 
human  genius  could  display.    Follow-  (A.D.  97),   Persius  (A.D    62),    Statins 
ing   on   such    writers   as   Cicero,    the  (A.D.  96),  Quinctilian  (A.  D.  40  — 118)  ; 
almost  encyclopedist   (who  died   B.C.  and  many  of  other  rank,  such  as  Rufus 
43),  Sallust  (B.C.  34),  Lucretius  (B.C.  of  Ephesus,  and   Celsus  (physicians), 
51),  Virgil  (B.C.  19),^  Horace  (B.C.  8  ,  and  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Book  of 
we  have  a  series  of  instructors  whose  Maccabees.      Even    the    best    among 
names  all  fall  within  the  century  from  these,   such   as    Plutarch,   and   oihers 
the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  death  of  St.  after    him,    like    Anian,    ihe  disciple 
John:  Livy,  the  historian  (A.D.  17);  of  Epictetus,    held    office    as    Pagan 
Strabo,  the  geographer  (A.D.  24) ;  the  priests." 

elder  Pliny,  the  naturalist  (A.D.  79)  ; 
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Ignatius ;  Polycarp  had  commenced  his  lengthened  and  illustrious 
ministry  in  Smyrna ;  and  in  Rome  the  chief  pastor  was  Clement, 
often  thought,  but  on  insufficient  grounds,  to  have  been  the  "  fellow- 
labourer"  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians.1  To  Clement's  own  writings,  authentic  and  supposi 
titious,  reference  will  be  made  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

The  thirty  years  which  followed  the  close  of  the  New  Testa- 
Obscurity  of  ment  Canon  aud  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  are  in 
the  History,  truth  the  most  obscure  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 
A.D.  70-  oo.  ^yjien  we  emerge  m  the  second  century  we  are,  to  a 
great  extent,  in  a  changed  world.  Apostolic  authority  lives  no 
longer  in  the  Christian  community;  apostolic  miracles  have 
passed ;  the  Church  has  fairly  begun  her  pilgrimage  through  "  the 
waste  of  Time/'  As  Dr.  Arnold  has  finely  said  :  "  We  stop  at  the 
last  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy  with  something  of  the  same 
interest  with  which  one  pauses  at  the  last  hamlet  of  the  cultivated 
valley,  when  there  is  nothing  but  moor  beyond.  It  is  the  end,  or 
all  but  the  end,  of  our  real  knowledge  of  primitive  Christianity ; 
there  we  take  our  last  distinct  look  around ;  further  the  mist  hangs 
thick,  and  few  and  distorted  are  the  objects  which  we  can  discern 
in  the  midst  of  it."2  We  cannot  doubt  that  there  was  a  Divine 
purpose  in  thus  marking  off  the  age  of  inspiration  and  of  miracles, 
by  so  broad  and  definite  a  boundary,  from  succeeding  times.  In 
those  early  generations  we  hear,  in  direct  utterance,  the  Voice  of 
God  :  in  after  days  the  Spirit  indwelling  in  the  Churches  does  not 
cease  to  speak,  but  human  imperfection,  ignorance,  passion  so 
often  mingle  with  the  tones,  that  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  between 
the  Divine  Oracle  and  the  fallible  interpretation.  Happily,  the 
Scriptures  are  separated,  as  much  in  their  chronology  as  in  their 
contents,  from  all  later  writings  ;3  and  the  New  Testament  remains, 
solitary  and  supreme,  the  only  certain  Rule  of  Faith. 

1  Phil.  iv.   3.      For  a  criticism  of  2  Arnold's  Rtigby  Sermons,  vol.  vi. 

the  reasons  alleged  for  the  identity  of  p.  336. 

the    two    Clements,    see    Lightfoot,  •'•    See    Professor    Tayler    Lewis, 

Philippians,\>.  \66tseq.    Clement  was  The  Divine  Hitman  in  the  Scriptiues, 

a  common  name.  throughout. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  OFFICERS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 
§    I.    SPECIAL   AND    EXTRAORDINARY    PROVISIONS. 

HPHE  organization  of  the  apostolic  Churches  was  gradually 
developed.  At  the  beginning  there  was  a  twofold  specia, 
provision,  Divinely  ordained  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
infant  community,  and  to  secure  its  right  administration,  its  orderly 
progress,  its  effective  work,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  a  settled 
system.  First,  the  Church  had  the  presence  and  authority  of  the 
apostles  :  and  secondly,  there  was  a  diffusion  of  miraculous 
spiritual  power  which  more  than  supplied  the  lack  of  outward 
form. 

The  calling  of  the  apostles  was  special,  exclusive.  They  had 
"  seen  the  Lord,"  they  were  "  witnesses  of  His  resur- 
rection,"  they  had  received  their  commission  directly 


and  power  of  from  Himself,  they  possessed  miraculous  endowments, 
and  authority  from  which  there  was  no  appeal.1  Hence, 
as  it  has  been  well  remarked,  "  of  the  various  names  which  in  the 
apostolical  age  or  subsequently  were  taken  to  denote  various 
orders  or  functions  in  the  Christian  society,  there  is  not  one, 
Bishop,  Presbyter,  Deacon,  Pastor,  Prophet,  which  may  not  be 
found  in  all  stages  of  their  lives  applied  to  one  or  other  of  the 
apostles  ;  not  of  course  in  their  stricter  or  more  technical  meaning, 
but  still  sufficiently  showing  how  far  above  all  the  outward  institu 
tions  which  have  gathered  at  its  feet  the  true  idea  of  the  apostolical 
character  rises  in  its  greatness,  —  embracing  all,  circumscribed  by 

1  See  John  xx.  22  ;  Acts  i.  23—26  (but  see  note  4,  p.   6)  ;  I   Cor.  ix.  I, 
xv   8;  Gal.  i.  I  ;  2  Cor.  xii.  12. 
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none  of  them, — transmitted  to  later  times,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
transmitted  at  all,  not  by  any  circumstance,  real  or  supposed,  of 
apostolical  usages  or  forms,  but  by  the  perpetuation  and  imitation 
of  apostolical  goodness  and  apostolical  wisdom."1 

With  the  apostles  their  immediate  assistants  must  be  classed, 
Apostolic  as  exercismg  a  directly  delegated  authority.  Here  the 
Assistants:  chief  names  are  those  of  Timothy  and  Titus,  the 
<vangetsts.  former  of  whom  was  appointed  to  exercise  apostolical 
functions  in  Ephesus,  the  latter  in  Crete,  during  the  absence  of 
Paul,  no  permanent  residence  or  settled  episcopate  being  in  either 
case  intended.2  Barnabas,  Luke,  Silas,  Trophimus,  with  others, 
may  perhaps  be  added  to  this  list  of  so-called  "  evangelists ; " 
although  the  term  is  not  the  best  that  could  be  chosen,  seeing  it  is 
also  applied  in  the  New  Testament  to  preachers  of  the  Gospel 
generally ;  as  in  Acts  xxi.  8 ;  and,  in  popular  use,  to  the  four 
authors  of  our  Lord's  biography.  Barnabas,  it  may  be  noted,  with 
some  others  are  in  a  looser  sense  occasionally  termed  "  apostles."3 

The  miraculous  gifts  of  the  early  Church  were  also  plainly 
M'raculous  Provlsi°na^  Wherever  they  existed,  they  were  the 
Gifts  in  the  warrant  for  their  own  exercise.4  They  proved  the 
early  Church.  presence  of  God  jn  His  Churches,  they  gave  strength 
and  guidance  to  His  people,  and  made  Christianity  a  power  in  the 
C  ntinuance  wor^-  Yet  m  so  ^ar  as  tne)r  were  miraculous  they  were 
and  cessation  temporary.  For  miracle  belongs  to  an  era  of  creation 
of  Miracle.  ^Q^  ^  jg  the  y()jce  Qf  God  prociaimingj  «  Behold, 

I  make  all  things  new:"  after  which  a  settled  order  supervenes. 
The  Church,  as  the  newly-appointed  ambassador  from  heaven, 
once  for  all  exhibits  its  credentials,  authenticates  its  mission;  then 

1    Dean    Stanley,    Essays    on    the  I5ut    in    the    latter    case   observe   the 

Apostolical  Age,    p.   52.      The  refer-  phrase  is   "apostles  of  the  Churches  " 

ences  are  Acts  i.  20  (bishop)  ;  I  Pet.  (so  Phil.  ii.  25),  different  from  "apos- 

v.  I ;  2  John  I ;  3  John  I  (presbyter)  ;  ties  of  Christ.'1'' 

Acts  i.   25  ;   I   Cor.  xii.  25  (deacon)  ;  *  See     I    Pet.    iv.    10,    II  :    "As 

John  xxi.    16   (pastor);    Acts   xiii.    i  every  man  hath  received  a  gift  (t\a$i\> 

(prophet).  X"!01^")*   even  so  minister  the  same 

•  See  i  Tim.  i.  3,  iv.  13;  2  Tim.  one  to  another,  as  good  stewards  of  the 

iv.  9,  10;  Titus  iii.  12.  manifold  grace  of  God." 

3  Acts  xiv.    14 ;    2  Cor.  viii.    23. 
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performs  its  work  in  orderly  course.  The  evidence  that  miraculous 
powers  were  withdrawn  (gradually,  as  it  should  seem)  by  the  close 
of  the  apostolic  age  is  as  convincing  as  the  proof  that,  during  this 
age,  they  continued  in  the  Church. 

The  several  "  gifts  "  (or  charismata,  as  they  are  often  called 
by  adoption  of  the  Greek  term)  are  enumerated  by  the  Apostle 
Paul  in  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  xii.  8 — 10  :  as  "  the 
word  of  Wisdom,  the  word  of  Knowledge,  Faith,  the  gifts  of 
Healing,  the  working  of  Miracles,  Prophecy,  Discerning  of  spirits, 
divers  kinds  of  Tongues,  and  the  Interpretation  of  Tongues,"  to 
which,  from  the  28th  verse,  may  be  added  "  Helps  and  Govern 
ments."  These  endowments,  it  is  plain,  belonged  to  no  special 
order  in  the  Church,  but  were  found  among  its  members  generally, 
as  the  Spirit  willed,  ver.  n.  The  precise  character  of  some  of  the 
gifts  may  be  open  to  question ;  it  may  not  be  easy  to  distinguish 
them  always  from  the  more  ordinary  and  permanent  qualifications 
of  the  Christian  teacher ;  but  the  degree  in  which  they  were  pos 
sessed  was  supernatural ;  many  of  them  undoubtedly — as  wisdom, 
knowledge,  faith,  ministry — coincided  to  some  extent  with  the 
exercise  of  man's  natural  faculty,  but  the  faculty  was  exalted, 
strengthened,  directly  and  manifestly  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

§   2.  GRADUAL    DEVELOPMENT    OF    A  SETTLED    SYSTEM. 

Meanwhile  the  organization  of  the  Church  was  already  taking 
Division  of  snape  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  several 
Offices:  general  communities.  The  necessity  which  led  to  the 
Pn  appointment  of  deacons  has  been  already  noted  : 

and  a  little  later  we  have  the  first  mention  of  elders,  also  in  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem.1  The  names  of  these  offices  expressively 
indicate  their  original  character.  In  every  society  it  is  natural 
that  age  and  experience  should  have  authority,  that  youth  and 
energy  should  serve.2  This  division  between  the  presidential 

1  Acts  xi.   30,   xv.  2,  22,  23,  xvi.  young  men "   who  bore  Ananias  and 
4,  xxi.  18.  Sapphira  to  their  grave,  Acts  v.  6,  10. 

2  Some  exposito-s  have  perceived  Accordingly   the  direction,   I   Pet.  v. 
an  early  form  of  the  diaconate  in  "the  5,"  Ye  younger,  submit  yourselves  unto 
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and  executive  functions  already  existed  in  the  Synagogues  of 
The  Church  Palestine  and  other  countries.  Many  have  argued 
and  the  Syna-  hence,  that  the  Church  was  framed  upon  the  model 
egy,not  Evolu-  of  tne  Synagogue.1  It  should  rather  be  said  that 
tion.  similar  needs,  arising  naturally  and  of  course  in  both, 

were  supplied  in  a  similar  way. 

Unquestionably,  so  far  as  the  type  of  ecclesiastical  order  is  to 

The  Christian  be  sought  in  Jewish  institutions,  it  is  to  the  Synagogue 

Ministry  not    rather  than  to  the  Temple  to  which  we  must  look. 

The  Christian  Church  is  without  an  earthly  priest- 

/Vfeftfaft/  of  k°0(i  >  °r'  t0  State  the  SamC  trutl1  in  anotner  f°rm>  a11 
Believers.  '  Christians  alike  are  Priests  to  God.  For  the  priestly 

privilege,  that  of  special  access  to  the  Divine  presence,  and  the 
priestly  function,  the  offering  of  sacrifice,  belong  with  equal  right  to 
all  the  faithful.  There  is  but  one  High  Priest,  "  who  is  passed 
into  the  heavens ; "  but  one  sacrifice  of  expiation,  by  which  "  He 
hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified  : "  but  the  euchar- 
istic  offering,  the  sacrifice  of  praise,  of  service,  of  self,  may  be 
presented,  without  human  intervention,  by  every  believer.  The 
ancient  ideal  is  fulfilled,  held  in  abeyance  as  it  was  during  the  long 
ages  of  the  preparatory  typical  dispensation,  and  God's  true  Israel 
is  a  "  kingdom  of  priests  "  unto  Him.2 

In  the  various  enumerations,  accordingly,  of  gifts  and  offices, 
whether  miraculous  or  ordinary,  temporary  or  permanent,  ordained 
by  Christ  for  His  service  in  the  Churches,  we  never  read  of  priests.3 

the  elders,"  would  refer  to  official  sub-  Church. 

ordination.  2  See  Exodus  xix.  6,   and  (for  the 

1    See  Vitringa  de  Synagoga    Vet-  prophetic    view)     Isa.    Ixi.    6.       The 

crum,    lib.     3,     Bernard's    Synagogue  statements  of  this  paragraph  may  be 

and  the  Church.     It  is  observable  that  further  supported  by  I    Pet.  ii.   5,  9  ; 

while   the    presiding    officers   of    the  Rev.  i.  6,  v.  10  ;  also  Heb.  x.  19— 22, 

Synagogue  and  those  of  the  Church  xiii.   15,    16.     See  also  Rom.   xii.    I, 

were    alike    called  irptafivrtpoi,    the  and  James  i.    27,    where    "religion" 

Greek    word    for   the    subordinate    is  (Op tjaieti a)  means  ritual,  sacrificial  ser- 

different,  being  SICIKOVOQ  in  the  one,  vice. 

vTrrjp'sTris  (Heb.  chazan)  in  the  other,  3  It  is  important  to  observe  that 

Luke   iv.   20.     Moreover,   there   was  the  English  word  "  priest  "  is  really  a 

but  one  chazan  in  the  Synagogue,  as  contraction  of  presbyter,  "elder."    ^lt 

against  the  plurality  of  deacons  in  the  is,  however,  employed  in  the  English 


The  Eldership,  or  Presbytery.  27 

The  ministerial  relation  is  altogether  brotherly  :  there  is  one  only 
Mediator  between  God  and  man  ;  and  the  sole  priesthood  left  on 
earth  when  the  Great  High  Priest  ascended  into  the  heavens,  is 
the  common  heritage  of  all  the  children  of  God. 

The  earliest  notice  of  the  institution  of  the  eldership  in  Gentile 
Elders  and  Churches  is  in  the  narrative  of  the  journey  of  Paul 
Bishops.  and  Barnabas  through  Asia  Minor,  where  they 
"elected"  elders  in  every  Church;1  and  the  only  other  mention 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  in  the  account  of  Paul's  last  voyage 
to  Jerusalem,  in  which  he  sent  for  "  the  elders  of  the  Church  "  at 
Ephesus  to  meet  him  at  the  port  of  Miletus,  xx.  1  7.  In  his 
address  to  them  on  that  occasion  he  terms  them  bishops?  which 
title  is  afterwards  more  generally  used  in  relation  to  the  Gentile 
Churches.3  Thus  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  is  addressed  to  the 
Church  "with  the  bishops  and  deacons;"  and  in  the  First  Epistle 
to  Timothy  the  offices  for  which  the  apostle  gives  specific  direc 
tions  are  those  of  the  bishop  and  deacon.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
now  very  generally  agreed  that  in  the  New  Testament  the  words 
bishop  and  elder  are  synonymous  ;  the  former  being  by  preference 
employed  where  Greek  influence  was  prevalent,  the  latter  in  Jewish 
or  Eastern  Churches,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  "  apostles  of  the 
circumcision,"  4  James,  Peter,  and  John.  Every  local  Christian 
community  appears  to  have  had  a  plurality  of  elders,  the  collective 
body  being  denominated  the  presbytery.5  There  is  nothing  to 

Scriptures,  and  in  common  speech,  for  3  The  word  is  of  classical  origin. 

ifjOtyt',  "a  sacrificing  priest."    Hence,  In  Homer,  the  iirioKOTTOQ  is  a  watcher, 

when  used,  as  e.  g.  in  the  offices  of  the  guardian.      See   other    references    in 

English  Church,  in  its  true  etymologi-  Liddell   and   Scott.      The  Athenians 

cal  sense  as  elder,  unthinking  readers  used    to   send   public    officers    called 

are  apt  to  confound  this  meaning  with  i-vinto-noi  to  the  subject  states. 

the  other,  supposing  that  some  sacrifi-  4  See  Lightfoot   on    rhilippians, 

cial  function  is  implied.     The  French  pp.  93—96  ;  also,  Stanley's  Essays  on 

language,  it  may  be  remarked,  avoids  the  Apostolic  Age,  p.   66,  and  the  iol- 

the  ambiguity  by  the  employment  of  lowing    references  :    James   v.    14  ;    I 

two    distinct  words,    "  sacrificateur  "  Pet.  v.  I  ;  2  John  i;  3  John  I  ;  Rev. 

ami  "pretre."  iv.  4,  10,  v.  6,  8,  1  1,    14,  vii.  u,  13, 

Acts  xiv.  23.     The  word  is  \tt*  xi.  16,  xiv.  3,  xix.  4. 


poTovi}<ja.vTt(;.  5  Trpfff/Surfpioy.      I  Tim.  iv    14. 

2  Ver.  28. 
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indicate  the  distribution  of  functions  among  the  several  members 
of  the  presbytery,  save  one  passage,  which  singles  out  for  special 
honour  those  elders  who,  in  addition  to  the  right  discharge  of 
their  common  office  as  rulers  of  the  Church,  prove  themselves 
competent  for  the  work  of  instruction.1  There  can,  however,  be 
no  doubt  that  the  presidency  of  the  Church,  its  whole  spiritual 
care,  and  the  evangelization  of  the  world  outside,  were  entrusted 
to  their  joint  care. 

The  influences  which  before  the  end  of  the  second  century 
Diocesan  had  evolved  out  of  this  early  arrangement  a  diocesan 
Episcopacy:  episcopacy,  it  will  be  the  work  of  a  subsequent  chapter 
originated.  to  set  forth.  It  may  suffice  now  to  remark  that  these 
tendencies  must  have  begun  very  early  to  operate ;  chiefly  in  two 
ways — first,  the  necessity  of  order  in  the  presbyterial  council  itself, 
*  leading  to  the  appointment  of  some  one  elder  to  primacy  over  the 
rest : — and  secondly,  the  superior  importance  of  certain  Churches, 
whether  from  numbers,  gifts,  or  position,  insensibly  giving  to  their 
bishops  a  certain  ascendancy  over  those  of  less  distinguished 
communities.  Smaller  Churches  also  would  seek  the  guidance  and 
help  of  the  larger;  would  become  grouped  around  them  as  a 
centre,  and  so  fall  into  a  subordinate  position.  The  Churches,  for 
instance,  of  Jerusalem  and  Antioch,  Ephesus  and  Alexandria, 
Thessalonica,  Corinth,  Rome,  with  many  others,  would  take  a 
leading  place  in  their  respective  districts.  The  natural  and  volun 
tary  arrangement  would  become  consolidated  into  a  formal  system,2 
and  the  foundations  of  a  hierarchy  be  laid.3 

1  I   Tim.  v.    17.      Some  interpret  3    The    "angels"    of  the    "seven 
this   passage    as    showing   that   some  Churches    in   Asia "     are    sometimes 
elders  (and  not  all)  were  charged  with  thought  to  have  been  Church  officers  ; 
the  work  of  ruling,  others  with  that  of  but  the  title  is  never  so  employed  in 
teaching.  the  historical  or  epistolary  books,  and 

2  "The   Episcopate   was  formed,  the  character  and  style  of  the  Apoca- 
not    out    of    the    apostolic    order    by  lypse   lead    us    rather   to    regard    the 
localization,  but  out  of  the  presbyteral  appellation  as  symbolic.    Every  Church 
by    elevation  :    and    the    title    which  is    personified    in    its    representative 
originally  was  common  to  all  came  at  angel;  the  "spirit"  or  "genius  "of 
length  to  be  appropriated  to  the  chief  the   several    communities    being  thus 
among     them." — Lightfoot,     Philip-  expressively  indicated.       So    in    the 
pians,  p.   194.  Apocalypse  we  have  the  angels  of  the 
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The  work  of  the  Deacons,  as  might  have  been  anticipated  from 
Deacons:  the  character  of  the  office,  is  left  by  Scripture  largely 
indeterminate.  "  To  serve," — to  act  as  the  hand  of  the  Church, — 
to  engage  in  all  works  of  charity  and  usefulness,  seems  to  have 
been  the  charge  laid  upon  them.  If  the  immediate  purpose  of 
Their  work  ^ie  mst^tuti°n  was  tne  "service  of  tables,"  it  is  no 
in  part  less  true  that  the  work  of  two,  at  least,  out  of  the 

spintua .  seven,  was  spiritual  and  evangelistic.  And  it  has 
often  been  observed  that  the  qualifications  for  the  diaconate,  as 
laid  down  in  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  are  nearly  identical 
with  those  for  the  episcopate  :  "  aptness  to  teach  "  only  excepted. 
It  would  appear  also  from  the  same  passage  that  a  result  of  faithful 
service  in  the  lower  office  might  be  the  transition  to  the  higher. 
The  deacon  might  become  a  bishop  :  or,  to  revert  to  the  earlier 
designations,  the  "  younger  "  might  be  promoted  into  the  rank  of 
the  "  elder  "  brethren  in  the  House  of  God.1 

The  deacons  might  be  of  either  sex :  the  word  being  applied 
Deaconesses,  to  Phcebe,  "  deacon  of  the  Church  which  is  at 
Cenchreae." 2  To  the  class  of  deaconesses  (for  our  language 
employs  the  distinction,  unnoted  in  the  Greek)  may  have  belonged 
Tryphgena  and  Tryphosa,  "who  laboured  in  the  Lord;"  the 
beloved  Persis,  "  who  laboured  much ;"  also  Euodia  and  Syntyche, 
"who  laboured  with  Paul  in  the  Gospel"  at  Philippi.3 

winds,  vii.  I;  an  angel  of  the  waters,  *  Such     seems    the    meaning    of 

xvi.  5  ;  an  angel   with  the  everlasting  I  Tim.  iii.  13. 

gospel,  xiv.  6,  with  very  many  similar  2  Rom.  xvi.  i. 

representations.    That  the  seven  angels  3  Rom.  xvi.  12;  Phil.  iv.  3.     It  is 

cannot  properly  be  regarded  as  indi-  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  this  latter 

viduals  seems  clear  from  the  personal  verse  should  be  rendered   "I  entreat 

address,  when  evidently  the  Church  at  thee  also  .  .  .  help  them,  (viz.  Euodia 

large  is  meant,  ii.  4,  9,  13,  14,  19,  20,  and    Syntyche,)    inasmuch     as    they 

111.    i,    9,    10,     15  —  18.      See  also  (o?«v«c)  laboured  with  me." 
Lightfoot,  Philippians,  pp.   197,  198. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ORDINANCES  AND  WORSHIP  OF   THE  CHURCH. 
§    I.    SYMBOLIC    SIGNS  :    BAPTISM   AND    THE    LORD'S    SUPPER. 

PHE  rites  or  "  positive  institutions  "  of  Christianity  are  simple 

and  symbolic,  expressive  signs  of  Divine  realities ;  the  recog- 

The  Ordi-      ni^onj  not  tne  impartation  of  a  heavenly  gift.     To  the 

nances  sym-    primitive  Church  the  magical  doctrine  of  sacramental 

os  any.  efficacy  was  unknown.  Spiritual  cleansing  was  inde 
pendent  of  the  baptismal  ablution ;  while  the  reception  by  faith  of 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  Son  of  God  had  been  declared  the  con 
dition  of  spiritual  life  before  the  appointment  of  the  Eucharistic 
emblems.  Apart  from  the  grace  of  which  they  were  the  emblems, 
the  ordinances  effected  nothing ;  with  that,  they  represented  much. 
BAPTISM  was  the  sign  of  discipleship.  Whether  originally 
Baptism.  Its  adopted  from  the  Jews,  or  first  practised  by  John, 
significance.  does  not  appear  from  the  sacred  records,  and  the 
evidence  from  other  sources  is  conflicting.1  Christ,  however,  gave 
to  the  rite  a  new  meaning  and  a  world-wide  obligation  when  He 
said  to  His  followers,  "  Go  and  disciple  all  nations  :  baptizing  them 
into  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  This  baptism  not  only  superseded  but  nullified  the 
baptism  of  John,2  which,  like  his  ministry,  was  preparatory  and 

1  See  the  arguments  on  both  sides  who    had    received    John's    baptism, 
in  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,    art.  "When  they  heard  (John  preaching) 
"Baptism"  (appendix).  they  were  baptized   (by  John)  in  the 

2  Acts  xix.    I — 5.     A  strange  at-  name  (virtually  and  really,  though  they 
tempt  has  been   made   to  evade  the  might  not  know  it)  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 
evident    meaning  of  this  passage   by  Such  a  reading  is    contrary  both    to 
making  ver.    5   part   of  the  apostle's  the  grammar  and  to  the  sense  of  the 
own  words,  as  a  description  of  those  passage. 
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transient.  Henceforth  the  ordinance  was  administered  in  the 
Triune  Name,  or,  as  more  briefly  expressed,  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  The  use  of  water  was  a  sign  of  cleansing — the  old 
uncleanness  of  Heathenism,  Judaism,  sin,  being  put  away,  and  the 
purified  soul  presented  to  God.  The  Apostle  Paul  carries  the 
emblem  still  further,  and  discerns  in  the  type  not  only  a  purification 
but  a  resurrection.1 

The  question  whether  infants  are  fitting  subjects  of  baptism 
Its  subjects,  has  been  much  discussed.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is 
argued  that  in  the  " nations"  which  were  to  be  discipled  and 
baptized,  infants  were  necessarily  included  ;  that  as  Christ  Himself 
declared  little  children  to  be  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  so  they 
are  entitled  to  receive  the  sign  of  the  kingdom;  that  since  the 
covenant  of  the  Gospel  has  opened  to  Gentiles  the  privilege 
formerly  restricted  to  the  Jews,  the  sign  of  the  covenant  should 
be  similarly  applied ;  that  the  baptism  of  a  household  on  the  faith 
of  its  head  is  mentioned  as  a  familiar,  ordinary  occurrence ;  and 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  infant  baptism  dates  from  the  apostolic 
age.  It  is  urged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  nature  of  discipleship 
limits  the  application  of  the  ordinance  ;  that  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  differs  from  the  kingdom  of  the  Old  Covenant  by  being 
based  upon  the  personal  faith  of  its  subjects  ;  that  the  true  correla. 
tive  of  natural  birth  in  the  former  is  new  birth  in  the  latter;  that 
household  baptism  in  the  recorded  cases  does  not  necessarily 
imply,  but  sometimes  actually  excludes  the  baptism  of  infants  ;  and 
that  a  confession  of  faith  was  made  an  essential  preliminary  to 
baptism  from  the  earliest  days  of  Christianity.  The  careful  student 
will  form  his  own  opinion  as  to  the  comparative  validity  of  these 


Rom.  vi.  4;  Col.  ii.  12;  com-  ritans  who  believed  Philip's  preach- 

pare  Titus  iii.  5,  where  "washing"  is  ing,  and  "were  baptized,  both  men  and 

literally  "laver."  women,"  viii.  12.  3.  Simon  Magus, 

The  instances  of  baptism  re-  who  "himself  believed  also,'' ver.  13. 

corded  in  the  New  Testament  are  the  4.  The  Ethiopian  treasurer,  vers.  36, 

following  :  i.  The  three  thousand  who  38  (37  is  held  by  the  best  critics  to  be 


"received  the  word"  on  the  day   of     an  interpolation).     5.  Saul  of  Tarsus, 
Pentecost,  Acts  ii.  41.     2.  The  Sama-      ix.  18.     6.   Cornelius,  with  "his  kins- 
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With  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  the  ordinance  was  adminis- 
Its  Mode,  tered,  the  brief  references  of  Scripture  are  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  punctilious  detail  of  later  ages.  Our  only  guide 
must  be  the  meaning  of  the  words  which  describe  the  rite,  and 
the  circumstances,  so  far  as  we  can  trace  them,  attendant  on  its 
ministration.1 

The  LORD'S  SUPPER  appears  at  first  to  have  been  celebrated 

The  Lord's  daily,  in  the  homes  of   the  disciples,  at  the  close  of 

Supper,      meals  of  brotherly  love.     When  the  course  of  religious 

service   became   more  settled,   and   set   times   and   places   were 

appointed  for  the  observance,  the  meal,  or  "feast  of  charity,"  as  it 

was  now  called,  still  preceded.     Strictly  speaking,  the  common 

meal  was  the  act  of  fellowship :  the  idea  being  that  all  distinctions 

of  rank,  wealth,  or  culture   should  for  a  time  be  lost  in  the  sense 

of  equal  brotherhood  in  God's  family.     The    simple  rite    which 


men  and  near  friends,"  x.  24,  44 — 48. 

7.  Lydia  and  her  household,  xvi.  15. 

8.  The  jailer  at  Philippi,    "and  all 
his,"  ver.   33.      9.   Many  of  the   Cor 
inthians,  who  "  hearing,  believed,  and 
were  baptized."     Of  these  may  have 
been — 10,  II,  12 — Crispus,  Gains,  and 
the  household  of  Stephanas,  I  Cor.  i. 
14,    16.      13.    The  disciples  of  John 
(converts    of    Apollos,     probably)    at 
Ephesus,  Acts  xix.  1  —  5. 

1  Dr.  Philip  Schaff,  in  his  learned 
History  of  the  Christian  Church  (Edinb. 
1869),  writes,  "  The  usual  form  of  the 
act  was  immersion,  as  is  plain  from  the 
original  meaning  of  the  Greek  /3a7r- 
Tt^tiv  and  /SttTrT-iajuot; ;  from  the 
analogy  of  John's  baptism  in  the 
Jordan  ;  from  the  apostles'  compari 
son  of  the  sacred  rite  with  the  miracu 
lous  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  with  the 
escape  of  the  ark  from  the  flood,  with 
a  cleansing  and  refreshing  bath,  and 
with  burial  and  resurrection  ;  finally, 
from  the  custom  of  the  ancient  Church, 
which  prevails  in  the  East  to  this  day. 
But  sprinkling  also,  or  copious  pour 
ing,  \vas  practised  at  an  early  day  with 


sick  and  dying  persons,  and  probably 
with  children  and  others,  where  total 
or  partial  immersion  was  impracticable. 
Some  writers  suppose  that  this  was  the 
case  even  in  the  first  baptism  of  the 
three  thousand  on  the  day  of  Pentecost ; 
since  Jerusalem,  especially  in  summer, 
was  very  poorly  supplied  with  water 
and  private  baths.  Later  Hellenistic 
usage  allows  to  the  relevant  expres 
sions  sometimes  the  wider  sense  of 
washing  and  cleansing  in  general. 
(See  Luke  xi.  38;  Mark  vii.  4,  8; 
Heb.  ix.  10  ;  Matt.  iii.  1 1  ;  2  Kings 
v.  ro,  14,  LXX.)  Unquestionably 
immersion  expresses  the  idea  of  bap 
tism  more  completely  than  sprinkling  ; 
but  it  is  a  pedantic  Jewish  literal 
ism  to  limit  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  by  the  quantity  or  the 
quality  of  the  water.  Water  is  abso 
lutely  necessary  to  baptism,  as  an  ap 
propriate  symbol  of  the  purifying  arid 
regenerating  energy  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
but  whether  the  water  be  in  large 
quantity  or  small,  cold  or  warm,  fresh 
or  salt,  from  river,  cistern,  or  spring, 
is  relatively  immaterial,"  pp.  123,  124. 
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followed—  the  participation  of  the  broken  bread  and  of  the  cup  of 
blessing—  was,  on  the  other  hand,  a  direct  commemoration  of 
Christ,  the  only  Sacrifice  and  the  true  Bread  of  Life.  The  Supper 
appears  generally  to  have  been  observed  in  the  evening  of  the  first 
day  of  the  week  :  and  the  common  meal  preceding  it  was  gradually 
discontinued,  probably  on  account  of  the  abuses  which  grew  up  in 
connexion  with  it,  and  which  the  Apostle  Paul  so  indignantly 
describes  in  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  There  is  no 
trace  in  primitive  times  of  the  belief  that  the  Lord's  Supper  was  in 
any  sense  a  sacrifice,  or  an  oblation  :  it  was  an  act  of  remembrance, 
The  words  an  emblem  and  means  of  spiritual  food  and  refresh- 
"Eucha-  ment  ;  a  great  "  Eucharist  "  or  thanksgiving  for  the 
*  gift  of  redemption.1  Later,  the  term  mystery  was 


applied  to  it,  indicating  the  tendency  to  superstitious 
views  of  its  nature  ;  while  with  more  appropriateness  the  Christians 
of  the  West  applied  to  it,  as  also  to  Baptism,  the  word  descriptive 
of  the  Roman  military  oath,  the  "  Sacrament  "  in  which  soldiers 
pledged  themselves  to  be  faithful  to  their  standard,  and  if  need 
were  to  give  their  lives  in  its  defence. 

2.  The  meetings  of  the  Churches  for  worship  and  instruction 

Early  modes    appear  at  first  to  have  followed  no  fixed  law.     The 

of  assembling.    sense  of  the  holiness  of  the  entire  life  as  redeemed 

by  Christ,  and  of  every  place  as  part  of  the  universal  Temple  of 

God,  prevailed  for  the  time  above  all  regard  to  sacred  seasons  or 

1  The  passages  of  Scripture  bear-  through  the  week  of  the  apostle's  visit. 

ing  upon  the  institution  and  meaning  4.   Possibly  the  direction  to  the  Cor- 

of  the    Lord's    Supper    are  —  I.    The  inthian  Church  to  lay  aside  alms  for 

record  of  its  appointment  by  Matthew  the  poor  saints  in   Jerusalem    "upon 

(xxvi.    26  —  30),   Mark    (xiv.   22—26),  the  first  day  of  the  week  ;"  from  which 

Luke  (xxii.  19,  20),  and  by  the  Apostle  probably  the  universal  custom  of  alms- 

Paul    (i    Cor.   xi.    23  —  26).     2.    The  giving  at  the  Eucharist  takes  its  rise. 

reference   to   the   home-meals  of  the  5.   The  Lord's  table  is  referred  to,  in 

primitive  Church    in   Jerusalem,    fol-  general  terms,  I   Cor.  x.  21,  and  the 

lowed  no  doubt    by  the    Eucharistic  abuses  connected  with  the  "feasts  of 

celebration,  Acts  ii.   42,46.     3.  The  charity  "  are  described,  xi.  17—  21.    6. 

history  of  the  service  at  Troas  "  on  the  The  Apostle  Jude,  ver.  12,  alone  of 

first  day  of  the  week,  when  the  dis-  the    sacred   writers   speaks    of  these 

ciples  came  together  to  break  bread,"  feasts   by   the   name    afterwards   em- 

xx.  7  ;  which,  it  would  seem  to  be  im-  ployed,  dycnrai, 
plied,  they  had  not  done  previously 
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places.  Worship  was  daily,  unceasing.  Every  place  and  oppor 
tunity  for  united  prayer  were  gladly  employed.  In  Jerusalem 
the  disciples  observed  the  customary  hours  of  Temple  worship 
while  assembling  for  their  own  devotions,  now  in  full  number  in 
Solomon's  Porch,  and  again  in  smaller  companies  in  the  houses 
of  the  faithful.  This  latter  habit  would  naturally  lead  to  the  forma 
tion  of  little  groups  drawn  together  to  particular  houses  by  the 
convenience  of  neighbourhood,  or  by  acquaintanceship  and  sympathy 
— churches  within  the  Church,  more  than  once  recognized  in  the 
apostolic  writings.1 

That   the    Christian   assemblies    were   statedly   held    may    be 

Assemblies      inferred    from    several    references    in    the   apostolic 

statedly  held,    writings.      In   the   Epistle   of  James   the   place  of 

meeting   is   termed   a  "  synagogue." 2      To   the   Corinthians   the 

Apostle  Paul  repeatedly  employs  the  phrases  "in  the  church,"  "in 

the  churches,"  and  "  in  church  ;  "  3  implying  a  regular  recognized 

habit  of  assembling.     The  Hebrews  again  are  specially  enjoined 

not  to   forsake  the  assembling  of  themselves  together,  with  the 

intimation  that  some  had  already  fallen  into  such  neglect.4 

The  assemblies  would  chiefly  consist  of  professed  believers : 
but  inquirers  after  the  truth,  and  even  unbelievers,  were  not 
excluded ; 5  the  order  and  solemnity  of  Christian  worship  being 
often  a  means  of  leading  them  to  faith  in  Christ. 

The  special  day  of  worship  would  naturally  in  Jewish  com- 
Thedayof  munities  continue  to  be  the  Sabbath.  It  appears 
Lord's  mdeed  that  the  obligation  of  keeping  the  Seventh 
Day  was  urged  by  Judaizers  to  the  last  upon  Gentile 
Christians.6  At  a  very  early  period,  however,  the  hallowed  associa- 

1  Rom.  xvi.    5;    I  Cor.   xvi.    19;  article:  and  comp.  vers.  33,  34;  also 

Col.  iv.  15  ;  Philemon  2.  xi.  18  ;  3  John  6. 

*  James  ii.   2.     Within  the  circle  4  Heb.  x.  25. 

of  Jewish  influence  the  word  long  kept  5  See  I  Cor.  xiv.  23 — 25.     There 

its  ground  as  denoting  the  meetings  of  seems  an  intimation  of  a  mixed  assem- 

Christians.     See  Ignatius,  ad  Trail.,  c.  bly  in  Acts  xix.  9,  on  which  see  below. 
5  ;    also  Suicer's   Thesaurus,   sub  voc.  6  See  Col.   ii.    16,  where   "  Sab- 

avvaywyr).  bath    days"    may   most    naturally  be 

8  See  i  Cor.  xiv.    19,   28,   35  for  interpreted  of  the  weekly  festival, 
the  phrase  iv  tKK\rjfriq.t  without   the 
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tions  of  the  First  day — the  day  of  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Pentecost — enstamped  it  with  a  higher  sacredness ;  and  the  Festival 
of  the  Creation  was  gradually  merged  in  the  Festival  of  the  Risen 
Christ.  Both  indeed  were  probably  observed  for  a  while ;  but  it 
would  be  clearly  found  impossible  for  Christian  slaves,  for  example, 
to  celebrate  two  days  of  rest  and  worship  in  the  same  week ;  and 
the  superior  claim  of "  the  Lord's  Day,"  recognized  by  Gentile 
Churches  from  the  first,  was  at  length  universally  acknowledged.1 

Forms  of  service  were  varied,  according  to  the  gifts  of  those  who 
Forms  of  took  part  in  it.  The  "  speaking  with  tongues,"  the 
*  Exercise  of  " worc*  °f  prophecy,"  were  spontaneous,  unpremedi- 
special  gifts,  tated  utterances,  dictated  at  the  time  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Yet  even  with  these  a  becoming  order  was  enjoined,  and 
"  the  spirits  of  the  prophets  were  subject  to  the  prophets/'  The 
more  regular  order  of  worship  first  of  all  comprised  prayers1  in  the 
various  forms  of  supplication,  intercession,  and  thanksgiving :  it 


1  See  Acts  xx.  7.  "The  first  day 
of  the  week,  when  the  disciples  came 
together  to  break  bread,"  is  spoken  of 
as  though  the  custom  were  familiar. 
It  should  be  noted  that  Paul  and  his 
companions  seem  to  have  waited  at 
Troas  a  whole  week  for  their  oppor 
tunity.  The  question  whether  the 
evening  was  that  of  the  Seventh  day, 
when,  according  to  Jewish  reckoning, 
the  First  day  would  begin  after  sunset, 
or  that  of  the  First,  at  the  close  of  its 
services,  must  be  pronounced  an  open 
one.  We  adopt  the  latter  view,  chiefly 
because  the  Lord's  Supper  seems  to 
have  been  the  final  and  crowning 
observance  of  the  day  of  worship. 
Again,  in  I  Cor.  xvi.  2,  the  collection 
for  the  impoverished  Jewish  Christians 
is  fixed  for  "the  first  day"  of  every 
week,  suggesting  that  the  day  was 
already  set  apart  for  sacred  uses.  In 
Rev.  i.  10  John  writes,  "I  was  in 
the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day,"  tv  ry 
Kwptaicy  t'lpspa,  a  phrase  which  is 
proved  by  its  later  usage  in  patristic 


writings  to  denote  the  first  day  of  the 
week.  These  passages,  all  connected 
with  the  Gentile  division  of  the  Church, 
constitute  the  whole  of  the  Scripture 
testimony  to  the  change  of  the  day  of 
weekly  worship.  The  testimonies  of 
the  Fathers  belong  to  a  later  era,  ex 
cepting  perhaps  the  words  of  Ignatius, 
disciple  of  John  (to  the  Magnesians, 
e.g.).  "Let  us  no  longer  Sabbatize, but 
liveaccordingtotheLord'slife."  Sothe 
Epistle  ascribed  to  Barnabas  contains 
the  words,  "  We  celebrate  the  eighth 
day  with  joy,  on  which  also  Jesus  arose 
from  the  dead,"  c.  15.  For  many 
centuries  the  Lord's  Day  and  the 
Sabbath  were  carefully  distinguished. 
See  Dr.  Hessey,  Bampton  Lectures, 
"Sunday;"  and  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  artt.  "Lord's  Day"  and  "Sab 
bath  "  ;  also  same  articles  in  Hastings' 
Dictionary. 

2  See  Acts  ii.  42,  where  we  should 
read  "the  prayers,"  as  though,  even  at 
that  early  period,  there  were  a  kind  of 
settled  order. 

D2 
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being  especially  enjoined  upon  the  Gentile  Churches  to  include  in 
their  petitions  the  kings  and  other  constituted  authorities  of  the 
country.1  Whether  at  this  early  period  any  regular  form  of  liturgy 
had  been  prepared  for  use  in  the  congregation,  we  have  no  evidence 
to  enable  us  to  decide.  In  the  worship  of  praise,  the  "  Psalms  " 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  "  Hymns  "  probably  of  the  New,  with 
"  spiritual  songs  "  of  human  composition,  were  in  constant  use,  and 
were  valued  not  only  as  an  expression  of  devout  sentiment,  but  as 
a  vehicle  of  instruction.2 

The   Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  were  carefully  read ; 3 

,,     ,.  probably  in  the  old  sectional  divisions  of  Paraschioth 

Reading,  1  J 

teaching,  tx-  in  the  Law,  Haphtoroth  in  the  Prophets :  while  the 
hortation.  histories  of  Christ  and  the  words  of  the  apostles  were 
introduced  at  a  very  early  period.  The  reading  was  followed  by 
words  of  instruction, — variously  described  as  "  exhortation  "  and 
"  doctrine," — in  the  form  of  addresses  from  the  elders  present  and 
from  others.  Exhortation  was  addressed  more  directly  to  the 
emotions,  and  Christians  generally  were  encouraged  to  take  part  in 
it,  "  exhorting  one  another."  Teaching,  on  the  other  hand,  appealed 
to  the  understanding,  demanded  well-furnished  minds,  well-trained 
powers ;  and  those  not  duly  qualified  are  warned  not  to  assume 
the  task.  "Brethren,  be  not  many  teachers."4  A  love-feast  and 

1   i  Tim.  ii.    I.     On  the  distinction  N.  T.  Scriptures,  see  I  Tim.   v.    18. 

between  the  several  words  in  this  verse,  "  The  Scripture  saith the 

see  Trench,  N.  7\  Synonyms,  part  2,  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  reward  ;  "  a 

§  i.   Handbook  Gr.  Test.  Gram.  p.  380  quotation,  not  from  the  O.   T.,   but 

(R.T.S. ).  from   the  words  of  Christ,  recorded 

2  Col.  iii.  16  (where,  however,  the  Luke  x.  7.     Compare  also,  2  Pet.  iii. 
punctuation  may  be  questioned)  ;  Eph.  16,    "His    (Paul's)    Epistles,    which 
v.  19.     The  "Hymns"    probably  in-  they  that  are  unlearned  and  unstable 
eluded  the  Magnificat,   Luke  i.  46—  wrest,  as  they  do  also  the  other  Scrip- 
55;  the  Song  of  Zacharias,  68—79;  tures,  to  their  own  destruction."  These 
the  Nnnc  Dimittis,   ii.    29 — 32,  with  references,  occurring,  be  it  observed, 
perhaps  such  metrical  compositions  as  in  the  later  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
those  partly  preserved  in  Eph.  v.  14  ;  ment,  seem    to    show  that    some   of 
I  Tim.  iii.  16.  the  earlier  were  already  received  as 

3  See   I    Tim.    iv.    13.       "  Give      authoritative. 

attendance  (diligent  heed)  to  the  read-  4  Comp.  Heb.  x.  25  with  Jas.  iii.  i, 

mg>"  TV  avayvwffti,  the  article  mark-  where  the  word  is  di5d.aKa\oi.     Some, 

ing  a  sprcial  exercise.     For  evidence  however,  render  this  censors,  contrary 

as  to  the  early  acceptance  and  use  of  to  usage.     See  Schleusner,  in  voc. 
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the   Lord's   Supper   seem   to   have   invariably   closed    the   day's 
services. 

The  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  properly  so  called,  was  distinct 
The  preaching  from  the  teaching  and  exhortation  in  Christian 
of  the  Gospel,  assemblies.  It  was  essentially  missionary  work,  to  be 
carried  on  in  all  ways,  whether  by  the  bold,  impassioned  appeal,  or 
by  the  conversational  "  Socratic  "  method,  or  in  defence  before 
judicial  courts  :  and  in  all  available  places,  as  the  Jewish  Syna 
gogue  or  the  Athenian  Areopagus,  the  private  dwelling,  the  public 
market-place,  or  the  philosopher's  school.  The  Christian  evangel 
ist  restricted  himself  to  no  Stoa,  to  no  Academus  :  he  addressed 
not  the  few,  but  the  many  :  his  errand  was  in  all  the  haunts  of  men, 
and  whether  to  the  individual  or  to  the  multitude,  he  was  ever  ready 
to  proclaim  the  word  of  everlasting  life.1 


1  See  Acts  x.  34  —  43,  xiii.  16—41,  words,    Kripvaaw,    "to  proclaim  as  a 

xvii.  17,  22  —  31,  xix.  9  (where  "  di;*-  herald  ;"  tt>ayyt\i'£o/iai,    "to  declare 

puting,"   diaXiyofitvoi;,  seems  to  bear  glad  tidings;  "  icarayyfXXa;,  simply  "to 

the  meaning  above  given),  xxiv.   25,  announce"    (so    tftayytXAw)  ;    AaAsw, 

xxvi.    I  —  29,    and     many  other  pas-  "to  talk"   (in  Mark  ii.  2;  Acts  viii. 

sages.    It  may  be  noted  that  the  word  25,  xi.  19,    xiii.  42,   xiv.   25,   xvi.  6, 

"preach"  in  our  English  N.  T.  repre-  only)  ;  cmXsyo/zcu,   noticed  above  (in 

sents  no  fewer  than  five  distinct  Greek  Acts  xx.  7,  9  only).     Comp.  R.  V. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  RULE  OF  FAITH  :  EARLY  HERESIES. 
§  I.   THE    NEW   TESTAMENT  :    ITS    FORM    AND    SPIRIT. 

HPHE   two    essential  and  unfailing  "notes"  of  the    Church    as 

God's  kingdom  upon  earth  are  Holiness  and  Truth.     Hence 

the  revelation  comprises  the  exhibition  of  a   Divine 

fhe  Incarna- 

twn-th:  key-  Life  upon  earth,  and  the  full  setting  forth  of  the  way 
doctrine.  by  ^{^  conformity  to  that  Life  may  be  attained. 

This  is  the  key  to  the  New  Testament,  and  to  the  creeds  of  the 
early  Church.  GOD  INCARNATE  was  the  foundation  of  all :  and 
this  verity  is  again  and  again  declared  to  be  the  sum  of  Christian 
doctrine.  The  avowal  of  Peter  on  behalf  of  all  the  disciples,  in 
"  the  coasts  of  Caesarea  Philippi,"  was  the  first  Apostles'  Creed  : l 
"  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Living  God  ; "  repeated  by 
Thomas  after  the  Resurrection  in  a  yet  sublimer  form,  when  he 
answered  and  said  unto  Jesus,  "  My  Lord  and  my  God !  " 

This  is  scarcely  the  place  for  discussions  as  to  the  origin  and 
The  earliest  growth  of  the  New  Testament  Canon.  It  may  suffice 
teaching  essen-  to  sa  that  tlie  eariiest  form  of  apostolic  teaching  was 
tially  histon-  J  .  L, 

col.  historical.     From  the  fact  of  the  Resurrection,  the 

first  preachers  of  the  truth  proceeded  to  testify  to  the  Divine  Life 
of  the  Son  of  God  upon  earth,  and  to  declare  remission  of  sins  in 
His  name  alone.  The  type  of  discourse  was  that  of  Peter's  address 
in  the  house  of  Cornelius,  Acts  x.  36-43.  Such  brief  narrative 
was  the  Protevangdion,  as  sometimes  termed,  the  outline  which  the 
companions  and  eye-witnesses  of  Christ's  ministry  filled  up  in  the 

1  For  an  account  of  the  origin  and  known  as  the  Apostles'  Creed,  see 
general  acceptance  of  the  form  now  Part  II.  ch.  vii.  §  i.  3. 
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various  but  harmonious  and  living  biographies  which  were  termed 
the  Gospels.  Mark,  "  the  companion  and  interpreter  of  Peter," 
gives  the  history  compendiously,  directly,  with  vivid  touches  of 
detail ;  Matthew  exhibits  pre-eminently  the  fulfilment  of  ancient 
prediction  and  the  glory  of  the  King  of  Israel;  Luke,  writing 
chiefly  for  Gentiles,  and  as  the  associate  of  Paul,  gives  especial 
prominence  to  those  incidents  and  discourses  which  show  the 
depth  and  universality  of  the  Redeemer's  love  ;  while  John,  the 
latest  of  the  Four,  takes  as  his  special  theme  the  Word  made  flesh, 
and  reveals  "  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father."  *  The  Acts  and 
the  Apocalypse  follow ;  —  the  history  of  early  struggle  and  the 
prophecy  of  final  triumph  :  the  former  declaring  Christ's  Life  on 
earth  to  have  been  but  a  beginning  of  His  work,  the  latter  showing 
to  us  that  work  consummated  and  crowned ;  the  Acts  beginning 
with  the  earthly  Jerusalem,  the  Revelation  ending  with  the  New 
Jerusalem,  "  coming  down  from  heaven,  having  the  glory  of  God." 
The  Epistles  which  lie  between,  called  forth  in  most  part  by  special 
or  incidental  circumstances,  are  essentially  a  Divinely  prompted 
elucidation  of  the  Divine  history  : — doctrine  evolved  from  the 
exhibition  of  the  one  perfect  life,  and  applied  to  the  renewal  and 
regulation  of  all  life,  that  every  one  who  nameth  the  name  of  Christ 
may  depart  from  iniquity.  The  doctrine  throughout  is  one  :  the 
forms  of  its  manifestation  are  varied.  Faith,  hope,  and  love  ever 
more  "  abide."  Paul  is  pre-eminently  the  apostle  of  Faith,  with 
his  deep  insight  into  the  truths  of  God ;  Peter,  with  his  sanguii/e 
soul,  may  stand  as  the  embodiment  of  Hope ;  while  John  abo  /e 
all  reveals  the  heart  of  Love.  Paul  again  is  the  great  Gentile 
missionary,  charged  with  the  exposition  of  a  universal  salvation  ; 
Peter,  to  whom  may  be  added  James,  was  an  apostle  of  the  cir 
cumcision,  whose  special  function  was  to  show  that  in  the  Gospel 

1  At  a  very  early  age  the  Four  by  the  Lion,  the  kingly  symbol ;  Luke 

Living  Creatures  of  the  Apocalypse  by  the  Ox,  symbol  of  Sacrifice;  and 

(ch.  iv.),   analogous  to  the  cherubic  John  by  the  Eagle,  outsoaring  human 

forms  of  Ezekiel  (ch.  i.),  were  taken  as  thought.       Some,    however,    see    in 

symbols  of  the  evangelists  :  Mark  was  Mark  the  Ox,  in  Luke  the  Man.    The 

denoted  by  the  Man,  on  account  of  application  is  ingenious,  but  certainly 

his  graphic  htuna-n  detail ;  Matthew  not  the  primary  sense  of  the  passage. 
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God's  highest,  greatest  Law  was  to  be  found ;  while  John,  living  in 
his  later  days  among  speculators  and  mystics,  was  concerned  above 
all  to  show  that  the  true  knowledge,  the  only  light,  the  all-assimi 
lating  life  abode  only  in  incarnate  Love.1  These  varieties,  however, 
were  not,  as  sometimes  alleged,  distinct  schools  of  doctrine.  There 
is  no  Gospel  specially  Petrine,  specially  Pauline,  specially  Johan- 
nine.  The  three  present  but  diverse  aspects  of  the  self-same  truth, 
and  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus. 

The  final  recognition  and  collection  into  one  volume  of  the 
c  bl  /'  f  New  Testament  writings  was  the  work  of  <*  subsequent 
the  New  Tes-  age.  For  the  present,  the  oral  teaching  of  the  apos- 
tament  Canon.  ^  an(j  ^^  immediate  associates  was  the  chiet 
source  of  instruction  to  the  Churches.  The  written  records, 
separately  existing,  individually  prized,  were  yet  principally  for 
future  generations.  There  is  sufficient  evidence,  however  (for 
which  the  reader  is  referred  to  specially  critical  works),  that  all  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  existed  in  their  present  form  before 
A.D.  70,  with  the  exception  of  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John, 
which  must  be  dated  subsequently  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ; 
probably  also  the  "Second  Epistle  of  Peter,"  and  possibly  the 
Apocalypse. 

1  See   the  very  interesting   series  wood's  ed.),  p.  206:   "James  regards 

of  parallels  drawn  between  the  three  the  New  Covenant  as  the  expansion  of 

apostles  in  Stanley's  Sermons  on  the  the  Law  ;  Peter  sees  in  it,  primarily, 

Apostolic  Age,  Serm.  i.     For  another  the   fulfilment  of  prophecy  ;  Paul  is 

view,  based  upon  the  special  relation  much  less  concerned  with  showing  the 

of  the   several   apostles   to   the    Old  relations  of  the   two  covenants  than 

Covenant,  see  DePrtssenst^>\\s&\\z.i-  with  bringing  out  their  differences." 
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§  2.  BEGINNINGS  OF  POST-CANONICAL  CHRISTIAN  LITERATURE  I 

THE  "TEACHING  OF  THE  APOSTLES." 

An  account  of  the  so-called  APOSTOLICAL  FATHERS  will  be 
given  hereafter.1  But  there  is  one  work  of  unique  interest  which, 
more  than  any  other,  may  claim  to  reflect  the  style  and  method  of 
Christian  teaching  in  the  age  immediately  succeeding  that  of 
the  apostles.  This  is  the  Didactic,  as  it  is  generally  termed ; — 
"The  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,"  or,  more  fully,  "The 
Teaching  of  the  Lord  by  the  Twelve  Apostles  to  the  Gentiles." 
To  this  treatise  there  are  evident  allusions  in  patristic  literature  ; 2 
its  leading  phrase,  "The  Two  Ways,"  became  a  common-place  of 
Christian  teaching.  Yet  the  work  had  remained  unknown  for 
centuries,  until  discovered  in  a  MS.  volume,  including  some  other 
remains  of  early  Christian  literature,  by  Philotheos  Bryennios,  in 
the  library  of  the  Jerusalem  Patriarchate  at  Constantinople.  It 
was  published  in  1883,  when  its  great  value  was  immediately 
recognised.3  Bishop  Lightfoot  assigned  to  it  a  very  early  date, 
for  reasons  like  the  following :  "  i.  The  itinerant  prophetic  order 
has  not  yet  displaced  the  permanent  localised  ministry,  but  exists 
side  by  side  with  it  as  in  the  lifetime  of  St.  Paul  (Eph.  iv.  1 1  ; 
i  Cor.  xii.  28).  2.  Episcopacy  has  apparently  not  yet  become 
universal ;  the  word  '  bishop '  is  still  used  as  synonymous  with 
'presbyter.'  3.  From  the  expression,  'after  ye  have  been  filled/ 
it  appears  that  the  agapd  still  remains  part  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
4.  The  archaic  simplicity  of  its  practical  suggestions  is  only  con 
sistent  with  the  early  infancy  of  a  church.  These  indications 
point  to  the  first  or  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  as  the 

1  See  Part  II.,  ch.  v.,  pp.  114 —  der    zwolf  Apostel,    Leipzig,    1884; 
123.  Philip    Schaff,    The    Oldest    Church 

2  Athanasius,  Ep.  Fest.  39,  "The  Manual,  Edinburgh,   1885  ;  and  ela- 
so-called  Doctrine  of  the  Apostles  ;  "  borate  editions  by  Canon  Spence  1885, 
Eusebius,  Eccl.  Hist.  iii.  25,    "The  and  H.  de  Romestin,  M.A.  1884.    A 
so-called  Doctrines  of  the  Apostles  ; "  handy  translation  of  it  is  contained  in 
Rufinus,    "The  Two  Ways."     The  The  Epistles  of  Clement  and  Poly  carp 
phrase,  8t5ox^?  ra>v  a.iro<n6\wv,  is  evi-  (Christian Classics  Series),  R.T.S.   Bp. 
dently  taken  from  Acts  ii.  42.  Lightfoot  gives  text  and  translation  in 

8  Dr.  Adolf  Harnack,  Die  Lehre       his  Apostolic  Fathers,  1891. 
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date  of  the  work  in  its  present  form."  Several  editions  have  been 
published,  both  in  Greek,  German  and  English,  with  illustrative 
annotations.  The  Didache  consists  of  two  parts  ;  the  former, 
"  The  Way  of  Life  and  the  Way  of  Death,"  contains  an  enumera 
tion  of  moral  duties  and  warnings  against  different  forms  of  sin, 
which  are  partly  reproduced  in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (see  below, 
p.  115),  and  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  p.  118.  The  second 
part,  which  is  of  chief  historical  interest,  treats  of  Baptism,  the 
Lord's  Supper,  the  honour  to  be  paid  to  teachers,  apostles  and 
prophets,  with  directions  for  worship  on  the  Lord's  Day,  and  for 
the  appointment  of  bishops  and  deacons ;  the  whole  being  closed 
by  solemn  warnings  of  the  Last  Judgment.  The  absence  of  any 
recognition  of  Church  authority,  or  of  the  baptismal  and  eucharistic 
theories  of  later  times,  is  very  observable.  The  reference  to 
"sacrifice,"  in  a  quotation  from  Malachi  ii.  14,  is  plainly  to  a 
thank-offering^  the  whole  congregation.1  Biblical  critics  will  note 
with  interest  that  the  Didache  contains  the  Doxology  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  in  the  abbreviated  form, "For  Thine  is  the  power  and  the 
glory  for  ever,"  omitting  "  Amen." 


§   3.    DOCTRINAL    CORRUPTIONS. 

The  errors  and  corruptions  of  the  primitive  Church  are  in 
Testimony  of  structive  in  a  twofold  way.  They  not  only  show  the 
Character  If '  constant  need  of  the  indwelling  Spirit  in  the  Church  to 
the  doctrine,  restrain  the  wayward  tendencies  of  the  understanding  ; 
but  they  illustrate  by  contrast  the  nature  of  the  truths  themselves  of 
which  they  are  the  distortion.  But  for  the  doctrine  of  God's  free 
grace,  there  could  have  been  no  Antinomianism  ;  but  for  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  Deity,  there  could  have  been  no  Docetism. 
This  important  point  will  be  repeatedly  illustrated  as  the  heresies 
of  successive  ages  come  under  review. 

Three  general  divisions  will  include  all  the  chief  schisms  and 

1  See  below,  p.  161. 
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heresies  of  the  apostolic  age.  These  were,  first,  the  false  doctrines, 
Threefold  encouraging  immorality,  into  which  the  truth  of  a  free 
heretical  salvation  was  perverted.  Secondly,  the  attempts  to 
belief.  engraft  the  forms  of  Judaism  upon  the  Christian  Church; 

and  thirdly,  the  beginnings  of  a  mystical  religious  philosophy, 
arising  from  the  infusion  of  heathen  or  naturalistic  elements. 

1.  The  Apostle  Paul  repeatedly  deals  with  the  question,  Shall  we 
First  d'wi-       sm>  because  not  under  law,  but   under   grace  ?     He 
swn:  The       meets  it  as  a  possible  objection  to  the  Christian  doc- 

Grace  of  God       .  ....... 

turned  into  trine ;  but  he  more  than  implies  that  the  immoral  tenet 
lawlessness.  was  actually  held.  There  were  those  who  maintained 
that  men  might  do  evil  in  order  that  good  might  come.  Hymenseus 
Hymenams  anc^  Philetus  taught  that  "  the  resurrection  was  past 
and  Philetus.  already,"  and  therefore  that  the  children  of  God,  having 
risen  above  the  obligations  of  their  earthly  life,  might  disregard 
those  obligations  and  live  without  restraint.  Such  teachings,  in 
the  words  of  St.  Jude,  had  "turned  the  grace  of  our  God  into 
lasciviousness,"  and,  in  the  language  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter, 
promised  liberty  while  betokening  the  slavery  of  corruption.  The 
tendency  to  these  doctrines,  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  had 
rebuked :  "Show  me  thy  faith  without  thy  works,  and  I  will  show 

Nicolaitanes  tliee  mv  faith  b>'  m-v  works  J "  and  it:  is  highly  probable 
and  Balaam-  that  "  the  doctrine  of  Balaam  "  and  "  the  doctrine  of  the 
Nicolaitanes  "  *  denounced  in  the  Apocalyptic  epistle  to 
Pergamos  were  of  the  same  cast.  In  the  words  of  the  succeeding 
epistle,  they  were  "  deep  "  doctrines  indeed,  but  "  depths  of  Satan  !  " 

2.  We  have  already  shown  (ch.  i.  §  5)  how  the  decisions  of 

1  See  Rev.  ii.  6,  14.  It  is  stated  20)  to  denote  complicity  in  the  prac- 
by  Irenasus  and  Tertullian  that  the  tices  by  which  he  led  Israel  astray, 
Nicolaitanes  were  followers  of  Nico-  Num.  xxv.  The  word  Balaam  may 
laus,  proselyte  of  Antioch  mentioned  mean  a  devourer  or  destroyer  of  the 
in  Acts  vi.  5.  The  opinion,  however,  people  (DJH&3),  and  so  might  appro- 
seems  to  rest  on  no  sufficient  grounds,  priately  be  represented  in  Greek  by  a 
and  is  generally  rejected  by  critics.  name  derived  from  >.*<i«,  to  conquer, 
Another  possible  view  is  that  which  and  Aaos,  people.  There  is  no  need 
identifies  the  sect  with  the  Balaamites,  therefore  to  suppose  a  false  teacher 
the  name  Balaam  being  allusively  or  named  Nicolaus.  See  Speakers 
mystically  used  (as  Jezebel  in  ver.  Commentary  in  loc. 
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the  Church  in  Jerusalem  on  the  question  of  Gentile  discipleship 
Second  divi-  na^  authorized  a  complete  emancipation  from  the  yoke 
sion:  Juda-  of  the  ceremonial  law.  Nevertheless,  the  Judaizing 
im^s'  tendency  remained,  and  displayed  itself  in  several  ways. 
Its  first  insidious  approaches  were  in  the  form  of  ritual  require- 
Ritual  claims,  ments ;  especially  that  of  circumcision, — a  demand 
which,  earnestly  as  the  Apostle  Paul  withstood  it,  had  considerable 
effect.  The  case  of  Titus  was  here  the  turning-point;  the  Galatians 
are  impressively  warned  that  if  circumcised  Christ  would  profit  them 
nothing ;  and  at  a  later  period  the  apostle  declares  to  the  Philip- 
pians  that  the  true  circumcision  is  spiritual  only,  the  outward  rite 
being  nothing  but  a  "concision" — a  mutilation.1  With  this  great 
ritual  demand  others  were  associated ;  the  observance  of  "  days, 
and  months,  and  times,  and  years  ; "  abstinence  from  meats  and 
drinks  ;  forms  of  asceticism,  with  the  motto,  "  Touch  not,  taste 
not,  handle  not."  The  enforcement  of  such  claims  is  repudiated  ; 
compliance  with  them  is  rebuked,  as  below  the  standard  of  a  lofty 
spirituality;  and  yet,  compared  with  circumcision,  they  are  regarded 
as  things  indifferent.  "  He  that  regardeth  the  day,  regardeth  it 
unto  the  Lord ;  and  he  that  regardeth  not  the  day,  to  the  Lord  he 
doth  not  regard  it."  "  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and 
drink."  But  wherever  these  Jewish  requirements  tended  to  the 
denial  or  the  obscuring  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
alone,  they  were  ever  met  by  the  most  uncompromising  opposition. 
After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  there  seems  to  have  sprung 

up  in  Pella  a  sect  which  carried  the  Tudaizin^  tend- 
2 he  Ebwmtcs  J 

and  Naza-      ency   still    further   than   in   the  days  of    Paul,    and 

rcnes.  strove   actually  to   combine   the    Mosaic  institutions 

with  a  narrow  and  mutilated  Gospel.  This  form  of  doctrine 
was  termed  Ebionism^  not  from  the  founder  of  the  sect,  one 
Ebion,  as  Tertullian  supposes,  but  from  the  Hebrew  word  signify 
ing  poor?  The  Ebionites  rejected  the  writings  of  Paul,  and  of 

1  See  Gal.  v.  I — 6  ;  Phil.  ii.  2,  3  ;      immediately  to  the  question  concerning 
Col.  ii.   8 — 23  j    Rom.  xiv. ;    I    Cor.      meats  offered  to  idols.) 

(These  two  latter  chapters  refer  2  pas.  The  term  may  have  been 
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the  Gospel  histories  received  only  Matthew,  from  which,  however, 
they  expunged  the  history  of  the  miraculous  conception.  In 
their  view  Christ  was  neither  Divine  nor  pre-existent,  being  the 
Son  of  David,  but  not  the  Son  of  God.  Circumcision  was 
essential  to  salvation,  and  the  great  work  of  Christ  was  to  con 
firm  the  law.  It  was,  however,  not  until  the  fourth  century  that 
the  Ebionites  became  prominent  and  powerful.  So  early  as  the 
second,  an  offshoot  of  the  sect,  under  the  name  of  Nazarenes,  held 
a  milder  form  of  the  same  views,  insisting  on  the  absolute  necessity 
of  circumcision,  but  being,  according  to  Neander,  of  a  genuine 
evangelical  disposition,  opposing  the  ceremonial  strictness  of  the 
Pharisees,  refraining  from  the  enforcement  of  the  ceremonial  law 
upon  the  heathen,  and  highly  esteeming  the  Apostle  Paul  as  a 
Christian  teacher,  although  denying  the  inspired  authority  of  any 
part  of  the  New  Testament  save  the  Hebrew  version  of  Matthew's 
Gospel. 

3.  Some  special  forms  of  false  doctrine  arising  from  the  admixture 
Third  of  Gentile  speculations  with    Christian  elements  may 

division  :        ^{^   considerable   certainty  be  traced  up  to  Simon 

Admixture  of  *. 

Gentile  specu-  Magus,  trom  the  mass  of  legends  which  have 
lations.  become  connected  with  this  man's  name,  thus  much 

at  least  is  tolerably  clear,  that  his  system  was  a  form  of  pantheistic 
dualism  :  the  universe  being  represented  as  the  evolution  of  two 
germs,  the  mind  formative,  the  idea  receptive.  The  former  reveals 
itself  as  heaven,  the  latter  as  earth :  man  combines  both.  To 
deliver  the  mind  from  its  enthralment  is  salvation  :  this  Simon 
declared  to  be  his  own  work ;  meanwhile  representing  this  enthral 
ment  as  personified  in  a  courtesan  of  Tyre,  Helena  by  name,  whom 
he  made  companion  of  his  wanderings.  "  He  set  himself  forth  as 
the  great  Deliverer,  the  true  Christ.  He  said  that  he  had  appeared 
as  the  Son  in  Judaea,  as  the  Father  in  Samaria,  and  as  the  Holy 
Ghost  among  the  nations ;  but  that  under  these  or  other  names 

applied  to  these  persons  as  the  adher-  poorer  class.     See  Irenoeus,  xxx.  2. 
ents  of  a  poor  and  crucified  Messiah,  J  See  the  Philosophoumena  of Ilip- 

or  (according  to  Epiphanius)  because  polytus,  p.  163.     (Bunsen,  Hippolytus 

they   were   themselves  chiefly  of  the  and  his  Age,  vol.  i.  p.  43.) 
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he  always  fulfilled  the  same  mission,  which  was  to  set  free  the 
idea  from  the  fetters  of  the  body.  With  this  design  he  took  a  form 
like  the  inferior  powers,  and  submitted  to  seeming  suffering. 
The  parable  of  the  lost  sheep  represented,  according  to  Simon,  his 
redeeming  work.  Did  he  not,  like  the  Good  Shepherd,  seek  out 
the  unfortunate  Helena,  the  object  of  his  compassion,  who  had 
strayed  into  the  lower  world  like  the  sheep  into  the  desert  ?  He 
wrought  her  salvation  by  revealing  himself  to  her,  and  he  was  to 
restore  her  to  that  higher  region  from  which  she  had  fallen.  This 
unfortunate  Helena,  the  personification  of  the  idea  held  captive  in 
the  chains  of  nature,  is  found  in  every  man,  since  man  is  a  perfect 
microcosm,  and  contains  in  himself  all  the  elements  of  the  world. 
The  work  of  enfranchisement  is  therefore  to  be  carried  on  in  every 
individual.  Thus  Simon  promised  salvation  to  all  who  should 
believe  in  him  and  call  upon  his  name."  ! 

The  influence  of  Simon,  so  far  as  he  personally  was  concerned, 
Earl  Dual  seems  to  nave  passed  away  with  himself.2  The 
istic  specula-  tendency  to  speculate  in  the  same  direction,  however, 
remained,  and  in  combination  with  the  remaining 
Judaism  of  the  Church  gave  rise  to  many  strange  and  complicated 
forms  of  error.  In  a  subsequent  age,  as  we  shall  see,  these  were 
classed  under  the  general  head  of  Gnosticism,  with  regard  to  which 
it  is  often  difficult  to  say  whether  it  is  more  prevailingly  a  Jewish  or 
a  Gentile  perversion.  At  the  basis  of  these  speculations  lay  still  the 
principle  of  Dualism,  but  in  another  form  than  that  maintained  by 
Simon.  Matter  was  essentially  evil :  the  principle  of  imperfection. 
Hence  this  lower  world  was  not  the  creation  of  the  Supreme  God, 
but  of  an  inferior  power,  the  Demiurgus:  and  the  main  result  of  this 
philosophy,  as  regards  religion,  was  the  denial  of  the  Incarnation. 

1  De  Pressense,  Early  Years  of  the  take.    In  1574  a  statue  was  dug  out  of 
Christian  Church  (Les  Trois  Premieres  the    island    of    the    Tiber,    inscribed 
Siecles  de  V Eglise],  translated  by  Miss  SEMONI  SANGO  DEO  P'IDIO.     Semo 
Ilarwood,  Book  2,  ch.  iv.  §  2,  p.  284.  Sangus  was  an  old  Sabine  deity,  and 

2  According  to  Justin    Martyr,   a  to  him  the  statue  was  dedicated  by  one 
statue  was  erected  to  Simon  in  Rome,  Sextus    Pompeius.       Justin    probably 
with    the    inscription,    SIMONI    DEO  saw  the   inscription,  and  by  a   hasty 
SANCTO.     This,  however,  was  a  mis-  inference  was  led  into  error. 
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With  this  form  of  unbelief  the  name  of  Menander,  said  to  have 
Cerinthus,  been  a  disciple  of  Simon  Magus,  and  especially  that  of 
Menander^  .^Q  heresiarch  Cerinthus,  are  peculiarly  connected. 
Gnosticism.  Cerinthus  is  said  to  have  been  an  Alexandrian  Jew, 
who  taught  in  Asia  Minor,  the  scene  of  the  later  labours  of  the 
Apostle  John.  There  is  a  tradition,  quoted  by  Irenaeus  from 
Polycarp,  that  the  apostle,  finding  himself  on  one  occasion  in 
the  public  bath  at  the  same  time  as  Cerinthus,  hurried  from  the 
place,  lest  the  very  presence  of  the  blasphemer  should  cause 
the  roof  to  fall.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  direct  antagonism  between  the  teachings  of  the 
two.  Cerinthus  held,  according  to  Irenaeus,  "  that  Jesus  was  not 
born  of  a  Virgin,  but  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  born 
altogether  as  other  men  are  :  but  excelling  all  men  in  virtue, 
knowledge,  and  wisdom.  At  His  baptism  the  Christ  came  down 
upon  Him  from  Him  who  is  over  all,  in  the  shape  of  a  dove,  and 
then  He  declared  to  the  world  the  unknown  Father,  and  wrought 
miracles.  At  the  end  the  Christ  left  Jesus,  and  Jesus  suffered  and 
rose  again,  but  the  Christ  being  spiritual  was  impassible."  l  To 
these  and  kindred  errors  the  Apostle  John  repeatedly  refers ;  as 
when  he  makes  it  the  test  of  truth  and  falsehood  that  the  true 
believers  acknowledged  Christ  to  have  come  in  the  flesh,  adding  in 
his  epistle  to  the  "  elect  lady,"2  that  the  denial  of  this  doctrine  is  the 
mark  of  a  "  deceiver  and  antichrist."  Without  following  the  writers 
who  maintain  that  John's  Gospel  was  expressly  written  with  a  con 
troversial  aim  against  these  early  Gnostics,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
perceive  a  reference  to  their  doctrines  in  such  explicit  declara 
tions  as  that  "  the  Word  was  made  flesh,"  that  He  combined  in 
Himself  the  Light,  the  Life,  the  Truth,  and  that  "  all  things  were 
made  by  Him."  To  assert  the  manhood  of  Jesus  no  less  than  His 

1  Irenaeus  on  Heresies,  \.  26.  name.)   Compare  I  Tim.  lii.  16,  where 

2  See  I  John  iv.  2,  3  ;  2  John  7.  "manifested  in  the  flesh  "  seems  to  be 
(The    phrase    rendered    "the    Elect  directed    against   the   same   forms  of 
Lady "    has    been   read    "  the    lady  error.     Timothy,  it  should  be  noted, 
Electa,"  or  "  the  Elect  Kyria,"  each  was   at    Ephesus,    where   the    heresy 
word  being  taken  in  turn  as  a  proper  arose. 
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Divinity,  and  His  Divinity  no  less  than  His  manhood,  was 
throughout  the  aim  of  the  beloved  disciple ;  and  the  doctrine  that 
the  Divine  effluence  was  a  thing  apart  from  Him,  descending  upon 
Him  in  His  baptism,  but  departing  before  His  death,  receives  a 
distinct  denial  in  the  words,  "  This  is  He  that  came  by  water  and 
blood,  even  Jesus  Christ ;  not  by  water  only,  but  by  water  and 
blood."  "  Thus,  at  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age,  John,  like 
Paul,  with  a  firm  hand  uplifts  the  cross,  as  a  beacon  of  light  to 
shine  through  all  the  darkness  of  coming  storms.  The  folly  of  the 
cross  is  to  be  for  ever  the  wisdom  of  the  Church ;  and  against  the 
rock  on  which  it  stands  all  the  surges  of  heresy  will  break  in  vain."  L 

1  De  Pressens-f. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

~D  EFERENCE  has  already  been  made  to  the  deep  obscurity 
which  closes  the  history  of  the  apostolic  age.1  The  zone  of 
darkness  which  thus  isolates  the  period  of  miracle  and  apostolic 
inspiration,  seems  a  boundary  fixed  by  Providence  to  mark  the 
incomparable  greatness  of  that  era.  When  we  can  once  more 
clearly  read  the  annals  of  the  Church,  we  find  it  engaged  in  a 
struggle  with  the  world,  which,  with  many  a  vicissitude,  continued 
for  two  hundred  years.  During  these  centuries  the  kingdom  of  God 
was  confronted  by  a  dominant  heathenism.  The  whole  force  of 
the  Roman  Empire  was  arrayed  against  Christianity,  so  as  to  test  in 
every  way  its  imperishable  life.  It  was  a  natural  consequence,  that 
the  spirit  of  the  Church  should  be  practical  rather  than  doctrinal. 
The  discipline  through  which  it  passed  was  calculated  above  all  to 
develop  the  heroic  character.  Believers  in  Christ  were  thrown 
back  upon  the  simplicity  of  their  trust.  The  very  errors  and 
schisms  of  the  time  sprang  from  the  misdirection  or  the  miscalcula 
tions  of  zeal.  Not  yet  had  come  the  age  of  careful  analysis  or  subtle 
distinctions.  Theology  had  scarcely  begun  to  be  formulated. 
Christians  might  not  be  able  to  define  their  creed,  but  they  could 
die  for  their  faith. 

It  will  be  convenient,  in  treating  of  this  period,  first  to  con 
sider  the  external  relations  of  the  Church,  its  missions,  and  the 
enlarging  boundaries  of  its  conquests,  its  conflict  with  Jew  and 
Gentile,  and  the  successive  persecutions  which  it  endured ;  and 
then  to  set  forth  its  interior  life,  its  literature,  and  its  doctrine. 

1  See  First  Part,  ch.  i.  §§6,  7. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

MISSIONS  AND  EXTENT  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

§    I.    CIRCUMSTANCES    CONTRIBUTING    TO    THE    DIFFUSION    OF   THE 

GOSPEL. 

PHE  whole  period  was  marked  by  the  gradual  and  silent  diffusion 
of  the  Gospel  in  the  different  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Rarely  indeed  have  the  churches  in  any  nations  preserved  authentic 
memorials  of  their  origin.  The  kingdom  of  God  has  come 
without  observation.1  It  is  certain  that  the  unrecorded  labours  of 
apostles  and  of  evangelists  wholly  dedicated  to  the  work  must  have 
largely  contributed  to  the  spread  of  Christian  truth ;  but  other 
agencies,  less  conspicuous,  were  almost  as  effective.  Great  military 
roads  traversed  the  empire  from  Syria  to  Spain,  as  truly  available 
for  the  soldiers  of  the  cross  as  for  the  Roman  armies.  In  times 
of  peace  these  roads  were  astir  with  ceaseless  traffic ;  and  wherever 
Christian  traders  went,  they  made  it  part  of  their  business  to  utter 
the  glad  tidings.  In  many  of  the  Roman  legions  there  were 
pious  soldiers,  who  found  opportunities,  in  march  or  encampment, 
to  scatter  the  seeds  of  truth.  Slaves  carried  the  message  of 
salvation  to  their  masters,  women  to  their  husbands.  Against  the 
background  of  heathen  immorality,  the  character  and  example  of 
Christians  became  brightly  conspicuous ;  the  patient  heroism  of 
multitudes  under  cruel  persecution  attested  a  more  than  earthly 
stay;  and,  in  the  oft-quoted  phrase  of  Tertullian,  "the  blood  of 
martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the  Church."  Refugees  from  persecution 
became  evangelists  in  distant  places,  after  the  precedent  set  by  the 
"men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene"  at  Antioch  ;  new  churches  start  to 

1  For  reference  to  early  traditions  respecting  apostolic  labours,  see  First 
Tart,  ch.  i.  $  6. 
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light  from  time  to  time,  without  giving  any  trace  of  their  origin;  and 
by  the  close  of  the  third  century  there  was  no  considerable  part  of 
the  Roman  Empire  in  which  a  Christian  community  did  not  exist. 

§    2.    DETAILS    OF    PROGRESS  :    CHURCHES    IN    ASIA. 

Details  must  necessarily  be  scanty.  In  ASIA  the  churches 
Palestine.  of  Palestine,  rent  and  scattered  in  the  disruption 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  found  a  refuge,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
in  Pella  beyond  the  Jordan ;  returning  afterwards  in  scattered 
companies  to  the  ruined  city  of  Jerusalem,  selecting  as  their  chief 
pastor  one  Symeon,  said  to  be  a  relative  of  our  Lord.1  The  Jews 
themselves  were  excluded  by  Hadrian  from  Jerusalem,  rebuilt  by 
that  monarch,  and  named  ^Elia  Capitolina;  and  from  the  year  135 
a  succession  of  Gentile  bishops  presided  over  the  church  in  the 
Holy  City.  In  Csesarea  there  long  existed  a  Christian  church, 
renowned  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  as  the  residence 
of  Eusebius,  the  "father  of  ecclesiastical  history." 

The  apostolic  churches  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  continued  to 
Syria  and      exist :  Antioch,  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Sardis  being  long 
Asia  Minor,  conspicuous ;  while  the  churches  of  Galatia,  though 
prone  to  perversion,  as  of  old,  still   in  the  last  great  persecution 
had  their  martyrs  for  the  faith.  By  the  middle  of  the  second  century 
the  Gospel  had  penetrated  to  Edessa,  in  Mesopotamia;  while  inci- 
Othcr         dental  notices  appear  abort  the  same  time  of  Christian 
districts.       communities  in  Persia,  Media,  Bactria,  and  Parthia. 
Not  long  after  this,  churches  are  found  in  Armenia  and  Arabia. 
Farther  to  the  east  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  cannot  be  deci 
sively  traced,  although  there  is  a  tradition  that  the  north-western 
provinces  of  India  had  also  received  the  message  of  salvation. 

§   3.    CHURCHES    IN    EUROPE. 

The  churches  of  EUROPE  naturally  had  Rome  as  their  centre, 

Rome  and      a^tnouSn  as  vet  no  supremacy  over  the  rest  was  either 

Italy.         claimed  or  accorded.      Throughout  Italy  Christian 

communities    were    numerous ;    and    they  are    found  also  in   the 

1  Son  of  Clupas,  Euseb.  Ecd.  Hist.,  iii.  32.     On  his  crucifixion,  see  p.  57. 
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Roman  colonies  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  Of  the  apostolic 
Greece.  churches  in  Greece  little  is  known.  One  pleasant 
glimpse  of  the  Christians  in  Philippi  is  given  in  connexion  with  the 
history  of  Ignatius,  who  passed  through  that  city  on  his  way  to 
martyrdom,  and  was  kindly  escorted  on  his  way  by  members  of 
the  Philippian  church,  a  service  acknowledged  by  a  letter  from 
the  martyr's  friend,  Polycarp  of  Smyrna.1  The  church  in  Thessa- 
lonica  lived  on  through  every  struggle,  until  in  later  days  it  became 
•'  the  bulwark  of  Oriental  Christendom."  Athens  and  Corinth  too 
maintained  an  honourable  place  among  Christian  communities ; 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite  being  first  bishop  of  Athens,  afterwards 
martyr  ;  and  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
century,  having  addressed  letters  to  several  churches.2 

But  the  main  stream  of  Christian  influence  passed  westward, 
Gaul,  Spain,  and  no  churches  in  these  early  times  were  more  active 
and  Britain.  and  important  than  those  of  Gaul  and  Spain.  Their 
origin,  like  that  of  others,  is  obscure.  The  latter  country  may 
have  been  visited  by  the  Apostle  Paul  after  his  first  Roman 
imprisonment,  but  this  is  uncertain.  Some  minor  peculiarities  of 
practice  and  doctrine  in  the  churches  of  Western  Europe  lead  to 
the  inference  that  the  Gospel  was  introduced  thither  from  Asia 
Minor;  and  there  is  evidence  that  evangelists  from  the  East  had 
penetrated  to  Britain  by  the  middle  of  the  second  century ;  as 
not  long  after  Tertullian  writes  of  "  haunts  of  the  Britons,  inaccess 
ible  to  the  Romans,  but  subjugated  to  Christ." 

§   4.    CHURCHES    IN    AFRICA. 

The  churches  in  AFRICA  seem  to  have  had  a  twofold  origin. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  Christian  faith  spread  from  Alexandria, 
where  it  had  been  planted  in  apostolic  times,  throughout  Egypt, 
westwards  to  Cyrene  and  southwards  to  Ethiopia.  The  churches 
of  Proconsular  Africa,  of  which  the  centre  was  Carthage,  no  doubt 

1  See  Epistle  ol  Folycarp  to  the  3  To  be  distinguished  from  Diony- 
Philippians  in  Apostolic  Fathers,  A.  N.  sius  of  Alexandria,  a  writer  of  the  third 
Lib. ,  69 ;  also  Lightfoot,  vol.  ii.  p.  906.  century. 
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had  their  origin  from  Rome.  These  churches  bore  a  gallant  part 
in  the  long  contest  with  heathenism,  and  were  prominent  also  in 
the  theological  struggles  of  succeeding  ages. 

§   5.    NUMERICAL    ESTIMATES. 

What  proportion  of  the  community  had  at  any  given  period 
embraced  the  Christian  faith  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  ;  and  obviously 
the  number  would  greatly  vary  in  different  localities.  Judging 
from  the  testimony  of  perhaps  too  partial  apologists,  the  proportion 
would  appear  very  considerable,  at  least  in  the  great  centres  of 
population.  Thus  Justin  writes,  in  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
Justin.  tury:  "There  is  not  one  single  race  of  men,  whether 
barbarians  or  Greeks,  or  whatever  they  may  be  called,  nomads  or 
vagrants,  or  herdsmen  living  intents,  among  whom  prayers  and  giving 
of  thanks  are  not  offered  through  the  name  of  the  crucified  Jesus." 1 
Ire  nans.  Irenaeus,  not  long  afterwards,  says:  "The  churches 
which  have  been  planted  in  Germany  do  not  believe  or  hand  down 
anything  different,  nor  do  those  in  Spain,  nor  those  in  Gaul,  nor 
those  in  the  East,  nor  those  in  Egypt,  nor  those  in  Libya,  nor 
those  which  have  been  established  in  the  central  regions  of  the 
Tertullian.  world."  2  At  the  end  of  the  century  Tertullian  writes  : 
"  We  are  but  of  yesterday,  and  we  have  filled  every  place  among 
you, — cities,  islands,  fortresses,  towns,  market-places,  the  very 
camp,  tribes,  companies,  senate,  forum, — we  have  left  nothing  to 
you  but  the  temples  of  your  gods."  "  Were  the  Christians  to  retire 
from  the  heathen  community,"  Tertullian  adds,  "  you  (the  heathen) 
would  be  horror-struck  at  the  solitude  in  which  you  would  find 
yourselves,  at  such  an  all-prevailing  silence,  and  that  stupor  as  of 
a  dead  world.  You  would  have  to  seek  subjects  to  govern.  You 
would  have  more  enemies  than  citizens  remaining  ! "  3  Addressing 

1  Dialogue    with.      Trypho,     chap.  218).      After  applying  Acts  ii   9,    IO 
cxvii.  (Ante-Nicene  Lib.,  p.  247).  to  the  spread  of  Christianity,  Tertul- 

2  Against   Heresies,  Book  I.  c.  x.  lian  speaks  of  "  the  varied  races  of  the 
\  2  (Ante-Nicene  Lib.,  vol.  i.  p.  43).  Gaetulians,    and    manifold  confines  of 

3  Tert.    Apol.,    c.     xxxvii.    (Ante-  the  Moors,  all  the  limits  of  the  Spains, 
Nicene  Lib.,  vol.  i.  p.  116).     Sec  also  and  the  diverse  nations  of  the  Gauls, 
letter  to  the  Jews,  c.  vii.  (vol.  iii.   p.  and  the  haunts  of  the  Britons,  inaccess- 
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the  pagan  governor  of  Carthage,  Tertullian  says  again,  that  if 
Christianity  were  to  be  suppressed  the  city  would  have  to  be 
decimated:  "What  will  be  the  anguish  of  the  city,  as  each  one 
there  recognizes  his  relations  and  companions,  as  he  sees  there,  it 
may  be,  men  of  your  own  order,  and  noble  ladies,  and  all  the 
leading  persons  of  the  city,  and  either  kinsmen  or  friends  of  those 
of  your  own  circle  ?  Spare  thyself,  if  not  us  poor  Christians  ! 
Spare  Carthage,  if  not  thyself  ! "  1 

But  these  statements  may  be  rhetorical  exaggerations.  Vague 
Illustrative  numerical  estimates  are  to  be  distrusted  even  in  sober 
facts.  histories,  much  more  in  fervid  appeals ;  and  there 
are  few  statistics  of  any  kind  to  aid  the  calculation.  In  the  year 
200  a  synod  was  held  at  Carthage  consisting  of  seventy  bishops, 
but  the  churches  over  which  they  respectively  presided  were 
probably  small.  In  251,  according  to  Eusebius,  it  was  stated  by 
Cornelius,  the  bishop  of  the  church  in  Rome,  that  there  were  in 
that  church  forty-six  presbyters,  seven  deacons,  seven  sub-deacons, 
forty-two  acolytes,  fifty-two  exorcists,  readers,  and  janitors ;  and 
more  than  one  thousand  five  hundred  widows,  afflicted,  and  needy. 
From  these  data  it  may  be  judged  that  the  membership  of  the 
Church  must  at  that  time  have  been  numbered  by  thousands,  with 
of  course  a  yet  larger  nominal  Christian  community  around. 
Gibbon  and  Milman  estimate  the  population  of  Rome  at  the  begin 
ning  of  the  third  century  as  one  million  two  hundred  thousand, 
and  the  calculation  of  the  former  that  a  twentieth  were  nominal 
Christians  may  be  adopted  as  a  minimum. 

ible   to  the  Romans,  but   subjugated  reigns,  as  of   Him   before  whom   the 

to  Christ  ;  and  of  the  Sarmatians,  and  gates  of  all  cities  have  been  opened, 

Dacians,  and  Germans,  and  Scythians,  and  to  whom  none  are  closed,  before 

\nd  of  many  remote   nations,    and  of  whom  iron  bars  have  been  crumbled, 

provinces  and  islands  many  to  us  un-  and  brazen  valves  opened." 
known.     In  all  which  places  the  name  1   7o  Scapula,  §  5  (vol.  i.  p.  52). 

of  the  Christ  who   is   already   come 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  ITS  ENEMIES  :  THE  JEWS. 
§    I.  THE  JEWS  AS  INSTIGATORS  OF  PERSECUTION. 

n^HE  hostility  of  the  Jews  to  the  religion  of  Christ,  although 
not  weakened  by  time,  had  after  the  primitive  age  but  little 
direct  influence  on  the  Church,  as  the  political  existence  of  their 
nation  passed  away  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Still  Jewish 
zealots  are  found  actively  instigating  popular  attacks  in  heathen 
cities  upon  the  Christians,  and  appear  in  suspicious  connexion 
with  the  chief  imperial  enemies  of  the  faith.  The  martyrdom  of 
Symeon,  bishop  of  the  church  in  Pella,  and  afterwards  in  Jeru 
salem,  after  the  return  of  the  Christians  to  the  Holy  City,  was 
undoubtedly  due  to  Jewish  instigation.  As  before  stated,  Symeon 
was  a  descendant  of  the  House  of  David ;  and  this  circumstance 
was  so  artfully  employed  to  excite  the  jealous  fears  of  the  Roman 
authorities,  that  the  aged  pastor  was  tortured  and  crucified,  it  is 
said,  at  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  twenty.1 

§   2.    REVOLT   OF   BAR-COCHAB. 

One  attempt  out  of  many  made  by  the  fallen  people  to  regain 
through  insurrection  the  lost  honours  of  their  race  connects  itself 
with  the  history  of  the  Church.  On  the  accession  of  Hadrian 
(y£lius  Hadrianus)  to  the  empire,  A.D.  117,  he  issued  an  edict 
forbidding  the  religious  practices  of  the  Jewish  people — circum 
cision,  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  public  reading  of 
the  Law.  It  was  further  announced  that  a  Roman  colony  was  to 

1  Eusebius,  Eccl.  Hist.,  iii.  32. 
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be  placed,  and  heathen  worship  established,  in  Jerusalem  itself. 
This  last  blow  inspired  the  Jews  for  a  time  with  the  courage  of 
despair.  Taught  to  believe  that  the  darkest  hour  would  herald 
their  deliverance  by  that  Messiah  whom  they  had  not  ceased  to 
expect,  they  lent  a  credulous  ear  to  an  adventurer  who  suddenly 
appeared  in  the  character  of  the  predicted  king.  Their  chief 
Rabbi,  Akiba,  acknowledged  the  pretensions  and  became  the 
standard-bearer  of  the  daring  impostor.  "Behold,"  said  the  hoary 
enthusiast  to  a  great  assembly  of  the  people,  "the  Star  that  is 
come  out  of  Jacob  :  the  days  of  redemption  are  at  hand."  In 
allusion  to  Balaam's  prophecy  thus  quoted,  the  "false  Christ" 
assumed  the  title  of  Bar-cochab,  Son  of  a  Star ;  changed  by  his 
deluded  countrymen,  after  his  defeat  and  death,  into  Bar-cosiba, 
Son  of  a  Lie.  Many  thousands  flocked  around  his  standard,  not 
only  from  Palestine,  but  from  Cyrene,  Egypt,  and  Mesopotamia. 
The  insurgents  held  the  ruined  fortress  of  Jerusalem  for  three 
years,  and  when  dislodged  found  for  awhile  a  stronghold  in  Either 
— probably  the  ancient  Beth-horon.  Throughout  the  struggle,  the 
Christians,  who  steadfastly  refused  to  take  part  in  it,  were  subjected 
to  the  greatest  cruelties  by  the  followers  of  Bar-cochab.  More 
than  half  a  million  of  Jews  are  said  to  have  perished  before  the 
rebellion  was  finally  crushed,  upon  which  the  Emperor  immediately 
carried  out  his  design  of  rebuilding  Jerusalem,  calling  the  city 
Jerusalem  -#£lia,  after  his  own  name,  and  dedicating  it  to  Jupiter 
re-named.  of  tjie  Capitol  by  the  adjunct  Capitolina.  In  acknow 
ledgment  of  the  neutrality  of  Christians  during  the  struggle,  they 
were  permitted  free  access  to  the  city ;  the  Jews  being  rigorously 
excluded,  even  from  the  neighbouring  heights,  to  which  they  were 
admitted  only  once  a  year  to  bewail  the  fallen  fortunes  of  their 
Zion.  The  Ebionites  and  Nazarenes  of  Pella1  were  largely  rein 
forced,  it  is  said,  by  numbers  of  the  church  from  Jerusalem,  unable 
to  brook  the  profanation  of  the  Holy  City,  and  resenting  especially 
the  appointment  of  a  Gentile  bishop. 

1  See  Part  I.  p.  44. 
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§   3.    JEWISH    CALUMNIES    AGAINST   THE    CHRISTIANS. 

But  if  the  sword  of  Judaism  was  perforce  sheathed,  its  tongues 
and  pens  were  active.  The  apologetic  writings  of  the  period, 
which  will  be  hereafter  described,  show  that  the  Jews  were  busy 
throughout  this  whole  era  in  circulating  calumnies  against  the 
Christians.  "  You,"  says  Justin,  addressing  the  Jews,  "  have  sent 
chosen  and  ordained  men  throughout  all  the  world  to  proclaim  that 
a  godless  and  lawless  heresy  has  sprung  from  one  Jesus,  a  Galilean 
deceiver,  whom  we  crucified  ;  but  His  disciples  stole  Him  by  night 
from  the  tomb,  where  He  was  laid  when  unfastened  from  the 
cross,  and  now  deceive  men  by  asserting  that  He  has  risen  from 
the  dead  and  ascended  to  heaven.  Moreover,  you  accuse  Him  of 
having  taught  those  godless,  lawless,  and  unholy  doctrines  which 
you  mention  to  the  condemnation  of  those  who  confess  Him  to 
be  the  Christ,  and  a  Teacher  from,  and  Son  of,  God.  Besides 
this,  even  when  your  city  is  captured,  and  your  land  ravaged,  you 
do  not  repent,  but  dare  to  utter  imprecations  on  Him  and  all  who 
believe  in  Him.  Yet  we  do  not  hate  you,  or  those  who,  by  your 
means,  have  conceived  such  prejudices  against  us ;  but  we  pray 
that  even  now  all  of  you  may  repent  and  obtain  mercy  from  God, 
the  compassionate  and  long-suffering  Father  of  all."1 

1  Dialogue  with  Tryfho,  ch.  cviii.  (Ante-Nicene  Lib.,  p.  235). 
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CHAPTER  III. 
THE  CHURCH  AND  ITS  ENEMIES  :  THE  GENTILES. 

§   I.    MOTIVES    AND    CAUSES    OF    PERSECUTION. 

/CHRISTIANITY  was  an  exclusive  religion.  Its  first  principle 
^  was  that  there  was  one  only  Name  "  in  which  men  must  be 
Exdusiveness  saved."  This  fact  set  it  at  once  in  strong  contrast 
of  Christianity.  with  the  easy  tolerance  of  the  Roman  policy.  Under 
the  empire,  as  Gibbon  has  remarked,  all  religions  were  held  by  the 
people  as  equally  true,  by  the  philosophers  as  equally  false,  and  by 
the  magistrates  as  equally  useful.  The  people  would  therefore 
hate  and  oppose  a  religion  which  set  out  by  declaring  the  falsehood 
of  all  other  beliefs ;  the  philosophers  would  be  impatient  of  the 
declaration  that  here  was  absolute  and  certain  truth ;  and  the 
magistrates  would  resist  the  attempt  to  subvert  the  many  religions 
which  held  their  subjects  in  order.  The  Jews  had  persecuted  from 
fanaticism ;  the  Gentiles  persecuted  from  in  different]'  sm  ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  say  which  extreme  is  the  more  essentially  hostile  to  the 
Christian  faith. 

2.  Christianity  was  a  holy  religion.  One  of  its  earliest  lessons 
Holiness  was  to  renounce,  what  other  religions  had  fostered, 
of  Christianity.  «  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts."  This  placed  it  in 
immediate  antagonism  to  those  who  had  hitherto  found  in  their  very 
worship  a  licence  for  their  sins.  The  era  was  one  of  corruption  and 
unblushing  vice ; l  the  Gospel  was  unflinching  in  its  disclosures, 
stern  in  its  reproofs,  terrible  in  its  denunciation  of  the  wrath  of 
God.  It  was  impossible,  therefore,  but  that  it  should  be  resisted 

1  See  Tholuck,  Nature  and  Moral  Jew  in  the  Courts  of  the  Temple  of 
Influence  of  Heathenism  (trans.  Clark,  Christ  (trans.  Longman,  1862),  vol.  ii. 
1840;  ,  Dollinger,  The  Gentile  and  the  bk.  y. 
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with  the  whole  force  of  man's  depraved  will ;  and  the  simple  secret 
of  many  a  persecution  is  to  be  found  in  the  old  truth,  that  "  the 
carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God." 

3.  Christianity  was  an  aggressive  religion.     It  was  the  policy 
Aggressiveness   of  Rome  to  allow  all  subjugated  nations  to  remain 
of  Christianity.  m  the  peacefui  practice  of  their  own  faith.     In  the 
very    metropolis,    the   Dacian  or  the  German,   the   Gaul  or  the 
Briton,  was  at  liberty  to  honour  his  own  ancestral  deities.    Within 
a  certain  limit  even  Roman  citizenship  was  compatible  with  the 
adoption    of  various   forms   of  worship.     The   list   of  religiones 
lirittz,  "licensed  religions,"  grew  larger  year  by  year.     Even  the 
Jewish  faith  was  included,  JEHOVAH  being  regarded  as  no  more 
than  the  tutelary  god  of  Israel.     But  none  of  these  religions  inter 
fered  with  any  other :  the  Jews  themselves  cared  but  little  to  make 
proselytes.     The  Christian  held  his  faith  in  an  altogether  different 
spirit.     He  must  preach  to  all :  the  strength  of  his  Church  lay  in 
the  converts  which  it  made.     Society,  seemed  thus  threatened  by 
a  new  danger,  and  the  fiercest  persecutions  of  early  time  were 
directed  not  so  much  against  the  Christian  faith  as  against  evan 
gelistic  zeal. 

4.  The  Christian  Church  was  a  society.    Unlike  other  religions, 
The  Church  a    ^  sought  no  material  centre  nor  outward  embodiment. 

Society.  jj-  could  exist  even  without  a  special  place  of  worship  : 
the  "church"  could  be  "in  a  house."  Christianity  had  neither 
temple,  altar,  nor  image.  The  fellowship  of  its  disciples  was  alto 
gether  a  mystery  in  its  intimacy  and  affectionateness.  Its  speech 
was  strange,  suggesting  to  jealous  tyranny  the  passwords  of  a 
secret  society.  The  meetings  of  Christians,  in  their  simplicity, 
were  utterly  perplexing  to  spies  and  informers.  Some  deep  designs 
were  suspected  hostile  to  the  State ;  and  the  laws  against  clandes 
tine  associations  were  made  in  all  their  rigour  to  apply  to  the 
Church  of  Christ. 

5.  The  Church  again  was  an  unworldly  community.     Chris- 
Tke  Church    tians  were  different  in  the  habit  of  their  lives,  and 
unworldly,      especially  in  the  character  of  their  recreations,  from 
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the  rest  of  the  world.  For  the  taint  of  heathenism  rested  upon 
both  the  business  and  the  pleasures  of  ordinary  life,  infecting 
all  social  intercourse  and  natural  relationships.  It  was  the 
necessity  and  often  the  trial  of  the  Christian  that  he  must  resolutely 
stand  aloof,  throwing  himself  out  of  the  current  of  the  national 
life,  and  submitting  to  be  regarded  as  a  misanthrope,  that  he  might 
retain  his  integrity  as  a  citizen  of  heaven.  But  in  taking  such  a 
position  he  could  not  but  be  scorned  and  hated ;  while  the  effort 
to  resist  the  world's  evil  would  often  produce  a  stern,  unattractive 
type  of  character.  The  historian  Tacitus  may  have  judged  only 
from  the  outside,  but  undoubtedly  he  recorded  the  impression  of 
many  observers,  when  describing  the  Christians  of  Rome  as 
deserving  punishment,  not  so  much  for  any  specific  crime  as  for 
their  enmity  to  mankind. 

6.  To  this  general  repugnance  the  suspicion  of  disloyalty  was 
Suspicions  of  added.     To  deny  the  gods  of  Rome,  seriously  and 

Disloyalty,  conscientiously,  was  often  to  rebel  against  imperial 
authority  and  military  law.  For  while  there  was  no  compulsion 
to  believe  or  to  profess  belief,  it  was  often  required  as  an  act  of 
homage  to  the  ruling  authorities  to  join  in  the  invocation  of  some 
deity,  to  join  in  public  sacrifices,  or  to  cast  frankincense  upon  the 
altar  of  a  god.  Men  of  diverse  faiths,  or  of  none,  would  take  part 
in  these  ceremonies  as  a  matter  of  course ;  not  so  the  Christians. 
Their  God  would  tolerate  no  false  worship  :  for  them  to  conform 
to  popular  superstitions  would  be  apostasy.  Thus  were  the  claims 
of  conscience  asserted  in  a  manner  quite  new  to  the  Roman 
world.  A  few  "  stubborn  Jews,"  it  is  true,  had  always  been  found 
to  maintain  a  similar  attitude ;  but  this  had  been  tolerated  as  a 
national  peculiarity ;  the  case  was  different,  now  that  men  of  all 
races,  including  Romans  themselves,  displayed  this  unconquerable 
will.  That  will  must  be  b?nt  or  broken  ;  and  thus  the  whole  might 
of  Rome  was  matched  against  the  resolution  born  of  faith  in  Christ. 

7.  It  should  be  added  that  many  an  attack  upon  the  Christians 
Popular        was  occasioned  not  by  the  action  of  rulers  or  deliberate 

outbreaks.       judicial   proceedings,    but  by  irregular  popular  out- 
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breaks.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  apostolic  age,  "the  multitude  rose 
up  "  against  the  adherents  of  the  faith  ;  at  other  times,  men  like 
the  artificer  Demetrius  at  Ephesus,  or  the  masters  of  the  Pythian 
slave-girl  at  Philippi,  sought  their  private  revenge  by  persecuting 
the  faith.  Heathen  priests  whose  pretensions  were  exposed, 
magicians  whose  craft  was  in  danger,  Cynic  philosophers  whose 
hypocrisy  was  unmasked,  all  became  enemies  of  the  Church. 
Any  cry  would  serve  their  purpose:  "There  is  no  rain;  ascribe 
it  to  the  Christians!"  "If  the  Tiber  rises  as  high  as  the  city 
walls,  if  the  Nile  does  not  send  its  waters  up  over  the  fields,  if  the 
heavens  give  no  rain,  if  there  is  an  earthquake,  if  there  is  famine 
or  pestilence,  straightway  the  cry  is,  '  Away  with  the  Christians  to 
the  lion  ! '  " x  The  wildest  tales  were  believed.  That  assemblies  of 
the  Church  were  scenes  of  lust  and  riot,  even  of  infanticide  and 
cannibalism,  were  accusations  against  which  the  earliest  Christian 
apologists  had  to  defend  themselves.  Slander  gave  bitterness  to 
persecution,  and  the  life  and  growth  of  the  Church  through  this 
long  conflict  show  the  strength  that  sustained  it  to  have  been 
Divine. 

§  2.    SUCCESSIVE   PERSECUTIONS. 

i.  It  is  written  in  the  Book  of  Revelation,  in  the  Epistle  to 

Tradition  of    ^ie  cnurcn  at  Smyrna,    "  Ye  shall  have  tribulation 

Ten  Persecn-    ten  days"*1    Early  Christian  expositors  believed  these 

words    to   foreshadow  the  number  of  persecutions 

ordained  for  the   churches   to    suffer.      This  interpretation  was 

strengthened  by  the  analogy  of  the  ten  Egyptian  plagues,   and 

by  the  supposed  meaning  of  the  "ten  horns,"  which  are   "ten 

kings,"    and    "make    war  with  the    Lamb."3      Accordingly   the 

tradition  of  the  Ten  Persecutions  has  become    current  in   the 

Church.     It  need  not  be  said  that  the  exposition  is  fanciful  and 

untenable,  while  it  will  further  appear  that  the  number  is  either 

too  great  or  too  small.     If  only  general  persecutions  be  intended, 

there  were  not  so  many  as  ten  ;  if  local  and  provincial  outbreaks 

1  Tertullian,  Apol.t  c.  xl.  2  Rev.  ii.  10.  3  Rev.  xvii.  3,  12,  14. 
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against  the  faith,   there   were  considerably  more.     Ecclesiastical 
writers,  again,  do  not  agree  as  to  the  enumeration. 

2.  The  following  Table  gives  the  most  general  view : 

The  Ten  Persecutions. 

1.  Under  Nero.  A.D.  64-68.      Martyrdom  of  Peter  and  Paul. 

2.  Under  Domitian,  95,  96.     John  banished. 

3.  Under  Trajan,  104-117.     Martyrdom  of  Ignatius. 

4.  Under  Marcus  Aurelius,  161-180.     Justin  martyred. 

5.  Under  Septimius  Severus,  200-211      African  martyrs. 

6.  Under  Maximinus,  235-237. 

7.  Under  Decius,  250-253. 

8.  Under  Valerian,  257-260.     Martyrdom  of  Cyprian. 

9.  Under  Aurelian,  274,  275. 
10.  Under  Diocletian,  303-313. 

A  rapid  view  of  the  successive  changes  in  the  long  conflict  may 
perhaps  be  most  conveniently  given  under  four  divisions,  com 
prising  :  first,  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian ;  secondly, 
those  of  the  Antonines,  including  their  unworthy  successor 
Commodus ;  thirdly,  from  Pertinax  to  the  decree  of  toleration  by 
Gallienus ;  and  lastly,  from  Gallienus  to  Constantine. 

§    3.    TRAJAN    AND    HADRIAN. 

Trajan,  Enip.  A.D.  98—117.          Hadrian,  Emp.  A.D.  117—138. 

It  will  repeatedly  be  noted  in  the  following  brief  review  that 

Persecutions     tnose  emperors  who  rank  in  history   as  among  the 

by  "good"     best  were   in  many  cases  the  most  rigorous  perse- 

emperors.       cutors  of  t]ie  church.     The  reason  is  no  doubt  to 

be  found  partly  in   the   false  standards  of  excellence  by  which 

historians  have  judged;  but  partly  also  in  the  fact  that  Christianity 

was  unknown  to  these  rulers  save  as  threatening  a  violation  of  that 

order  in  the  State  which  was  the  Roman's  noblest  ideal.     Thus 

Trajan,,  Emp.  Trajan  became  a  persecutor,  not  so  much  in  spite  of 

A.D.  98-117.   those  qualities  which  made  him  a  great  ruler,  as  by 
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very  reason  of  those  endowments.  The  fourth  general  reason 
above  given  seems  above  all  to  have  actuated  him.  Early  in  his 
reign  he  had  issued  repeated  edicts  against  secret  societies,  and 
these  laws  were  so  framed  as  to  include  the  Christian  community 
in  their  operation.  The  celebrated  correspondence  between  the 
Emperor  and  Pliny  the  younger,  though  familiar  to  many  readers, 
must  be  inserted  here,  both  as  throwing  light  upon  the  Roman 
policy,  and  as  affording  an  instructive  picture  of  the  early  churches. 
Pliny  was  proprietor  of  Bithynia  in  the  year  no  A.D.,  and  from 
that  province  he  addressed  the  following  letter  to  his  imperial 
master : 

PLINY  TO  TRAJAN. 

"It  is  with  me,  sir,  an  established  custom  to  refer  to  you  all 
matters  on  which  I  am  in  doubt.  Who,  indeed,  is  better  able 
either  to  direct  my  scruples  or  to  instruct  my  ignorance  ? 

"I  have  never  been  present  at  trials  of  Christians,  and  con 
sequently  do  not  know  for  what  reasons,  or  how  far,  punishment 
is  usually  inflicted  or  inquiry  made  in  their  case.  Nor  have  my 
hesitations  been  slight :  as  to  whether  any  distinction  of  age  should 
be  made,  or  persons  however  tender  in  years  should  be  viewed 
as  differing  in  no  respect  from  the  full-grown;  whether  pardon 
should  be  accorded  to  repentance,  or  he  who  has  once  been  a 
Christian  should  gain  nothing  by  having  ceased  to  be  one ; 
whether  the  very  profession  itself,  if  unattended  by  crime,  or  else 
the  crimes  necessarily  attaching  to  the  profession,  should  be  made 
the  subject  of  punishment. 

"  Meanwhile,  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  been  brought  before 
me  in  the  character  of  Christians,  my  course  has  been  as  follows  : 
I  put  it  to  themselves  whether  they  were  or  were  not  Christians. 
To  such  as  professed  that  they  were,  I  put  the  inquiry  a  second  and 
a  third  time,  threatening  them  with  the  supreme  penalty.  Those 
who  persisted  I  ordered  to  execution.  For,  indeed,  I  could  not 
doubt,  whatever  might  be  the  nature  of  that  which  they  professed, 
that  their  pertinacity,  at  any  rate,  and  inflexible  obstinacy,  ought  to 
be  punished.  There  were  others  afflicted  with  like  madness,  with 
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regard  to  whom,  as  they  were  Roman  citizens,  I  made  a  memo 
randum  that  they  were  to  be  sent  for  judgment  to  Rome.  Soon, 
the  very  handling  of  this  matter  causing,  as  often  happens,  the 
area  of  the  charge  to  spread,  many  fresh  examples  occurred.  An 
anonymous  paper  was  put  forth,  containing  the  names  of  many 
persons.  Those  who  denied  that  they  either  were  or  had  been 
Christians,  upon  their  calling  on  the  gods  after  me,  and  upon  their 
offering  wine  and  incense  before  your  statue,  which  for  this  purpose 
I  had  ordered  to  be  introduced  in  company  with  the  images  of 
the  gods,  moreover,  upon  their  reviling  Christ— none  of  which 
things  it  is  said  can  such  as  are  really  and  truly  Christians  be 
compelled  to  do— these  I  deemed  it  proper  to  dismiss.  Others 
named  by  the  informer  admitted  that  they  were  Christians,  and 
then  shortly  afterwards  denied  it,  adding  that  they  had  been 
Christians,  but  had  ceased  to  be  so,  some  three  years,  some  many 
years,  more  than  one  of  them  as  much  as  twenty  years,  before. 
All  these,  too,  not  only  honoured  your  image  and  the  effigies 
of  the  gods,  but  also  reviled  Christ.  They  affirmed,  however, 
that  this  had  been  the  sum,  whether  of  their  crime  or  their 
delusion  :  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  together  on 
a  stated  day  before  sunrise,  and  of  offering  in  turns  a  form  ot 
invocation  to  Christ,  as  to  a  god ;  also  of  binding  themselves  by 
an  oath,  not  for  any  guilty  purpose,  but  not  to  commit  thefts,  or 
robberies,  or  adulteries,  not  to  break  their  word,  not  to  repudiate 
deposits  when  called  upon :  these  ceremonies  having  been  gone 
through,  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  separating,  and  again 
meeting  together  for  the  purpose  of  taking  food— food,  that  is,  of 
an  ordinary  and  innocent  kind.  They  had,  however,  ceased  from 
doing  even  this  after  my  edict,  in  which,  following  your  orders,  I 
had  forbidden  the  existence  of  Fraternities.  This  made  me  think 
it  all  the  more  necessary  to  inquire,  even  by  torture,  of  two  maid 
servants,  who  were  styled  deaconesses,  what  the  truth  was.  I 
could  discover  nothing  else  than  a  vicious  and  extravagant  super 
stition  :  consequently,  having  adjourned  the  inquiry,  I  have  had 
recourse  to  your  counsels.  Indeed,  the  matter  seemed  to  me  a 
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proper  one  for  consultation,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  number  of 
persons  imperilled.  For  many  of  all  ages  and  all  ranks,  aye,  and 
of  both  sexes,  are  being  called,  and  will  be  called,  into  danger. 
Nor  are  cities  only  permeated  by  the  contagion  of  this  superstition, 
but  villages  and  country  parts  as  well ;  yet  it  seems  possible  to 
stop  it  and  cure  it.  It  is  in  truth  sufficiently  evident  that  the 
temples,  which  were  almost  entirely  deserted,  have  begun  to  be 
frequented,  that  the  customary  religious  rites  which  had  long  been 
interrupted  are  being  resumed,  and  that  there  is  a  sale  for  the  food 
of  sacrificial  beasts,  for  which  hitherto  very  few  buyers  indeed 
could  be  found.  From  all  this  it  is  easy  to  form  an  opinion  as  to 
the  great  number  of  persons  who  may  be  reclaimed,  if  only  room 
be  granted  for  penitence." 

The  reply  of  the  Emperor  was  as  follows  : — 
TRAJAN  TO  PLINY. 

"  You  have  followed  the  right  mode  of  procedure,  my  dear 
Secundus,  in  investigating  the  cases  of  those  who  had  been  brought 
before  you  as  Christians.  For,  indeed,  it  is  not  possible  to  estab 
lish  any  universal  rule,  possessing  as  it  were  a  fixed  form.  These 
people  should  not  be  searched  for ;  if  they  are  informed  against 
and  convicted  they  should  be  punished;  yet,  so  that  he  who  shall 
deny  being  a  Christian,  and  shall  make  this  plain  in  action,  that 
is,  by  worshipping  our  gods,  even  though  suspected  on  account  of 
his  past  conduct,  shall  obtain  pardon  by  his  penitence.  Anony 
mous  informations,  however,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  a  standing 
in  any  kind  of  charge  ;  a  course  which  would  not  only  form  the 
worst  of  precedents,  but  which  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  our  time."  l 

From  these  letters  it  will  be  observed  that  the  rule  against 

Inference,     the   Christians  was   inexorable,  while   it  was  to  be 

cautiously  administered.      The  cruelty  of  the   persecutor,   also, 

1  Pliny,  Epist.y   Book   x.    97,  98.     edition   of  Mr.   J.    Delaware   Lewis. 
The  translations  are  from  the  scholarly     (London  :  Triibner.) 
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unconsciously  appears  in  Pliny's  reference  to  the  examination  of 
the  deaconesses  by  torture.  It  is  plain  that  while  Christianity  was 
hated  as  a  system,  it  was  found  blameless  as  a  doctrine;  greatly 
perplexing  its  adversaries,  but  not  staying  their  hand. 

About  the  same  time  also  it  was  that  Ignatius,  the  venerable 
Martyrdom  of  bishop  of  Antioch,  was  led  to  martyrdom.     A  tradi- 
Ignatius.      tjori)   unverified,   but  widely  received   in   the   early 
churches,  represents  him  to  have  been  the  "little  child"  whom 
Jesus  "took  in  His  arms"  when  teaching  to  His  disciples  the  lesson 
of  humility ;  whence  his  surname,  Theophorus,  interpreted  "  borne 
by  God."1  He  had,  according  to  Chrysostom,  "conversed  familiarly 
with  the  apostles,  and  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  their  doc 
trine  ; "  and  the  record  of  his  martyrdom  states  that,  like  Polycarp, 
he  was  a  hearer  of  St.  John.     At  what  time  Ignatius  was  ordained 
to  the  bishopric  of  the  church  in  Antioch  does  not  appear.     At 
the  close  of  the  first  century  he  had  already  been  a  faithful  pastor 
ia  that  city  for  many  years,  but  the  only  record  of  his  life  is  that 
incidentally  given  in  the  story  of  his  martyrdom.   It  was  in  the  ninth 
(or  nineteenth)  year  of  Trajan  that  the  Emperor,  in  his  expedition 
against  Armenia  and   the    Parthians,   passed    through  Antioch. 
Ignatius  seems  to  have  voluntarily  surrendered  himself  to  Trajan, 
who  after  a  brief  and  contemptuous  examination  ordered  him  to 
be  sent  to  Rome,  there  to  be  exposed  to  beasts  in  the  amphi 
theatre.2     On   his  way  to  the  city  Ignatius  visited  Polycarp   at 
Smyrna,  and  being  detained  there  for  a  while,  is  said  to  have 
written  four  of  his  epistles;  in  a  subsequent  stay  at  Troas  writing 
three  more,  of  all  which  a  notice  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent 
section.     Having  at  length  arrived  in  Rome,  he  received  the  crown 
of  martyrdom,  December  20,  A.D.  107  or  116. 

1  It  seems  preferable  to  translate  has  Christ  in  his  heart."     Chrysostom 

the  epithet  B«o0opo£  as  bearing  God,  incidentally  states  that  Ignatius  never 

;'.  e.  in  the  heart  (so  "Christopher"),  saw  Jesus  Christ, 
and  to  suppose  that  the  tradition  arose  2  Martyrium  Ignatii,  "  the  Martyr- 

from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  word,  dom  of  Ignatius,"  published  with  the 

In  the  trial  before  the  Emperor,  Ignatius  Apostolical  Fathers  ( Ante-Nicene  Lib., 

himself  explains  the  title  "  as  one  that  pp.  289,  seq.). 
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No  further  martyr  annals  of  Trajan's  reign  remain.  His 
Hadrian,  kinsman  and  successor  Hadrian  was  even  less 
Emp.  A.D.  disposed  to  put  forth  the  rigour  of  the  laws  against 
the  Christians  ;  writing  to  Minucius  Fundanus,  pro 
consul  of  Asia  Minor,  that  any  who  should  accuse  them  falsely  should 
be  punished,  while  at  the  same  time  he  orders  that  "  obstinacy  "  on 
their  part,  i.  e.  a  firm  adherence  to  their  profession,  should  be 
punished.1  That  Hadrian  knew  little  of  Christianity  is  evident 
from  a  remark  of  his  in  a  letter  to  his  brother-in-law  Servianus, 
that  "the  worshippers  of  Serapis  are  Christians,  and  these  are 
devoted  to  Serapis,  who  call  themselves  Christ's  bishops."  In 
this  reign  the  long  succession  of  "  Apologies,"  or  defences  of  the 
faith,  which  formed  the  chief  Christian  literature  of  the  age  of 
conflict,  begun,  on  which  further  details  will  be  given  in  the  next 
chapter.  A  writer  of  the  fourth  century  states  that  Hadrian  once 
formed  the  purpose  of  building  a  temple  to  Christ  in  Rome,  but 
was  dissuaded  by  the  priests  ;  the  rumour,  however,  lacks  con 
firmation.2  We  have  already  noticed  that  on  the  rebuilding  of 
Jerusalem  (^Elia  Capitolina)  after  the  revolt  of  Bar-cochab, 
Christians  were  permitted  to  settle  there,  as  though  to  signify  the 
imperial  approval  of  their  conduct  during  the  insurrection. 

1  "Hadrian  to  Minucius  Funda-  by  importunate  demands,  and  mere  out- 

nus.     I  have  received  a  letter  written  cries.     For  it  is  better,  if  any  bring  an 

to    me    by    the    illustrious    Serenius  accusation,  that  you  should  examine  it. 

Granianus,  whom  you  have  succeeded.  If  any  one,   therefore,  shall  bring  an 

I  desire  not  the  matter  to  be  passed  accusation,    and    prove    anything    to 

over    without    being   examined    into,  have  been  done  contrary  to  the  laws, 

so   that   these  men   may    neither    be  determine  then  according  to  the  nature 

harassed  nor  opportunity  of  malicious  of  the  crime  ;    but  if  the  charge  be 

proceedings  be  offered  to   informers,  only  calumny,  take  care  to  punish  the 

If,  therefore,  the  people  of  the  province  author  of  it  as  it  deserves." — Euseb., 

can   clearly   and   legally   bring    their  EccL  Hist.,  iv.  9. 
charges  against  the  Christians,  so  as  to  2  Aelius  Lampridius,  or  Spartianus, 

answer  before  the  tribunal,  let  them  in  Histories  Augusta  Serif  tores. 
take  this  course  only,  and  not  proceed 
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§  4.    THE  ANTONINES   AND  COMMODUS. 

Antoninus  Pius,  Emp.  A.D.  138.    Marcus  Aureliu-s  Antoninus,  Emp.  A.D.  161. 
Commodus,  Emp.  A.D.  180 — 192. 

For  the  most  part  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  was  one  of 
Antoninus  Peace  ancl  toleration.  The  Christian  Church,  though 
Pius,  Emp.  hated  by  the  populace,  was  protected  by  the 
A.D.  138— 161.  Emperor,  and  the  only  recorded  martyrdom  under 
his  rule,  in  the  very  year  of  his  accession,  is  that  of  Telesphorus, 
bishop  of  Rome,  concerning  whom  no  other  particulars  survive.1 
The  First  Apology  of  Justin  Martyr  was  laid  before  Antoninus 
about  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  "  in  behalf  of  those  of  all  nations 
who  are  now  unjustly  hated  and  wantonly  abused;  I  myself,"  he 
adds,  "  being  one  of  them."  The  Church  was  harassed,  especially 
in  the  distant  provinces  of  the  empire,  by  those  who  persisted  in 
attributing  all  calamities,  such  as  earthquake,  inundation,  pestilence, 
to  the  Christians.  Eusebius  gives  what  purports  to  be  an  imperial 
rescript  to  the  Asiatic  representatives  of  the  Roman  power, 
enjoining  toleration,  and  renewing  the  decree  of  Hadrian  that  no 
one  was  to  be  punished  for  being  a  Christian,  but  only  if  he 
threatened  the  Roman  government.  The  gravest  doubts,  however, 
have  been  raised  respecting  the  authenticity  of  this  docume.it. 

But  the  comparative  quiet  of  this  reign  was  succeeded  by  the 
,,  .    ,     most  prolonged  and  stormy  conflict  which  the  Church 

Jius,  Emp.  had  yet  experienced.  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  philosophic 
A.D.  161—180.  moraiistj  the  patron  of  the  Stoics,  the  man  of  other 
wise  unstained  life,  was  distinguished  above  all  the  Roman 
emperors  for  his  calm  and  settled  hatred  to  Christianity.  Various 
explanations  for  the  phenomenon  have  been  offered,  as  that  he 
was  perverted  by  evil  counsellors  from  his  better  judgment,  or  that 
he  was  altogether  mistaken  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Christian 
faith,  or  that  some  personal  offence  made  him  a  persecutor ;  but, 

1  But  some  (P*i\  Lightfoot)  place  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp  in  this  reign. 
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as  above  intimated,  the  simplest  explanation  is  the  best.  Marcus 
Aurelius  only  saw  more  deeply  into  the  reality  of  things  than  his 
predecessors ;  his  philosophy  taught  him  that  a  kingdom  whose 
basis  was  human  self-sufficiency  and  pride  could  not  co-exist  with 
the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  and  as  a  moralist  he  revolted  from  the 
doctrine  which  assured  him  that  his  morals  were  useless  either  to 
regenerate,  to  strengthen,  or  to  console. 

The  many  Christian  apologies  written  during  his  reign  show 

Justin         tnat  tne  Church  was  conscious  of  the  presence  of  a 

Martyr.       new  and  more  formidable  foe.    The  Second  Apology 

of  Justin  was  speedily  followed  by  the  martyrdom  of  its  author,  in 

Rome.     He  was  commanded  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  on  his 

refusal  was  scourged  and  beheaded,  A.D.  167. * 

Another  illustrious  martyr  of  this  age  was  Polycarp,  bishop  of 
Mart'rdom  of  Smy™a ;  once,  according  to  tradition,  a  disciple  of 
Polycarp,  the  Apostle  John,  and  perhaps  the  "Angel  of  the 
A.D.  i  7.  church  in  Smyrna  "  to  whom  the  words  had  been 
addressed  by  Christ  Himself,  "  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I 
will  give  thee  the  crown  of  life."  The  time  had  come  at  last  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promise.  Persecution  had  already  broken 
out  in  Smyrna :  Germanicus,  an  elder  of  the  church,  had  been 
thrown  to  the  beasts ;  other  Christians  had  been  put  to  death. 
"The  aged  bishop,  at  the  counsel  of  his  friends,  withdrew  from 
the  city,  but  was  apprehended  and  led  before  the  consul  Stratius 
Quadratus.  On  entering  the  amphitheatre  where  the  proconsul 
sat,  a  voice,  which  the  excited  feelings  of  the  old  man  and  his 
companions  led  them  to  regard  as  from  heaven,  exclaimed,  '  Be 
strong,  O  Polycarp  !  and  quit  you  like  a  man.'  The  proconsul  was, 
like  others,  moved  by  his  appearance,  and  exhorted  him  to  consider 
his  advanced  age  and  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  govern 
ment :  'Swear  by  the  fortune  of  Caesar,  recant,  and  cry,  "Away 
with  the  godless  (rove  aOeovs)." '  Looking  first  round  upon  the 

1  Some  uncertainty  attaches  to  the  this  report  is  too  evidently  intended 
fate  of  Justin.  He  is  even  said  to  hive  to  create  a  parallel  between  Justin's 
died  by  hemlock,  like  Socrates  :  but  denth  and  that  of  the  Athenian  sage. 
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heathen  multitude  and  then  up  to  heaven,  the  old  man  sighed 
and  said,  '  Away  with  the  godless.'  The  proconsul  again  urged 
him,  'Swear  by  Caesar's  fortune,  and  I  will  release  thee.  Revile 
Christ.'  '  Eighty  and  six  years  have  I  served  Him,'  was  the 
reply,  '  and  He  never  did  me  wrong  :  how  then  can  I  revile  my 
King  and  my  Saviour  ? '  Threats  of  being  thrown  to  wild  beasts 
and  of  being  committed  to  the  flames  failed  to  move  him  j  and 
his  bold  avowal  that  he  was  a  Christian  provoked  the  wrath  of  the 
assembled  multitude.  'This  man,'  they  shouted,  'is  the  teacher 
of  impiety,  the  father  of  the  Christians,  the  man  that  does  away 
with  our  gods  (o  TUV  ///lerf'pwv  deans  Kadatpirrj^  ;  who  teaches  many 
not  to  sacrifice  to  nor  to  worship  the  gods.'  They  demanded 
that  he  should  be  thrown  to  wild  beasts ;  and  when  the  Asiarch, 
Philip  of  Tralles,  who  presided  over  the  games,  which  were  going 
on,  evaded  the  demand,  on  the  plea  that  the  combats  with  wild 
beasts  were  ended,  they  demanded  that  he  should  be  burnt  alive. 
The  demand  was  complied  with,  and  the  populace  in  their  rage 
soon  collected  from  the  baths  and  workshops  logs  and  faggots  for 
the  pile.  The  old  man  ungirded  himself,  laid  aside  his  garments, 
and  took  his  place  in  the  midst  of  the  fuel ;  and  when  they  would 
have  secured  him  with  nails  to  the  stake,  said,  '  Let  me  remain 
as  I  am ;  for  He  that  has  enabled  me  to  brave  the  fire,  will  so 
strengthen  me  that  without  your  fastening  me  with  nails  I  shall, 
unmoved,  endure  its  fierceness.'  After  he  had  offered  a  short 
but  beautiful  prayer  the  fire  was  kindled ;  but  a  high  wind  drove 
the  flames  on  one  side,  so  that  he  was  roasted  rather  than  burned, 
and  the  executioner  was  ordered  to  despatch  him  with  a  sword. 
On  his  striking  him  with  it  so  great  a  quantity  of  blood  flowed 
from  the  wound  as  to  quench  the  flames,  which  were,  however, 
resuscitated  in  order  to  consume  his  lifeless  body.  His  ashes 
were  collected  by  the  pious  care  of  the  Christians  of  his  flock,  and 
deposited  in  a  suitable  place  of  interment."  l 

A  remarkable  victory  gained  by  the  Emperor  over  the  Quadi 

1  T-  C.  Means,  in  Smith's  Diet.  Biog.t  art.  "  Polycarp." 
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and  Marcomanni  (in  what  is  now  Bohemia)1  has  been  often  cited  as 
The  Thun-  a  providential  interposition  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of 
dering  Legion.  Christians  in  the  army.  The  Roman  force  had  been 
cut  off  by  the  barbarian  troops  from  their  supply  of  water,  and  were 
in  consequence  reduced  to  great  straits,  a  long-continued  drought 
having  prevailed ;  when  at  the  crisis  of  need  suddenly  a  violent 
tempest  arose,  rain  fell  in  torrents,  while  the  lightnings  confounded 
and  discomfited  the  enemy.  Thus  far  the  facts  are  attested  by 
heathen  and  Christian  historians  alike.  The  seasonable  inter 
position,  however,  was  interpreted  variously,  according  to  the  bias 
of  observers.  Christian  apologists  ascribed  it  to  the  prayers  of 
the  Christian  soldiers  in  a  certain  legion — the  Melitine,  which, 
according  to  Apollinaris,  quoted  by  Eusebius,2  was  from  that 
circumstance  called  the  Thundering  Legion — legio  fulminatrix. 
Tertullian  further  declares  that  letters  of  Marcus  Aurelius  bear 
testimony  that  the  drought  was  removed  by  the  rains  obtained 
through  the  prayers  of  the  Christians  who  chanced  to  be  fighting 
under  him ;  attributing  to  this  circumstance  the  increased  lenity 
of  the  Emperor  towards  the  Christians.3  The  occurrence  has 
accordingly  been  placed  by  many  writers,  as  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
Newman,  in  the  forefront  of  ecclesiastical  miracles.  The  con 
nexion,  however,  of  the  incident  with  the  prayers  of  the  Christians 
is  at  least  doubtful.  There  was  already  in  the  time  of  Trajan 
a  legio  fulminate  in  the  Roman  army ;  it  is  uncertain  whether 
there  was  any  large  body  of  professed  Christians  in  the  Melitine 
legion;  and  there  is  evidence  that  the  heathen  attributed  the 
sudden  rain-flood  to  their  own  deities.4  A  medal  was  struck  in 
honour  of  the  event,  bearing  the  image  of  Mercury;  and  on  the 
column  of  the  Antonines  in  Rome  the  figure  of  Jupiter  Pluvius 
appears,  casting  his  rain  and  thunderbolts  from  the  sky.5 

It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether,  from  the  above  or  any  other 

1  A.D.  174.  ch.  Ixviii. 

2  Eccl.  Hist.,  v.  5.  6  Dion  Cassius  ascribes  the  event 

3  Tert.,  Ap.t  5.  Ante-Nicene  Lib.,  to  the  incantations  of   an   Egyptian 
p.  64.  magician  named  Arnuphis. 

*  Men  vale,   fit's  f.  Roman    Empire, 
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cause,  the  Emperor  was  in  fact  led  to  relax  his  hostility  against 
Mart  rs  of  ^e  Church ;  for  not  long  after  there  broke  out  in 
Lyons  and  Gaul  a  persecution,  as  it  would  appear  from  popular 
lenne.  malice  rather  than  official  action,  which  for  cruelty, 
and  for  the  number,  as  well  as  heroism,  of  its  victims,  has  scarcely 
a  parallel  in  the  records  of  martyrdom.  The  narrative  of  this 
fiery  trial,  as  written  by  some  of  the  sufferers,  is  preserved  by 
Eusebius,  and  bears  the  most  unquestionable  marks  of  authenticity.1 
"It  is,"  says  Lardner,  "the  finest  thing  in  Christian  antiquity." 
Lyons  and  Vienne  (Lugdunum  and  Vienna),  on  the  Rhone,  were 
the  chief  scenes  of  the  long  struggle.  The  names  of  many  of  the 
martyrs  are  recorded.  Pothinus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  past  his  nine 
tieth  year,  died  in  prison  from  the  effects  of  the  brutal  treatment 
he  had  received  in  being  haled  before  the  tribunal.  Sanctus, 
native  of  Pergamos,  "a  pillar  and  foundation  of  the  church"  in 
that  city;  Attalus,  a  noble  Roman;  Maturus,  "a  recent  convert,  but 
a  noble  champion  of  the  faith;"  Vettius  Epagathus,  "young  in 
years,  but  abounding  in  the  fulness  of  the  love  of  God  and  man ; " 
and  almost  before  all,  Blandina,  a  servant-girl,  were  among  the 
heroic  souls  who  amid  the  most  horrible  tortures  held  firmly  by 
the  testimony  of  the  Gospel.  Others,  indeed,  drew  back  in  fear : 
but  in  some  instances  even  these  recovered  their  courage  and  died 
confessing  Christ.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  "lapsed" 
were  tenderly  and  forgivingly  treated  by  their  brethren.  Not  yet 
had  the  stern  controversies  of  a  later  time  arisen  respecting  the 
possibility  of  restoring  those  who  in  the  hour  of  peril  had  fallen 
away.  At  length  the  wave  of  persecution  spent  itself,  and  the 
church  in  Lyons,  under  its  new  pastor,  the  illustrious  Irenaeus, 
was  at  peace. 

Meanwhile  the  literary  assault  upon  the  Christian  faith  increased 

Literary      ^  fierceness  and  ribaldry.      It  was  in  the  reign  of 

Assault.       Marcus  Aurelius  that  Lucian  wrote   with  impartial 

scorn  against  the  ancient  philosophies,  the  heathen  religion,  and 

the  Christian  faith  ;  while  Apuleius,  with  a  more  daring  ribaldry, 

1  EccL  Hist.,  Book  v.  1—3. 
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caricatured  the  Christian  mysteries.  Crescens  the  Cynic  was 
active  in  his  opposition  to  the  Gospel  teaching,  and  appears,  in 
particular,  as  the  relentless  enemy  of  Justin;  while  Celsus  the 
neo-Platonist,  or  Epicurean,  had  already  published  those  elaborate 
attacks  upon  the  faith  which  survive  for  us  only  in  the  refutations 
of  Origen.  The  intellect  as  well  as  the  power  of  Rome  was 
arrayed  against  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  and,  in  spite  of  all,  the 
Church  had  never  been  so  firmly  established,  nor  had  ever  spoken 
in  so  fearless  and  triumphant  a  tone,  as  during  the  latter  days  of 
Marcus  Aurelius. 

His  worthless  son  and  successor,  Commodus,  has  no  place 
Commodus     among  tne  persecutors  of  the  faith.      Probably  he 
Emp.  A.D.    cared  too  little  either  for  philosophy  or  for  religion  to 
192'     take  any  part  in  the  conflict  of  opinion  which  still 
raged  around.     His  was  the  toleration  of  indifference.     Yet,  as  he 
was   bound    by   the    laws    of  the    empire,   one    martyrdom    is 
recorded  in  his  contemptible  reign.     It  was  that  of  Apollonius,  a 
The  Senator    Roman  senator,  denounced  before  the  tribunal,  it  is 
Apollonius.    said)  by  one  of  his  own  slaves.     The  altered  spirit 
of  the  time  is  marked  by  the  fact  that  the  informer  was  imme 
diately   put   to   death,  while  Apollonius,  steadfastly  refusing   to 
forswear  his  faith,  was  beheaded.1     The  instance,  however,  seems 
a  solitary  one,  although  the  persecuting  laws  were  unrepealed.     A 
reason  sometimes  given  for  the  cessation  of  active  measures  against 
the  Christians,  is  that  Marcian,  the  favourite  concubine  of  Com 
modus,  was  a  convert  to  the  faith.     Hippolytus,  from  whom  the 
information  is  derived,  mentions  also  her  interposition  on  behalf 
of  some  Christians  who  had  been   exiled  to  Sardinia.2    It  is  a 
The  Christian  symptom  of  the  time  that,  as  will  be  afterwards  shown, 
Apologists.      Christian  writers  began  to  assume  the  offensive :  the 
apologists  henceforth   not   only  defending  their   own   faith,   but 
attacking  the  errors  of  heathenism. 

1  Eusebius,  Eccl.  Hist.,  v.  21.    It  is  slaves  who  betrayed  their  masters. 
Jerome  who  states  that  the  informer  was          2  See   Hippolytus,   Heresies,  Ante- 

a  slave  ;  and  Neander  supposes  that  he  Nicene  Lib.,  vol.  i.  p.  340;  also  Bun- 

thus  came  under  the  general  law  against  sen's  Hippolytus^  vol.  i.  p.  127. 
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§  5.     FROM   COMMODUS   TO   GALLIENUS. 

Pertinax  and  Julian,  Emps.  A.D.  193  Gordian,  Emp.  A.D.  238 

Septimius  Severus,      Emp.  ,,  193  Philip  the  Arabian,       ,,  ,,  244 

Caracalla,                       ,,  „  211  Decius,  ,,  ,,  249 

Macrinus,                        ,,  ,,  217  Gallus,  ,,  ,,  251 

Elagabalus,                    ,,  ,,  218  JEmilianus,  ,,  ,,  2.53 

Alexander  Severus,        ,,  ,,  222  Valerian,  ,,  „  253 

Maximin  the  Thracian  ,,  ,,  235  Gallienus,  ,,  260—268 

The  civil  and  military  conflicts  following  the  assassination  of 
Septimius  Commodus,  and  ending  in  the  accession  of  Septimius 
Severus,  Emp.  Severus,  left  the  churches  throughout  the  empire 
n'  very  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  local  governors.  It 
is  probably  of  this  period  that  Clement  of  Alexandria  writes  :  "  We 
have  exhibited  before  our  eyes  every  day  martyrs  burnt,  impaled, 
beheaded." l  Severus  appears  to  have  been  disposed  at  first  to 
show  favour  to  the  Christians,  being  influenced  by  gratitude  to 
Proculus,  a  Christian  slave,  who  had  cured  him  of  some  disease  by 
anointing  with  oil,  so  applying  the  command  in  the  Epistle  of 
James.  The  imperial  good-will,  however,  was  soon  withdrawn,  and 
in  the  second  year  of  Severus  a  new  edict  forbade  the  subjects  of 
Rome  to  embrace  either  Judaism  or  Christianity.  What  prose 
lytizing  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  former  faith  caused  it  to  be  thus 
included  must  remain  unknown ;  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the 
converts  to  the  latter  were  becoming  more  and  more  numerous. 
Leonides  and  The  first  recorded  victim  of  the  new  law  was  Leonides, 
Origen.  an  Alexandrian  Christian,  father  of  Origen.  It  is 
recorded  that  the  son,  then  a  youth  of  seventeen,  on  the  appre 
hension  of  his  father,  expressed  a  determination  himself  to  confront 
the  magistrates  the  next  morning  and  avow  his  faith ;  and  that 
the  mother,  unable  to  dissuade  him,  could  only  gain  her  point  by 
concealing  the  young  Origen' s  garments  until  after  the  cause  had 

1  Stromata  ("  Patchwork,  "or  Mis-     been  written  soon  after  the  death  of 
cellanies),  Book  II.  c.  xx.    IVorks,  vol.     Commodus. 
ii.  p.  70.     This  book  appears  to  have 
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been  heard.  Leonides  was  condemned  to  the  scaffold ;  and  his 
son,  unable  to  share  his  fate,  wrote  to  him  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
household, — a  wife  about  to  be  left  a  widow  with  seven  children, 
fatherless  and  poor,  the  martyr's  property  being  confiscated  by  the 
State, — "  Look  to  it  that  thou  dost  not  change  thy  mind  on  our 
account."  More  truly  heroic  words  in  their  very  simplicity  have 
scarcely  ever  been  written.  Clement,  the  bishop  of  the  church 
in  Alexandria,  would  have  remained  to  face  the  peril,  but  at  the 
earnest  entreaties  of  his  friends  withdrew  for  a  time  to  Palestine. 

In  Carthage  the  persecution  raged  with  peculiar  fierceness,  and 
Martyrs  of  many  names  were  added  to  the  martyr-roll :  Revocatus, 
Carthage.  Saturnius,  Secundulus — all  young  men  ;  with  Perpetua, 
a  youthful  matron  of  gentle  birth,  and  Felicitas,  a  female  slave- 
It  is  affecting  still  to  read  how  the  former,  who  was  but  twenty- 
two  years  old,  with  an  infant  at  her  breast,  calmly  withstood  the 
tears  and  entreaties  of  her  aged  father.  Said  the  governor  to 
Perpetua,  "  Have  pity  on  thy  father's  grey  hairs,  have  pity  on  thy 
helpless  child,  offer  sacrifice  for  the  welfare  of  the  Emperor."  She 
answered,  "  That  I  cannot  do."  "  Art  thou  a  Christian  ?  "  "  Yes," 
she  replied,  "  I  am  a  Christian."1  Equally  touching  is  the  story  of 
Felicitas.  After  her  trial  she  was  seized  with  the  pangs  of  mater 
nity.  The  jailer  said  to  her,  "  If  thy  present  sufferings  are  so 
great,  what  wilt  thou  do  when  thou  art  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts  ? 
This  thou  didst  not  consider  when  thou  refusedst  to  sacrifice." 
She  answered,  "  I  now  suffer  myself  all  that  I  suffer ;  but  then 
there  will  be  Another  who  will  suffer  for  me,  because  I  suffer  for 
Him."  So  the  lady  and  the  slave  went  together  to  the  amphi 
theatre,  and,  before  the  stroke  which  ended  their  sufferings, 
exchanged  the  last  kiss  of  Christian  love. 

Caracalla,  the  son  of  Severus,  more  than  emulated  the  vices 

Caracalla      °^  Commodus,  the  son   of   Aurelius.     The   earlier 

Emp.  A.D.    tyrant   was   the    more    contemptible,    the  later  the 

~2I7-     more  malignant,  but  both  alike  forbore  to  vex  the 

Church.     An  edict  of  Caracalla  on  his  accession,  permitting  the 

1  Neander,  Ecd.  Hist.,  vol.  i.  p.  169  (Clark's  ed.). 
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return  of  all  who  had  been  exiled,    for  whatever  crime,  was  of 
service  to  the  Christians.     Among  these,  Clement  now  returned 
to  Alexandria ;  and  very  generally  the  churches  had  peace.     And 
when,  after  the  Emperor's  assassination,  and  that  of  his  successor 
Elambalus    Macrmus>  the  purple  was  assumed  by  Elagabalus,  the 
Emp.  A.D.    "  long-haired  priest  of  Baal,"  toleration  seemed  secure. 
—222.    rp^e  new  jrmperorj  jn   ^ve   with  Oriental  forms  of 
worship,  attempted  to  naturalize  them  throughout  the  empire;  and 
the  indulgence  shown  to  Christianity  was  but  a  veil  for  the  intro 
duction  of  the  worship  of  the   sun.     But  again  the  Praetorian 
swords  rid  the  Roman  people  of  their  wanton  oppressor ;  and  in 
Alexander  Severus  a  new  order  of  things  began. 

Alexander  was  but  seventeen  when  raised  to  the  throne ;  in  his 
Ahxmder  thirtieth  year  he  was  slain;  but  in  his  brief  life  he 
Severus,  Emp.  gave  proof  of  qualities  which  might  have  made  him 
A.D. 222— 235.  great  among  the  beneficent  rulers  of  mankind.  His 
mother,  Julia  Mamsea,  had  carefully  superintended  his  early  train 
ing,  which  was  rather  eclectic  than  Pagan,  Christian  influences 
being  admitted,  though  without  recognition  of  their  supreme  claim. 
The  great  Origen  was  for  a  time  a  friend  and  counsellor  of  Mamaea, 
although  Ulpian  the  jurist,  a  determined  foe  to  Christianity,  was 
also  admitted  to  her  confidence.  Without  being  in  any  sense  a 
convert,  the  Emperor  appears  to  have  sincerely  honoured  the  name 
and  the  religion  of  Christ.  When  appointing  to  offices  of  State, 
he  remarked  that  it  was  well  to  follow  the  example  of  Christians 
in  admitting  to  the  Church,  by  publishing  the  names  of  candidates 
beforehand  and  inquiring  into  their  character.  In  a  dispute 
between  some  tavern-keepers  and  the  Christians  in  Rome  as  to 
the  occupancy  of  some  public  property,  the  Emperor  decided  for 
the  latter.  "  It  was  better  that  God  should  be  worshipped  there 
in  any  manner  than  that  the  tavern-keepers  should  be  permitted 
to  have  the  ground."  In  the  lararium,  or  private  chapel,  where 
the  Emperor  offered  his  devotions,  he  had  the  bust  of  Jesus  Christ 
placed  with  those  of  Abraham,  Orpheus,  and  Apollonius  of  Tyana, 
as  benefactors  of  mankind.  On  the  walls  and  public  monuments 
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of  the  city  he  caused  the  Gospel  precept  to  be  engraved  :  "  As  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  so  to  them  likewise." 
And  yet  Severus  did  not,  perhaps  could  not,  repeal  the  law  which 
debarred  Christianity  from  a  place  among  the  "  licensed  religions 
of  the  State."  In  fact,  as  Neander  observes,  it  was  in  this  tolerant 
reign  that  "  Domitius  Ulpian  collected  together  in  the  seventh  of 
his  ten  books  '  On  the  Duties  of  a  Proconsul '  the  rescripts  of  the 
emperors  against  the  Christians." 

Maximin,  the  brawny  Thracian,  the  murderer  and  successor 

Maximin      °^  Alexander  Severus,  was  intent  on  reversing  his 

Emp.  A.D.     policy    in    every   way,    and    directed  his  animosity 

235 23  •      against  all   who  had   been  on  terms  of  friendship 

with    the  late   Emperor.     Many   sought  safety  in   flight;  among 

these  Origen,  who  retired  into  Cappadocia.     Proscription,  exile, 

and  more  cruel  measures  still  were  about  to  follow,  when  again  the 

course  of  events  changed,  in  the  murder  of  the  rude  Thracian  after 

only  three  years'  rule,  and  the  accession  of  Gordian,  who  stayed 

the  hand  of  persecution ;  and  on  the  death  of  this  emperor  by 

Philip  the      vi°^encej   Philip  the  Arabian,  said  by  Eusebius  to 

Arabian, Emp.  have   been    the   first   Christian  emperor   of   Rome, 

244—249-      succeeded  to  the  purple.     "  As  a  Christian,"  writes 

the  historian,  "  Philip  wished  on  the  day  of  the  last  vigil  of  the 

Passover  to  share  with  the  multitude  in  the  prayers  of  the  Church, 

but  was  not  permitted  by  the  presiding  bishop  to  enter  before  he 

had  confessed  his  sins  and  placed  himself  among  the  order  of 

penitents.     The  Emperor  is  said  to  have  obeyed  cheerfully,  and 

exhibited  a  genuine  and  religious  disposition  in  regard  to  the  fear 

of  God."     The  anecdote  wants  confirmation,  and  the  only  thing 

certain  is  that  the  reign  of  Philip  was  a  time  of  rest  to  the  Church, 

a  preparation  for  the  fiery  trial  that  followed  when  Philip  was 

slain  by  his  own  soldiers,  and  Decius  called  to  choose  between 

death  and  the  throne. 

Decius  came  expressly  as  a  reformer.     The  State  was  utterly 

Decius t  Emp.  corrupt.     Both  public  honour  and  private  morality 

A.D.  249—251.  were  at  thejr  iowest  ebb.     How  was  the  evil  to  be 
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stayed,  and  the  empire  saved?  The  answer  that  approved  itself 
to  Decius  was,  "By  regaining  the  favour  of  the  national  gods." 
That  this  end  might  be  secured,  Christianity  must  be  extirpated. 
So  at  least  the  devotees  of  Paganism  interpreted  the  monarch's  will, 
First  general  and  the  first  really  general  persecution  immediately 
persecution,  began.  Hitherto  the  attacks  upon  the  Church  had 
been  limited  to  cities  or  to  provinces ;  this  extended  throughout 
the  empire.  Formerly  the  main  endeavour  had  been  to  restrain 
proselytizing  zeal,  or  to  compel  an  outward  conformity  to  the 
usages  of  the  empire;  now  the  avowed  object  was  the  uprooting 
of  the  Christian  faith.  In  every  town  throughout  the  empire  a 
day  was  appointed  on  which  sat  a  Court  of  Inquiry,  composed  of 
a  magistrate  and  five  of  the  chief  citizens,  before  which  all  persons 
suspected  of  Christianity  were  to  be  summoned,  to  be  commanded 
to  renounce  their  religion  and  to  offer  sacrifices.  Imprisonment 
and  death  followed  refusal.  Among  the  bishops  of  the  churches 
martyred  in  this  persecution  were  Fabian  of  Rome,  Alexander  of 
Martyrs.  Jerusalem,  Babylas  of  Antioch,  the  two  latter  dying 
in  prison:  Origen,  who  was  now  at  Caesarea,  was  subjected  to 
cruel  tortures.  The  African  churches  suffered  severely;  Diony- 
sius  of  Alexandria  and  Cyprian  of  Carthage  seeking  safety 
in  flight.  Many  retired  to  the  deserts  of  Egypt ;  and  the  soli 
tudes  which  had  been  sought  as  an  asylum  from  persecution 
became  prized  for  their  own  sake ;  so  that  from  this  Decian 
persecution  sprung  the  beginnings  of  monasticism,  as  will  be 
hereafter  shown. 

This  persecution  was,  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  preceding,  a 

Tests  of      test  °f  tne  faith  and  constancy  of  professed  believers 

fidelity.       m  Christ.     The  number  of  nominal  or  of  unstable 

Christians  had  greatly  increased  during  the  years  of  comparative 

tranquillity.    A  searching  test  was  now  applied,  and  many  fell  away. 

So  great  was  the  number  of  those  who  forswore  their  faith  that  they 

Degrees  of    were  divided  into  distinct  classes.     The  Sacrificati 

apostasy.       were  those  who  sacrificed  at  the  heathen  altars  rather 

than  endure  martyrdom  for  their  religion  •  the  Thunficativttt  those 
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who  had  compromised  the  matter  by  casting  incense  on  the  sacrificial 
flame — a  very  few  grains  would  suffice  ;  while  another  class,  whose 
consciences  would  not  permit  even  this  degree  of  compliance,  but 
who  were  bent  upon  escaping  the  consequences  of  their  firmness, 
would  purchase  certificates  (libelld]  from  the  heathen  magistrates, 
to  the  effect  that  they  had  conformed  to  the  requirement.  These 
persons — doubly  cowards — were  known  as  Libellatid.  The  general 
name  of  Lapsi  (lapsed,  or  fallen)  included  all  three  of  the  above 
classes ;  and  the  question  whether  any  of  them  could  hope  for 
forgiveness,  and  be  reinstated,  even  on  repentance,  in  the  com 
munion  of  the  Church,  was  one  of  the  keenest  controversies  of  a 
later  time. 

Under  the  brief  inglorious  reign  of   Callus  the  persecution 
Valerian       continued,  and  the  list  of  martyrs  included  Cornelius, 
Emp.  A.D.     the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  friend  of  Cyprian.    Lucius, 
253—260.      the  successor  of  Cornelius,  almost  immediately  fell. 
On  the  accession  of  Valerian,  toleration  again  prevailed.    "  His 
palace,"  says  Eusebius,  "was  filled  with  pious  persons,  and  was 
indeed  a  church  (eVcX^iTia)  of  the  Lord."     But  in  the  fifth  year 
of  his  reign,  one  Macrianus,  described  by  Eusebius  as  "master 
Renewed       and  chief  ruler  of  the  Egyptian  magi,"  persuaded  the 
persecutions.    Emperor  to  issue  another  persecuting  edict.     "  This," 
;f  has  been  well  said,  "was  the  first  enactment  which  defined  the 
profession  of  Christianity  as  a  statutable  offence  by  positive  penal 
ties.    Till  the  date  of  its  issue,  the  persecutions,  however  horrible, 
had  been  desultory  and  ill  defined.     Even  the  tremendous  effort 
of  Decius  had  been  but  an  assault — a  spasmodic  effort  to  kill  the 
Church  at  one  blow    .  .  .  Valerian's  decree,  therefore,  is  (what 
even  Neander  fails  to  notice)  the  great  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Roman  persecutions.      By   Valerian's    statute   the   penalties    of 
Christianity  were  codified  in  an  elaborate  and  invariable  table."1 

1   The    Persecution    of  Diocletian ;  thus:   "That  bishops,  and  presbyters, 

by  Arthur  James  Mason,  M.A.,  Cam-  and   deacons    should  immediately  be 

bridge,  1876.     Cyprian  (Letter  81,  vol.  punished  ;  but  that  senators,  and  men 

i.   p.  350  A.  N.  L.)  gives  the  rescript  of  importance,    and    Roman  knights 
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Stephen,  bishop  of  Rome,  early  fell  a  victim,  and  Cyprian  was 
Banished  from  Carthage  to  the  maritime  city  of  Curubis.  In  the 
next  year  a  still  more  rigorous  edict  followed.  Again  the  bishop  of 
the  Roman  church  (Sixtus  II.)  was  called  to  suffer — being  the  fourth 
in  succession  who  had  gained  the  martyr's  crown.  With  him  it  is 
said  that  his  deacon,  Laurentius,  was  put  to  death  by  burning  over 
a  slow  fire,  a  legend  that  rests  on  slender  authority,  though  per 
petuated  by  numberless  representations  in  Rome  and  throughout 
Italy  of  "St.  Lawrence"  bearing  the  gridiron,  the  instrument  of 
his  torture.  Several  martyrs  are  recorded  by  Eusebius  as  having 
Cyprian,  suffered  at  Csesarea :  but  the  most  illustrious  victim  was 
Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  who  had  been  recalled  by  the  pro 
consul  from  the  place  of  his  banishment  some  months  before. 
Having  heard  that  officers  had  been  sent  to  summon  him  before 
the  court,  then  sitting  at  Utica,  the  aged  bishop  withdrew  into  con 
cealment  for  a  time,  and  addressed  a  farewell  letter  to  the  church, 
in  which  he  declares  that  he  had  retired  only  "for  the  reason  that 
it  is  fit  for  a  bishop,  in  the  city  in  which  he  presides  over  the  Church 
of  the  Lord,  there  to  confess  the  Lord,  and  that  the  whole  people 
should  be  glorified  by  the  confession  of  their  prelate  in  their 
presence."  Accordingly,  when  the  proconsul  returned  to  the 
city,  Cyprian  presented  himself  before  the  tribunal.  Brief  were 
the  proceedings.  Cyprian  was  asked  his  name — no  more.  Sen 
tence  was  pronounced  upon  him  as  "an  enemy  to  the  Roman 
gods  and  the  sacred  laws."  Cyprian  replied,  "  God  be  thanked  !  " 
These  were  his  last  words.  The  place  of  execution  was  an  open 
plain  surrounded  by  trees.  The  mourning  members  of  the  Church 
thronged  the  space,  many  climbing  the  trees — "like  Zacchaeus," 
writes  Pontius,  the  deacon,  who  tells  the  story — to  take  a  last  look 


should  lose  their  dignity,  and  moreover  merit.  Moreover,  people  of  Caesar's 
be  deprived  of  their  property  ;  and  if,  household,  whoever  of  them  had  either 
when  their  means  were  taken  away,  confessed  before,  or  should  now  con- 
they  should  persist  in  being  Christians,  fess,  should  have  their  property  con- 
then  they  should  also  lose  their  heads  ;  fiscated,  and  should  be  sent  in  chains 
but  that  matrons  should  be  deprived  of  by  assignment  to  Caesar's  estates." 
their  property  and  sent  into  banish- 
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at  their  beloved  master.  When  the  centurion's  sword  had  fallen, 
the  remains  of  Cyprian  were  removed  by  his  disciples,  and  laid  in 
the  grave  with  mingled  lamentation  and  triumph.  "  Between  joy 
at  his  passion,  and  grief  at  remaining  behind,"  writes  Pontius, 
"my  mind  is  divided,  and  twofold  affections  are  burdening 
a  heart  too  narrow  to  contain  them.  Shall  I  grieve  that  I  was 
not  his  associate?  Yet  must  I  triumph  in  his  victory.  Shall 
I  triumph  in  his  victory?  Yet  I  grieve  that  I  am  not  his 
companion." 

Valerian  soon  afterwards  falling  a  prisoner  into  the  hands  of  his 
Gallienus      Pers^an  enemies,  his  son  Gallienus  succeeded  him, 
Emp.  A.D.    and,  as  usual,  reversed  his  father's  policy  with  regard 
'~~2    '     to  the  Christians ;  publishing  an  edict  by  which  he 
not  only  secured  to  the  followers  of  Christ  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion,1  but  ordered  the  property  of  the  churches  confis 
cated  in   his   father's    reign    to  be  restored.       "He  thus,"  says 
Neander,  "  recognized  the  Christian   Church  as  a  legally  existing 
corporation;  for  no  other,  according  to  the  Roman  laws,  could  hold 
common  property."     The  change  was  greater  than  the  indolent 
Gallienus  had  probably  intended.     For  the  first  time  Christianity 
Christianity    ^a^  become  a  religio  licita  in  the  Roman  Empire ; 
legalized.      an(j  for  forty  years  the  Church  enjoyed  comparative 
security  and  peace. 

1  Cyprian,  Letter  82,  p.  331.     This  three  hours  for  reflection.    Theotecnus, 

decree  failed  at  once  to  arrest  the  per-  the  bishop,  hearing  what  had  happened, 

secution  in  the  provinces  on  which  the  drew  the  soldier  aside  into  the  church, 

usurper  Macrianus    (one  of  the   mis-  pointed  on  the  one  hand  to  the  sword 

named   "  thirty  tyrants,"  see  Gibbon,  that  Marinus  bore,  on  the  other  to  the 

ch.  x.  137)  had  seized.    Eusebius  (vii.  Book  of  the  Holy  Gospels.     "Choose 

20)    narrates   the   martyrdom    of  one  between  these  two,  my  son,"  said  the 

Marinus,     at    Ccesarea,     in    the    days  bishop.      The  soldier  without  hesita- 

"  when  peace  was  everywhere  restored  lion  extended  his  hand  and  took  the 

to    the   churches."      Marinus    was    a  book.     "  Hold  fast,  then,  hold  fast  to 

soldier,  about  to  be  promoted  to  the  God,"    said    Theotecnus;    "He  will 

office  of   centurion.     When   about  to  strengthen  thee  :  go  in  peace."  Mari- 

be  invested,  a  comrade  challenged  him  mis  thereupon  returned  to  the  tribunal, 

as  being   a   Christian,    and    therefore  made  brave  confession,   and  was   be- 

ineligible      The  judge   gave    Marinus  headed. 
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§  6.    FROM    THE    DEATH    OF  GALLIENUS    TO    THE    ACCESSION  OF 
CONSTANTINE. 

Claudius  II.,                  Emp.  A.D.  268  Galerius  &  Severus,     Emps.  A.D.  306 

Aurelian,                          ,,        ,,     270  Constantine,  Maximian  (306-310), 

Tacitus,  Florian               ,,        ,,275  &  Maxentius  (306-312),  in  the 

Probus,                             ,,       „     276  West;  Galerius  (306-311),  Max- 

Carus,                                ,,       ,,     282  imin    II.   (Daza)    (307-313),  & 

Diocletian  &  Maximian, Emps.  A.D.  2  84  Licinius  (307-324),  in  the  East. 

Constantius  &  Galerius,  ,,       ,,     305  Constantine,             Sole  Emp.  „     324 

The  so-called  Ninth  Persecution  of  the  Church,  by  Aurelian, 
Aurelian    was  rather  a  threatening  than  an  actual  outbreak ;  a 
Emp.  A.D.    decree  against  the  Christians  having  been  prepared 
~275'   but  not  signed  at  the  Emperor's  death.1    One  incident 
related  of  the  earlier  part  of  Aurelian' s  history  deserves  notice,  as 
perhaps  the  first  recorded  direct  interposition  of  the  State  in  eccle 
siastical  disputes.   Paul  of  Samosata,  bishop  of  Antioch,  having  been 
deposed  by  an  assembly  of  his  fellow-bishops,  refused  to  give  up 
An  tcdesi-       possession  of  the  church  buildings ;  and  an  appeal  was 
astical  appeal.    made  to  the  Emperor,  who  was  then  in  the  city  after 
the  conquest  of  Zenobia.      Aurelian' s  immediate  decision  was 
"that  the  building  should  be  given  up  to  those  whom  the  Chris- 
Man  bishops  of  Italy  and  Rome  should  appoint,"  thus  leaving  the 
question  to  the  Church  authorities,  but  transferring  the  decision  to 
another  locality,  that  the  judgment  might  be  without  prejudice. 
The  deposition  of  Paul  was  confirmed  ;  but  it  need  not  be  added 
that  in  the  whole  transaction  there  is  no  trace  or  hint  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Roman  See. 

The  growth  of  Manichseism,  the  great  event  of  the  years  now 

A  peaceful   succeeding,  belongs  rather  to  the  internal  history  of 

interval.     the  Church  than  to  this  record  of  its  struggles  with  the 

world;  and  the  death  of  Manes,  inflicted  for  blasphemy  by  the 

Persian  monarch,   scarcely  belongs   to   the   annals   of  Christian 

martyrdom.    The  persecution  of  the  Manichseans  by  Rome  was  at 

1  Eusebius,  EccL  Hist.,  vii.  30. 
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a  later  period  of  the  history.  The  reigns  of  Tacitus,  Flonan, 
Probus,  and  Carus,  full  of  turmoil  and  strife  in  the  State,  brought 
only  peace  and  progress  to  the  Church.  Christianity  was  openly 
professed  in  all  ranks  :  Christians  were  excused  from  assisting  at 
heathen  sacrifices,  were  promoted  to  military  commands,  and 
even  made  governors  of  provinces.  Spacious  edifices  for  Chris 
tian  worship  (says  Eusebius)  were  reared  "  in  every  city."  But  the 
time  of  trial  was  at  hand. 

The  influences  which  led  Diocletian  to  become  a  persecutor 
.  cannot  now  be  accurately  determined.     Personally,  he 

Emp.  A.D!    seems  to  have  been  too  sagacious  a  man  to  have  per- 
284— 305.     pirated  such  a  blunder,  too  just  a  ruler  to  have  com 
mitted  such  a  crime,  and  too  strongly  established  in  his  empire  to 
have  needed  such  a  policy.    The  chief  responsibility  attaches  to  his 
Persecution    co^eagues  ^n  tne  empire,  especially  to  Galerius,  his 
prompted  by    son-in-law,  the  "Caesar"  of  the  East,  who  not  only  at 
Galerms.      ^Q  outset  prevailed  over  his  scruples  against  blood 
shed,  but  carried  on  Diocletian's  persecution  for  six  years  after 
that  Emperor's  abdication. 

It  was  not  until  the  nineteenth  year  of  Diocletian,  when  the 
Emperor  had  become  enfeebled  by  age,  and  was  much  under  the 
power  of  unscrupulous  advisers,  that  the  formal  and  determined 
attack  upon  the  Church  was  made.  Up  to  that  time  the  profes 
sion  of  Christianity  had  been  not  only  tolerated,  but  even  honoured. 
No  longer  was  it  a  bar  to  high  office  in  the  State;  it  had  pene 
trated  even  to  the  imperial  household.  Many  of  the  most  con 
siderable  officers  of  the  palace  were  avowedly  Christians.  Prisca, 
the  wife  of  Diocletian,  and  their  daughter  Valeria,  the  unhappy 
wife  of  Galerius,  if  not  actually  members  of  the  Church,  were 
favourably  disposed  to  the  faith.  The  bishops  were  everywhere 
held  in  honour,  and  the  chief  perils  of  the  Church,  as  appears  from 
the  impassioned  complaints  of  its  worthiest  members,  were  those 
which  beset  an  era  of  prosperity.  Spiritual  pride  too  often  led  to 
unholy  rivalries,  the  moral  tone  of  the  churches  was  lowered,  and 
zeal  grew  cold. 
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If  in  any  direction  there  was  forewarning  of  the  coming  storm, 
Persecution  Jt  was  in  tlie  arm7>  distributed  through  the  Empire. 
by  martial  Here,  in  some  conspicuous  instances,  and  no  doubt  in 
7^'  others  of  which  the  record  has  perished,  Christian 
soldiers  were  called  to  suffer  under  the  sternness  of  martial  law, 
combined  with  pagan  cruelty.1  Their  position,  in  truth,  was  sin 
gularly  difficult.  Often  the  disciple  of  Christ,  summoned  in  his 
turn  to  military  service,  had  a  conscientious- scruple  against  bearing 
arms  at  all,  while  it  was  plainly  impossible  for  any  to  join  con 
sistently  in  those  heathen  observances  practised  in  every  legion. 
Thus  we  read  of  one  Maximilian,  a  young  conscript  of  Numidia, 
who,  when  brought  up  for  enrolment,  refused  to  serve,  "because," 
said  he,  "  I  am  a  Christian."  In  vain  it  was  pleaded,  by  Dion  the 
proconsul,  that  a  man  might  be  a  good  soldier  and  a  true  Christian 
at  once.  The  youth  was  firm  in  his  refusal :  "  I  cannot  wear  the 
emblem  of  your  service,  for  I  already  bear  the  emblem  of  Christ 
my  God."  At  length  the  proconsul,  unable  to  shake  his  purpose, 
ordered  Maximilian  to  be  beheaded.  The  story  of  Marcellus  the 
centurion,  also  well  authenticated,  belongs  to  the  same  district. 
At  a  public  festival,  when  meats  offered  to  idols  were  placed  before 
the  guests,  this  officer  arose,  flung  upon  the  table  his  official  staff, 

1  It   probably  was   under  martial  Verulam,    had    shielded    a   Christian 

law,  rather  than  as  the  result  of  any  pastor  flying  from  his  enemies ;  that, 

special  persecuting  edict,  that  Alban,  under  the  influence  of  the  good  man, 

the    first    British   martyr,    suffered    at  he  was  led  to  receive  the  truth,  and, 

Verulam,  now  called  after  his   name,  changing     clothes    with    the     pastor, 

St.   Albans.     The  fact  of  his  martyr-  favoured  his  escape  ;  that  the  youth, 

dom  is   generally   admitted,    but   the  dragged  before  the  military  tribunal  in 

record  is  full  of  obscurity.   One  account  the   clerical   robe,    avowed   himself  a 

places  it   in  A.  D.   286,   several  years  Christian,  and  was  thereupon  scourged 

before   the   great   outbreak  ;    another  and  beheaded   on  the  wooded   slope 

associates  it  with  the  general  persecu-  where   now    the  venerable  cathedral 

tion.     It  is  tolerably  certain  that  Con-  stands.    The  record  of  this  martyrdom 

stantius,  the  "  Cresar "  of  the  West,  stands  alone  in  the  British  annals  of 

withheld  his  hand  from  the  evil  work  the  time  (the  two  contemporary  suf- 

as  far  as  possible  ;  but  the  nature  of  ferers  named,  Julius  and  Aaron,  ap- 

AJ ban's  offence  against  Roman  military  pearing    to   be   the   creation   of    later 

kw  may  have  rendered  his  doom  in-  legend);  and  it  seems  that  during  these 

evitable.      Stripping  the  narrative  of  terrible  years  Gaul  and  Britain,  under 

legendary  additions,  it  would  appear  Constantius,    were  singularly   exempt 

that  Alban,  a  young  heathen  soldier  at  from  persecution. 
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his  belt  and  his  weapons,  openly  renouncing  not  only  the  idols 
themselves,  but  the  service  of  the  prince  who  worshipped  them. 
Brought  before  the  tribunal,  he  was  condemned  and  beheaded. 
Cassian,  the  military  secretary  to  the  Court, — who,  himself  a  Chris 
tian,  denounced  the  sentence  when  ordered  to  record  it, — shared 
the  fate  of  Marcellus. 

These  were  military  executions ;  and  all  discoverable  cases  of 
death  inflicted  for  the  profession  of  the  Christian  faith  during  the 
first  eighteen  years  of  Diocletian  were  in  the  army.  Nor  were 
these  numerous  or  general,  for  the  tradition  of  the  "Theban 
Legion"  rests  upon  no  certain  basis.  This  legion,  it  is  said, 
stationed  (in  A.D.  298)  in  the  Rhone  Valley,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  was  ordered  by  the  Emperor  Maximian,  with  Mauritius, 
their  commander,  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods  of  Rome,  and  on  their 
refusal  were  all  mercilessly  put  to  death.  The  story  is  now 
discredited  as  apocryphal,  although  the  town  and  abbey  of  St. 
Maurice,  at  the  scene  of  the  alleged  martyrdom,  with  the  prevalence 
of  the  name  throughout  Switzerland  and  France,  attest  the  popular 
belief. 

Attempts  were  made  from  time  to  time  to  move  the  Emperor 
Outbreak  at  to  a  persecuting  policy.  But  the  first  avowed  and 
Nicomedia.  deliberate  assault  upon  the  Church  was  made  at  Ni- 
comedia,  capital  of  Bithynia,  where  Diocletian  held  his  court  in 
the  year  303  A.D.  Long  conferences  had  taken  place  between 
Diocletian  and  Galerius  on  the  policy  to  be  adopted  towards 
Christians.  The  aged  and  statesmanlike  Emperor  hesitated; 
his  younger  colleague  advocated  stern  repression.  Hierocles, 
proconsul  and  philosopher,  with  much  learned  subtlety  enforced 
the  argument  of  Galerius.  A  council  of  civilians  and  military 
men  was  eventually  summoned  to  consider  the  question.  Diocle 
tian  yielded,  only  stipulating  that^  there  should  be  no  bloodshed. 

The  day  chosen  for  the  first  onslaught  was  the  festival  of  the 
god  Terminus  (Feb.  23),  as  if  to  express  abhorrence  of  the 
worship  which,  as  it  was  conceived,  had  strayed  beyond  the  land 
marks  of  Roman  toleration.  Early  in  the  morning  a  band  of  men, 
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headed  by  the  prefect  of  the  city,  forced  their  way  into  the  chief 
place  of  worship  in  Nicomedia.  Their  amazement  at  discovering 
no  image  of  the  Deity  within  is  vividly  portrayed  by  the  contemporary 
annalist.  But  the  books  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  found,  and 
committed  to  the  flames  ;  the  utensils  and  furniture  of  the  church 
were  abandoned  to  pillage  ;  all  was  rapine,  confusion,  tumult. 
That  church,  situated  on  rising  ground,  was  within  view  of  the 
palace;  and  Diocletian  and  Galerius  stood,  as  if  on  a  watch-tower, 
disputing  long  whether  it  ought  to  be  set  on  fire.  The  judgment 
of  Diocletian  prevailed,  who  dreaded  lest,  so  great  a  fire  being  once 
kindled,  some  part  of  the  city  might  be  burned ;  for  there  were 
many  large  buildings  around  the  church.  Then  the  Praetorian 
Guards  came  in  battle  array,  with  axes  and  other  iron  instruments, 
and  having  been  let  loose  everywhere,  they  in  a  few  hours  levelled 
that  very  lofty  edifice  with  the  ground.  On  the  next  day  ap- 
Dwdetian's  peared  the  first  of  those  four  decrees  which  enable  us 
First  Edict,  accurately  to  trace  the  course  of  this  great  persecution. 
It  enjoined  the  destruction  of  all  places  of  Christian  worship  and 
the  burning  of  Christian  books.  It  also  deprived  the  professors  of 
Christianity  "  of  all  honours  and  dignities,  ordaining  also  that 
without  any  distinction  of  rank  or  degree  they  should  be  liable  to 
the  torture,  and  every  suit  at  law  should  be  decided  against  them  ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  they  were  debarred  from  being  plaintiffs 
in  questions  of  wrong,  adultery,  or  theft ;  and  finally,  that  they 
should  neither  be  capable  of  freedom  nor  have  right  to  suffrage." 

When  this  decree  was  set  up  in  the  public  square  of  Nicomedia 
it  was  torn  down  by  some  over-zealous  person,  who  cried,  "  These 
are  the  Emperor's  victories  over  Goths  and  Sarmatians  ! "  He  was 
immediately  seized,  tortured,  and  burned  alive  ;  and  from  that  hour 
persecution  grew  more  relentless.  Suddenly  a  fire  broke  out  in 
the  palace  of  Nicomedia,  and  was  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Chris 
tians,  although  it  was  more  than  suspected  that  Galerius,  like  a 
second  Nero,  was  the  incendiary.1  But  the  pretext  sufficed.  The 

See  the  discussion  of  this  point  in     p.  118.     Constantine,  who  was  living 
Mason,  Persecution  under  Diocletian^     with  Diocletian  at  the  time,  attributes 
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cry  of  "  A  conspiracy  ! "  was  raised,  and  the  whole  of  Diocletian's 
vast  household  were  subjected  to  examination  by  torture  to  detect 
the  offenders,  or  to  extort  confession  from  the  innocent  The 
device  failed,  and  a  second  opportune  conflagration  broke  out, 
though  with  little  mischief.  Galerius  departed,  protesting  that  he 
could  not  stay  to  be  burned,  leaving  his  father-in-law  in  a  pitiable 
state  of  uncertainty  and  apprehension.  The  Christian  domestics 
of  the  palace  were  now  subjected  to  more  cruel  tortures,  and  some 
were  put  to  death  ;  while  Prisca  and  Valeria  were  compelled, 
though  reluctantly,  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods. 

Some  political  troubles  in  Syria,  Armenia,  and  Cappadocia  con 
tributed  to  deepen  the  Emperor's  anxieties;  and  fearing  a  general 
Second  Christian  rebellion  as  the  consequence  of  his  first  edict,  he 
Edict.  novv  issued  a  second,  the  main  enactment  of  which  was 
that  pastors  and  officers  of  the  Churches  everywhere  should  be 
thrust  into  prison  and  bonds.  "  Dungeons  formerly  destined  for 
murderers  and  the  vilest  criminals  were  then  filled  with  bishops, 
presbyters,  deacons,  readers,  and  exorcists,  so  that  there  was  no 
room  left  for  those  condemned  for  crime."  The  two  edicts,  issued 
only  a  few  weeks  apart,  were  promulgated  almost  simultaneously 
through  the  Empire.  The  method  of  their  enforcement  and  the 
rigour  of  their  execution  seem  to  have  greatly  varied  in  different 
districts,  according  to  the  character  of  those  in  immediate  com 
mand.  In  the  East  generally,  under  the  direct  influence  of 
Diocletian,  the  persecution  was  comparatively  mild;  the  eccle 
siastical  buildings,  however,  being  rased,  and  the  sacred  books 
destroyed.  In  Syria,  under  the  cruel  Galerius,  the  decrees  were 
enforced  with  remorseless  severity,  while  in  Italy  and  Consular 
Africa,  where  the  Emperor  Maximian  held  the  chief  power,  the 
persecution  was  still  more  bitter  and  sanguinary.  Diocletian  had 
indeed  prohibited  blood-shedding  as  the  penalty  of  the  Christian 
profession,  but  had  omitted  to  specify  what  punishment  should 
follow  actual  resistance  to  the  edict.  The  persecuting  authorities 

the  fire  to  lightning.      Eusebius   says,   "I   know  not   how   it   happened."  — 
Eccl.  Hisf.,  viii.  6. 
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thus  had  free  scope,  and  scourging,  torture,  death  were  mercilessly 
inflicted  on  those  who  persisted  in  meeting  for  worship,  or  refused 
to  surrender  their  copies  of  the  Scriptures.  Only  in  the  prefec 
ture  of  Constantius  Caesar,  C3mprising  "  the  Gauls "  (including 
Britain  1 )  and  Spain,  was  there  a  forbearing  of  the  persecutor's 
hand.  It  is  true  that  out  of  deference  to  the  Emperor  he  per 
mitted  the  destruction  of  churches — "  mere  walls  that  could  be 
built  up  again,  but  steadfastly  refused  to  inflict  torture  or  death ; 
preserving  entire  that  true  temple  of  God,  which  is  the  human 
body."  But  this  was  the  solitary  exception. 

The  third  edict  of  Diocletian  dates  from  the  Vicennalia,  the 
Third  Fdict  twentietn  anniversary  of  his  reign,  when  the  aged  mon- 
Dec.  21,  A.D.  arch  met  his  colleague  Maximian  at  Rome,  not  only 
3°3-  to  celebrate  the  anniversary,  but  to  concert  steps  for 

their  approaching  abdication.  This  enactment,  in  fact,  was  of  the 
nature  of  an  amnesty,  the  opening  of  the  prison  doors,  as  on  all 
such  occasions  of  high  festival :  only  the  sting  of  the  decree  lay 
in  its  application.  Those  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  their 
faith  might  be  liberated  with  other  captives,  provided  they  would 
consent  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  Should  they  refuse  the 
offer,  the  torture  was  to  be  applied.  Many  yielded  :  at  Antioch 
there  was  but  one,  Rom  anus,  who  remained  to  die.2  Elsewhere  a 
greater  number  continued  steadfast.  It  was  plain  that  some  more 
decisive  test  must  be  adopted — some  more  effectual  means  of 
breaking  down  this  wonderful  constancy  of  Christians.  Could  the 
prohibition  of  bloodshed,  nominal  as  in  many  cases  it  had  become, 
be  any  longer  maintained  ?  The  aged  Emperor  gave  way  on  this 
point  also,  and  the  result  was  the  fourth  edict,  stern  and  terrible. 

The  immediate  authorship  of  this  edict  has  been  made  a  ques- 
Fourth  tion.  After  the  Vicennalia,  Diocletian  appears  to  have 
Edict,  sunk  mto  a  mental  and  bodily  feebleness  that  entirely 
A.D™ 304.'  unfitted  him  for  affairs  of  State.  What  more  likely  than 
that  the  bloodthirsty  Maximian  should  take  advantage  of  his 

1  But  see  the  account  of  Alban's  martyrdom,  p.  86,  note, 
3  Euseb.,  Eccl.  Hist.,  viii.  2. 
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colleague's  prostrate  condition,  and  publish  in  the  imperial  name  a 
mandate  all  his  own ? J  "It  was  ordered,"  says  Eusebius,  " that 
all  persons  of  every  people  and  city  should  sacrifice  and  make 
libations  to  the  idols." 

In  every  part  of  the  empire  proclamation  was  made  through  the 
General  per-    cities    that  the   inhabitants,    old    and   young,   should 

secutwn.  repair  to  the  temples  ;  lists  were  carefully  made  out,  and 
the  recusants  subjected  to  imprisonment,  torture,  and  in  extreme 
Destruction  of  cases  to  death.  Copies  of  the  sacred  writings  were 
books.  more  strictly  than  before  sought  and  destroyed,  the 
eager  quest  of  the  persecutors  extending  not  only  to  the  Scriptures, 
but  to  the  service  books  of  the  Church,  to  all  Christian  treatises  or 
tracts,  and  even,  it  is  said,  to  such  works  of  pagan  literature  as  spoke 
respectfully  of  Christianity.  Several  works  of  the  first  three  cen 
turies  have  thus  become  irreparably  lost ;  but  Divine  Providence  still 
shielded  the  inspired  writings.  Copies  were  too  numerous,  and 
were  stored  with  too  sedulous  a  care,  for  all  to  be  destroyed. 
The  memories  of  the  faithful  were  a  record  which  no  hostility 
could  touch.  "Where  are  your  Scriptures?"  it  was  asked  of 
one.  "  In  my  heart,"  was  the  reply.  In  some  cases  a  species  of 
fraud  was  practised.  Copies  of  heretical  writings  or  of  worthless 
books  were  surrendered:  the  searchers,  even  if  able  to  read,  knew 
no  difference.  The  governors  often  favoured  the  deceit,  willingly 
blind  to  the  substitution,  sometimes  even  suggesting  it.  The 
sentiment,  however,  of  the  churches  was  altogether  against  the 
evasion.  The  more  steadfast  in-  thousands  bravely  bore  the  test, 
and  parted  with  the  cherished  volumes  only  as  compelled  by 
violence.  On  the  whole,  the  churches  met  this  persecution  with  a 
more  determined  front  than  in  the  days  of  Decius.  The  lapsed  were 
fewer ;  we  read  no  more  of  false  certificates  :  the  one  name  of 
disgrace  which  became  in  some  quarters  unhappily  familiar  was 
that  of  Traditores,  the  "traitors"  who  voluntarily  surrendered 
the  sacred  books  to  their  enemies.  On  these  also  the  sternest 
anathemas  of  the  Church  rested  in  the  succeeding  years  ;  and  by 
1  See  Mason,  Persecution  tinder  Diocletian,  ch.  vi. 
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many  the  crime  was  held  to  be  one  which  subjected  the  offenders 
to  the  life-long  discipline  of  the  Church. 

In  the  year  305  the  two  Augusti,  Diocletian  and  Maximian, 
Abdication  of  suddenly  resigned  the  imperial  dignity ;  being 
Diocletian.  succeeded  by  the  two  Caesars — Constantius  in  the 
West,  Galerius  in  the  East.  The  former,  being  now  possessed  of 
greater  power,  still  more  openly  favoured  the  Christian  cause,  and 
the  churches  of  Africa  and  Italy,  with  those  of  Spain,  Gaul,  and 
Britain,  were  for  a  time  exempted  from  persecution.  Constantius, 
however,  died  in  306 ;  and  in  the  weary  strife  for  the  imperial 
honours  that  followed,  Christians  were  much  at  the  mercy  of  pro 
vincial  governors;  and  Spain,  at  least,  had  its  roll  of  martyrs.  In 
Reign  of  Ter-  the  East,  however,  the  tyrant  Galerius  raged  with  un- 
rGall"iu?  checked  fury  against  the  followers  of  Christ ;  and  the 
305-311.  ensuing  reign  of  terror,  which  continued  for  six  years, 
was  by  far  the  severest  of  the  fiery  trials  through  which  the  early 
Church  was  called  to  pass.  To  be  a  Christian  was  to  be  proscribed  ; 
multitudes  were  sent  to  the  copper  mines  of  Palestine,  many  more 
suffered  the  horrors  of  mutilation  :  in  the  Nicene  Council  there 
were  old  men  who  had  been  blinded  or  crippled  in  those  fearful 
days  of  suffering.  The  more  conspicuous  or  the  more  resolute 
were  put  to  death,  often  amid  protracted  torments ;  unspeakable 
barbarities  were  inflicted  on  maidens  and  children;  the  wild 
enthusiasm  of  many  led  them  to  rush  upon  martyrdom ;  virgins, 
whose  honour  was  threatened,  in  many  cases  sought  refuge  in 
suicide.  It  was  at  length  the  boast  of  Galerius  that  the  Christian 
Church  was  crushed  throughout  his  dominions.1  But  the  time 
Death  of  nad  arrived  for  the  oppressor  to  own  himself  over- 
Galerius.  come>  jn  the  year  311  he  was  stricken  down  by 

1  The   Eighth   Book    of  Eusebius'  fused  arrangement,  the  annals  of  *'  the 

Ecclesiastical  History,  and  its  appendix,  Tenth    Persecution."        The    legends 

The  Book  of  Martyrs  in  Palestine,  may  which   sprang   up  in    connexion  with 

he  consulted  for  thrilling  details  of  this  this  great  conflict  are  many  of  them 

fearful  time.     Foxe's  Acts  and  Monu-  pathetic  and  beautiful.   See  Mrs.Jamie- 

ments  (vol.  i.  pp.   223 — 304,  R.  T.  S.  son's  volumes,  Sacred  and  Legendary 

ed.)    gives  at    length,    though    in   an  Art,  Massinger's  Virgin  Martyr,  etc. 
uncritical  spirit  and  a  somewhat  con- 
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the  frightful  disease  which  has  ended  the  life  of  more  than  one 
tyrant  in  ancient  and  modern  days  :  Herod  the  Great,  Herod 
Agrippa,  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  To  apply  the  expressive  language  of 
Scripture,  he  was  eaten  of  worms,  and  gave  up  the  ghost.  In  his 
dying  torments  he  published  a  decree  of  toleration,  confessing 
himself  baffled,  and  entreating  the  prayers  of  Christians  on  his 
behalf.1 

On  the  death   of  Constantius  at  York,  his  son  Constantine 

Comtantine      ^ac^  ^een  saluted  by  the  army  as  Emperor  of  the 

Emp.ofWest,  West      This    appointment    Galerius    had    resisted, 

A.D.  30  .       creating  Constantine  Caesar,  but  conferring  the  higher 

title  upon  Severus.     In  the  strife  thus  caused,  Maxentius,  the  son 

of  Maximian,  seized  upon  the  government  of  Africa  and  Italy,  the 

struggle  between  Severus  and  Maxentius  ending  in  the  defeat  and 

suicide  of  the  former.  The  appointment  of  Licinius  to  imperial  power, 

and  his  coalition  with  Constantine  against  Maxentius,  belong  to 

Maximin  II.    secular  history.     Maximin  held  the  Eastern  Empire 

or  Daza.      for   two   years   after  the  death  of  Galerius,   and,  in 

disregard  of  that  Emperor's  dying  injunction,  continued  to  oppress 

the  Church  :  during  his  brief  tenure  of  power  more  than  renewing 

the  barbarities  of  the  former  persecutions.     The  strife,  however, 

Triumph  of    was  brought  to  an  end  through  the  imperial  genius  of 

Constantine.    Constantine.  The  battle  of  the  Milvian  Bridge2  ended 

in  the  defeat  and  death  of  Maxentius.     Constantine  and  Licinius 

met  at  Milan,  from  which  city  a  decree  was  issued,  giving  full 

Edict  of      toleration    to    the    Christian    faith,   ordering   that  all 

Marc/I         places  of  worship  taken  from  the  Christians  should  be 

A.D.  313.      restored  without  delay  or  charge,  that  any  loss  they  had 

suffered  should  be  made  good,  and  that  Christian  ministers  should 

be   released  from  all   burdensome  municipal   offices.     Maximin, 

who  had  been  taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Constantine 

1  See  the  decree  in  Eusebius,  Eccl.  moitie   suppliant,    qui  commence  par 

ffisf.f    viii.    17.      Its    tone   is  bitter,  insultant  les  Chretiens,  et  finit  par  leur 

showing  the  tyrant's  disposition  to  the  demander  prier  leur  Maitre  pour  lui  !  " 
last.     "  Singulier  document,"  remarks  2  October  28,  A.D.  312. 

M.    de    Broglie,      "moitie     insolent, 
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and  Licinius  to  press  forward  his  ambitious  designs,  was  imme 
diately  afterwards  utterly  routed  by  Licinius  at  Heraclea;  and 
the  two  emperors  now  held  joint  mastery  over  the  Roman  world 
— Licinius  in  the  East,  Constantine  in  the  West. 

The  Milan  decree, — the  first  of  those  edicts  which  ended  in 
The  "Vision  of  the  establishment  of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of 
Constantine."  the  empire, — closely  following  as  it  did  the  battle  of 
the  Milvian  Bridge,  inaugurated  so  sudden  and  startling  a  change' 
of  policy  as  to  need  an  alleged  miracle  for  its  explanation.  It  is 
related  by  Eusebius,  that  as  Constantine  was  on  his  way  to  attack 
Maxentius,  he  beheld  about  noon  the  vision  of  a  cross  suspended 
above  the  sun,  with  the  legend  surrounding  it,  'EN  TOYTOt  NIK  A, 
"  CONQUER  IN  THIS  ! "  The  whole  army,  it  is  added,  saw  the 
wonderful  appearance,  and  a  vision  in  the  night  following  inter 
preted  it  to  the  Emperor.  The  Christ  of  God  stood  before  him, 
with  the  same  sign,  commanding  it  to  be  emblazoned  upon  the 
standard  and  shields  of  Constantine' s  army.  This  was  done  on 
the  very  next  day,  and  the  victory  over  Maxentius  followed. 
The  reality  of  the  vision  has  been  much  discussed  by  ecclesiastical 
historians.  Some  have  accepted  its  objective  reality,  believing 
the  crisis  worthy  of  such  interposition,  and  regarding  the  testimony 
to  the  occurrence  as  decisive  ;  others  have  resolved  the  whole  into 
a  dream,  the  result  of  the  Emperor's  heated  imagination  ;  while 
others,  again,  regard  the  alleged  vision  as  a  "  pious  fraud,"  of  which 
Constantine  may  be  held  quite  capable.  His  politic,  far-seeing 
mind  must  have  already  discerned  that  the  true  power  lay  with 
Christianity,  that  the  old  Roman  faiths  had  decayed  beyond  hope 
of  recovery,  and  that  the  future  belonged  to  those  who  had  learned 
to  act  and  to  endure  in  the  strength  of  Divine  certainties.  The 
persecutions  of  the  Church  had  proved  that  the  Church  could 
overcome  the  world. 

Licinius  now  held  the  East,  where,  to  the  last  a  pagan,  he 

Licinius.      carried   out   to   some  extent   a   persecuting  policy. 

Many  Christian  bishops  under  various  pretexts  were  put  to  death ; 

but  this  was  the  last  effort  of  the  spent  wave.     The  long  trial  was 
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over,  ana  the  churches  were  now  to  be  tried  by  very  different  forms 

of  evil.     Constantine,  resolved  upon  the  sole  and  supreme  power, 

irresistibly  advanced ;    the  bounds  of  the  Eastern   Empire  were 

narrowed  more  and  more;  in  A.D.  323  the  final  collision  came. 

Licinius  was  defeated,  and  though,  at  the  time,  his  life  was  spared, 

a  pretext  was  soon  found  for  putting  him  to  death.     For  good  or 

Constantine     f°r  ev^>  Constantine  now  held  undisputed  sovereignty 

sole  emperor.    over  j-]iat  mighty  realm,  which  his  word  of  command 

was  soon  to  transform  into  a  nominal  CHRISTENDOM. 


§    7.    SUMMARY. 

i.  The  influence  of  the  martyr- ages  upon  individual  character 
Number  of   and  n'fe  will  be  noted  in  succeeding  chapters.     But  in 
Martyrs.     review  of  the  whole  period,  reference  may  be  made  to 
the  question,  frequently  raised,  as  to  the  total  number  of  victims. 
For  a  precise  estimate  there  are  no  materials.    Eusebius,  the  great 
authority  for  the  facts  of  the  era,   is  unfortunately  vague  in  his 
numerical  statements,  and  the  Acts  of  Martyrs,  full  of  exaggeration 
and  strange  legend,  are  the  product  of  a  later  age.     The  last  of  the 
persecutions  was  undoubtedly  the  most  sanguinary ;  and  the  esti- 
Gibboits     niate   of  Gibbon,   which  gives    the   total   number  of 
estimate,     martyrs  at  two  thousand,   seems  as  much  under  the 
mark  as  those  of  many  Church  writers  are  above  it.      He  reasons 
thus  : 1    Eusebius,    in    his    account   of   the    martyrs  of  Palestine, 
enumerates  ninety-two  sufferers ;  but  Palestine  may  be  reckoned 
as  one  sixteenth  part  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  and,  in  the  number  of 
sufferers,  a  fair  average.     This  would  give   a  total  of  somewhat 
under  fifteen  hundred  for  the  East ;  while  Italy,  Africa,  and  per 
haps  Spain,  where  after  a  time  the  penal  laws  were  considerably 
relaxed,  might  yield  five  hundred  more.     The  number  of  Protest 
ants  who  suffered  under  Charles  V.  in  the  single  province  of  the 
Netherlands,  Gibbon  goes  on  to  suggest,  "  far  exceeded  that  of  the 
primitive  martyrs  in   the   space   of  three  centuries   and    of  the 
1  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xvi.  note  182. 
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Roman  Empire."     It  is  obvious  to  reply,  on  the  one  hand,  with 
Milman's    Dean  Milman,  that  even  were  this  estimate  trustworthy, 
criticism.     "Gibbon  quietly  dismisses  from  the  account  all  the 
horrible  and  excruciating  tortures  which  fell  short  of  death,"  not  to 
mention  the  sufferings  of  exile,  loss  of  property,  reduction  of  mou- 
sands  to  a  state  of  slavery ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  the  guilt  of  the 
persecution  and  the  heroism  of  the  sufferers  are  unaffected  by  the 
Arnolds    question  of  more  or  fewer.     Dr.  Arnold  well  writes, 
remark.     after   visiting   the   church  of  S.  Stefano  Rotondo  in 
Rome,  with  its  series  of  pictures  illustrating  these  martyr-annals  : 
"No  doubt  many  of  the  particular  stories  thus  painted  will  bear 
no  critical  examination  :  it  is  likely  enough,  too,  that  Gibbon  has 
truly  accused  the  general  statements  of  exaggeration.     But  this  is 
a  thankless  labour,  such  as  Lingard  and  others  have  undertaken 
with   respect  to    the  St.    Bartholomew   massacre   and   the   Irish 
massacre  of  1642.     Divide  the  sum  total  of  reported  martyrs  by 
twenty, — by  fifty,  if  you  will, — but,  after  all,  you  have  a  number  of 
persons  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes  suffering  cruel  torments  and  death 
for  conscience  sake  and  for  Christ's,  and  by  their  sufferings,  mani 
festly  with  God's  blessing,  ensuring  the  triumph  of  Christ's  gospel."1 
2.  The  progress  of  the   Christian  faith,  notwithstanding   the 
Progress  of    violence  of  its  persecutions,  must  ever  remain  one  of 
the  Faith,    the  greatest  facts  in  the  history  of  the  world.     Again, 
there  is  no  need  to  appeal  to  statistics,  even  could  we  obtain 
them  with  any  exactness :  it  is  enough  to  know  that  when  the  ten 
years'  persecution  had  spent  its  force,  and  the  enemies  of  Christ 
supposed  that  they  had  extirpated  His  worship  for  ever,  His  way 
was  already  prepared  throughout  the  Empire,  and  multitudes  in 
real  or  nominal  allegiance  were  ready  to  bow  before  the  standard  of 
the  Cross. 

Gibbon,    in    his    celebrated    Fifteenth    Chapter,   assigns    five 
Gibbon's  Five  reasons  for  the  wonderful  and  irresistible  triumph  of 
Reasons.     Christianity.     It  is  worth  while  to  look  at  them  for  a 
moment.     They  are  as  follows  : 

1  Life  and  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  419. 
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"  i.  The  inflexible  and,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  the 
intolerant  zeal  of  the  Christians,  derived,  it  is  true,  from  the 
Jewish  religion,  but  purified  from  the  narrow  and  unsocial  spirit 
which,  instead  of  inviting,  had  deterred  the  Gentile  from  embrac 
ing  the  law  of  Moses. 

"  2.  The  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  improved  by  every  additional 
circumstance  which  could  give  weight  and  efficacy  to  that  im 
portant  truth. 

"  3.  The  miraculous  powers  ascribed  to  the  primitive  Church. 

"  4.  The  pure  and  austere  morals  of  the  Christians. 

"  5.  The  union  and  discipline  of  the  Christian  republic,  which 
gradually  formed  an  independent  and  increasing  State  in  the  heart 
of  the  Roman  Empire." 

With  regard  to  these  assigned  causes  two  questions  may  be 
asked  :  First,  are  \htyfacts  ?  Secondly,  are  they  adequate  ?  As  to 
the  former  question  there  is  little  difficulty ;  for,  first,  the  Christians 
Exclusivcness  were  undoubtedly,  in  Gibbon's  sense,  exclusive.  If 
of  Christianity.  jt  were  intolerant  to  proclaim  that  "there  is  none 
other  name  "  than  that  of  Jesus  "  given  under  heaven  among  men 
whereby  they  must  be  saved,"  then  is  Christianity  intolerant ;  and 
in  proportion  to  this  exclusiveness  was  the  zeal  with  which  that 
name  was  proclaimed.  But  Gibbon  should  have  asked,  whence 
arose  this  mighty  conviction  ?  and  by  what  methods  could  it  com 
pel  belief?  An  intense  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  on 
the  part  of  its  early  propagators,  and  the  power  that  was  given 
them  to  convince  others,  by  sufficient  evidence  and  the  appeal  to 
their  spiritual  nature,  is  the  satisfactory,  the  only  solution  of  the 
twofold  problem.  Apostles  and  evangelists  spoke  what  they 
believed  :  they  spoke  "  with  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,"  and 
therefore  "  with  power."  The  second  reason  of  Gibbon  may  also 
Doctrine  of  be  fully  admitted.  It  was  the  "  life  and  incorruption  " 
Immortality.  which  were  «  brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel,"  and 
attested  by  the  Resurrection  of  the  Lord,  that  proved  the  most 
effectual  means  of  subduing  unbelief. 

But  at  the  third  reason  we  must  pause.    "  Signs  and  wonders," 

II 
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it  is  true,  accompanied  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the 
Miraculous  world.  They  were,  as  John  Foster  has  somewhere  said, 
powers.  «  the  tolling  of  the  great  bell  of  the  universe  to  call 
attention  to  the  sermon  that  was  to  follow  ; "  but  at  the  rlos^  of  the 
apostolic  age  this  august  summons  to  attention  ceased,  and  the 
Gospel  was  left  to  win  its  own  way  with  the  aid  of  such  spiritual 
power  as  accompanied  its  proclamation.  The  claim  of  the  ante- 
Nicene  teachers  to  any  form  of  miracle-working  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  "  Their  writings,"  it  has  been  well  said,  "  are  far 
more  free  from  miraculous  and  superstitious  elements  than  the 
annals  of  the  middle  ages,  and  especially  of  monasticism."  *  Had 
the  appeal  been  made  to  miracles  in  proof  of  doctrine,  it  would 
have  failed  in  an  age  credulous  of  magical  powers  in  every  form. 
Whatever  the  alleged  wonders  wrought  in  defence  of  the  faith, 
they  could  be  more  than  matched  in  the  nearest  idol  temple. 
The  kind  of  miracles  on  which  stress  was  generally  laid,  such  as 
exorcism,  even  if  admitted  as  facts,  do  not  necessarily  imply  the 
supernatural 2 ;  and,  finally,  there  is  no  proof  that  the  triumphs  of 
Christianity  were  appreciably  hastened  by  any  power  which  the 
Church  possessed  of  awakening  belief  in  her  miraculous  pretensions. 
The  fourth  and  fifth  reasons  may  be  admitted  to  the  full.  A 
Christian  new  type  of  character  had  appeared  amongst  men, 
holiness,  modelled,  with  all  its  defects,  on  the  type  of  perfect 
holiness  as  exhibited  in  the  Incarnate  One.  Nor  was  the  influ 
ence  restricted  to  the  individual.  It  became  a  new  uniting  power 
in  a  fast  disintegrating  social  system;  replacing  universal  self 
ishness  by  a  law  of  love.  So  the  Church  became  mighty.  But 
the  sceptical  historian  has  forgotten  to  inquire  into  the  force  that 
lay  behind  this.  What  new  spirit  had  thus  moved  upon  the 

1   "It  is  very  strange,"  says  Mid-  lous  stories  delivered   by  that  weak 

dleton,  "  that  from  the  time  of  the  man." 

apostles  there  is  not  a  single  instance  2  There   is  an    impassable  barrier 

of  this   miracle  (the   alleged   raising  between  the  Gospel  miracles  and  all 

from  the  dead)   to  be  found  in  the  later     ecclesiastical    wonders.        See 

three  first  centuries,  except  a  single  Milman's   note   on    Gibbon,   ch.    xv. 

case,  slightly  intimated  in   Eusebius,  820,    and    Middleton's   Inquiry  into 

from  the  works  of  Papias,  which  he  the  Miraculous  Powers  of  the  Early 

seems  to  rank  among  the  other  fabu-  Church. 
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troubled  waters  of  a  disorganized  world  ?     What  new  power  had 
Law  of      remodelled  human  nature  according  to  a  pattern  so 
brotherhood,    sublime?    What  energy  mightier  than  the  all-embracing 
organization  of  the  Roman  Empire  had  harmonized  the  warring 
wills  and  restless  passions  of  men  in  indissoluble  bonds?     The 
historian  states  effects  and  phenomena,  but  the  power  was  Divine. 
In   a   word,  most   of  Gibbon's    reasons    may  be   admitted   as 
describing  the  manifestation  of  a  heavenly  truth  and  supernatural 
influence  that  had  appeared  in  the  world  ;  and  the  ultimate  explan 
ation  of  the  triumphs  which  Christianity  achieved  is  given  in  words 
of  a  more  far-seeing  observer  even  than  the  brilliant  historian : 
"IF  THIS  COUNSEL  OR  THIS  WORK   BE  OF  MEN,  IT  WILL  COME  TO 
NOUGHT;  BUT  IF  IT  BE  OF    GOD,  YE   CANNOT   OVERTHROW  IT; 
LEST  HAPLY  YE  BE  FOUND  EVEN  TO  FIGHT  AGAINST  GOD." 


Standard  of  Constantine  :  the  Labarum. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   DEFENCE   OF  THE   FAITH  :   THE  APOLOGISTS. 
§    I.    THE    AGE    OF    APOLOGISTS.       GENERAL    REMARKS. 

'T^HE  age  of  Martyrs  was  also  that  of  Apologists.  The  attack 
•*•  was  by  force,  the  defence  by  reason.  It  is  hardly  easy  to 
over-estimate  the  historical  value  of  the  successive  defences  of  the 
faith  which  during  the  age  of  struggle  formed  the  chief  literature  of 
the  Church.  Not  only  do  these  works  present  such  arguments  in 
support  of  Christianity  as,  with  every  deduction  for  the  irrelevant, 
the  trivial,  or  the  inconclusive,  must  remain  current  through  all 
time,  but  they  include  living  pictures  of  Christian  character  and 
society  which,  as  sketched  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  must 
needs  be  faithful.  From  the  apologists,  moreover,  we  may  learn 
more  fully  than  from  any  other  writers  what  the  heathenism  of 
that  age  really  was,  both  in  itself  and  in  the  view  which  it  took  of 
the  new  religion.  The  arguments  and  even  the  calumnies  of  the 
Church's  enemies  are  stated  with  almost  superfluous  minuteness 
and  candour.  So  secure  are  these  Christian  writers  in  their  con 
sciousness  of  integrity,  that  they  resort  to  none  of  the  sinister  arts 
of  controversialists ;  and  there  is  hardly  in  the  literature  of  the 
world  a  more  plain,  unvarnished  representation  than  we  here  possess 
of  the  early  Church,  in  its  belief  and  its  worship,  its  stern  and 
simple  morality,  its  zeal  and  resolution,  its  sufferings  and  endurance, 
with  no  doubt  its  too  frequent  credulity  and  fanaticism. 

The  Apologists  may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  those  whose 
Two  classes  of  appeals  for  toleration  were  addressed  to  the  Roman 
Apologists,     rulers,  and  those  whose  more  sustained  arguments 
were  in  reply  to  the  philosophic  heathen  assailants  of  the  Church. 
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§  2.    FIRST    CLASS.       APPEAL   TO    EMPERORS    AND    ROMAN    RULERS. 

QUADRATUS,  bishop  of  the  Church  in  Athens,  "  a  disciple  of 
Quadratus.  apostles,"  presented  to  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  about 
A.D.  126,  a  discourse,  says  Eusebius,  in  defence  of  the  faith, 
"because  certain  malicious  persons  attempted  to  harass  our 
brethren."  An  extract  from  this  work,  which  was  greatly  esteemed 
in  its  day,  has  been  preserved,  in  which  Quadratus  speaks  of  some 
persons  who  had  been  miraculously  healed  by  Christ  as  surviving 
to  that  age. 

ARISTIDES  also,  "our  philosopher,"  as  Jerome  calls  him, 
addressed  to  Hadrian,  or  perhaps  Antoninus  Pius,  and  "  left  to 
posterity,"  says  Eusebius,  a  defence  of  Christianity.  This  was  for 
a  long  time  supposed  to  be  entirely  lost.  But  three  copies  of  the 
treatise,  in  whole  or  in  part,  have  recently  been  discovered  ;  the 
first  being  an  Armenian  translation  of  the  opening  chapters, 
preserved  in  the  Lazarist  monastery  at  Venice ;  the  second,  a 
Syriac  translation  of  the  whole,  found  by  Mr.  Rendel  Harris  in 
the  convent  of  St.  Catherine,  Mount  Sinai ;  and  the  third,  the 
Greek  original  of  a  large  portion  of  the  work,  inwrought  into  an 
early  religious  romance,  The  Life  of  Barlaam  and  fehoshaphat, 
and  identified  with  the  Syriac  copy  by  Mr.  J.  Armitage  Robinson.1 
The  Apology  contains,  first,  a  declaration  of  the  nature  of  the 
true  God  ;  then  a  scathing  exposure,  by  way  of  contrast,  of  heathen 
mythological  systems ;  and  lastly,  a  vivid  and  beautiful  delineation 
of  the  Christian  character,  with  an  appeal  to  calumniators  and 
persecutors,  drawn  from  the  coming  judgment. 

The  great  name  of  JUSTIN  "  the  martyr "  belongs  to  both 
classes  of  apologists  :  to  the  former  on  account  of  his  appeals  to 
the  successive  emperors,  Antoninus  Pius  and  Marcus  Aurelius ; 
to  the  latter  from  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  and  his  addresses  to 
Jus  fin  Martyr:  tne  Greeks.  The  Apology  to  Antoninus  is  especially 
Pint  Apology,  valuable,  from  the  account  which  it  gives  of  the 

1  See  Cambridge  Texts  and  Studies*  vol.  i.,  No.  I,  i8qi. 
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doctrines,  ritual,  and  life  of  the  early  Churches.  It  vindicates  the 
Christians  from  the  charge  of  atheism  and  immorality,  and  in 
reference  to  several  details  of  Christian  belief,  as  objected  against 
by  the  heathen,  adduces  parallels  from  their  own  mythology.  A 
remarkable  feature  of  this  treatise  is  the  stress  which  it  lays  upon 
the  argument  from  fulfilled  prophecy.  In  reply  to  this  treatise  of 
Justin,  a  rescript  was  issued  by  the  Emperor  to  the  Assembly  of 
Asia,  to  the  effect  that  "  the  Christians  should  not  be  molested 
unless  they  made  attempts  against  the  government." 

The  Second  Apology  is  chiefly  an  appeal  against  the  calumnies 
Justin  s  Second  °f tne  Cynic  philosopher  Crescens,  and  the  consequent 
Apology.  persecution  to  which  Christians  were  exposed.  In 
both  apologies  Justin  shows  how  large  a  place  was  occupied  in  his 
thoughts  by  the  "  demons,"  as  the  deceivers  of  mankind.  The 
second,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  fatal  to  Justin  himself,  Crescens 
in  revenge  pursuing  the  Christian  philosopher  to  death. 

ATHENAGORAS,  an  Athenian  philosopher,  said  to  have  been 
Athcnagoras.  instructor  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  addressed  his 
defence  "  to  the  Emperors  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  and  Lucius 
Aurelius  Commodus."  In  a  style  of  great  elegance,  Athenagoras 
meets  and  refutes  the  current  accusations  against  the  Christians, 
and  effectually  retorts  the  charge  of  absurdity  upon  the  traditions 
of  heathenism. 

Apologies  were  also  presented  to  Marcus  Aurelius  by  MELITO, 
Melito  and  bishop  of  Sardis,  and  APOLLINARIS,  bishop  of  Hiera- 
Apjlhnaris.  polls.  The  former  work  has  recently  been  dis 
covered  in  a  Syriac  translation.  It  throws  interesting  light  on  two 
points :  one  being  the  fact  that  the  persecutions  of  that  age 
originated  rather  from  popular  violence  than  from  imperial  policy ; 
the  other  that  Christians  were  now  bold  enough  to  assert 
that  their  religion  had  been  a  blessing  to  the  Roman  Empire, 
which  was  then  at  the  very  height  of  its  glory.  The  work  of 
Apollinaris  is  entirely  lost ;  but  it  was  in  this  or  some  other  pro 
duction  of  the  same  author  that  the  Christian  version  of  the 
"  Thundering  Legion  "  legend  appears  to  have  been  preserved. 
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The  great  Latin  Apology  of  TERTULLIAN  stands  pre-eminent  in 
Tertullian  of  rugged  power  among  the  productions  of  this  volumi- 
Carthage.  nous  author.  It  was  written  about  A.D.  204,  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  persecution  that  arose  in  the  days  of  Septimius 
Severus,  and  was  addressed  to  the  governors  of  Proconsular  Africa. 
"If,"  writes  Tertullian,  "seated  for  the  administration  of  justice  on 
your  lofty  tribunal,  under  the  gaze  of  every  eye,  and  occupying  there 
all  but  the  highest  position  in  the  state,  you  may  not  openly  inquire 
into  and  sift  before  the  world  the  real  truth  in  regard  to  the  charges 
made  against  the  Christians, — if  in  this  case  alone  you  are  afraid  or 
ashamed  to  exercise  your  authority  in  making  public  inquiry  with 
the  carefulness  which  becomes  justice, — if,  finally,  the  extreme 
severities  inflicted  on  some  people  in  recent  private  judgments 
stand  in  the  way  of  our  being  permitted  to  defend  ourselves  before 
you,  you  cannot  surely  forbid  the  Truth  to  reach  your  ears  by  the 
secret  pathway  of  a  noiseless  book.  She  has  no  appeals  to  make 
to  you  in  regard  of  her  condition,  for  that  does  not  excite  her 
wonder.  She  knows  that  she  is  but  a  sojourner  on  the  earth,  and 
that  amongst  strangers  she  naturally  finds  foes ;  and  more  than 
that,  that  her  origin,  her  dwelling-place,  her  hope,  her  recompense, 
her  honours  are  above.  One  thing,  meanwhile,  she  anxiously 
desires  of  earthly  rulers — not  to  be  condemned  unknown."  In  the 
spirit  of  this  fine  appeal  the  whole  argument  is  conducted  with 
fiery  earnestness.  The  Church  is  defended  at  large  from  the 
calumnies  of  its  enemies ;  the  severity  shown  towards  Christians 
is  passionately  denounced ;  and  at  the  same  time  Tertullian 
inveighs  against  the  delusions  and  vices  of  heathenism  with 
great  power  of  argument,  and  also  with  an  unmeasured  scorn  which 
must  have  tended  rather  to  exasperate  than  to  win  his  readers. 
The  apology  concludes  with  a  nobly-drawn  contrast  between  the 
vaunted  heroisms  of  heathen  philosophers  and  the  endurance  of 
Christian  confessors.  "  For  your  native  place,  for  the  empire,  for 
friendship-  YOU  may  endure  what  you  are  forbidden  to  do  for  God  ! 
In  honour  of  persons  such  as  these,  you  cast  statues,  put  inscrip 
tions  upon  images,  carve  epitaphs  upon  tombs  that  their  names 
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may  never  perish.  In  so  far  as  you  can,  by  monuments  ye  your 
selves  in  some  sort  grant  a  resurrection  to  the  dead ;  while  he 
who  hopes  for  the  true  resurrection  from  God,  if  he  suffer  for 
God,  is  mad  !';1  It  is  from  this  paragraph  that  the  often  quoted 
saying  is  derived  :  "  The  blood  of  the  Christians  is  the  seed  of  the 
Church." 2 

§  3.    SECOND    CLASS.       GENERAL   ARGUMENTATIVE   TREATISES. 

Of  the  defences  of  the  truth  addressed  to  readers  generally, 
many  have  entirely  perished;  only  the  names  of  others  survive; 
but  some  have  reached  us  in  their  entirety,  and  show  in  a  very 
instructive  way  what  was  the  general  course  of  argument  urged 
in  support  of  Christianity. 

Two  important  treatises  were  addressed  to  the  Jews — the  former 
Arista  by  one  ARISTO,  of  Pella,  entitled  The  Dialogue  of 
of  Pdla.  Papiscus  and  Jason.  We  only  know  of  its  contents 
through  Origen.  "  In  it  a  Christian  is  described  a?  disputing  with 
a  Jew  from  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  showing  that  the  prophecies  about 
the  Christ  suit  Jesus.  The  other  replies  to  the  argument  vigorously, 
and  in  a  way  not  unbecoming  to  the  Jewish  character  which  he 
assumes."  Papiscus  is  a  Jew;  Jason  a  Jewish  Christian,  through 
whose  arguments  and  appeals  the  former  is  converted.  One  of  its 
applications  of  Scripture  has  been  preserved.  "In  the  beginning" 
that  is,  says  Jason,  in  the  Son,  who  is  the  true  beginning 
(apxh)  of  the  creation  of  God,  "  God  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth."3  The  dialogue  is  noteworthy,  as  having  apparently 
been  "among  the  first  works  that  employed  the  Old  Testament 
to  convert  the  Jews  to  Christianity."  As  the  heathen  Celsus 
alludes  to  it,  it  must  have  been  written  before  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  ;  it  was  probably  much  earlier. 

1  Ch.  1.  in   Tertullian    and    Hilarius." — Don- 

2  "  Semen  est   sanguis   Christian-  aldson,  Hist.   Christ.  Lit.,  ii.  61.     It 
orum."  may  have  been  derived  from  an  inter- 

3  "  The  same  interpretation  of  ap\i]  pretation  (which  modern  criticism  re- 
as  applicable  to  Christ  is  made  in  The-  jects)    of  the  difficult    passage,    John 
ophilus,  and,  as  Jerome  remarks,   also  viii.  25. 
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The  second  treatise  is  JUSTIN'S  famous  Dialogue  with  Trypho 
Justin  and  ^ie  Jew>  a  work  of  Platonic  cast.  It  is  here  that 
Tryfho.  Justin  gives  the  well-known  narrative  of  his  own 
conversion.  As  he  walked  by  the  sea-shore  he  met  a  ven 
erable  stranger,  who  entered  into  conversation  with  him  on 
philosophy,  and  having  brought  Justin  to  the  confession  of 
the  uncertainty  which  characterizes  all  human  speculation, 
pointed  him  to  Christ  as  the  only  true  revealer  of  truth. 
'  When,"  says  Justin,  "  he  had  spoken  these  and  many 
other  things,  he  went  away,  bidding  me  attend  to  them,  and 
I  have  not  seen  him  since.  But  straightway  a  flame  was  kindled 
in  my  soul."  Thus  did  Justin  ''become  acquainted  with  the 
Christ  of  God."  After  the  narrative  a  lengthened  discussion 
ensues,  in  which  Trypho  defends  the  Jewish  side  with  much 
ingenuity,  while  Justin  quotes  and  applies  the  Jewish  prophetic 
Scriptures,  and  especially  the  Psalms,  showing  them  at  all  points 
to  be  applicable  to  the  life  and  work  of  Christ.  He  speaks  also  of 
the  Mosaic  sacrifices,  and  traces  in  the  Passover  lamb  as  trans 
fixed  the  emblem  of  Christ  upon  the  cross.  Justin  further  main 
tains  that  the  patriarchs  and  righteous  men  under  the  law  were 
saved  by  Christ,  and  shows  the  nullity  of  legal  righteousness. 
Yet  it  is  remarkable,  he  will  not  reject  from  the  Christian  fellow 
ship  those  who,  having  believed  in  Christ,  yet  observe  the  law. 
The  Deity  of  Christ,  as  well  as  His  Messiahship,  is  decisively 
maintained.  The  words,  "  Let  us  make  man,"  says  Justin,  were 
not  addressed  simply  to  Himself,  still  less  to  the  elements  out  of 
which  man  was  formed,  but  to  a  Being  "numerically"  distinct 
from  Himself,  to  the  Only-begotten,  whom  Solomon  calls  Wisdom, 
the  Captain  of  the  Lord's  host  who  appeared  to  Joshua.  Much 
is  added  respecting  the  Incarnation,  the  fulfilment  of  the  types  in 
Christ,  the  destiny  of  the  Church  and  of  mankind.  Here  Justin 
avows  his  belief  in  a  millennium  in  which  the  literal  Jerusalem 
will  be  restored,  but  adds  that  this  opinion  is  not  universal  in 
the  Church.  With  all  its  prolixity,  its  occasional  fancifulness, 
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bordering  on  the  grotesque,  and  its  many  questionable  applications 
of  Scripture,  the  treatise  is  yet  of  extraordinary  historical  value, 
as  showing  the  methods  by  which,  in  early  ages,  the  Christians 
sought  to  win  the  Jews  to  the  faith,  and  exemplifying  the  prin 
ciples  of  Old  Testament  interpretation  current  in  the  Church. 
The  Dialogue  is  dedicated  to  one  Marcus  Pompeius,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known.  It  ends  with  a  courteous  acknowledgment  from 
Trypho  and  his  friends,  and  with  Justin's  prayer  on  their  behalf 
that  they  may  be  led  to  accept  Jesus  as  the  Christ.  Trypho  was 
very  probably  a  real  personage ;  but,  as  in  the  parallel  case  of 
the  Platonic  dialogues,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  how  far  the 
conversation  is  founded  upon  fact. 

Of  argumentative  treatises  addressed  to  the  Greeks,  it  is 
Epistle  to  probable  that  the  anonymous  Epistle  to  Diognetus, 
Diognetus.  represented  as  a  Gentile  inquirer  after  the  truth, 
holds  the  first  place  in  point  of  time,  as  well  as  in  beauty 
of  style,  in  general  interest  and  value.  Scarcely  any  relic 
of  antiquity  more  excites  or  baffles  curiosity.  It  is  a  literary 
waif,  existing  only  in  one  manuscript,  where  it  is  ascribed, 
with  evident  incorrectness,  to  Justin  himself,  and  quoted  by  no 
ancient  author.  Some  have  supposed  it  a  comparatively  modern 
imitation  of  the  ancient  style;  and  the  question  must  probably 
remain  unsolved.1  One  characteristic  of  the  letter  is  its  incisive 
denunciation  of  Gentile  idolatry,  as  worship  offered  to  stocks  and 
stones.  No  reference  is  made  to  the  explanations  offered  by  the 
more  philosophic  heathen,  save  by  denouncing  them  as  vain  and 
empty  words.  The  morals  and  lire  of  Christians  are  glowingly 
described.  "They  are  to  the  world  what  the  soul  is  to  the  body." 
The  writer  dwells  at  large  on  the  revelation  by  God  of  Himself 
through  the  Word,  and  meets  the  objection,  Why  did  not  Christ 

1  Dorner  attributes  the  letter,  with  Clemens  Romanus,  and  even  to  Apollos. 

some  hesitation,  to  Quadratus. — Person  It  is  translated  in  Clark's  Apostolical 

of  Christ,  vol.i.p.374.  Bunsen,  with  still  Fathers  (knt.  Nic.  Lib.),  pp.  303—316. 

less  reason,  to  Marcion. — Hippolytust  See  De  Pi essense's  glowing  description 

vol.  i.  p.  187.  It  has  also  been  ascribed,  of  this  epistle,  Hist.,  vol.  ii.  p.  409. 
on  mere  grounds  of  conjecture,  to 
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become  incarnate  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  world's  history? 
The  object,  he  says,  was  to  show  that  man  could  not  save  himself; 
so  shutting  him  up  to  the  acceptance  of  the  one  and  only  Re 
deemer.  "  God,  having  proved  in  the  former  times  the  inability 
of  our  nature  to  obtain  life,  and  now  being  shown  a  Saviour  who 
is  able  to  save  even  what  could  not  be  saved,  by  both  these  facts 
He  wished  to  lead  us  to  trust  in  His  kindness,  to  regard  Him  as 
Nourisher,  Father,  Teacher,  Counsellor,  Physician,  Intelligence, 
Light,  Honour,  Glory,  Strength,  Life."  * 

A  disciple  of  Justin,  TATIAN  the  Assyrian,  a  convert  from 
Tatian:  his  heathenism,  wrote  many  works,  as  a  teacher  in  Rome, 
Apology,  of  which  the  only  one  which  has  come  down  to  us  is 
his  Apology  to  the  Greeks.  The  chief  value  of  this  work  is  in  its 
elaborate  criticism  of  heathen  mythology,  and  in  its  demonstration 
that  the  teachings  of  Moses  and  the  Old  Testament  comprise  an 
older  as  well  as  a  purer  doctrine.  All  that  was  true,  he  maintains,  in 
ancient  philosophy,  was  derived  from  "barbarians"  to  whom  God 
revealed  Himself.  On  Greek  philosophic  systems  and  teachers 
unsparing  ridicule  is  poured,  while  the  exposure  of  heathen  follies 
and  vices  is  most  contemptuous,  as  well  as  plain-spoken.  Even 
where  Justin  accepts  Grecian  modes  of  thought,  his  disciple  is 
fiercely  intolerant.  To  the  "  laughing  philosophers"  of  his  time, 
Tatian  almost  with  exultation  threatens  the  torments  of  eternal 
fire.  After  his  master's  death  Tatian  gave  himself  up  to  Gnostic 
speculations.2 

THEOPHILUS,  sixth  bishop,  according  to  Eusebius,  of  the  Church 
Theophilus  of  of  Antioch,  sets  forth  to  his  friend  Autolycus  the 
Antioch.  falsehood  of  heathenism  and  the  truth  of  Chris 
tianity.  The  Apology  of  Theophilus  contains  three  books,  and 
deals  with  both  the  mythology  and  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks. 
On  these,  in  a  rough  homespun  style,  he  pours  contempt,  contrast 
ing  with  them  the  teachings  of  Christianity.  The  better  class  of 

*  Epist.,  chMx.  (Clark,  p.  313).  was  that  marriage  was  sin.      But  the 

Donaldson's  History  of  Christian  doctrine  most   peculiar   to   him,    and 

Literature  and  Doctrine,  vol.   ii.  pp.  most    vehemently   opposed,    was   the 

126  —  142.     One  of  Tatian's  opinions  denial  of  Adam's  salvation. 
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Greek  philosophers,  he  says,  were  indebted  to  the  prophets  for 
their  doctrines.  He  exposes  at  large  the  absurdities  of  the  Greek 
cosmogony  as  given  by  Hesiod  and  others,  and  sets  up  a  superior 
claim  for  the  Mosaic  history.  He  is  great  on  chronology,  establish 
ing  by  elaborate  calculations  the  antiquity  of  the  Bible  history. 
Of  the  work  of  Christ  and  the  way  of  salvation  he  says  nothing, 
but  powerfully  maintains  the  moral  excellency  of  Christian  teaching, 
in  contrast  with  the  grossncss  of  heathen  fable. 

The  philosopher  HERMIAS  probably  belongs  to  the  age  succeed- 
Hermias.  ing  that  of  Justin  and  Tatian.  His  work,  only  a 
fragment  of  which  survives,  is  entitled,  A  Satirizing  of  the  Heathen 
Philosophers.  It  seems  to  be  a  keenly-sustained  attack  on  meta 
physical  or  psychological  speculation.  What  positive  truth  it 
inculcated,  or  how  far  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  defence  of  Chris 
tianity,  is  not  clear. 

A  greater  work  than  any  of  the  preceding  was  called  forth 
Celsus  and      by  tne  most  sustained  and  elaborate  literary  assault 

Origen.        upon  the  Christian  faith  which  had  as  yet  appeared. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  do  not  now  possess  in  its  entirety 
the  treatise  of  Celsus  the  Epicurean,  or  neo-Platonist  philosopher,1 
entitled,  The  True  Word.  It  belongs  to  the  time  of  Hadrian,  or 
the  Antonines,  and  had  been  long  current  in  cultivated  and  philo 
sophic  circles  when  ORIGEN  undertook  his  famous  reply.  The 
nature  of  the  attack  on  Christianity  can  only  be  judged  by  that  of 
the  defence ;  and  Origen  has  given  enough  to  enable  modern 
students  to  construct  with  reasonable  probability  at  least  the  outline 
of  the  argument  to  which  he  replies.2  In  great  measure  the  attack 

1  This  point  is  doubted.  According  141),  and  a  remarkable  article  in 
to  Origen  there  were  two  Epicurean  Fraser's  Magazine,  February,  1878,  by 
philosophers  of  this  name,  one  in  Mr.  J.  A.  Froude.  Both  these  sum- 
Nero's  time,  the  other  in  that  of  Ha-  maries  perhaps  modernize  the  thought 
drian.  To  the  latter  Origen  ascribed  of  Celsus  somewhat  overmuch  ;  while 
the  treatise  which  he  undertook  to  they  are  quite  sufficiently  sympathetic 
answer.  From  internal  evidence,  how-  with  the  philosopher's  unbelief,  and 
ever,  Celsus  appears  to  have  been  fail  in  doing  justice  to  Origen's  reply, 
rather  a  follower  of  Plato  than  of  Dr.  Keim,  in  an  essay  on  Celsus 
Epicurus,  and  to  have  belonged  to  a  (IVahres  \Vort,  Zurich,  1873),  has 
later  time.  carefully  gathered  all  the  citations 
2  See  Baur,  Church  History  of  the  made  by  Origen  from  the  heathen 
First  Three  Centuries  (Eng.  Trans,,  p.  philosopher. 
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spends  itself  upon  details.  First  a  Jew  is  introduced,  who  takes 
exception  to  the  narrative  of  the  birth  and  miracles  of  Jesus,  and 
especially  to  His  Resurrection;  then  from  the  Gentile  side  the  philo 
sopher  pours  contempt  on  Jew. and  Christian  alike,  taking  up  point 
after  point  in  the  scheme  of  revelation, — as  the  record  of  creation, 
the  history  of  the  Jews ;  the  Incarnation,  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus, 
His  teachings,  death,  and  resurrection ;  the  character  of  His 
followers,  whom  Celsus  arraigns  as  sorcerers ;  with  the  special 
doctrines  of  Christianity;  and  urging  against  them  almost  every 
conceivable  objection.  There  is  hardly  anything  in  the  library  of 
modern  unbelief  that  is  not  more  or  less  anticipated  by  the  brilliant 
neo  Platonist ;  the  chief  weapons  of  Voltaire,  Strauss,  Renan,  are 
all  in  the  armoury  of  Celsus,  although  many  of  his  reasonings,  as 
those  which  rest  upon  the  heathen  conception  of  demons,  have 
become  obsolete  with  the  passing  away  of  ancient  modes  of  thought. 
His  inconsistencies,  however,  are  numerous  and  glaring.  In  one 
place  he  reproaches  the  Christians  as  slaves  of  a  blind  belief;  in 
another  with  their  numerous  sects  and  ever- varying  opinions.  Some 
times  he  speaks  of  them  as  slaves  to  their  senses  ;  on  another  occa 
sion  as  persons  who  reject  all  external  worship  whatever.  A  main 
ground  of  cavil  is  the  appeal  of  the  Gospel  to  the  sinful  and 
the  lost.  "  In  our  Mysteries,"  Celsus  says,  "those  are  invited  to 
come  nigh  who  are  of  clean  hands  and  pure  speech  ;  '  who  are 
unstained  by  crime,  ye  who  have  a  good  conscience  towards 
God,  ye  who  have  done  justly  and  lived  uprightly.'  The  Chris 
tians  say,  '  Come  to  us,  ye  who  are  sinners,  ye  who  are  fools 
or  children,  ye  who  are  miserable,  and  ye  shall  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.'  Christ,  they  say,  was  sent  to  save  sinners ; 
was  He  not  sent  to  help  those  who  have  kept  themselves  from 
sin?  They  pretend  that  God  will  save  the  unjust  man  if  he 
repents  and  humbles  himself.  The  just  man,  who  has  held  steady 
from  the  cradle  in  the  ways  of  virtue,  He  will  not  look  upon. 
Surely  those  who  are  doing  the  best  for  themselves  are  those  who 
best  deserve  help  from  above."  1  Here  speaks  the  heathen  sage, 
1  T'  A.  Froude,  Fraser,  p.  1^4. 
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unable  even  to  comprehend  a  Gospel  at  once  of  righteousness  and 
of  deliverance  ;  and  there  was  no  stumbling-block  to  the  genius  of 
the  ancient  world  greater  than  that  article  of  the  Christian  creed 
which  has  happily  become  to  us  a  common-place — "  I  believe  in  the 
forgiveness  of  sins"  In  a  like  spirit  Celsus  comments  on  the  place 
which  Christianity  assigns  to  man  in  creation.  It  is,  he  says,  the 
claim  of  an  arrogant  egotism.  "  The  universe  was  no  more  made 
for  man  than  for  the  lion,  the  eagle,  or  the  dolphin."  What  can 
our  sins  be  to  the  Eternal  ?  "  He  cannot  be  angry  with  the  world, 
or  threaten  to  destroy  it,  on  man's  account,  any  more  than  on 
account  of  apes  and  flies."  And  that  He  Himself  should  come  to 
earth  to  save  such  a  race  is  an  absurdity.  The  whole  ends  with 
an  impassioned  appeal  to  Christians  to  serve  the  Emperor,  as  a 
power  in  whose  presence  all  religious  distinctions  are  as  nothing. 
"  Your  notion  that  all  the  world  can  be  brought  to  one  mind  in 
religion,  Asiatic,  European,  African,  Greek,  and  Barbarian,  is  the 
wildest  of  dreams.  It  cannot  be.  The  very  thought  reveals  your 
ignorance.  Your  duty  is  to  stand  by  your  sovereign,  in  the  field, 
in  the  council-chamber,  wherever  he  requires  your  service.  Do 
justly  in  your  place  as  citizens,  and  make  yourselves  worthy 
members  of  the  commonwealth." 

It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  Origan's  life1  that  he  undertook 
the  task  of  replying  to  Celsus;  and  his  work,  consisting  of 
eight  books,  follows  the  heathen  assailant  into  every  detail,  meet 
ing  him  at  all  points  with  rare  subtlety  and  acuteness,  as  well  as 
with  immense  stores  of  knowledge,  both  biblical  and  literary,  by 
virtue  of  which  he  is  able  effectually  to  retort  upon  the  heathen 
philosopher  every  charge  brought  against  the  system  of  the 
gospel.  The  mass  of  details,  indeed,  is  often  tedious  ;  many  ques 
tions  which  Origen  eagerly  discusses  have  lost  their  interest  and 
meaning  now ;  there  are,  as  might  be  expected,  some  applications 
of  Scripture  which  will  hardly  bear  the  test  of  a  sound  criticism;2 

1  "  In  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Ara-    jection   taken  by  Celsus   against  the 
bian,"  Euaebiits^  i.  2.     A.D.  244—279.     slaughter  of  the  Canaanites,  and  the 

2  For  instance,  in  reply  to  the  ob-     imprecatory  language  of  the    Psalms, 
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but,  with  every  drawback,  the  treatise  must  always  hold  its 
place  as  the  great  apologetic  work  of  Christian  antiquity.  "  Jesus, " 
he  finely  says,  "continues  silent  before  His  accusers,  and  makes 
no  audible  answer,  but  places  His  defence  in  the  lives  of  His 
genuine  disciples,  which  are  a  pre-eminent  testimony,  and  one 
that  rises  superior  to  all  false  witness,  and  refutes  and  overthrows 
all  unfounded  accusations  and  charges."  Very  strikingly  too  does 
Origen  appeal  to  the  consciousness  of  the  Christian  believer. 
"  Forbid  it,  indeed,"  he  says,  "  that  any  one  should  be  found,  who, 
after  having  been  a  partaker  in  such  a  love  of  God  as  was  displayed 
in  Christ  Jesus,  could  be  shaken  in  his  purpose  by  the  arguments 
of  Celsus,  or  of  any  such  as  he.  For  Paul,  when  enumerating  the 
innumerable  causes  which  generally  separate  men  from  the  love  of 
Christ,  and  from  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  did  not  set  down 
argument  among  the  grounds  of  separation  !  "  * 

The  chief  Latin  Apology  of  the  third  century  was  the  Octavius 
Minucius.  of  MINUCIUS  FELIX,  a  distinguished  Roman  lawyer, 

Felix.  Wh0  flourished  about  A.D.  230.  The  form  is  that 
of  a  dialogue.  Three  friends,  Octavius  Januarius,  a  Christian, 
Csecilius  Metalis,  a  Pagan,  and  Minucius  himself,  are  rambling 
along  the  shores  near  Ostia  during  the  autumn  holidays.  Caecilius 
passing  a  statue  of  the  god  Serapis  offers  it  homage.  Octavius 
notes  the  action  and  reproves  it.  Cxcilius  enters  upon  a  long 
defence,  and  attacks  the  principles  of  his  friend,  assailing  not  only 
the  Christian  religion  in  particular,  but  the  very  idea  of  revelation. 
Octavius  makes  a  spirited  reply  on  all  points,  exposing  the  folly  of 
heathen  fables,  and  defending  the  belief  and  conduct  of  the 
Christians.  The  end  is  that  Csecilius  owns  himself  vanquished, 
and  becomes  a  convert  to  the  faith. 

Origen  boldly  spritualizes  both.     For  and  truth  is  the  man  who    'dasheth 

instance,  in  Ps.  cxxxvii.,  "The  little  the  little  ones  against  the  stones  ;'  and 

ones,"  he  says,   "of  Babylon  (which  he  is,  therefore,  truly  blessed. "    (Book 

signifies  confusion)  are  those  trouble-  VII.  ch.  22.) 

some  sinful  thoughts  which  arise  in  the  *  Works  of  Origen  (A.    N.   Lib.), 

soul  ;  and   he  who  subdues   them  by  vol.  i.  pp.  394,  395.   The  reply  to  Celsus 

striking,  as  it  were,  their  heads  against  occupies  part  of  the  first  vol.  and  the 

the  firm  and  solid  strength  of  reason  whole  of  the  second. 
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To  this  class  of  apologists  belongs  METHODIUS,  Bishop  of  Tyre, 
at  the  close  of  the  third  century,  by  virtue  of  his  work  against 
Methodius  and  Porphyry,   now   lost ;    also   ARNOBIUS,     teacher   of 
Arnobius.       rhetoric  in  Africa,  who  wrote  his  treatise  against  the 
Pagans  in  seven  books  to  attest  his  sincerity  while  still  a  cate 
chumen  (about  A.U.  303).    The  method  of  the  work,  which  we  still 
possess,  is  in  a  great  part  similar  to  that  of  preceding  apologists. 
The  charges  brought  against  the  Christians  are  first  refuted ;  the 
absurdities  and  immoralities  of  polytheism  are  then  set  forth  in 
long  detail,  and  the  work  closes  with  a  view  of  the  superiority  of 
the  Christian  faith,  especially  in  regard  to  the  threefold  allegation 
that  it  was  a  religion  without  temples,  images,  or  sacrifices.     On 
this  last  point,  as  on  others,  Arnobius  seems  to  miss  opportunities 
of  setting  forth  the  essential  nature  of  Christianity ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  on  the  one  hand  that  his  purpose  was  simply  refut 
ation,  and  on  the  other,  that  he  was  but  a  recent  convert  from 
heathenism.     Of  his  after  life,  or  later  writings,  nothing  is  known. 
LACTANTIUS,  pupil  of  Arnobius  and  teacher  of  Latin  rhetoric  and 
Lactantius.     eloquence  at  Nicomedia,  must  be  classed  as  an  apolo 
gist  in  regard  of  his  Divine  Institutions,  still  extant,  which,  though 
mainly  didactic,  contains  a  direct  attack  on  paganism,  and  a  defence 
of  Christianity  from  heathen  calumny.     The  work,  which  is  one  of 
great  rhetorical  excellence,  gaining  for  the  author  the  appellation 
of  the  "  Christian  Cicero,"  appears  from  its  references  to  persecu 
tions  as  raging  at  the  time,  to  have  been  written  in  the  reign  of 
Diocletian  ;  but  in  after  years  Lactantius,  being  called  in  his  old  age 
to   superintend   the   education  of  Crispus,  son   of  Constantine, 
added  the  dedications  of  the  several  books  to  the  Emperor.     A 
remarkable    treatise  on    the    Deaths  of  Persecutors   institutes   an 
argument  for  Christianity  from  the  Divine  judgments  inflicted  on 
its  foes  from  Tiberius  onwards.1 

1  Translations   of  the   works   of  Arnobius  and    Lactantius   are  given  in 
Clark's  Ante-Nicene  Library. 


CHAPTER  V. 

GENERAL   CHRISTIAN    LITERATURE. 
§   I.    CHARACTERISTICS. 

IT  has  been  seen  already  that  during  the  two  centuries  under 
review  it  was  rather  the  defence  than  the  exposition  of  the 
Gospel  that  engaged  the  authorship  of  the  Church.  This  at  least  we 
may  conclude  both  from  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  and  from  the 
literature  that  has  come  down  from  this  period  to  modern  times. 
Perhaps  the  apologetic  had  a  better  chance  of  survival  than  the 
expository  or  the  practical.  Much  would,  unquestionably,  be 
written  for  the  illustration  and  enforcement  of  Christian  doctrine. 
But  the  remains  preserved  to  us  are  few ;  and  the  list  of  extant 
ante-Nicene  authors,  other  than  Apologists,  is  soon  given.  Nor, 
in  truth,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  works,  are  these  writings 
very  valuable.  No  doubt  they  possess  an  historical  interest,  and 
afford  important  testimony  to  the  New  Testament  Canon :  there 
is,  too,  much  impressiveness  in  their  simple  deep-toned  devotion, 
as  of  brave,  believing  men  conscious  of  dendly  peril.  But  with 
few  exceptions  their  peculiarities  of  style  and  want  of  coherence 
repel  the  reader;  while  for  purposes  of  direct  instruction  they 
are  rendered  useless  by  strange  interpretations  of  Scripture,  and 
almost  incredible  puerilities.  More  than  ever,  as  we  read,  or  try  to 
read,  these  books,  we  feel  by  force  of  contrast  the  unapproachable 
greatness  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures. 

Some  writers  already  noticed  under  the  head  of  Apologists  will 
here  again  come  under  brief  review.  For  the  general  theological 
teaching  of  the  whole,  Hagen  bach's  History  of  Doctrines  will  be 
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found  a  valuable  guide.1     The  following  general  classification  will 
be  useful : — 

1.  Writers  of  the  sub-apostolic  period,  comprising  the  so-called 
Classification    APOSTOLICAL  FATHERS,2  and  one  or  two  other  names 

of  writers,  that  mark  the  transition  to  a  later  age.  Under  this 
head  it  will  be  convenient  to  notice  the  spurious  as  well  as  the 
genuine  productions  that  bear  these  writers'  names. 

2.  The  WESTERN  ANTI-HERETICAL  WRITERS,  especially  Irenseus 
and  his  pupil  Hippolytus. 

3.  The  ALEXANDRIAN  School :    Clement,  Origen,  Dionysius, 
and  Gregory  Thaumaturgus.     Here   the  methods  of  philosophy 
were  first  systematically  employed  for  the  elucidation  of  the  Faith. 

4.  The  NORTH  AFRICAN  Latin  Writers:  Tertullian  and  Cyprian ; 
already  in  part  considered  in  the  character  of  Apologists. 

§    2.    THE    "  APOSTOLICAL    FATHERS"    AND    THEIR    IMMEDIATE 
SUCCESSORS. 

A  certain  number  of  writings  are  attributed  by  ancient  and 
uncritical  tradition  to  companions  or  pupils  of  the  Apostles  :  as  to 
BARNABAS,  the  early  associate  of  Paul ;  to  CLEMENT  also,  his 
fellow-labourer,  and  a  disciple  of  St.  Peter;  to  POLYCARP  and 
PAPIAS.  disciples  of  St.  John.  The  Epistles  of  IGNATIUS  and  the 
Shepherd  of  HERMAS  are  also  assigned  by  ancient  testimony  to 
the  age  immediately  succeeding  the  apostolic  era. 

i.  The  Epistle  of  BARNABAS  is  undoubtedly  very  ancient,  and 

Epistle  of     is  attributed  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen 

Barnabas.      to  gt>  paui's  great  associate;    but   its    genuineness 

has  been  much  contested,  chiefly  on  internal  grounds.     In  recent 

times,  the  discovery  of  this  work  in  its  complete  Greek  form  at 

the  end  of  the  Sinaitic  MS.,  has  re-awakened  an  interest  in  it 

which  its  intrinsic  value  scarcely  merits :  and  some  scholars  have 

anew  contended  for  it  as  a  veritable  production  of  St.  Paul's  early 

companion  and  friend.3     This  view,  however,  seems  contradicted 

1  See  the  translation  of  the  later  2  See  p.  41. 

and     enlarged    edition,     in    Clark's  3  See  Dr.  Milligan's  art.,  "  Barna- 

Foreign  Theological  Library.  bas,"  in  Smith's  Diet.  ChristianBiog.; 
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by  the  tone  of  the  writer  in  reference  to  Judaism.  Barnabas  was 
a  Levite,  and  appears  to  have  had  decidedly  Jewish  leanings.1 
The  author  of  this  epistle,  on  the  contrary,  denounces  Judaism 
altogether ;  his  references  to  the  temple  rites  show  that  he  knew 
but  little  of  their  nature  and  meaning;  his  applications  of  Old 
Testament  Scripture  are  mystical  and  absurd.2  In  fact,  there  are 
several  indications  in  the  epistle,  not  decisive,  but  unquestionably 
strong,  that  it  was  written  by  a  Gentile.3  In  aim  it  corresponds 
to  some  extent  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  but  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  difference  between  the  two  is  immeasurable.  As 
" Barnabas"  refers  to  the  temple  being  in  ruins,  and  gives  no 
hint  of  any  plan  of  restoration  like  that  initiated  by  Hadrian,  this 
epistle  must  be  placed  somewhere  between  70  and  120  A.D. 
Almost  every  intermediate  date  has  been  proposed  by  one  or 
other  of  the  many  writers  on  the  epistle,  from  Ewald,  in  his 
History  of  Israel,  and  Weiszacker,4  who  place  it  in  the  time  of 
Vespasian  (70-79  A.D.),  to  J.  G.  Miiller,5  Keim,  and  others,  who 
assign  it  to  A.D.  119.  The  absence  of  all  reference  to  the  doctrinal 
speculations  and  heresies  of  the  second  century  is  an  argument 
which,  though  negative  in  form,  seems  to  possess  much  weight,  for 
placing  it  not  much  if  at  all  later  than  A.D.  ioo.G 

also  a  monograph  by  Mr.  S.  Sharpe,  T,  he  says  also,  '  three  hundred.'     He 

The  Epistle  of  Barnabas  from   the  signifies,  therefore,  Jesus  by  two  letters, 

Sinaitic    MS.,    with    a    translation^  and  the  Cross  by  one  "  (ch.  ix.  A.N.L. 

1880.  ^  p.    117).     It  is  impossible  to  believe 

Galatians  li.  13.  that  this,  which  is  but  a  specimen  of 

*  Take  the  following,  among  the  the  expositions,  came  from  an  associate 

types  of  the  Cross  which  this  epistle  of  Paul. 

discovers   in   the  ancient    Scriptures  :  3  See  Mr.  Cunningham's  scholarly 

"  Abraham  circumcised  ten,  and  eight,  Dissertation  on  the  Epistle  of  St.  Bar- 

and  three  hundred  men  of  his  house-  nabat,  with  text,  notes,  and  translation, 

hold  (see  Gen.  xiv.  14).       What  then  1877. 

was  the  knowledge  (yvGxriq)  given  to  *  Zur  Kritik  des  Barnabas  Briefes 

him  in  this?     Learn  the  eighteen  first,  ans  dem  Cod.  Sin.  Tubingen,  1863. 
and  then  the  three  hundred.     The  ten  »  Erklarung  des  Barnabas  Briefes, 

and  the  eight  are  thus  denoted,  ten  by  intended  as  an  appendix  to  De  Wette's 

I   and   eight   by   H.     You   have   the  Exegetical  Handbook   to  N.T.     Leip- 

mitials  of  the  name  of  JESUS.     And  zig,  1869. 

because  the  Cross  was  to  express  the  «  This    is    the    view    of    Hilgen- 

grace  of  our  redemption  by  the  letter  feld  (Apostolischen  Vater}. 
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2.  A  far  more  valuable  relic  of  this  early  age  is  the  First 
First  Epistle  Epistle  of  CLEMENT;  or,  in  other  words,  the  Letter 
of  Clement.  of  tne  Roman  to  the  Corinthian  Church.  This  is 
appended  to  the  Alexandrian  MS.  of  the  New  Testament,  a  portion 
near  the  end  being  lost;  but  the  gap  has  recently  been  supplied 
from  a  Grjek  MS.  discovered  at  Constantinople ;  a  Syriac  trans 
lation  having  soon  afterwards  been  found  in  the  sale  of  a  library 
at  Paris.1 

The  Epistle  consists  chiefly  of  exhortations  to  brotherly  love 
and  humility ;  and  we  may  infer  from  the  emphasis  laid  upon 
these  Christian  virtues  that  the  Corinthian  Church  still  evinced 
its  ancient  tendency  to  vain-glorying  and  schism.  The  tone  of 
the  letter  is  fatherly  and  kind,  and  its  injunctions  are  free  from 
arrogance.  It  abounds  with  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament, 
sometimes  curiously  applied,  as  when  the  scarlet  line  of  Rahab  is 
made  a  type  of  Christ's  atonement.  As  in  apostolic  times,  there 
seem  to  have  been  difficulties  in  the  Corinthian  Church  in  regard 
to  the  doctrine  of  Resurrection,  and  Clement  sets  himself  to 
meet  these,  like  Paul  (r  Cor.  xv.),  by  a  reference  to  the  facts 
and  processes  of  Nature.  Not  only,  however,  does  he  urge  the 
change  of  day  and  night  and  the  growth  of  seeds,  but  the  trans 
formation  of  the  phoenix,  regarded  by  himself,  and  evidently  by 
his  readers  also,  as  literally  true.  On  the  whole,  this  Epistle, 
with  all  its  earnestness  and  right  feeling,  may  usefully  illustrate,  by 
very  force  of  contrast,  the  characteristics  of  Divine  inspiiation. 

In  the  newly-recovered  portion  of  this  letter  there  is  a  prayer 
which  opens  with  a  noble  invocation  : — 

"  Grant  unto  us,  Lord,  that  we  may  set  our  hope  on  Thy  name; 
which  is  the  primal  source  of  all  creation  :  and  open  the  eyes  of 
our  hearts,  that  we  may  know  Thee,  who  alone  abidest  Highest 

1  This  version  has  been  acquired  The  later  of  the  above  dates  seems  on 

by  the  University  of  Cambridge.     The  all  accounts  the  more  probable.     On 

Epistle  has  been  variously  assigned  to  the  supposition  that  he  was  the  fellow- 

A.D.  67-8  and  96-7.     Clement  is  said  labourer   of   Paul    (Phil.    iv.    3),    see 

to  have  been   Bishop  of  Rome  from  p.  22. 
the  twelfth  year  of  Domitian,  A.D.  93. 
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in  the  highest,  Holy  in  the  holy ;  who  layest  low  the  insolence  of 
the  proud,  who  scatterest  the  imaginings  of  nations ;  who  settest 
the  lowly  on  high,  and  bringest  the  lofty  lo\v ;  who  makest  rich 
and  makest  poor ;  who  killest  and  makest  alive ;  who  alone  art 
the  Benefactor  of  spirits  and  the  God  of  all  flesh ;  who  lookest 
into  the  abysses,  who  scannest  the  works  of  man ;  the  Succour  of 
them  that  are  in  peril,  the  Saviour  of  them  that  are  in  despair ; 
the  Creator  and  Overseer  of  every  spirit ;  who  multiplies*  the 
nations  upon  earth,  and  hast  chosen  out  from  all  men  those  that 
love  Thee  through  Jesus  Christ  Thy  beloved  Son,  through  whom 
Thou  didst  instruct  us,  didst  sanctify  us,  didst  honour  us."  1 

The  so-called  Second  Epistle  of  Clement,  of  which  until  the 
Second  Epistle  discovery  at  Constantinople  only  eleven  sections  and 
of  Clement.  parj-  of  a  twelfth  remained,2  is  now  extended  to  twenty  ; 
and  in  its  complete  form  is  evidently  not  a  letter  but  a  sermon, 
"the  first  example,"  says  Bishop  Lightfoot,  "of  a  Christian 
homily."  No  conjecture  as  to  its  date  is  of  any  value  ;  it  is  first 
mentioned  by  Eusebius,3  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century ; 
and  the  fact  that  it  was  appended  to  the  Alexandrian  MS.  shows 
that  it  was  accepted  in  the  Church  as  of  considerable  antiquity. 
The  style,  however,  is  so  different  from  that  of  the  First  Epistle  as 
to  show  beyond  question  a  different  authorship. 

The  Clementine  RECOGNITIONS  and  HOMILIES  are  two  forms  of 
Clementine  &  romance  in  autobiographical  form,  chiefly  occupied 
Recognitions,  by  tne  aneged  sayings  and  works  of  the  Apostle  Peter, 
to  whom  the  soi-disant  Clement  is  introduced  by  Barnabas,  and 
who  holds  long  disputations  with  Simon  Magus.  The  title  of  the 
work  is  taken  from  the  recognition  of  long-lost  relatives  in  romantic 
circumstances;  first  the  brothers  of  Clement,  then  his  mother,4 
and  last  of  all  his  father,  an  old  man  who  had  been  disputing 
with  St.  Peter  on  Creation  and  Providence,  and  who  had  left  his 

1  Lightfoot's  translation,  p.  376.  we  do  not  regard  it  as  being  equally 

2  Aate-Nicene  Lib.  pp.  55-63.  notable  with  the  former,  since  we  know 

3  His  words  are  (Eccl.  Hist.    iii.  of  none  of  the  ancients  that  have  made 
38):  "We  must  know  that  there   is  use  of  it." 

also  a  Second  Epistle  of  Clement.    But  4  See  Book  vii.  ch.  13,  25. 
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home  long  before  to  search  for  his  lost  wife  and  children.  The 
"recognitions"  are  thus  complete,  and  all  are  happy.1  But  the 
chief  interest  of  the  book  arises  from  the  view  that  it  gives  of  the 
questions,  metaphysical  and  theological,  which  occupied  Christian 
speculation  towards  the  close  of  the  second  century.  These  are 
discussed  in  the  Homilies  very  decidedly,  and  in  the  Recognitions 
more  guardedly,  from  an  Ebionite,  or  Jewish,  anti-Pauline  ground. 
Saul  the  persecutor  is  mentioned,  not  Paul  the  Apostle ; 2  and  in 
one  of  his  discourses  Simon  Peter  is  made  to  say  expressly  that 
no  one  claiming  to  be  a  teacher  is  to  b a  received  without  credentials 
from  James  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  the  Apostolate  is  strictly  limited 
to  the  Twelve.3  "  Christ,"  he  says,  "  is  the  '  acceptable  year  of  God,' 
leaving  us  apostles  as  His  twelve  months !  "  And  in  the  Homilies 
the  author  speaks  still  more  explicitly,  "Can  any  one  be  formed 
into  a  teacher  by  a  vision?  If  so,  then  why  did  the  Master  abide 
and  discourse  a  whole  year  4  with  those  who  were  awake?  " 

The   APOSTOLICAL  CONSTITUTIONS,   in   Eight  Books,  supple- 

Atosiolical    mented  by  Eighty-five  APOSTOLICAL  CANONS,  also  bear 

Constitutions  the  name  of  Clement,  but  erroneously.     They  are  a 

and  Canons.  conection  of  rules  and  exhortations,  relative  to  morality 

the   Christian  faith,  and   ecclesiastical  order  ;    being  probably  a 

compilation  gradually  formed,  but  much  later  than  the  apostolic 

or  sub-apostolic  age.     Bunsen  thinks  that  they  represent  "  the  life 

of  the  Church  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  ;  "  5  but  admits 

many  later  interpolations.     Others  assign  them  to  a  subsequent 

date ;  but  it  is  generally  now  agreed  that  in  substance  they  belong 

to  the  ante-Nicene  period  ;  and  that  they  throw  much  light  on  the 

1  Book  ix.  ch.  32,  37.  4  It  was  the  opinion  of  many  early 

2  The  notion  of  Baur  and   others     writers  that  our  Lord's  ministry  lasted 
that  St.  Paul  is  covertly  intended  under     only  for  one  year. 

the  mask  of  Simon  Magus,  is  an  ex-  5  Christianity  and  Mankind,  vol. 

aggeration  ;    though   undoubtedly   the  ii.  p.  405.      See  Introduction  by  Dr. 

specially  Pauline  views  of  truth  were  James    Donaldson    in    A.N.L.;  also 

included  in  the  mass  of  opinion  attri-  Smith's   Diet.    Christian   Antiquities  ; 

buted  to   Simon.     See   Neander,   Ch.  arts.       "Apostolical     Canons,"  and 

Hist.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  35,  36  (Clark's  ed.)«  "Apostolical  Constitutions." 

3  See  Book  i.  70,  71  ;  ii.  33  ;  iv.  35. 
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beliefs  and  usages  of  the  Eastern  Churches.  Eusebius  appears  to 
refer  to  this  collection,  together  with  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas 
(with  which  the  Seventh  Book  of  the  Constitutions  has  much  in 
common),  as  among  the  apocryphal  or  spurious  Scriptures.1 

3.  The  journey  of  IGNATIUS  from  Antioch  to  Rome  after  his 
Letters  of  condemnation  to  the  beasts  of  the  amphitheatre, 
Ignatius.  has  already  been  described.2  On  his  way,  chained 
to  his  soldier  sentinel,  and  accompanied  by  a  fierce  convoy  of 
ten  men,  whom  he  himself  describes  as  "  leopards,"  he  found 
opportunity  to  write  certain  Letters,  full  of  earnest  aspirations  for 
the  crown  of  martyrdom,  as  well  as  of  exhortations  to  constancy 
and  faithfulness  to  those  whom  he  was  about  to  leave.  One  of 
these  letters  was  addressed  to  the  Ephesians  from  Smyrna,  they 
having  sent  a  delegation  to  that  port  to  greet  him  on  his  arrival 
there :  at  Troas  he  wrote  to  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  with 
whom  he  had  enjoyed  brotherly  intercourse  in  passing  through 
that  city;  while  from  Troas  also  he  despatched  a  letter  to  the 
Roman  Church,  to  announce  beforehand  his  coming  and  to 
reiterate  his  hope  of  a  speedy  martyrdom.  These  are  all  of  his 
epistles  which  can  confidently  be  pronounced  authentic.  Four 
others  are  ascribed  to  him  (three  written  at  Smyrna  to  the 
Churches  in  Magnesia,  Tralles,  Philadelphia,  and  another  at  Troas 
to  Smyrna),3  making  seven  in  all ;  besides  eight  which  by  common 
consent  are  spurious.4 

There  has  been  much  controversy  as  to  the  seven  epistles. 

Different     They  exist  in  two  Greek  forms,  a  longer  and  a  shorter 

Recensions,    recension,  of  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  decide  that 

the  latter  is  the  original,  the  other  being  a  tasteless  and  diffuse 

paraphrase.     But  the  three  first-mentioned,  recently  discovered  in 

a  Syriac  version,  and  edited  by  the  late  Dr.  Cureton,  in   1845, 

possess  undoubtedly  the  highest  claim  to  authenticity.    Practically, 

1  Eccl.  Hist.,  iii.  25.  Antioch, and  Philippi,  to  Hera  a  deacon 

4  See  page  41.  at  Antioch,  to  one  Mary  of  Neapolis, 

*  Eusebius,  Red.  Hist.,  iii.  36.  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  two  to  "John 

1  These  are  to  the  Churches  in  Tarsus,  the  holy  Presbyter." 
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in  our  day,  the  Ignatian  controversy  has  narrowed  itself  to  this — 
whether  the  seven  epistles  in  their  shorter  form,  or  only  the  three, 
are  the  veritable  productions  of  the  martyr-bishop.1  All  of  them 
are  similar  in  spirit  and  style  ;  fiery  in  earnestness,  rugged  in  phrase, 
unconnected  in  thought.  That  to  the  Romans  is  chiefly  occupied 
in  a  rapturous  descant  on  his  approaching  martyrdom ;  some  of 
his  friends,  it  would  appear,  being  anxious  to  gain  for  him  a  reprieve. 
In  his  passionate  protest  against  any  such  endeavour  Ignatius 
kindles  into  true  eloquence.  "Pardon  me,  brethren!  Do  not 
hinder  me  from  living,  do  not  wish  to  keep  me  in  a  state  of 
death ;  and  while  I  desire  to  belong  to  God,  do  not  ye  give  me 
over  to  the  world.  Suffer  me  to  obtain  pure  light :  when  I  have 
gone  thither,  I  shall  indeed  be  a  man  of  God.  Permit  me  to  be 
an  imitator  of  the  passion  of  my  God  !  If  any  one  have  Him 
within  himself,  let  him  consider  what  I  desire,  and  have  sympathy 
with  me,  knowing  '  I  am  straitened ' !  "  2  "I  am  the  wheat  of  God," 
the  martyr  writes  in  another  place,  "and  let  me  be  ground  by  the 
teeth  of  the  wild  beasts,  that  I  may  be  found  the  pure  bread  of 
Christ.  .  .  .  Entreat  Christ  for  me,  that  by  these  instruments  I 
may  be  found  a  sacrifice  to  God.  I  do  not,  as  Peter  and  Paul, 
issue  commandments  unto  you.  They  were  apostles ;  I  am  but  a 
condemned  man ;  they  were  free,  while  I  am,  even  until  now,  a 
slave.  But  when  I  suffer,  I  shall  be  the  freedman  of  Jesus,  and 
shall  rise  again,  emancipated  in  Him." 3  Next  to  these  aspirations 
after  martyrdom,  the  epistles  are  chiefly  noticeable  for  the  earnest 
ness  with  which  they  insist  on  the  maintenance  of  ecclesiastical 
order.  To  obey  the  bishop  and  the  presbytery  is  the  one  essential 
of  harmonious  Church  life.  The  undoubtedly  genuine  epistles 
insist  to  some  extent  on  this  obligation ;  the  others  much  more 
strongly,  a  fact  th  t  has  been  used  as  an  argument  for  assigning 
them  to  a  later  date,  when  the  prerogatives  of  the  Episcopacy  had 

1  See  especially  a  paper  by  Bishop  throws    doubt    on    the    entire    series  : 

Lightfoot :  Contemporary  Review,  Feb.  Canonicity,  p.  xxix. 
1875,  "The  Ignatian  Epistles."    lie  3   To  the  Romans^  c'l    vi. 

inclines   to    accept   the   seven   letters.  3  Ib.<  ch.  iv. 

Prof.  Charteris,   on   the   other   hand, 
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become  more  decisively  recognized.1  Bat  even  in  the  strongest 
assertion  of  these  claims  attributed  to  the  martyr  there  is  no  word 
of  sacerdotal  authority.  The  question  is  one  of  order,  and  not  of 
supernatural  prerogative.  The  Letter  to  Polycarp  is  an  earnest  and 
affectionate  exhortation,  as  from  a  veteran  in  Christ's  service  to  a 
younger  brother. 

4.  The  narrative  of  the  Martyrdom  of  Ignatius,  generally  included 
Martyrdom  of  with  the  Apostolical  Epistles,  purports  to  be  an 

Ignatius.  account  of  his  last  hours  written  by  those  brethren 
who  had  accompanied  him  to  Rome,2  and  witnessed  his  sufferings. 
It  is  a  plain  unvarnished  account;  and  though  its  genuineness 
cannot  be  positively  asserted,  the  absence  of  legendary  marvels  is 
in  its  favour.  It  is  from  this  document  that  we  learn  the  true 
meaning  of  the  surname  Theophoros?  "  Trajan  answered,  '  And 
who  is  Theophoros?'  Ignatius  replied,  'He  who  has  Christ 
within  his  breast.' " 

5.  The  Epistle  rf  POLYCARP  to  the  Philippians  is  by  general 
Polycarp 's     consent  regarded  as  an -authentic  work  of  the  great 

Epistle.  martyr.  It  is  a  simple-minded  exhortation  to  Chris 
tian  consistency,  with  warnings  against  prevailing  forms  of  error. 
When  and  under  what  circumstances  it  was  written  we  cannot 
decide,  excepting  that  it  was  after  the  death  of  Ignatius,  and  was 
accompanied  by  a  copy  of  his  Epistles. 

6.  The  Evangelical  Epistle  of  the  Church  in  Smyrna  concern- 
Martyrdom  of  ing  the  Martyrdom   of  Polycarp,   purporting  to    be 

Polycarp.  addressed  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Church  at 
Philomelium,  is  a  narrative  of  high  interest,  as  the  first  of  the 
ancient  martyrologies ;  and  its  correctness  in  the  main  is  attested 
by  Eusebius.  Certain  marvels  in  the  record  are  undoubtedly  the 
interpolation  of  a  later  age,  or  may  be  in  part  the  result  of  mis- 

1  See  in  the  "three  Epistles;"  ch.  ii.  ;  to  the  Smyr  means,  ch.  viii.  ix. 
that  to  the  Ephesians,  ch.  iv.  ;  to  Poly-  z  Ignatius  himself  gives  their  names: 

carp,  ch.  vi.  ;  in  the  rest  of  the  seven,  Philo,  Agathopus, Crocus.  Ep.Smyrn., 

totktMagnesianstdi.v\.\  to  the  Phihi-  ch.  x.  ;  Philati.,  ch.  xi.  ;  Rom.  x. 

ddphians,   ch.   vii.  ;  to  the    Trallians,  *  See  p.  68. 
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conception  on  the  part  of  copyists.1  This  letter  assigns  the  date 
of  Polycarp's  martyrdom  to  the  proconsulate  of  Statius  Quadratus 
(A.D.  154,  155),  a  note  of  time  which,  if  correct,  would  place  the 
event  in  the  comparatively  untroubled  times  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
instead  of  during  the  persecution  under  Marcus  Aurelius  (A.D.  166 
or  167),  according  to  the  general  consent  of  antiquity.2  Taking 
the  earlier  date,  it  may  be  remarked,  Polycarp  would  have  been 
thirty  or  thirty-five  years  of  age 3  at  the  death  of  St.  John ;  on  the 
ordinary  supposition,  between  twenty  and  twenty-five ;  so  that  in 
either  case  he  may  well  have  been,  as  is  generally  believed,  a 
disciple  of  that  apostle. 

7.  PAPIAS,  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  is  said  by  Irenseus  to  have 
Remains  of  been  "  a  hearer  of  John,  and  an  associate  of  Poly- 

Papias.  carp."  Eusebius  adds  that  he  had  also  learned  some 
things  from  the  aged  daughters  of  Philip  the  Apostle.4  It  is  thus 
tolerably  certain  that  Papias,  like  Polycarp,  was  a  link  between  the 
apostolic  age  and  that  of  Irenaeus.  Of  his  work,  however,  The 
Exposition  of  the  Oracles  of  the  Lord>  only  a  few  fragments  remain. 
Prof.  Charteris  says,  "  It  would  be  a  great  event  in  Biblical  criticism 
if  the  lost  five  books  of  Papias  were  found  in  some  library,  as  it  is 
not  impossible  they  may  yet  be."  So  far  as  the  extant  fragments 
enable  us  to  judge,  there  is  no  reason  for  disputing  the  character 
given  to  this  writer  by  Eusebius,  that  he  was  "very  weak  in  his 
mind/'  while  at  the  same  time  "  remarkably  learned  and  versed  in 
Scripture."5  His  details  concerning  the  Millennium,  professedly 

1  Thus,   ch.   xvi.,   we  read  of   "a  des  Inscriptions,  1867),  and  his  couclu- 

dove  "  that  came  forth  with  the  blood  sions  have  been  accepted  by  most  recent 

from  Polycarp's  side  when  pierced  by  critics.    Wieseler  and  Keim,  however, 

the   executioner's   dagger.       Probably  defend  the  date  of  Eusebius,  on  strong 

the  original  reading  was  not  iripiaTtpu,  if  not  absolutely  convincing  grounds. 

dove,  but  ITT'  apiaTtpq,  on  the  left-hand  See  Charteris,  Canonicity,  p.  35,  note. 

side.     Bp.  Wordsworth,  with  less  pro-  3  "Eighty  and  six    years  have  I 

bability,  suggests  Trtpl  GTvpaica,  about  served  Christ."     This  may  refer  to  his 

the  handle,  i.  e.  of  the  dagger.  whole  lifetime,  or  to  the  years  in  which 

2     See  Lightfoot,  Contemporary  Re-  "  from  a  child"  he  had  known  the 

view,  May  1875.     The  arguments  for  Lord, 

the  earlier  date  were  first  given  by  M.  4  Eccl.  Hist ,  iii.  39. 

Waddington  {Me  moires  de  F Academic  5  Ib.,  iii.  39  ;  iii.  36. 
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from  the  Apostle  John,  and  his  occasional  applications  of  Scripture, 
show  that  whatever  his  love,  he  was  very  deficient  in  judgment. 
None  the  less  important  is  his  testimony  to  the  early  existence  and 
acceptance  of  the  New  Testament  books,  as  will  be  hereafter 
shown. 

8.  The  Shepherd  of  HERMAS  is  the  last  work,  claiming  to  be  of 
Shepherd  of  tne  sub-apostolic  age,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
Hennas.  notice.  It  has  been  called  the  Pilgrim's  Progress 
of  the  early  Church,  and  was  often  read  in  Christian  assemblies. 
Iremeus  speaks  of  it  as  "Scripture;"  Clement  of  Alexandria  and 
Origen  as  "  Divinely  inspired,"  while  Eusebius  places  it  among 
the  disputed  books,  adding  that  by  many  it  is  judged  necessary 
as  an  elementary  introduction  to  the  Christian  faith.1  It  was  long 
known  only  through  a  Latin  version,  but  in  our  day  the  discovery 
of  part  of  the  Greek  original,  together  with  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas, 
at  the  end  of  the  Sinaitic  MS.  has  given  a  new  interest  to  critical 
questions  relating  to  it.  Anciently,  it  was  ascribed  to  the  "Her 
nias"  mentioned  by  the  Apostle  Paul  to  the  Romans  (xvi.  14), 
but  the  tradition  is  evidently  incorrect :  and  that  the  Epistle 
belongs,  at  the  earliest,  to  the  days  of  Trajan,  is  clear  from  its 
reference  to  judicial  procedure  against  the  Christians,  and  to  their 
condemnation  to  the  wild  beasts.  The  Muratorian  Canon2  assigns 
it  to  a  Hernias  brother  of  Pius  i.,  bishop  of  Rome,  about  A.D. 
150;  and  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  this  account  of 
its  authorship.  The  book  contains  a  series  of  visions  in  which 
imaginary  beings  come  and  go,  holding  long  dialogues  with  the 
narrator:  and  symbolic  pictures  appear, — mountains,  rocks,  and 
trees,  and  in  particular  a  marvellous  tower,  emblem  of  the  Church 
of  Christ.  These  things  all  have  their  explanations,  enunciated 
at  great  length,  with  moral  discourses,  mostly  tedious  :  the  chief 
speaker  being  the  Shepherd  (whence  the  title  of  the  work),  "  a  man 
of  glorious  aspect,  dressed  like  a  shepherd,  with  a  white  goat's 
skin,  a  wallet  on  his  shoulders,  and  a  staff  in  his  hand."  The 

1  Ecd.  Hist.,  iii.  3.  2  See  ch.  vi.  $  3,  2. 
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tone  of  the  work  is  almost  entirely  ethical  and  practical,  warnings 
against  sins  of  the  flesh  having  a  chief  place  in  it.  There  is  hardly 
any  doctrinal  teaching. 

9.  In  this  list  of  early  writers  must  also  be  included  HEGESIPPUS, 
"  the  father  of  ecclesiastical  history,"  known  to  us,  unfortunately 
by  fragments  only,  and  by  the  honour  which  Eusebius  paid  to 
his  name  and  works.  There  are  no  ancient  records  of  which 
the  loss,  probably,  is  more  to  be  deplored  than  that  of  his  Plain 
Tradition  of  the  Apostolic  Preaching,  in  five  books,  written  about 
A.D.  177.  By  birth,  Hegesippus  is  generally  thought  to  have 
been  a  Jew ;  although  of  his  early  history  we  have  not  a  trace : 
we  find  him  in  Rome  in  the  days  of  the  Bishop  Anicetus  (A.D. 
157-168):  on  his  way  thither  he  had  visited  Corinth,  recording 
that  the  Church  there  continued  "sound  in  the  faith."  He 
appears  to  have  travelled  far,  and  to  have  conversed  with  many 
bishops;  finding  everywhere  the  doctrine  to  prevail  "which  is 
declared  by  the  law  and  the  prophets  and  the  Lord."  To 
Hegesippus  also  we  are  indebted  for  an  account,  presarved  by 
Eusebius,  of  the  martyrdom  of  James,  "  the  Lord's  brother,"  as 
well  as  of  the  citation  before  Domitian  of  the  descendants  of 
David's  royal  house.1  Attempts  have  been  made  in  modern  days, 
but  most  unsuccessfully,  to  associate  Hegesippus  with  the  Juda- 
izing  opponents  of  St.  Paul's  doctrine :  2  the  evidence  is  clear  that 
he  held  to  the  essentials  of  the  Christian  faith,  as  taught  by  the 
great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

§    3.    IREN^EUS    AND    HIPPOLYTUS. 

i.  Little  is  known  respecting  the  personal  history  of  IREN^EUS. 

Irenaus,  d.     That  his  early  life  was  spent  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

alt.  A.D.  200.   Smyrna,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  second  century,  may 

1  Eusebius,  Eccl.  Hist.,  ii.  23  ;   iii.  nor   ear  heard,"   etc.,    I    Cor.    ii.    9  ; 
20.     Seep.  19  of  the  present  work.  quoting  our  Lord's  saying,    "Blessed 

2  See  especially  Baur,    Ch.    Hist.,  ate  your  eyes,"  etc.,  Matt.  xiii.  16:  and 
i.  p.   88   (Eng.   Trans.).      Ilegesippus  is  represented  by  Baur  and  his  school 
opposes     the    Gnostic    perversion     of  as  attacking  the  words  themselves  ! 
Paul's   words,    "  Eye  hath  not   seen, 
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be  inferred  from  his  own  statement  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
Poly  carp.1  He  afterwards  proceeded  to  Lyons,  where  we  find  him 
first  a  presbyter,  and  afterwards  the  bishop  of  the  Church,  succeed 
ing  the  martyr  Pothinus  at  the  time  of  the  later  persecutions  under 
Marcus  Aurelius,  about  A.D.  177.  Happily  the  episcopate  of 
Irenseus  was  spent  in  more  peaceful  times,  and  he  had  leisure  to 
compose  his  great  work,  Against  Heresies,  or,  as  Eusebius  terms 
it,  A  Refutation  and  Overthrow  of  False  Doctrine,  dedicated  to 
Eleutherius,  bishop  of  Rome  (A.D.  182-188).  It  is  from  this  work 
chiefly  that  we  gain  information  respecting  those  strange  "Gnostic  " 
perversions  of  the  faith,  of  which  some  brief  account  will  be  given 
in  a  subsequent  chapter.  The  first  and  second  books  especially 
are  taken  up  with  a  statement  and  elaborate  refutation  of  these 
scarcely  intelligible  absurdities ;  the  remaining  three  books  are  of 
greater  value  to  us,  as  containing  detailed  and  positive  statements 
of  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Churches  in  the  second  century. 
The  work  exists  only  in  a  Latin  translation,  with  the  exception  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  first  book,  and  some  fragments  of  the 
others,  preserved  to  us  in  the  quotations  of  Hippolytus  and 
Epiphanius.  The  nature  of  the  version  adds  not  a  little  to  the 
difficulty  of  understanding  the  book,  as  the  translator  was  evi 
dently  deficient  both  in  accurate  scholarship  and  in  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  of  the  treatise. 

The  later  years  of  Irenaeus  were  notable  for  the  part  which  he 

Letter  of    to°^  in  ^ie  c^scussions  respecting   the  observance  ot 

Irenceus  to   Easter.     Of  a  letter  which  he  addressed  on  this  subject 

to  Victor,  successor  to  Eleutherius  in  the  Roman  see,  only 

a  fragment  remains,  in  which  occurs  an  interesting  glimpse  of  early 

Church  life.     For,   writes  Irenseus,  when  Polycarp  visited  Rome 

in  the  days  of  Anicetus,  a  difference  arose  between  the  two  as  to 

the  manner  of  observing  the  feast.     Anicetus  could  not  persuade 

"Polycarp  was  not  only  instructed  saw  in  my  early  youth,  for  he  tarried 

by  apostles,  and  conversed  with  many  on  earth  a  very  long  time,  and  when 

who  had  seen  Christ,  but  was  also  by  a  very  old  man,  gloriously  and  most 

apostles  in  Asia  appointed  bishop  of  nobly  suffered  martyrdom." — Irenoeus, 

the  Church  in  Smyrna  ;  whom  I  also  Against  Heresies,  Bk.  III.  c.  iii.  §  4, 
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Polycarp,  who  pleaded  the  example  of  the  Apostle  John,  nor 
could  Polycarp  persuade  Anicetus,  who  said  that  he  was  bound  to 
maintain  the  tradition  of  the  presbyters.  "Which  things  being 
so,  they  communed  with  each  other;  and  in  the  church  Anicetus 
yielded  to  Polycarp  the  office  of  presiding  at  the  Eucharist,  in 
order  to  show  him  respect ;  and  they  separated  from  each  other  in 
peace,  all  the  Church  being  at  peace ;  both  those  that  observed, 
and  those  that  did  not  observe,  maintaining  peace." l  It  would 
have  been  well  had  the  pattern  of  Irenseus,  the  "Peaceful,"  been 
followed  by  controversialists  not  so  great  as  he. 

It  is  altogether  uncertain  whether  Irenaeus  suffered  martyrdom. 
This  Jerome  asserts,  and  a  day  (June  28)  is  dedicated  to  him  in 
the  calendar;  but  from  the  silence  of  contemporaries,  it  is  more 
probable  that  he  died  a  peaceful  death,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century. 

2.  HIPPOLYTUS,  most  probably  bishop  of  Portus  Romanus,  at 
Hippolytus,  d.  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  was,  according  to  ancient 
abt.  A.D.  230.  testimony,  a  disciple  of  Irenaeus.  and  friend  of  Origen.2 
He  is  said  to  have  been  martyred  by  drowning  some  time  in  the 
earlier  half  of  the  third  century,  but  this  is  very  uncertain.  Some 
accounts  make  him  an  Arabian  or  Eastern  bishop,  who  visited 
Rome  only  in  his  old  age.  His  statue  was  dug  up  in  an  island  in 
the  Tiber  in  the  year  1551, and  is  now  in  the  Vatican  Library;  it 
represents  him  seated  in  a  chair,  inscribed  on  its  back  with  a  list  of 
his  writings.  It  is  evident  that  he  was  in  his  time  a  man  of  mark ; 
but  little  was  known  of  his  works  until  the  discovery  which  in  our 
own  day  has  called  fresh  attention  to  his  name.  In  1842  the 
French  scholar  and  statesman,  M.  Villemain,  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  under  King  Louis  Philippe,  sent  to  the  monasteries  of 
Mount  Athos  in  search  of  yet  undiscovered  treasures  in  Greek 
literature.  Among  the  MSS.  discovered  was  one  On  all  Heresies,  a 
copy  made  about  the  fourteenth  century,  which,  says  Baron  Bunsen, 

1  Eusebius,  Eccl.  Hist.,  v.  24.  stantinople  in  the  ninth  century,  "  the 

2  The  authority  for  both  these  state-      most  learned  man  of  his  age." 
ments  is  Photius,   Patriarch   of  Con- 
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owing  to  its  comparatively  modern  date,  its  being  anonymous,  and 
the  unattractive  title,  remained  without  examination  for  some  years. 
When,  however,  it  was  at  length  carefully  inspected,  it  was  found 
to  be  an  ancient  work  of  great  interest  and  value,  and  was  in  fact 
supposed  to  be  a  treatise  by  Origen,  the  Philosophoumena,  of 
which  the  first  part  had  long  been  printed  among  his  works. 
Further  research  has  decisively  refuted  this  supposition,  and 
Bunsen,  with  others,  may  now  be  held  to  have  clearly  proved  that 
here  we  have  the  great  work  of  Hippolytus,  Against  all  Heresies.^ 
It. was  printed  by  the  Clarendon  Press  at  Oxford,  in  1851,  and  is 
translated  in  Clark's  Ante-Nicene  Library.  The  work  contains  ten 
books,  the  second,  third,  and  part  of  the  fourth  of  which  are 
missing.  Of  these  the  first  four  are  occupied  with  an  account  of 
the  ancient  heathen  philosophies ;  the  next  five  contain  a  detailed 
exposition  of  the  forms  of  heresy  existing  within  the  Church,  proving 
their  origin  from  pagan  mythology  and  philosophy ;  the  tenth  book 
gives  a  summary  of  the  whole,  with  a  brief  exposition  of  the 
author's  own  belief.  The  work,  being  an  original,  is  far  more 
intelligible  than  that  of  Irenaeus,  on  which  indeed  it  sheds  much 
light ;  and  as  an  exposition  of  early  forms  of  belief  is  invaluable. 

§    4.    THE    SCHOOL    OF    ALEXANDRIA. 

i.  Many  circumstances  combined  to  give  to  the  city  of  Alexandria 

Origin  of  the   *n  t^ie  ear^  Christian  centuries  the  intellectual  head- 

Alexandrian    ship  of  the  Grecian  world.     Philosophy,  driven  from 

'Cl'       Athens  by  political  troubles  and  long  subjugation, 

found  here  a  more  peaceful  home,  and  was  cultivated  in  Pagan, 

Jewish,  and  Christian  schools  of  thought.     From  apostolic  times 

the  Church  had  existed  in  this  city,  having  been  planted  there, 

according  to  unvarying  ecclesiastical  tradition,  by  the  evangelist 

Mark.     Its  early  history  is  obscure  ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  second 

century  we  find  PANIVENUS,  a  distinguished  teacher  in  that  city, 

originally  a  Stoic  philosopher.     Of  his  life  and  labours  we  are  only 

1  See  especially  Bunsen's  Letters  to  Archdeacon  Hare,  1852,  Letter  i. 
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told  that  at  one  period  he  had  been  despatched  as  a  missionary 
Pantanus,  to  India ;  that  finally  he  returned,  and  "  was  placed 
abt.  A  a  1 80.  at  t]ie  heacj  Of  the  Alexandrian  school,  commenting 
on  the  treasures  of  Divine  truth,  both  orally  and  in  his  writings."  ! 
Of  these  writings  none  are  extant,  and  the  once  renowned 
philosopher  is  to  us  little  more  than  a  name. 

2.  As  colleague  and  successor  of  Pantaenus,  we  next  meet  with 
Titus  Flavins  ^Q  renovvned  CLEMENT,  to  whom  reference  has 
Clemens,  d.  already  been  made  in  our  record  of  the  persecutions 
abt.  A.D.  220.  unc]er  Severus.2  About  the  year  202  Clement  retired 
for  a  while  from  the  city,  and  we  find  him  successively  in  Jerusalem, 
and  afterwards  at  Antioch.  Returning  in  the  end  to  Alexandria, 
he  died  there  about  A.D.  220.  His  three  principal  works  appear 
to  have  been  written  during  the  early  part  of  his  labours,  before 
his  retirement.  These  are,  first,  the  Exhortation,  an  impassioned 
endeavour  to  win  the  heathen  to  the  belief  in  Christian  truth,  with 
a  terrible  exposure  of  pagan  idolatry  in  its  absurdity  and  grossness  ; 
secondly,  the  Pedagogue,  or  Instructor,  a  work  on  Christian  morals 
in  three  books — the  first  of  which,  with  power  and  occasional 
eloquence,  accompanied  by  not  a  little  mystical  and  strained  appli 
cation  of  Old  Testament  Scripture,  sets  forth  Christ  the  Son  of  God, 
the  Word,  as  the  true  Instructor  of  man ;  while  the  second  and 
third  give  practical  rules  of  conduct,  descending  into  minute 
details,  and  affording  some  startling  glimpses  of  both  morals  and 
manners  in  that  era.  The  third  treatise  is  entitled  Stromata, 
11  Miscellanies,"  and  consists  of  a  series  of  notes  on  philosophical 
matters,  accumulated  from  all  sources,  with  much  quotation  from 
Old  Testament  Scripture.  The  author  seems  to  have  had  in  view 
the  composition  of  a  gigantic  treatise  in  which  the  true  science  or 
Gnosis  of  Christianity  should  be  presented  in  contrast  with  the 
systems  of  secular  philosophy  prevalent  in  that  and  former  ages, 
the  central  idea  being,  that  while  the  falsehoods  in  these  systems 
were  due  to  the  perversion  of  the  human  understanding,  the  gleams 
of  truth  which  still  shone  through  them  were  emanations  from  the 
1  Eusebius,  EccL  Hist.,  v.  10.  2  See  p.  77. 
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one  perfect  light  of  the  Divine  revelation  in  Christ  the  Son.  This 
work  was  so  much  admired  by  Clement's  contemporaries  that  he 
was  called,  from  its  title,  the  "  Stromatist."  Many  other  works  were 
written  by  Clement,  but  only  scanty  fragments  of  a  few  remain. 
Among  these  the  principal  was  the  Hypotyposes^  a  commentary  on 
Scripture  in  eight  books. 

3.  When  Clement  left  Alexandria,  his  place  was  filled  by  a 
Ori&n,  A.D.  young  layman  of  eighteen,  already  well  known  as  a 
185-254.  teacher  of  grammar  and  rhetoric,  and  as  a  man  of 
ardent,  even  fanatic,  faith.  This  was  the  renowned  ORIGEN,  the 
"  Adamantine,"  of  whose  early  life  we  have  already  had  a  glimpse, 
as  he  exhorted  his  father  Leonides  to  go  bravely  to  martyrdom. 
In  the  Catechetical  School,  to  which  Origen  henceforth  devoted  all 
his  energies,  he  attained  the  highest  success,  chiefly  as  an  interpreter 
of  Scripture,  setting  himself  to  acquire  the  Hebrew  language,  and 
compiling  the  Hexapla,  a  comparative  view  of  the  Greek  versions 
of  the  Old  Testament,  fragments  of  which,  remaining  to  our  time, 
attest  his  gigantic  industry.1  On  the  outbreak  of  persecution 
under  Caracalla,  Origen  visited  Palestine  ;  and  on  one  occasion,  at 
the  request  of  the  bishops  of  Jerusalem  and  Caesarea,  expounded 
the  Scriptures  in  a  public  assembly  at  which  they  were  present. 
This  usurpation,  as  it  was  deemed,  of  presbyteral  functions  aroused 
the  indignation  of  his  diocesan,  Demetrius.  "  Such  an  act  was 
never  either  heard  or  done  before,  that  laymen  should  deliver 
discourses  in  the  presence  of  the  bishops  ! "  He  was  at  once 
summoned  home  to  Alexandria,  where  he  spent  many  studious  years, 
"  writing  more  books,"  it  was  said,  "  than  any  one  else  could  read." 
On  another  journey  to  Palestine,  Origen  received  ordination  as  a 
presbyter  from  his  two  friends  the  bishops,  an  act  which,  for  reasons 
that  have  been  variously  reported,  caused  fresh  indignation  on  the 
part  of  Demetrius.  Origen  was  degraded  from  his  office,  and 
even  excommunicated  from  the  Church  in  Alexandria ;  retiring  to 

1  The  six  columns  of  the  Hexapla  Symmachus ;  (5)  the  Septuagint  trans- 
contained,  (i)  the  Hebrew  text;  (2)  lation  ;  (6)  the  version  of  Theodotion. 
the  same  in  Greek  characters  ;  (3)  the  Other  versions  of  some  of  the  Old  Test. 
Greek  version  of  Aquila  ;  (4)  that  of  books  are  added  in  further  columns. 

K 
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Caesarea,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  dying  A.D.  254, 
in  his  seventieth  year. 

A  classified  list  of  his  principal  works  is  given  in  the  Introduction 
to  the  translation  of  Origen  in  the  Ante-Nicene  Library?- 

An  account  of  Origeri's  great  apologetic  work  has  already  been 
Works  of  given.  His  expositions  and  homilies  are  of  less 
Origen.  value  to  the  modern  reader,  although  they  marked 
an  immense  advance  in  thought  for  the  age  in  which  they  were 
written.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  Origen  was  the 
founder  of  Biblical  exegesis.  For  although  he  clung  to  allegorical 
methods  of  interpretation,  and  continually  draws  inferences  of  the 
most  startling  kind  from  the  simplest  passages,  yet  if  in  this  he 
sins,  it  is  only  because  he  reduces  to  a  system  the  wild,  uncritical 
methods  of  interpretation  which  he  found  prevailing  in  the  Church  ; 
while,  in  basing  his  expositions  on  an  intelligible  if  not  altogether 
tenable  principle,  he  divests  them  of  much  of  their  absurdity.  His 
groundwork  is  still  the  literal  meaning,  ascertained  by  critical  and 
grammatical  processes  ;  and  from  this  he  advances  to  the  allegorical 
and  spiritual,  so  initiating  the  doctrine  of  the  "  threefold  sense  "  in 
Scripture,  which,  with  all  the  extravagances  of  its  application,  only 
formulates  the  deep  truth  that  in  Scripture,  as  in  all  the  works  of 
God,  infinite  meanings  lie. 

4.  On  the  retirement  of  Origen  from  Alexandria,  his  place  in 
the  Catechetical  School  was  taken  by  HERACLAS,  of  whom  little 
is  known,  save  that  in  a  short  time  he  was  elevated  to  the 
Dion  s'ms  of  eP*scoPate  m  tnat  city>  being  succeeded  in  the  School 
Alexandria,  by  DiONYSius,  then  a  presbyter,  who  in  turn  was  ap- 
d.  A.D.  265.  p0inted  bishop  on  the  d^ath  of  Heraclas,  some  sixteen 

1  Briefly,  these  are—  5.    Practical.       On     Prayer,     on 

1.  Exegetical.     Scholia,  brief  notes  Martyrdom,  numerous  Letters ;  Philo- 
•jn  Scripture  ;  Tomi,  detailed  exposi-  calia,  a  collection  of  excerpts  from  his 
tions ;  and  about  two  hundred  Homilies,  writings,  made  by  Basil  the  Great  and 

2.  Critical.     The  Hexapla.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus. 

3.  Apologetic.     Against  Celsus.  The    De    Principiis    and    treatise 

4.  Dogmatic.     The  Stromata,  akin  Against  Celsus  are  the  only  works  of 
to  Clement's;  and  the  De  Principiis,  a  Origen  translated  in  the  Ante-Nicenf 
work  on  systematic  theology  Library. 
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years  afterwards.  Dionysius  was  originally  a  pagan,  and  a  student 
of  philosophy,  but  at  an  early  age  was  converted  to  the  Christian 
faith  through  the  influence  of  Origen.  Both  as  teacher  and  as 
bishop,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  immense  activity  and 
much  breadth  of  thought ;  so  wise  and  liberal,  in  fact,  as  to  have 
been  sometimes  charged  with  heterodox  sympathies.1  His  candid, 
judicial  spirit  was  of  great  service  to  the  Churches  in  more  than 
one  great  controversy  of  the  times — notably  in  that  with  the 
Sabellians,  and  that  concerning  the  re-baptism  of  reclaimed  heretics. 

The  writings  of  Dionysius  that  have  reached  us  are  but  few 
Works  of  and  fragmentary — preserved  chiefly  by  Eusebius.  Of 
Dionysius.  these,  his  Letters  on  the  questions  of  theology  and 
discipline,  debated  in  his  time,  are  by  far  the  most  interesting. 
There  is  also  a  treatise  On  the  Promises,  directed  against  the  idea 
of  a  carnal  millennium,  in  which  work  Dionysius  maintains  that  the 
Apocalypse  was  written  by  some  other  John  than  the  Apostle  ;  with 
a  book  Against  the  Epicureans ,  and  some  fragments  of  Commentaries 
on  Ecdesiastes  and  St.  Luke,  the  latter  including  a  discussion  of 
the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  which,  with  occasional  mysticism,  has 
some  touching  and  beautiful  thoughts. 

5.  Few  men  occupied  a  larger  space  in  the  minds  of  his  con- 
temporaries  than  GREGORY,  bishop  of  Neo-Caesarea 
in  Pontus,  surnamed  Thaumaturgus,  the  "  Wonder- 
~27°'  worker,"  on  account  of  his  reputed  miracles.  He 
was  born  in  that  city  of  heathen  parents  in  a  good  position,  by 
whom  he  was  destined  for  the  law.  To  complete  his  education 
he  visited  Athens,  Alexandria,  and  other  renowned  cities,  meeting 

1    It    is   recorded    that   Dionysius  hand,  for  thou  art  qualified  to  correct 

would  never  pronounce  against  here-  and  prove  all,  and  this  very  thing  has 

tical  or  sceptical  books  until  he  had  been  the  cause  of  faith  in  Christ  from 

read  them,  and  could  say  from  his  own  the   beginning."       The  record  is  in  - 

knowledge  what  their  doctrines  really  teresting,    as   it  is  in    this  connexion 

were.       A    presbyter   having   remon-  that  Dionysius  quotes  and  applies  as 

strated  with    him  on  this   course,    as  Scripture  the  words,    "  Be  ye  skilful 

likely  to  be  harmful  to  his  soul,  Diony-  money-changers,"   not   now   found  in 

sius  was  confirmed  in  his  resolution  by  the  canonical  New  Testament.     The 

a  vision,  in  which  a  voice  came  to  him,  thought  is  evidently  that  of  keenness 

saying,  "  Read  all  that  thou  takest  in  in  detecting  spurious  coin. 
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at  Cassarea  in  Palestine  with  Origen,  to  whom  he  became  a  devoted 
and  enthusiastic  pupil,  and  afterwards  a  convert.  For  five  years 
he  remained  with  his  illustrious  master,  returning  then  to  his  native 
city.  Origen  soon  afterwards  wrote  to  him,  solemnly  urging  him  to 
devote  his  abilities  and  acquisitions  to  the  elucidation  and  diffusion 
of  Divine  truth.  At  the  same  time  Phaedimus,  bishop  of  Amasea, 
in  Pontus,  earnestly  urged  him  to  ta'te  the  chief  pastoral  charge  of 
the  little  Church  in  Neo-Coesarea.  For  a  long  time  Gregory  hesi 
tated;  he  even  withdrew  into  concealment  to  escape  the  responsi 
bility  ;  but  this  step  proved  unavailing,  for  Phaedimus,  who  knew 
the  man  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  ordained  him  bishop  in  his 
absence.  Gregory  could  no  longer  hesitate,  and  carried  on  his 
work  with  such  zeal,  that  whereas,  it  was  said,  there  were  but 
seventeen  Christians  in  his  native  city  when  he  entered  on  his 
office,  there  were  but  seventeen  pagans  in  it  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  His  episcopate  lasted  about  thirty  years  (A.D.  240-270), 
including  the  time  of  the  Decian  persecution,  at  one  period  of 
which  great  struggle  Gregory  fled  into  the  wilderness,  counselling 
his  flock  to  follow  his  example.1  The  Church  in  Neo-Coesarea 
suffered  also  much  from  the  inroad  of  the  northern  barbarians. 
The  reported  miracles  of  Gregory  prove  the  impression  which 
Works  of  ^s  cnaracter  and  career  made  upon  the  age  in  which 
Gregory  he  lived.  They  are  in  general  but  exaggerations  of 
Thaumaturgm.  ^  intellectual  power  and  moral  influence;2  while 
his  recorded  visions  are  the  legendary  form  into  which  the  fact  of 
his  high  spirituality  of  character,  not  without  mysticism,  has  been 
cast.  His  extant  works  show  the  same  characteristics.  Of  these, 
the  writings  undoubtedly  genuine  are,  A  Declaration  of  the  Faith, 
a  brief  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  a  series  of 

1  See  the  biography  of    Gregory      its  divinities  by  his  simple  presence  ; 
Thaumaturgus,   by  Dr.    H.   R.    Key-      and  by  merely  placing  on  the  altar  a 
nolds,  in  Smith's  Diet.  Christ.  Biog.         piece    of  paper    bearing    the   words, 

2  Thus  it  is  said  that  demons  were      Gregory  to  Satan  :  Enter  I  he  brought 
subject  to  him,  and  could  be  exorcised      the   presiding   demons   back   to  their 
by  his  word.    "  Once,  spending  a  night      shrine." 

in    a    heathen    temple,    he    banished 
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Canons  respecting  those  who  in  the  barbarian  inroad  had  sacrificed 
to  idols  ;  a  remarkable  Metaphrase  or  free  rendering  of  the  Book 
of  Ecclesiastes,  and  a  fine  Panegyric  on  Origen,  in  which  Gregory 
gives  a  deeply  interesting  account  of  his  own  intercourse  with  the 
great  Alexandrian  divine. 

§   5.    THE    LATIN    WRITERS    OF    NORTH    AFRICA. 

i.  The  two  chief  names  of  the  African  Church  have  been  before 
epti-  us  in  preceding  chapters,  representing  as  they  do 


1Tertullianns  *ne  Church  in  its  militant  and  suffering  character, 
A.  u.  160-240.  rather  than  as  the  instructor  of  mankind.  TERTUL- 
LIAN,  in  particular,  the  great  Carthaginian  presbyter,  maintained 
the  faith  with  cogjnt  reasoning  and  passionate  earnestness,  while 
he  enforced  upon  himself  and  others  the  most  rigorously  ascetic 
views  of  religion.  His  writings,  rugged  and  often  almost  hope 
lessly  obscure,  glow  with  fanatic  heat;  his  intensity  of  conviction 
made  him  intolerant,  and  his  inclination  to  Montanism  was  but 
the  result  of  the  stern  and  gloomy  views  which  he  held  concern 
ing  the  religious  life.  Besides  the  great  apologetic  work  of  which 
some  account  has  already  been  given,  he  wrote  at  different  periods 
of  his  life  a  great  number  of  scattered  treatises  on  Christian  ethics 
and  the  controversies  of  the  hour.  His  chief  theological  work  was 
his  treatise  against  Marcion.1 

2.  CYPRIAN,  like  Tertullian,  was  educated  to  the  profession  of 
Thasdus     law  and  rhetoric;   by  parentage  a  heathen,  he  was 

C**rian"s    converted  to  the  Christian  faith  about  the  age  of  45  : 
A.D.  200-258.  he  became  bishop  of  Carthage  A.D.  248,  and  suffered 

1  Tertullian's   great  work   against  mony  between  the  Old  and  New  Test- 

Mnrcion   was  written,   as   he   himself  aments.     When  Tertullian  wrote  this 

tells  us,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  treatise  he  was  already  a  Montanist. 

Emperor  Severus  (A.D.  207).  Its  object  While    yet   in   communion   with   the 

is  to  maintain  the  unity  of  God,   the  Church,  he  had  written  a  work  almost 

identity  of   the   Jehovah  of   the   Old  equally     remarkable,     though     much 

Testament  with  the  Father  of  the  New,  shorter,  on  the  method  to  be  adopted 

and  the  reality  of  the  Incarnation.     It  in  dealing  with  heretics   ("De   Prse- 

is  full  of  strong  argument  a*nd  impas-  scriptione    Hoereticorum  "),    in   whicli 

sioned  declaration  ;  and  is  especially  he  strongly  maintains  the  duty  of  ap- 

valuable  for  its  exposition  of  the  har-  pealing  to  the  Churches  founded  by 
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martyrdom,  as  already  related/  about  ten  years  afterwards. 
His  writings  are  chiefly  practical,  comprising,  with  several 
short  treatises  on  matters  of  ecclesiastical  order  and  discipline,  a 
large  number  of  letters  written  to  the  Church  in  Carthage  during 
his  concealment.  No  works  have  come  down  to  us  that  enable 
us  to  form  a  more  vivid  picture  of  the  Christian  life,  as  it  existed 
under  the  conditions  of  the  age  of  conflict,  when  the  power  of 
Rome  was  most  relentless,  and  the  enthusiasm  by  which  it  was 
confronted  most  uncompromising.  Discipline  rather  than  doctrine 
forms  the  staple  subject  of  Cyprian's  teaching.  On  all  questions 
of  Church  organization  and  communion  his  works  are  a  mine  of 
information.  His  ideal  of  character  was  lofty,  but  he  enforced  his 
views  without  the  harshness  of  Tertullian ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  conceptions  of  the  episcopal  function  and  authority  are 
of  the  highest.  The  controversy  which  enlisted  so  much  of 
Cyprian's  thought  and  eloquence,  respecting  the  re-admission  of 
the  lapsed  to  Church  fellowship,  will  be  noticed  in  a  subsequent 
chapter. 

apostles,    as   the   depositaries   of  the  by  this  Father  have  come  down  to  our 

truth,  as  Corinth,  Philippi,  Thessalo-  time.    See  the  classified  list  in  Smith's 

nica,  Ephesus,  and  Rome,  but  without  Diet.  Biog.,  vol.  iii.  p.  1007,  or  A.  N.  L. 

any  supreme  authority  in  the  last-men-  Tert.,  vol.  iii.  p.  12. 

tioned;  ch.  xxxvi.  (A.  N.  L.,  vol.  ii.  p.  l  See  p.  82.     The  standard  Life  oj 

43).     More  than  thirty  brief  treatises  Cyprian  is  by  the  late  Al  p.  Benson. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  RULE  OF  FAITH  :  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  CANON. 
§   I.    GRADUAL    FORMATION    OF   THE   CANON. 

TT  has  already  been  stated  that  the  full  recognition  of  the  New 
Testament  writings  as  one  inspired  volume  was  very  gradually 
reached ;  it  is,  in  fact,  impossible  to  assign  the  completion  of  the 
Scripture  Canon  to  any  definite  time.  The  extent  and  degree  of 
acceptance  varied  in  the  case  of  particular  books.  Some  of  the 
New  Testament  writings  appear  to  have  been  known  from  the  first 
in  all  the  Churches ;  others  were  current  in  a  more  restricted  area. 
There  were  times  and  places  in  which  genuine  writings  were 
regarded  as  apocryphal,  or  apocryphal  as  genuine.  Dogmatic 
reasons  often  determined  the  partial  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
particular  books.  Meanwhib  it  is  remarkable  that,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  the  general  question  of  the  Canon  was  never  during  these 
two  centuries  submitted  to  any  synod  of  the  Churches,  or  even 
discussed  by  Christian  writers.  There  were  "sacred  writings"  of 
the  evangelists,  of  apostles,  honoured,  quoted  with  reverence,1 
read  in  the  assemblies  ;  but,  strictly  speaking,  there  was  no  "  New 
Testament,"  no  completed  and  connected  "  Bible."  The  Old 
Testament  remained  intact,  cherished  equally  by  Gentile  and 
Jewish  Christians  ;  and  all  through  these  two  hundred  years  the 
Churches,  as  if  by  some  sure  instinct  quickened  and  informed  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  were  singling  out  from  the  mass  of  writings 

1  The  Teaching  of  the  Apostles  (see  list    in    Schaff,     The    Oldest    C/turck 

above,     p.    41)    has  many  quotations  Manual,  pp.  94,  95.     But  it  nowhere 

frojii   the   New  Testament,  especially  refers  to  the  inspired  writers  by  name, 

from  Matthew  and  Luke,  with  several  and  of  course  makes  no  reference  to 

evident  allusions  to  the  Epistles.     See  the  New  Testament  as  a  whole. 
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presented  to  them — with  difficulty  perhaps  in  the  process,  but  with 
final  and  universal  agreement — those  which,  with  their  antiquity 
and  apostolicity,  bore  the  indisputable  marks  of  inspiration. 
Sources  of  Meanwhile  a  series  of  quotations  and  other  references 
Evidence.  in  the  works  of  Christian  writers  throughout  the  whole 
era  enable  us  with  little  difficulty  to  identify  most  of  the  writings 
which  from  the  first  were  recognised  by  one  and  another  as  Divine. 
For  the  testimony  to  the  several  books  the  student  must  be 
referred  to  special  works  upon  the  subject.1  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  word  Canonical,  as  applied  to  the  Scriptures,  denotes 
"admitted  by  rule,"  not  "giving  the  rule  "  (Westcott),  although  this 
latter  sense  is  sometimes  found. 

§    2.    THE    SECOND    CENTURY:    REFERENCES   AND    CITATIONS. 

The  writers  of  the  second   century  quote  the  Gospels  and 

Epistles  as  readily  and  reverently  as  do  Christian  authors  in  the 

nineteenth.   From  the  works  of  JUSTIN  alone,  as  has  been  frequently 

Justin      said,  it  would  be   possible  to  reproduce  nearly  the 

Martyr.     whole  of  the  first  three  Gospels  :  while  his  testimony 

to   the   Gospel   by  John,   though  called   in   question   by  some, 

appears  very  decided.2 

TATIAN  the  Assyrian,  a  disciple  of  Justin,  whose  literary  activity 
Tatian  the  may  be  placed  A.D.  155 — 170,  was  not  only  acquainted 
Assyrian.    wjth  our  four  Gospels,  but  arranged  them  in  a  Harmony, 
called  Dialessaron?     The  doctrinal  errors  of  Tatian,  to  be  here 
after  noticed,  rather  enhance  than  otherwise   the  value  of  his 

1  See  especially  Lardner's  works  pendium  of  Justin's  references  to  the 
(epitomised  by  Paley,  Evidences,  Part  life  of  Christ. ;  also  Bi.-hop  Lightfoot's 
I.  ch.  ix.),  also  Kirchhofer's  Quellcn-  Examination  of  "  Supernatural  Reli- 
sammlung,   in   an   enlarged   and   im-  gion"  ;  and  Biblical  Essays,  p.   87  ; 
proved  form  by  Prof.  Charteris  of  Edin-  Meyer's      Commentary,     Introd.     to 
burgh,  under  the  title  of  Canonicity  John's  Gospel,  p.  9  (Eng.  trans.);  and 
(1880) ;  Westcott  on  the  N.  T.  Canon,  Dr.    Abbot    of    Harvard    University, 
and  the  numerous  Introductions  to  the  The  Aiithorship  of  the  Fotirth  Gospel: 
New  Testament.  External  Evidences,  iSSo. 

2  See  Sanday,  The  Gospels  in  the  a  Aia  Teffcripw,  literally,  By  Four. 
Second    Century,    pp.    91-98,    for    a  See  Euseb.,  Eccl.  Hist.,  iv.  29. 
continuous  and  very  remarkable  com- 
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testimony  to  the  universal  acceptance  of  the  fourfold  evangelic 
record.  The  value  placed  upon  the  Diatessaron  as  a  popular 
compendium  of  the  gospel  history,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a 
commentary  upon  it  was  written  by  Ephraem  the  Syrian ;  first 
known  to  modern  times  through  an  Armenian  translation.1  The 
Harmony  itself  has  been  preserved  in  an  Arabic  version,  first 
published  with  a  Latin  translation  by  Agostino  Ciasca,  of  the 
Vatican  Library,  Rome. 

The  Book  of  Acts  is  quoted  not  only  by  Justin,  but  by  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle  respecting  the  martyrs  of  Vienne  and  Lyons. 
The  Epistles  of  Paul,  excepting  the  First  to  the  rl  hessalonians, 
are  recognised  at  the  same  early  date ;  while  clear  references  are 
to  be  found  to  all  the  other  New  Testament  Books,  with  the 
exception  of  2  and  3  John,  2  Peter,  and  Jude. 

PAPIAS  adds  his  testimony  to  the  First  Epistles  of  Peter  and 

Papias.      John,  to  the  Apocalypse,  and  perhaps  to  the  three 

Gospels,  Matthew,   Mark,  and  John.2     The  Clementine  Homilies 

The          and  Recognitions,  which,  although  a  romance,  repre- 

Ckmentines.    sented  the  state  of  opinion  in  the  Churches  of  the 

latter  half  of  the  second  century,  contain  explicit  references  to 

the  Gospels,  the  Acts,  and  most  of  the  Epistles.3 

1  "The  Armenian  text  was  published  discovery  has  been  pronounced  the 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  collected  most  important  of  the  kind  that  has 
\VorksofSt.Ephraem\\\  Armenian,  been  made  in  recent  times.  A  service- 
printed  at  Venice  in  1836  (4  vols.  able  English  edition  of  Tatian's  work 
8vo.)  ;  but  Aucher's  Latin  translation  has  been  published  by  the  Rev.  J. 
of  the  Commentary,  revised  and  edited  Hamlyn  Hill,  1894. 
by  G.  Moesin  rer,  who  compared  it  2  See  p.  122.  The  testimony  of 
with  another  Armenian  MS.,  first  ap-  Papias,  as  preserved  by  Eusebius,  is 
peared  at  Venice  in  1876,  and  the  work  somewhat  doubtful  in  regard  to  our 
has  hitherto  been  almost  unnoticed  by  present  Gospels.  "Matthew  wrote 
scholars." — Abbot,  The  Authorship  of  the  oracles,"  he  says,  "in  the  Hebrew 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  p.  55.  Seea'sothe  tongue,  and  every  one  interpreted 
Quarterly  Review,  April  1881,  p.  380:  them  as  he  v\as  able."  "Mark,  as 
"Our  readers  can  easily  imagine  what  the  interpreter  of  Peter,  wrote  down 
important  use  can  be  made,  both  in  accurately,  though  not  in  order,  all 
the  study  of  the  New  Testament  text,  thnt  he  (Peter)  remembered  that  was 
nnd  of  certain  problems  of  primitive  said  or  done  by  Christ." 
Church  History,  of  a  Harmony  of  the  3  See  details  and  quotations,  Bishop 
Gospels  written  as  soon  as  the  third  Westcott's  article  "CANON,"  Smith's 
quarter  of  the  second  century."  The  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 
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§  3.    SECOND    CENTURY  :    CATALOGUES. 

But  a  more  explicit  testimony  yet  is  in  the  Catalogues  which 
have  come  down  to  us  from  this  second  century.  Of  these,  three 
may  be  mentioned. 

1.  The  earliest  is  that  of  the  Gnostic  MARCION,  and  is  valuable 
Mardoits    not  so  much  for  its  testimony  to  the  books  he  accepts 
Catalogue.    as  inspired — for  it  is  only  too  clear  that  his  peculiar 

beliefs  had  warped  his  judgment — as  for  the  unequivocal  proof  it 
gives  that  certain  books  were  already  regarded  in  the  Church  as 
containing  an  authoritative  rule  of  faith.  That  the  witness  is 
heretical  only  adds  to  the  value  of  his  attestation ;  for,  as  it  has 
been  well  said,  his  unquestioning  recognition  of  the  Divine  inspira 
tion  and  collective  unity  of  the  canon  could  only  have  arisen  from 
the  belief  and  custom  which  he  found  existing  throughout  the 
Churches.  Marcion,  while  arbitrarily  rejecting  much,  accepts  the 
two  great  divisions  of  New  Testament  Scripture — "  the  Gospel " 
and  "the  Aposto'icon  : "  the  former  comprising  most  probably  a 
mutilated  copy  of  Luke's  narrative  ;  the  latter,  ten  only  of  Paul's 
Epistles,  excluding  the  pastoral  Epistles  and  that  to  the  Hebrews. 

2.  A  yet  more  valuable  catalogue  is  that  contained  in  a  fragment 
Muratorian     of  MS.  of  unknown  authorship  found  in  the  Ambrosian 

Canon.  Library  of  Milan  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  first  published  in  1740  by  the  Italian  historian 
Muratori,  from  whom  it  is  known  as  the  "  Muratorian  fragment," 
or  "  canon."  The  writer  is  believed  on  good  grounds  to  have 
lived  A.D.  160-170. 1  The  commencement  is  lost:  the  first  words 
now  extant  refer  to  Mark's  Gospel ;  that  by  Luke  is  mentioned  as 
"the  third"  "John,  a  disciple,"  is  declared  to  have  been  author 
of  a  fourth.  Then  follows  the  mention  of  the  Acts,  of  thirteen 
Epistles  by  Paul,  —nine  to  Churches,  four  to  individual  Christians, 
— the  Epistle  of  Jude,  and  two  Epistles  of  John  ;  then  the 
Apocalypse  of  John  and  Peter  respectively,  "  which  (latter)  some 

1  See  the  original  text  in  Kirch-  however,  for  reasons  which  are  con- 
hofer's  Quellensammlung  (Charteris'  fessedly  not  decisive,  regards  this 
Canonicity,  p-3).  Professor  Charteris,  famous  fragment  as  "  unsatisfactory." 
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of  our  body  are  unwilling  to  have  read  in  the  Church."  Other 
books  are  mentioned  as  "  forged,"  "  which  cannot  be  received 
into  the  Catholic  Church ;  for  gall  ought  not  to  be  mixed  with 
honey."  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  those  of  Peter  and  James, 
and  one  Epistle  of  John,1  are  omitted.  But  the  fragment  is 
incomplete  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning. 

3.  The  third  canon  is  that  of  the  Syriac  translation,  called  the 
Syriac      Peshito,    or    "  simple,"    "  literal :  "   made   at   Edessa 
Canon.      earjy  m  t]ie  second  century.     This  "  contains  the  four 

Gospels,  the  Acts,  fourteen  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  (including  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews),  the  Epistle  of  James,  i  Peter,  i  John. 
The  translation  of  Jude,  2  Peter,  2  and  3  John,  and  the  Apoca 
lypse,  which  were  given  in'  the  printed  editions,  were  made  at  a  later 
time."  The  old  Latin  Version,  of  unknown  date,  but  habitually 
used  by  Tertullian,  seems  to  have  been  almost  precisely  similar  in 
its  contents. 

4.  From  these  concurrent  lines  of  testimony,  therefore,  we  arrive 
General     at  the  important  conclusions,  that  by  the  last  quarter 
Result.     Of  the  second  century  (or  about  A.D.  170)  there  was  a 

written  rule  of  faith,  universally  accepted  in  the  Churches,  as  in 
every  respect  on  an  equality  with  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, 
that  this  consisted  of  four  gospels  and  a  series  of  apostolic  writings, 
and  that  this  virtual  Bible  of  the  early  Churches  comprised  all  the 
books  which  we  now  possess,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  the 
Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  to  which  no  reference  can  be  traced  in 
any  of  the  authorities  above  cited. 

§  4.    SECOND    AND  THIRD    CENTURIES  I    FOUR  CHIEF   AUTHORITIES. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  era  the  testimony  gathers  force. 
Four  great  writers  successively  bring  their  attestation  from  four 
distant  quarters  of  the  Church  ;  and  though  their  tones  are  differ 
ent,  their  verdict  is  substantially  the  same. 

i.  First  in  time,  IREN^US,  on  behalf  of  the  Churches  in  Asia 

1  But  it  is  possible  that  2  and  3  John  were  reckoned  as  one  epistle  (Westcott}. 
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Minor,1  as  well  as  of  Italy  and  Gaul,  declares  explicitly  the  fourfold 
Irenaus.  form  of  the  Gospels — the  fancifulness  of  the  reasons  he 
assigns  for  it 2  only  adding  value  to  his  witness  of  the  fact  He  also 
repeatedly  quotes  as  Scripture  all  parts  of  the  now  existing  New 
Testament,  save  only  the  Epistle  of  James,  Jude,  3  John,  2  Peter. 

2.  Next  in  order,  CLEMENT  OF  ALEXANDRIA  bears  witness  to 
Clement  of  tne  belief  of  the  Churches  in  Egypt ;  dwelling  on  the 

Alexandria,  harmony  "of  the  law  and  the  prophets  with  the 
gospel  and  apostles,"  speaking  also  of  the  latter  writings  as 
"  Scriptures,"  and  as  a  "Testament."  Clement  quotes  by  turns 
from  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  save  Philemon,  2  and  3 
John,  2  Peter,  and  James.  "  On  the  other  hand,  he  quotes  as 
inspired  the  Preaching  (Apocalypse)  of  Peter  and  the  Shepherd  of 
Hermas ;  also  the  letters  of  Clement  of  Rome  and  Barnabas  as 
apostolic." 

3.  TERTULLIAN  in  Africa  refers  constantly  to  the  New  Testa- 
Tertullian.   ment  3  Scriptures  as  a  whole,  forming  with  the  Old 

Testament  "one  Divine  Instrument;"  while  his  citations  prove 
his  acquaintance  with  every  part  of  the  New  Testament,  save 
James,  2  Peter,  2  and  3  John.  The  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  Clement  accepts  as  canonical,  Tertullian  declares 
to  have  been  pronounced  spurious  by  every  council  of  the  African 
Churches,  a  statement  which  shows  that  discriminating  criticism 
was  now  exercised  on  books  laying  claim  to  inspiration.  It  is 
obvious  to  remark  in  the  case  of  Tertullian,  as  of  other  Christian 
writers,  that  the  absence  of  reference  to  any  given  book  of  the  New 
Testament  does  not  prove  their  non-acquaintance  with  it.  The 
testimony  is  at  best  but  negative ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  single 

1  Ireiueus,  though  bishop  of  Lyons,  been  already  settled  beyond  question 
was  originally  from  Asia  Minor.  in  the  minds  of  his  readers. 

2  His  reasons  are  such  as  that  there  3  Tertullian  appears  to  be  the  first 
are  four  elements,  four  winds,  and  the  writer    who    uses    the    phrase    New 
like  :  it  follows  as  by  a  law  of  nature  Testament,   "Novum  Testamentum," 
that  the  number  of  the  Gospels  should  as  the  appellation  of  the  book  ;  yet  he 
be  four  !    It  is  plain  that  he  could  not  speaks  of  it  as  the  customary  designa- 
have  reasoned  thus,  had  not  the  fact  tion  (Ag.  Marc  ion,  iv.  J). 
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citation  or  reference  suggests  that   the   whole   book   to  which   it 
belongs  was  familiar  and  sacred. 

4.  But  the  illustrious  ORIGEN  completes  and  crowns  the  series 
Origen.  of  witnesses  to  the  Scriptures  of  tha  New  Covenant. 
11  There  are,"  he  says,  "  four  Gospels  only  undisputed  in  the  whole 
Church  of  God  throughout  the  world.  The  first  is  written  ac 
cording  to  Matthew,  the  same  that  was  once  a  publican,  but  after 
wards  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  having  published  it  for  the 
Jewish  converts,  wrote  it  in  the  Hebrew.  The  second  is  accord 
ing  to  Mark,  who  composed  it  as  Peter  explained  to  him,  whom 
he  also  acknowledges  as  his  son  in  his  General  Epistle,  saying, 
'  The  elect  Church  in  Babylon  salutes  you,  as  also  Mark  my  son.' 
And  the  third  according  to  Luke,  the  Gospel  commended  by  Paul, 
which  was  written  for  the  converts  from  the  Gentiles ;  and  last  of 
all  the  Gospel  according  to  John."  Again,  "Peter,  upon  whom 
the  Church  of  Christ  is  built,  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail,  has  left  one  Epistle  undisputed.  It  may  be  also  a 
second,  but  over  this  there  is  some  doubt.  What  shall  we  say  of 
him  who  reclined  upon  the  breast  of  Jesus  ?  I  mean  John,  who 
has  left  one  Gospel,  in  which  he  confesses  that  he  could  write  so 
many  that  the  whole  world  could  not  contain  them.  He  also 
wrote  the  Apocalypse,  commanded  as  he  was  to  conceal,  and  not 
to  write,  the  voices  of  the  seven  thunders.  He  has  also  left  an 
Epistle  consisting  of  very  few  lines  :  it  may  be,  also,  a  second  or 
third  is  from  him ;  but  not  all  agree  that  they  are  genuine,  but 
both  together  do  not  contain  a  hundred  lines."  Origen  refers  to 
the  Epistles  of  Paul,  but  in  general  terms  ;  and  adds,  "  The  Epistle 
with  the  title  'To  the  Hebrews,'  has  not  that  peculiar  style  which 
belongs  to  the  Apostle,  who  confesses  that  he  is  but  common  in 
speech,  that  is,  in  his  phraseology.  But  that  this  Epistle  is  more 
pure  Greek  in  the  composition  of  its  phrases,  every  one  will  con 
fess  who  is  able  to  discern  the  difference  of  style.  Again,  it  will 
be  obvious  that  the  ideas  of  the  Epistle  are  admirable,  and  not 
inferior  to  any  of  the  books  acknowledged  to  be  apostolic.  Every 
one  will  confess  the  truth  of  this,  who  attentively  reads  the 
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Apostle's  writings.  ...  I  would  say  that  the  thoughts  are  the 
Apostle's,  but  the  diction  and  phraseology  belong  to  some  one 
who  has  recorded  what  the  Apostle  said,  and  to  one  who  noted 
down  at  his  leisure  what  his  master  dictates.  If  then  any  Church 
considers  this  Epistle  as  coming  from  Paul,  let  it  be  commended 
for  this,  for  neither  did  those  ancient  men  deliver  it  as  such  with 
out  cause.  But  who  it  was  that  really  wrote  the  Epistle,  God  only 
knows.  The  account,  however,  that  has  been  current  before  us  is, 
according  to  some,  that  Clement  who  was  Bishop  of  Rome  wrote 
the  Epistle ;  according  to  others,  that  it  was  written  by  Luke,  who 
wrote  the  Gospel  and  the  Acts."1 

§  5.    THE    PERSECUTION    UNDER   DIOCLETIAN. 

The  foregoing  passages  from  Origen,  preserved  by  Eusebius  in 
his  Ecclesiastical  History,  are  important  not  only  as  the  testimony 
of  a  great  and  competent  writer  to  the  early  Scripture  Canon,  but 
as  suggesting  the  inference  that,  were  the  homilies  and  comment 
aries  of  the  period  more  fully  preserved,  the  mass  of  evidence 
would  be  largely  increased.  For  the  testimony,  as  we  have  it,  all 
points  one  way.  The  Scriptures,  as  we  have  them,  were  the 
recognized  Scriptures  of  the  early  Church.  The  very  exceptions, 
whether  by  defect  or  excess,  do  but  confirm  the  conclusion.  It 
is  true  that  the  voice  of  the  Churches  in  the  aggregate  had  not  yet 
been  uttered.  Bjt  this  also  virtually  took  place  in  the  Great 
Persecution  with  which  the  fourth  century  commenced.  The 
Church  was  then  attacked  along  the  whole  line,  and  one  great 
purpose  was  to  destroy  its  literature.  As  we  have  already  seen, 
the  sacred  books  were  eagerly  sought,  and  whenever  found  were 
utterly  destroyed.  The  attention  of  the  faithful  was  thus  every 
where  awakened  to  their  chief  treasures.  When  the  foe  is  in  sight 
the  most  precious  things  are  concealed,  although  possessions  of 
inferior  worth  must  be  abandoned.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
a  great  number  of  valuable  works  perished  in  the  fiery  struggle. 

1  Eusebius,  Eccl.  His/.,  vi.  25. 
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But  every  book  of  which  earlier  writers  had  spoken  of  as  Divine  was 
preserved  intact ;  the  distinction  which  all  along  had  been  latent 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  Church  between  the  inspired  and  all 
other  writings  became  clear  and  definite ;  and  we  owe  it  to  the 
heathen  enemies  of  the  Gospel  that  the  Rule  of  Faith  was  hence 
forth  accepted  by  the  universal  Church  of  Christ. 

§  6.  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT:  ORIGEN'S  "HEXAPLA." 

It  should  here  be  added  that  the  Old  Testament,  according  to 
the  accepted  Hebrew  Canon,  held  its  unquestioned  place  in  the 
Church  on  the  authority  of  our  Lord  and  His  apostles.  It  is 
true  that  they  generally  quoted  from  the  recognised  Alexandrian 
Greek  Translation,  the  "Septuagint,"  but  with  constant  reference 
to  the  Hebrew,  as  has  repeatedly  been  shown  by  an  enumeration 
of  New  Testament  passages.  Early  Christian  writers,  in  like 
manner,  often  correct  the  Greek  by  the  Hebrew  text.  With  a 
view  to  complete  accuracy,  Origen  undertook  his  HEXAPLA,  the 
most  voluminous  work  of  his  life,  occupying  him  for  eight-and- 
twenty  years.  It  contained,  in  six  columns,  (i)  the  original 
Hebrew  text,  (2)  the  Hebrew  in  Greek  letters,  (3)  the  version  of 
Aquila,  a  Hellenistic  Jew  of  the  second  century,  (4)  the  translation 
by  Symmachus,  an  Ebionite  of  the  latter  half  of  the  century,  (5) 
the  SEPTUAGINT  itself,  edited  from  all  available  MS.  authorities, 
and  (6)  a  version  by  Theodotion,  a  learned  contemporary  of 
Aquila.  One  great  purpose  of  the  work  was  to  demonstrate  the 
general  accuracy  of  the  Jews'  Septuagint,  against  those  who 
disparaged  it  as  the  Christians'  version  of  their  Bible.  Origen's 
MS.  extended  to  fifty  volumes,  which  were  long  preserved  in 
the  library  of  Caesarea.  In  the  tenth  century  the  library  was 
destroyed  by  the  invading  Arabs,  but  the  Septuagint  had  happily 
been  transcribed,  and  the  Hexaplarian  edition  (as  it  is  termed)  of 
the  Greek  Scriptures,  with  various  readings  from  the  three  above- 
mentioned  translators,  is  one  of  the  most  important  authorities  for 
the  text. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE   INTERIOR   LIFE   OF    THE    CHURCH. 
§   I.    CHRISTIAN    DOCTRINE   AND    MORALS. 

i.  HP  HE  form  of  Christian  life  developed  in  the  age  of  conflict  was 

naturally  characterized  by  the  predominance  of  the  heroic 

Influences  of  virtues.      Religion   was   a   warfare  ;  life   was   sternly 

the  Era.  practical.  The  days  of  calm  reflection  and  theological 
analysis  had  not  come  to  the  Church.  Doctrines  were  felt,  not 
formulated.  In  vain  do  we  search  through  the  Ante-Nicene  writers 
for  accurate  well-balanced  statements  of  Christian  truth.  These 
were  the  growth  of  later  controversies  ;  at  present  the  chief  con 
troversy  of  the  Church  was  with  the  world,  Jewish  or  heathen ; 
and  the  ablest  writers,  as  we  have  seen,  were  all  Apologists. 
The  Christian  camp  was  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
confessor  rather  than  the  theologian  was  the  man  of  the  hour. 
Polycarp,  it  has  been  said,  "  could  not  argue,  but  he  could  burn." 
2.  Perhaps  the  best  account  of  the  Christian  creed  during  this 

Irenaus  ePocn  *s  tnat  given  by  Irenaeus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  at 
on  Christian  the  beginning  of  his  treatise  Against  Heresies.  "The 
**'  Church,  though  dispersed  throughout  the  whole  world, 
even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  has  received  from  the  Apostles  and 
their  disciples  this  faith :  (she  believes)  in  one  God,  the  Father 
Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  all  things 
that  are  in  them  ;  and  in  one  Christ  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  who 
became  incarnate  for  our  salvation  ;  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  who 
proclaimed  through  the  prophets  the  dispensations  of  God,  and 
the  advent,  and  the  birth  from  a  Virgin,  and  the  passion,  and 
the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  the  ascension  into  heaven  in 
the  flesh,  of  the  beloved  Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord,  and  His  (future) 
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manifestation  from  heaven  in  the  glory  of  the  Father  to  gather  all 
things  in  one,  and  to  raise  up  anew  all  flesh  of  the  whole  human 
race,  in  order  that  to  Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord,  and  God,  and 
Saviour,  and  King,  according  to  the  will  of  the  invisible  Father, 
every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth, 
and  things  under  the  earth,  and  that  every  tongue  should  confess 
to  Him,  and  that  He  should  ^execute  just  judgment  towards  all; 
that  He  may  send  spiritual  wickednesses  and  the  angels  who  trans 
gressed  and  became  apostates,  together  with  the  ungodly  and 
unrighteous  and  wicked  and  profane  among  men,  into  everlasting 
fire ;  but  He  may,  in  the  exercise  of  His  grace,  confer  immortality 
on  the  righteous  and  holy,  and  those  who  have  kept  His  com 
mandments,  and  have  persevered  in  His  love,  some  from  the 
beginning  (of  their  Christian  course),  and  others  from  (the  date  of) 
their  repentance,  and  may  surround  them  with  everlasting  glory."  l 
3.  It  will  be  noted  that  many  expressions  in  the  foregoing 
^rt««/«"j0/Para3raPk  correspond  very  nearly  with  parts  of  the 
the  "  Apostles'  "Apostles'  Cread."  That  formulary,  however,  had  not 
*  '  yet  assumed  its  permanent  shape,  in  which  it  is  first 

found  substantially  in  a  letter  written  by  Marcellus,  bishop  of 
Ancyra,  in  vindication  of  his  orthodoxy,  to  Julius,  bishop  of  Rome, 
A-D-  337-  It  belongs  to  the  Western  Churches,  and  was  probably  a 
compendium  of  the  baptismal  confessions  which  were  variously  in 
use,  but  which  were  scarcely  ever  committed  to  writing.  The  basis 
of  the  confession  was  undoubtedly  the  formula,  "  I  believe  in  the 
Father,  in  the  Son,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost ; "  this  being  expanded 
from  its  primitive  simplicity  by  different  Churches  and  pastors  as 
they  might  think  fit.2  One  of  these  forms  of  profession,  said  to 

1  Irenaiis  against  Heresies,  Book  i.  in  Swainson,  The  Nicfne  and  Apostles'1 

ch.  10,  A.  N.  L.,   vol.  i.  p.  42.      See  Creeds ;  Murray,  1875.     Dr.  Swainson 

also  Dr.  Schaff  s  Creeds  of  the  Greek  thinks  that  Marcellus  was  the  compiler 

ami  La  fin  Churches,  1877,  where  the  of  the  creed;  pp.  155,  158.    It  appears 

originals  of  this  and  other  passages  are  in  forms  somewhat  nearer  to  its  pre- 

given.  sent  shape,  in  the  writings  attributed 

/See  the   full    discussion   of  this  to   Augustine    (born   354,   died   430), 

point  in  the  work  of  M.    Nicolas,  Le  also  in  Rufinus  of  Aquileia  (ab.  390), 

SymbohdfsApotres;  Paris,  1867.   Also  and  Venantius  Fortunatus  (ab.  570); 
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have  been  employed  at  the  baptism  of  a  convert  named  Venustianus, 
A.D.  303,  is  probably  genuine,  and  marks  the  general  outline  of  the 
baptismal  Creed  at  the  close  of  the  period  now  under  review. 
"  Dost  thou  believe  in  God  the  Almighty  Father? 

Venustianus  answered,  I  believe. 
And  in  Jesus  Christ  His  Son  ? 

He  answered,  I  believe. 
And  in  the  Holy  Ghost  ? 

He  answered,  I  believe. 
And  in  Him  who  suffered  and  rose  again  ? 

He  answered,  I  believe. 

And  in  Him  who  ascended  to  heaven,  and  will  come  again  to 
judge  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  the  world  by  fire  ? 

He  answered,  I  believe. 
And  in  His  coming  and  kingdom, 
In  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
And  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  ? 

Venustianus  answered,  I  believe  in  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  and  may  He  give  me  light." 


but  in  its  precise  modern  form  it  first 
occurs  in  a  treatise  by  one  Pirminius,  a 
Benedictine,  who  died  about  A.D.  758. 
See  Heurtley,  Harmonia  Symbolica,  p. 
1 08.  The  Apostolical  Constitutions  give 
a  somewhat  more  elaborate  form  :  "  I 
believe  and  am  baptized  into  one 
unbegotten  Being,  the  only  true  God 
Almighty,  the  Father  of  Christ,  the 
Creator  and  Maker  of  all  things, 
from  whom  are  all  things  ;  and  unto 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  His  only 
begotten  Son,  the  first-born  of  the 
whole  creation,  who  before  the  ages 
was  begotten  by  the  good  pleasure  of 
the  Father,  by  whom  all  things  were 
made,  both  those  in  heaven  and  those 
in  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  who  in 
the  last  days  descended  from  heaven, 
and  took  flesh,  and  was  born  of  the 
Holy  Virgin  Mary,  and  did  converse 
holily  according  to  the  laws  of  His 
God  and  Father,  and  was  crucified 


under  Pontius  Pilate,  and  died  for  MS, 
and  rose  again  from  the  dead,  after  the 
passion  the  third  day,  and  ascended 
into  the  heavens,  and  sitteth  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  Father,  and  again 
is  to  come  at  the  end  of  the  world 
with  glory  to  judge  the  quick  and 
the  dead,  of  whose  kingdom  there 
shall  be  no  end.  And  I  am  baptized 
into  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  is  the  Com 
forter,  who  wrought  in  all  the  saints 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  but 
was  afterwards  sent  to  the  Apostles  by 
the  Father,  according  to  the  promise 
of  our  Saviour  and  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  after  the  Apostles  to  all  that 
believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  ; 
into  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  and 
into  the  remission  of  sins,  and  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  into  the  life 
of  the  world  to  come.  Apost.  Const. 
vii.  41,  A.  N.  L.,  p.  201. 
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§    2.    CHRISTIAN    MORALS. 

1.  The  interior  life  of  the  Churches,  so  far  as  we  can  trace  it, 
Isolation  from  presents  the  great  essentials  of  Christian  faith  and  love, 

the  World.  with  rigorous  separation  from  the  world,  and  a  sedul 
ous  care  to  maintain  strict  ecclesiastical  discipline.  The  public 
amusements  were  forsworn  ;  intermarriages  with  unbelievers  were 
disapproved  if  not  wholly  forbidden  ;  the  arts  and  literature  of  the 
world  were  repudiated.  As  will  be  shown  hereafter,  the  chief 
dissensions  and  schisms  of  the  Church  in  this  period  were  occa 
sioned  by  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  those  whom  persecution 
had  led  to  renounce  their  faith.  Uncompromising  severity  in  this 
matter  was  perhaps  necessarily  the  law  of  the  militant  Church  ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  gentleness  and  charity  of  the  Gospel 
found  full  expression  in  the  treatment  of  poor  and  suffering  fellow- 
believers.  Such  was  the  contrast  between  the  selfishness  of 
heathenism  and'  the  spirit  of  the  new  religion  that  the  cry  became 
proverbial,  whether  uttered  in  mere  wonder,  or  in  half-reluctant 
sympathy,  "See  how  these  Christians  love  one  another."1 

2.  A  vivid  delineation  of  the  Christian  life  in  its  main  fea- 
.  tures  as  exemplified  in  the  second  century  is  given  by 

Kriptionof  Justin  Martyr  in  his  First  Apology.  "  We  follow,"  he 
^Christian  says,  "the  only  unbegotten  God  through  His  Son:  we 
who  formerly  delighted  in  fornication,  now  embrace 
charity  alone ;  we  who  formerly  used  magical  arts,  dedicate  our 
selves  to  the  good  and  unbegotten  God ;  we  who  valued  above  all 
things  the  acquisition  of  wealth  and  possessions,  now  bring  what 
we  have  into  a  common  stock,  and  communicate  to  every  one  in 
need;  we  who  hated  and  destroyed  one  another,  and  on  account 
of  their  different  manners  would  not  sit  by  the  same  hearth  or 
fire  with  men  of  a  different  tribe,  now,  since  the  coming  of 
Christ,  live  familiarly  with  them,  and  pray  for  our  enemies,  and 
endeavour  to  persuade  those  who  hate  us  unjustly  to  live  con 
formably  to  the  good  precepts  of  Christ,  to  the  end  that  they 
1  Tertullian,  Apology,  c.  39. 
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may  become  partakers  with  us  of  the  same  joyful  hope  of  a 
reward  from  God,  the  ruler  of  all."  *  The  value  of  this  sketch 
is  that  it  is  virtually  a  challenge  to  the  Gentile  world.  Had  its 
lines  been  exaggerated  or  false,  the  reply  of  the  enemies  of 
Christianity  would  have  been  easy.  The  long  quotations  from 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  which  Justin  appends  to  his  descrip 
tion  appeal  to  the  highest  standard  of  all;  and. he  would  have 
scarcely  ventured  thus  to  write  had  he  been  conscious  that  the 
actual  life  of  Christians  would  not  abide  this  test. 

3.  Yet  more  interesting  is  the  testimony  of  a  foe,  the  witty  and 
Testimony  of  impious  Lucian.     Speaking  of  his  hero  Peregrinus  (no 

Lnaan.  doubt  an  adumbration  of  Ignatius),  imprisoned  for  his 
faith,  Lucian  adds,  "the  attention  of  the  Christians  to  him  was  zealous 
and  unremitting.  From  early  dawn  you  might  see  widows  and  orphans 
waiting  at  his  prison-doors,  and  the  men  of  rank  among  them  even 
bribed  the  jailers  to  allow  them  to  pass  the  night  with  him  inside 
the  walls.  There  they  brought  in  to  him  their  sumptuous  meals, 
and  read  their  sacred  books  together ;  and  this  good  Peregrinus 
was  termed  by  them  a  sacond  Socrates.  There  came  certain 
Christians,  too,  from  some  of  the  cities  in  Asia,  deputed  by  their 
community  to  bring  him  aid,  and  to  counsel  and  encourage  him. 
For  they  are  wonderfully-ready  whenever  their  public  interest  is 
concerned ;  in  short  they  grudge  nothing,  and  so  much  money  came 
in  to  Peregrinus  at  that  time,  by«reason  of  his  imprisonment,  that 
he  made  a  considerable  income  by  it.  For  these  poor  wretches 
persuade  themselves  that  they  shall  be  immortal,  and  live  for  ever 
lasting  ;  so  that  they  despise  death,  and  some  of  them  offer  them 
selves  to  it  voluntarily.  Again,  their  first  Lawgiver  taught  them 
that  they  were  all  brothers,  when  once  they  had  committed  them 
selves  so  far  as  to  renounce  the  gods  of  the  Greeks,  and  to  worship 
that  crucified  sophist,  and  live  according  to  his  laws.  So  they 
hold  all  things  alike  in  contempt,  and  consider  all  property  com. 
mon,  trusting  each  other  in  such  matters  without  any  valid  security. 

If,  therefore,  any  clever  impostor  came  among  them  who  knew 

1  Justin,  Apology,  \,   14,  A.  N.  L  ,  p.  17. 
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how  to  manage  matters,  he  very  soon  made  himself  a  rich  man 
by  practising  upon  the  credulity  of  these  simple  people."  1 

§  3.    ERRORS    AND    EXAGGERATIONS. 

The  very  mistakes  and  fanaticism  which  characterized  the  period 
were  but  the  perversions  of  the  heroic  spirit.  Of  the  actual 
heresies  which  divided  the  Churches  of  the  third  century,  notice 
will  be  taken  in  a  subsequent  chapter ;  it  may  suffice  at  present 
to  point  out  two  tendencies,  both  occasioned  by  the  Church's 
long  and  anxious  warfare  with  the  world,  but  both  fraught  with 
spiritual  evil. 

i.  The  first  was  the  importance  attached  to  the  fact  of  suffering 
for  the  truth.  It  was  perhaps  needful  to  sustain  the 

Undue  value  ...  , 

attached  to  courage  of  those  who  might  at  any  moment  be  called 
suffering  for  to  bonds  or  death,  by  giving  special  honour  to  those 

the  Truth.  <••!«•«  ,  •     , 

whose  faith  had  borne  the  trial :  but  this  heroism  soon 

became  excessive.  Distinctions  between  those  who  had  suffered 
were  introduced  and  carefully  maintained.  "  Confessors,"  or  those 
who  had  maintained  the  truth  before  heathen  persecutors,  and 
had  endured  imprisonment  or  torture,  were  regarded  as  a  spiritual 
aristocracy,  their  teachings  and  opinions  being  received  with  the 
greatest  deference.  To  the  martyrs  the  highest  honour  was 
paid,  first  to  their  memory,  afterwards  to  themselves.  Miracles 
were  said  to  be  wrought  at  the  place  of  execution,  and  afterwards 
at  their  tombs ;  their  relics  were  carefully  preserved,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  epoch  with  affectionate  esteem,  in  the  later  with 
superstitious  reverence.  Hence  arose  the  relic  worship  of  a  corrupt 
Church  in  after-times;  while  we  have  the  beginnings  already 
seen  of  the  invocation  of  saints.  The  effect  upon  the  living  was 
very  marked.  It  was  not  enough  that  they  were  ready  for  martyr 
dom,  they  began  to  court  it,  to  press  forward  to  the  martyr's 
crown.  Even  where  lenient  or  pitying  magistrates  would  have  let 
them  go,  they  insisted  upon  their  right  to  suffer.  "  Unhappy 

1    Lucian,    de  Morte  Pcregrini,    12,    13;    the   translation    is   by    Rev    W. 
Lucas  Collins,     bee  also  Lightfoot,  Apost.  Fathers,  Fart  II.  vol.  ii.  p.  213. 
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men  !"  exclaimed  an  Asiatic  proconsul,  "if  you  are  thus  weary 
of  your  lives  is  it  so  difficult  for  you  to  find  ropes  and  precipices  ?  " 
To  restrain  this  unnatural  eagerness  is  a  frequent  lesson  with 
the  wisest  of  their  teachers.  The  noble  readiness,  as  of  Ignatius, 
to  die  was  one  thing ;  but  to  the  gratuitous  sacrifice  of  life,  even 
for  the  noblest  cause,  "  the  sober  decision  of  reason  must  annex  the 
name  and  guilt  of  suicide."1 

2.  An   evil   akin  to  the    former  was    the  exaggeration  of  the 
Asceticvirtues  ascetic   virtues.      The  world  of  heathenism   was   so 

exaggerated,  utterly  corrupt  that  a  total  renunciation  of  it  appeared 
the  duty  of  Christians ;  even  lawful  indulgences  being  sur 
rendered  or  pronounced  unworthy  of  the  higher  life  of  faith. 
Rigorous  fastings  were  practised,  worldly  property  was  renounced, 
conjugal  intercourse  was  forbidden.  No  communities  of  celibates, 
indeed,  as  yet  existed  ;  the  whole  monastic  system  was  the  growth 
of  a  later  age  ;  but  all  through  the  Churches  there  were  those  who 
strove  to  attain  a  superior  sanctity  by  renunciation  of  ordinary 
duties  and  enjoyments.  A  direct  result  of  persecution  was  to 
drive  many  as  fugitives  from  their  homes ;  some  sought  the 

Beginning  of  wilderness,  and  lived  henceforth  in  seclusion.     Hence 

Monastiasm.  mav  be  traced  the  beginnings  of  the  anchorite  or 
eremite  life,  afterwards  so  marked  a  feature  of  Christian  asceticism. 
The  first  hermits  of  whom  we  have  any  record  were  Egyptian 
Christians  from  Alexandria  and  neighbouring  cities,  who  fled  into 
the  desert  during  the  Decian  persecution.  But  the  clergy  especi 
ally,  as  set  apart  to  the  service  of  God,  were  regarded  as  called  to 
an  ascetic  life ;  not  yet  forbidden  to  marry,  they  were  so  early  as 
the  second  century  prohibited  from  a  second  marriage ;  while  in 
the  third,  many  held  it  to  be  their  duty  to  separate  from  their 
wives  after  ordination,  a  canon  to  enforce  this  being  unsuccessfully 
proposed  at  the  Council  of  Eliberis,  A.D.  305. 

3.  Meantime   the  excesses    and   corruptions  which   invariably 

Reaction  to-  spring  from  an  enforced  asceticism  became  scandal- 
wards  excess.  ousiy  apparent ;  and  Christian  writers  of  the  second 

1  Bp.  Kaye,  Ecclesiastical  History^  p.  142. 
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and  third  centuries  indignantly  denounce  the  conduct  of  many 
who  under  cover  of  high  spiritual  pretensions  indulged  the 
grossest  vices.1 

With  every  drawback,  however,  the  character  of  the  Christian 
Society  as  a  community  separated  from  the  world  was  definite  and 
recognized.  This  deftniteness  was  further  maintained  by  organiz 
ation,  discipline,  and  ordinances  of  worship  peculiar  to  the  Church. 

§  4.    ORGANIZATION. 

1.  It  has  already  been   shown  that  the   primitive    Christian 
Grouping  of  Societies    were    scattered   and    independent,   formed 

Churches,    wherever    the    ministry   of    Apostles   or    Evangelists 

might   be   successful   in   winning   souls   to    Christ.      By   a   very 

natural   tendency  these   societies   would    form   themselves    into 

groups   around   some   numerous   church   or  important   city,   the 

chief  pastor   in   which   would   as   naturally  take   a   position    of 

Bishops  and  more  °r  less  recognized  superiority.     Very  soon  the 

Presbyters,    title  of  Bishop  was  restricted  to  the  leading  ministers  ; 

the  presbyters,  of  w  horn  there  were  often  several  in  one  church, 

taking  a  lower  position,  until  the  precedence   conceded  became 

an  authority  enforced. 

2.  "  The  diocese,"  says  Milman,  "grew  up  in  two  ways,  (i.)  In 
Grcnvth  of  the  the  larger  cities  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Christians 

Diocese.  ie(]  necessarily  to  the  formation  of  separate  con 
gregations,  which  to  a  certain  extent  required  each  its  proper 
organization,  yet  invariably  remained  subordinate  to  the  single 
bishop.  In  Rome,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
there  were  about  forty  churches  rendering  allegiance  to  the  prelate 
of  the  metropolis.  (2.)  Christianity  was  first  established  in  the  towns 
and  cities,  and  from  each  centre  diffused  itself  with  more  or  less 
success  into  the  adjacent  country.  In  some  of  these  country  con 
gregations  bishops  appear  to  have  been  established,  yet  their  chor- 
episcopi,  or  rural  bishops,  maintained  some  subordination  to  the 

1  See  Isaac  Taylor,  Ancient  Christianity,  vol.  i.  p.  71  :  Cyprian,  Letter  to 
Pjinponius. 
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head  of  the  mother  Church  ;  or,  where  the  converts  were  fewer,  the 
rural  Christians  remained  members  of  the  mother  Church  in  the 
city.  In  Africa,  from  the  immense  number  of  bishops,  each  com 
munity  seems  to  have  had  its  own  superior ;  but  this  was  peculiar 
to  this  province.  In  general,  the  churches  adjacent  to  the  towns 
or  cities  either  originally  were,  or  became,  the  diocese  of  the  city 
bishop  :  for  as  soon  as  Christianity  became  the  religion  of  the  State 
the  powers  of  the  rural  bishops  were  restricted,  and  the  office  at 
length  was  either  abolished  or  fell  into  disuse."  J 

3.  It  is  an  interesting  and  important  question,  whether  the 
Function  of  functions  and  prerogatives  of  the  clergy,  as  they  were 
the  Bishops,  understood  in  the  early  Churches,  were  regarded  as 
derived  from  the  apostles  by  way  of  direct  descent,  or  whether 
they  arose  from  the  Church  itself,  through  the  necessity  of  some 
organization  to  orderly  and  harmonious  working.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  is  difficult  to  interpret  the  language  which  Ignatius  uses 
regarding  the  episcopate  in  any  other  sense  than  that  he  held  the 
order  as  Divine.  Thus,  in  his  letter  to  the  Ephesians,  according  to 
the  Greek  recension,  we  have  him  saying  :  "  We  ought  to  receive 
every  one  whom  the  Master  of  the  house  sends  to  be  over  His 
household,  as  we  would  do  Him  that  sent  him.  It  is  manifest, 
therefore,  that  we  should  look  upon  the  bishop  as  we  would  upon 
the  Lord  Himself." 2  A  similar  view  is  found  in  the  Clementines 
and  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions.  The  bishop  is  represented  as 
occupying  the  place  of  Christ,  and  the  presbyters  as  representing 
the  apostles.  But  this  was  not  by  any  means  the  deliberate, 
formulated  belief  of  the  Churches  ;  and  the  words  of  the  great 
martyr,  if  genuine,  may  best  be  taken  as  strongly  asserting  the 
necessity  of  order  as  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  Christian 
community.  Not  yet  was  the  distinction  between  bishop  and 
presbyter  denned,  with  the  sharpness  of  an  after-age.  "  Irenaeus 

1  History  of  Christianity,  Book  iv.      corresponding  passages  elsewhere,  are 
ch.  i.  (vol.  iii.  p.  362).  totally  absent  from  the  Syriac  version. 

2  To  the  Ephesians,  ch.   vi.     We      See  the  Ep.  to  the  Magnesians,  ch.  vi. 
quote  from  the  shorter  Greek  recen-      vii.,  and  to  the  Traliians,  ch.  ii. 

sion  (see  p.  119)  ;  the   chapter,   and 
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calls  Polycarp  indifferently  '  bishop  '  and  '  presbyter  ;  and,  what 
is  even  more  significant,  in  a  formal  letter  to  the  head  of  the  Roman 
Church,  in  which,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  would 
be  least  likely  to  omit  any  form  of  either  right  or  courtesy,  he 
speaks  of  his  predecessors  by  name  as  '  presbyters.'  " l  The 
bishop  (episcopos)  was  still  the  presiding  elder ;  when  a  smaller 
community  was  formed  from  a  larger,  a  presbyter  would  be  detached 
to  superintend  it :  and  the  process  by  which  this  office  passed  into 
that  of  a  bishop  was  almost  imperceptible.  The  president  of  the 
Church  was  naturally  also  its  chief  teacher,  the  administrator  in 
its  ordinances,  the  almoner  of  its  poor.  It  was  not  until  the  third 
and  subsequent  centuries  that  "  the  bishops  claimed  for  themselves 
exceptional  powers,  and  that  the  relation  of  primacy  ultimately 
changed  into  a  relation  of  supremacy."  Jerome,  in  a  subsequent 
age,  expressly  says,  "  that  the  Churches  were  originally  governed 
by  a  plurality  of  presbyters,  but  that  in  course  of  time  one  was 
elected  to  preside  over  the  rest  as  a  remedy  against  division,  lest 
different  presbyters,  having  different  views  of  doctrine,  should,  by 
each  of  them  drawing  a  portion  of  the  community  to  himself, 
cause  divisions  in  it."  2 

4.  Nor  was  there  as  yet  a  sharply-defined  line  between  the  clergy 
Clergy  and  and  the  laity.  On  the  one  hand,  bishops  and  pres- 

Laity.  byters,  while  exercising  their  ecclesiastical  functions, 
were  often  engaged  in  secular  callings.  "  There  is  no  early  trace 
of  the  later  idea  that  buying  and  selling,  handicraft  and  farming, 
were  in  themselves  inconsistent  with  the  office  of  a  Christian 
minister.  The  bishops  and  presbyters  of  those  early  days  kept 
banks,  practised  medicine,  wrought  as  silversmiths,  tended  sheep, 
or  sold  their  goods  in  open  market.  They  were  men  of  the  world 
taking  part  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life."3  On  the  other  hand, 

1   See  Bishop  Lightfoot's  important  Lectures  for  1880),  by  the  Rev.  Edwin 

Dissertation  on  "  the  Christian  minis-  Hatch,  M.A. 

try,"  appended  to  his  Commentary  on  2  Hatch,    Bampton   Lectures,    pp. 

the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  pp.  1 79  90,  98. 

-267  ;    also  The  Organization  of  the  3  See  refs.  in  Hatch,  p.  148. 

Early   Christian   Churches  (Bampton 
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there  was  no  rule  against  the  admission  of  a  '  layman '  to  preach  ; 
excepting  when  a  presbyter  or  bishop  was  present,1  they  might  even 
baptize  or  preside  at  the  Eucharist  in  case  of  need.  The  Apostolical 
Constitutions  enjoin  :  "  Even  if  a  teacher  be  a  lay-man,  still,  if  he 
be  skilled  in  the  Word  and  reverent  in  habit,  let  him  teach  ;  for  the 
Scripture  says,  '  They  shall  be  all  taught  of  God.'  "  "  The  officers 
of  the  Church,"  says  Mr.  Hatch,  "  existed  in  the  Christian  societies 
as  those  who  bore  the  same  names  existed  in  secular  societies,  for 
the  general  superintendence  of  the  community,  and  the  general 
control  of  its  affairs,  that  all  things  might  be  done  'decently  and 
in  order.'  "  2  The  Church  was  itself  complete  even  though  it  might 
be  without  officers  :  "  Wherever  three  are,  a  Church  is,  albeit  they 
are  laics."  Nor  was  the  Christian  ministry  regarded  as  a  priest- 
Sacerdotal  hood.  The  word  was  indeed  occasionally  and  hesitat- 
claims.  ingly  applied,3  but  until  the  days  of  Tertullian  and 
Cyprian  without  an  thought  of  an  actual  sacerdotal  commission 
and  power.  This  idea  was  first  formulated  by  the  latter  :  Cyprian 
"  was, '\says  Bishop  Lightfoot,  "the  first  to  put  forward  without 
relief  or  disguise  these  sacerdotal  assumptions;  and  so  uncom 
promising  was  the  tone  in  which  he  asserted  them,  that  nothing 
was  left  to  his  successors  but  to  enforce  his  principles  and 
reiterate  his  language."  4  "In  earlier  times,"  writes  Mr.  Hatch, 
eloquently  and  truly,  "  there  was  a  grander  faith.  For  the 
kingdom  of  God  was  a  kingdom  of  priests.  Not  only  the  *  four- 
and-twenty  elders ;  before  the  throne,  but  the  innumerable  souls 
of  the  sanctified  upon  whom  'the  second  death  had  no  power,' 
were  'kings  and  priests  unto  God.'  Only  in  that  high  sense 
was  priesthood  predicable  of  Christian  men.  For  the  shadow 
had  passed ;  the  Reality  had  come ;  the  one  High  Priest  of 
Christianity  was  Christ."  5 

1  See  the  case  of  Origen.  4  Philippians,  p.  257.      Tertullian, 

2  Exhortation  to  Charity,  ch.  vii.,  however,   had  already  freely  used  the 
A.  N.  L.     Tert.  vol.  iii.  p.  ir.  words   sacerdos,    sacerdotiitm,    of    the 

3  Thus    Origen    has    itpn'»f,    Ter-  Christian  ministry  ;   while  still  recog- 
tullian  sacerdos,  as  an    allowable  ap-  nizing    the    universal    priesthood    of 
pellation  of  the  bishop,  but  not  as  a  believers. 

designation  of  the  clergy.  5  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  139. 
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5.  The  representative  assemblies  of  the  Churches,  whether 
Synods  and  convened  from  a  larger  or  a  smaller  area,  were  simply 
Councils,  consultative.  They  were  convened  at  first  in  an 
informal  way,  when  any  question  of  doctrine  or  discipline  arose 
in  which  it  was  held  desirable  to  have  a  collective  opinion.  But 
we  have  ample  evidence,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  resolutions  of 
such  assemblies  were  not  binding  upon  other  groups  of  Churches ; 
and  secondly,  that  even  in  the  same  group  the  decision  was  not 
necessarily  binding.  A  dissentient  minority  had  still  their  rights.1 
Yet  the  acts  of  such  Councils,  so  far  as  they  have  been  preserved 
to  us,  are  of  high  importance,  as  showing  the  opinions  and  the  tone 
of  the  early  Church  ;  the  very  enumeration  of  the  topics  discussed 
serving  as  valuable  evidence  respecting  the  questions  which  then 
were  uppermost.  No  doubt  many  Synods  were  held  of  which  no 
record  remains.  Those  which  are  known  have  been  exhaustively 
described  by  Dr.  Hefele  ;  2  his  classification  being  as  follows  : 
Enumeration  ^rst  two  centuries.  Synods  relative  to  Montan- 
of  Synods.  jsm  :  Concerning  the  Feast  of  Easter :  Doubtful 
Synods  of  the  Second  Century. 

Third  century.  First  half  of  the  Century  :  Synods  at  Carthage, 
Alexandria,  Rome,  Asia  Minor,  Arabia :  Synods  at  Carthage  and 
Rome,  on  account  of  Novatianism  and  the  Lapsi  (A.D.  251): 
Relative  to  the  Baptism  of  Heretics  (A.D.  255,  256)  :  Synod  of 
Narbonne  (A.D.  255-260),  on  the  Character  of  the  Bishop  Paul: 
Synods  at  Arsinoe  and  Rome  (A.D.  255,  260),  on  Millenarianism 
and  Sabellianism  :  Three  Synods  at  Antioch,  on  account  of  Paul 
of  Samosata  (A.D.  264-269),  the  first  great  anti-Trinitarian  teacher, 
as  will  afterwards  be  shown. 

1  Cyprian  (Epist.  51,  §  21,  p.  145,  and  directs  his  own  acts,  and  will  kave 

A.  .V.  L.}  expressly  says,  in  reference  to  give  an  account  of  his  purposes  to 

to  certain  bishops  who  had  disagreed  the  Lord." 

with  the  rest  on  the  indulgence  to  be  2  Conciliengefchichte.     "  A  History 

granted  to  repentant  adulterers,   that  of  the   Christian  Councils,   from   the 

their  dissent  should  not  cause  them  to  original   Documents,"   vol.   i.,   to  the 

be  separated  from  the  Church.  "While  close  of  the  Council  of  Nicoea,  A.D. 

the  bond  of  concord  remains,  and  the  325.     Translated  by  the  Rev.  W.  R. 

undivided   sacrament  of  the  Catholic  Clark,  M.A.     Edinburgh:  T.  and  T. 

Church  endures,  every  bishop  disposes  Clark. 
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First  Twenty  Years  of  the  Fourth  Century.  Pretended  Synod 
of  Sinuessa,  Italy  (A.D.  303),  on  the  alleged  compliance  of  Marcel- 
linns,  the  Roman  Bishop,  with  idolatrous  practices :  Synod  of 
Cirta  in  Numidia  (A.D.  305),  on  the  charge  made  against  the 
bishops  of  surrendering  the  sacred  books  :  Synod  of  Alexandria 
(A.D.  306),  by  which  Meletius,  bishop  of  Lycopolis,  was  deposed 
for  sacrificing  to  idols  :  Synod  of  Eliberis,  or  Elvira,  in  Spain  (A.D. 
305  or  306),  the  eighty-one  canons  of  which  are  among  our  most 
valuable  sources  of  testimony  to  the  usages  of  the  early  Church, 
to  the  prevailing  sins  of  the  time,  and  to  the  great  topics  of 
ecclesiastical  discussion :  Synods  respecting  the  Donatists  (A.D. 
312,  313),  held  in  many  places,  finally  in  Rome  :  Synod  of  Aries, 
in  Gaul  (A.D.  314),  which  has  left  us  twenty-two  canons  of  great 
interest,  as  bearing  on  the  relations  between  bishops,  presbyters, 
and  deacons,  at  the  close  of  the  period  now  under  review  :  Synod 
of  Ancyra  (A.D.  314),  after  the  death  of  the  persecutor  Maximin, 
when  the  Church  "began  to  breathe  freely;"  and  it  became 
necessary  to  consider  the  measures  to  be  taken  with  regard  to 
those  who  had  more  or  less  conformed  from  fear  to  heathen  usages 
during  the  dark  days  that  had  ceased.  This  Synod  promulgated 
twenty-five  canons :  and  lastly,  the  Synod  of  Neo-Caesarea,  in 
Cappadocia  (about  A.D.  320  ?),  devoted  its  fifteen  canons  to 
questions  respecting  the  officers  of  the  Church,  and  the  rule  of 
marriage. 

Reference  to  these  several  canons  will  be  found  in  these 
pages  under  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate.  The  heresies 
mentioned  in  this  brief  enumeration  of  contents,  and  the  con 
troversies  to  which  they  gave  rise,  will  be  noticed  in  the  next 
chapter. 

§    5.  THE    ORDINANCES    OF   THE    CHURCH  :    BAPTISM. 

i.  Considerable  obscurity  hangs  over  the  earlier  references  during 
Christian      tms  period  to  the  place  and  work  of  BAPTISM.     From 
Baptism.       the  words  employed  in  the  designation  of  the  ordi 
nance,   "regenerated"  and  "enlightened,"  as  well  as  from  the 
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great  importance  attached  to  its  due  administration,  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  regarded  as  of  saving  efficacy.  It  is  certain  that  a 
reliance  upon  the  sacraments  as  essential  means  of  grace  was  one 
of  the  very  earliest  forms  of  departure  from  the  simplicity  of  the 
primitive  faith.  It  is  hardly  surprising,  that  the  converts  from 
heathenism  found  it  difficult  to  appreciate  the  spirituality  of  a 
religion  without  priest  or  earthly  sacrifice  or  mystery  of  initiation. 
Too  eagerly,  in  the  simple  ordinances  bequeathed  by  the  Founder 
Sacramental  °f  Christianity,  they  discerned  some  analogy  with  the 
Mysteries.  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  worship  that  they  had 
left.  Add  to  this  that  the  ordinances  are  symbolic,  and  that  men 
have  always  been  prone  to  idolize  the  emblems  of  truth  as  containing 
in  themselves  the  reality.  Then  perhaps  the  secrecy  and  risk  with 
which  Christians  were  often  compelled  to  conduct  their  worship 
made  every  act  and  expression  of  their  faith  more  intensely  precious. 
Associations  of  mystery  and  awe  rapidly  grew  up  around  services 
which  their  Master  had  bid  them  practise  at  the  peril  of  their  lives. 
The  "  sacramenta,"  J  pledges  of  allegiance,  became  mystic  initi 
ations,  direct  channels  of  communication  with  heavenly  powers  ; 
to  be  baptized  was  to  be  born  again ;  to  partake  the  Eucharist  was 
to  eat  of  heavenly  food.  Expressions  of  devotional  ecstasy,  uttered 
in  the  unreflecting  fervour  of  early  faith,  were  construed  too 
literally ;  and  the  tenet  of  baptismal  regeneration,  like  the  dogma 
of  transubstantiation  afterwards,  was  but  "  rhetoric  turned  into 
logic."2  The  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  spiritual  importance  of 
baptism  displayed  itself  in  two  opposite  practical  tendencies, 
observable  so  early  in  the  second  century  as  to  make  it  exceed 
ingly  difficult  to  decide  upon  the  usage  of  that  era  in  regard  to 
infant  baptism.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  argued  that  the  benefit 
was  so  vast  that  it  might  not  be  denied  to  babes, — in  it  was  sal 
vation  ;  it  could  not  be  withheld  without  peril,  therefore,  for  one 

1  The  word  sacramentnm  originally  In   these    the    believer    assumed    and 

denoted    in     particular    the    Roman  recognized  his  place  under  the  banner 

soldier's  oath  of  fidelity.     It  is  easy  to  of  Christ,  the  Captain  of  salvation, 
see  how,  not   inappropriately,  it  was  2  Selden,  Table-Talk. 

applied  to   the  Christian  ordinances. 
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day  of  this  mortal  life.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  sins  committed 
after  baptism,  having  in  them  the  nature  of  apostasy,  were  so 
doubly  ruinous  to  the  soul  that  it  was  well  to  delay  until  the 
habits  of  piety  were  settled,  and  there  was  the  less  danger  oj 
forfeiting  the  grace.  Hence  we  find  in  some  quarters  a  disposition 
to  hasten,  in  others  to  postpone,  the  administration  of  the  rite  :  an 
illustration  of  the  former  tendency  being  in  the  decision  of  Cyprian, 
that  an  infant  might  be  baptized  at  the  very  hour  of  birth  ;  and  of 
the  latter  in  the  death-bed  baptism  of  the  Emperor  Constantine.1 

2.  The  earliest  passage  cited  from  any  Christian  father  in  support 
T  f    .       of  infant  baptism  is  that  of  Irenaeus  : — "  For  he  came 

Infant 

Baptism,  to  save  all  through  means  of  Himself, — all,  I  say,  who 
Tertulhan.  fat^g^  Him  are  born  again  to  God— infants  and 
children,  and  boys,  and  girls,  and  youths,  and  old  men, — He 
therefore  passed  through  every  age,  becoming  an  infant  for  infants, 
thus  sanctifying  infants  ;  a  child  for  children,  thus  sanctifying  those 
who  are  of  this  age,  being  at  the  same  time  made  to  them  an 
example  of  piety,  righteousness,  and  submission ;  a  youth  for 
youths,  becoming  an  example  to  youths,  and  thus  sanctifying  them 
for  the  Lord  "  2 — where  it  is  evident  that  the  sense  of  the  passage 
turns  upon  the  writer's  application  of  the  phrase  "  born  again  ;  "  the 
reference  to  baptism  being  maintained  by  some,  denied  by  others. 

3.  The  first  discussion  of  the  subject  is  by  Tertullian,  who  argues 
against  infant  baptism  on  the  ground  that  so  precious  a  gift  should 
not  be  conferred  upon  those  not  old  enough  to  use  it  aright.    "  Let 
them  come,  then,  while  they  are  growing  up ;  let  them  come  while 
they  are  learning,  while  they  are  being  taught  whither  to  come ; 
let  them  become  Christians  when  they  have  become  able  to  know 
Christ.     Why  does  the  innocent  period  of  life  hasten  to  the  remis 
sion  of  sins  ?     More  caution  will  be  exercised  in  worldly  matters  ; 
so  that  one  who  is  not  trusted  with  earthly  substance  is  trusted 

1  Pcedobaptists  accordingly,  in  the  The  error,  on  whichever  side  it  lies, 

restriction  of  baptism  to  those  of  riper  originated  in  the  doctrine  of  baptismal 

years  discern  the  working  of  the  latter  regeneration. 

tendency  ;  their  opponents   trace  the  2  Against    all   Heresies,    Bk.    II. 

practice  of  infant  baptism  to  the  other.  c.  xxii.  §  4,  A.  N.  L.  p.  200. 
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with  Divine  !  Let  them  know  how  to  ask  for  salvation,  that  you 
may  seem  (at  least)  to  have  given  to  him  that  asketh."  l 

On  the  same  ground  Tertullian  argues  against  the  baptism  of 
the  unmarried,  which  somewhat  weakens  the  force  of  his  preceding 
argument.  As  a  testimony  to  the  practice  of  the  Church  in 
Tertullian's  time,  it  is  argued  by  the  upholders  of  infant  baptism 
that  his  very  opposition  proves  the  practice  to  have  been  general ; 
while  its  opponents  reply  that  the  fact  of  his  protesting  against  it 
disproves  its  apostolicity,  as  he  would  hardly  have  ventured  to 
question  an  admitted  primitive  tradition.  Certain  it  is  that  after 
the  age  of  Tertullian  the  baptism  of  infants  was  general  in  the 
Western  Church ;  the  usage  of  the  East  is  more  doubtful. 

4.  The  importance  attributed  to  the  ordinance  led  to  a  similar 
Modes  of     divergence  in  the  mode  of  its  administration.     What- 
Bipiism.      ever  may  have  been  the  apostolic  form,  it  is  certain 

that  the  practice  of  a  trine  immersion,  into  the  name  of  each  person 
of  the  Trinity  separately,  was  prevalent  in  the  second  century.2 
The  rite  was  then  made  as  elaborate  as  possible.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  held  necessary  to  baptize  sick  and  dying  persons, 
to  assure  to  them  the  hope  of  salvation.  Obviously  in  their  case 
the  water  could  only  be  applied  by  affusion,  which  was  accordingly 
called  clinical  baptism  (baptismus  clinicoruni). 

5.  Candidates  for  baptism  who  had  passed  the  period  of  infancy 
Catechumtns.    were  termed  catechumens,  and  were  subjected  to  long 

probation  and  training,  and  subsequently  they  were  divided  into 
three  classes,  viz.,  audientes  (hearers),  gtnuflectentes  (kneeling),  com- 
petentes  (fully  instructed).  These  last  were  candidates  for  baptism 
fully  accepted.  Says  Justin,  "As  many  as  are  persuaded  and 
believe  that  what  we  teach  and  say  is  true,  and  undertake  to  be 
able  to  live  accordingly,  are  instructed  to  pray,  and  to  entreat  God 
with  fasting,  for  the  rerrission  of  their  sins  that  are  past,  we  praying 
and  fasting  with  them.  Then  they  are  brought  by  us  where  there 

1  On  Baptism,  c.  1 8,  Vol.  I.  p.  253,  p.  395  ;     Teaching  of  the  ApostU-s,  ch. 
A.  N.  L.  vii.  J.      In  the  lack  of  water,  pouring 

2  See    Tertullian   against  Praxeas,  is  permitted, 
ch.  xxvi.,  A.  N.  L.  :   Works.  Vol.  II. 
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is  water,  and  are  regenerated  in  the  same  manner  in  which  we  were 
ourselves  regenerated.  For,  in  the  name  of  God  the  Father  and 
Lord  of  the  universe,  and  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  they  then  receive  the  washing  with  water."  l 

6.  The  baptismal  ordinance  was  usually  administered  on  some 

Additions  to    §reat  festival  of  the  Church,  especially  Whitsuntide. 

the  Baptismal  The  baptism  was  followed  by  anointing,  the  symbol 
of  spiritual  priesthood,  and  by  the  laying  on  of  hands 
(confirmation),  a  ceremony  performed  in  the  East  by  the  adminis 
trator,  whether  presbyter  or  deacon,  but  in  the  West  reserved  for 
the  bishop  only,  as  soon  after  baptism  as  possible.  In  the  third 
century  the  formula  of  exorcism  was  added,  as  expressing  a  com 
plete  deliverance  from  Satan  and  his  works. 

§    6.    THE    ORDINANCES    OF    THE    CHURCH  :    THE    EUCHARIST. 

i.  The  remarks  above  offered  on  the  importance  attributed  to 
Views  respect-  Baptism  will  also  apply  to  the  LORD'S  SUPPER.  Tak- 
ing  the  Com-  ing  the  literal  meaning  of  the  passages  in  which  this 
mumon.  ordinance  is  spoken  of  by  Christian  writers,  it  seems 
difficult  to  resist  the  belief  that  so  early  as  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  it  was  regarded  as  a  partaking  of  the  very  body  and  blood 
of  Christ.  Thus  Ignatius  calls  the  Lord's  Supper  a  "medicine  of 
immortality,"  and  avows  that  "  the  Eucharist  is  the  flesh  of  the 
Saviour."  Justin  says  we  are  taught  that  it  is  flesh  and  blood. 
According  to  Ireneeus  it  is  not  common  bread,  but  a  Eucharist 
consisting  of  two  elements,  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  partaking  it,  our  bodies  are  already  incorruptible? 
having  the  hope  of  resurrection.  Tertullian  and  Cyprian  employ 
similar  language,  while  at  the  same  time  they  represent  in  some 
passages  the  Lord's  Supper  rather  as  a  symbol.  Clement  and 
Origen  consider  that  it  is  the  object  of  the  Lord's  Supper  that  the 
soul  should  be  fed  with  the  Divine  Word.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
heathen,  misinterpreting  the  rhetorical  language  of  Christian  teachers, 
charge  them  with  renewing  in  their  feasts  the  cannibal  orgies  oi 

1  First  Apology,  ch.  Ixi.,  A.  N.  L.,  p.  59. 
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Tliyestes.1  The  idea  of  priestly  consecration  of  the  elements,  or 
of  the  renewal  in  any  sense  of  the  great  sacrifice,  is,  however, 
quite  alien  to  the  thought  of  the  period.  Still  less  was  there  any 
attempt  to  exclude  the  laity  from  participation  in  the  cup.  The 
service  was  termed  distinctively  the  Eucharist,  the  great  thanks 
giving  of  the  Christian  life.2  At  a  period  too  early  to  trace,  the 
Trisagion,  or  Thrice  Holy !  was  an  invariable  accompaniment  of 
the  ordinance,  while  the  Amen  of  the  communicants  was  as 
constant.  At  first  the  ordinance  followed  and  closed  the  "agape'," 
or  love-feast,  but  when  Trajan,  at  the  close  of  the  first  century, 
issued  his  edict  against  secret  societies,  these  meetings  were  discon- 
*inued  for  a  time,  and  the  Lord's  Supper  was  attached  to  an  ordinary 
Lord's  day  service,  an  arrangement  which  became  permanent. 

2.  At  the  close  of  the  sermon  the  ordinary  congregation  was 
Missa,  and    dismissed,  then,  after  another  prayer,  the  catechumens ; 

the  Mass,  the  communicants  only  remaining.  The  service  was 
termed  missa,3  from  the  act  of  "dismission;"  hence  our  English 
"mass,"  a  word  which  thus  in  its  origin  had  no  superstitious 
associations.  A  contribution  was  usually  made  for  the  expense  of 
the  bread  and  wine,  any  overplus  being  distributed  among  the  poor. 
From  the  close  connexion  of  the  words  signifying  offering  and 
Eucharist  and  sacrifice,  this  "offertory"  was  sometimes  spoken  of  in 

Sacrifice.  sacrificial  terms,  and  the  word  ei/x"|oi<ma,  which  may 
signify  thank-offering  as  well  as  thanksgiving,  was  applied  to  this 
particular  act.  Hence  by  easy  transition  the  application  in  later 
times  of  the  word  Owta,  sacrifice  proper,  to  the  ordinance.  But 
the  notion  of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  in  the  Eucharist  was  quite 
foreign  to  the  religious  thought  of  the  second  and  former  part 
of  the  third  centuries,4  while  it  need  not  be  added  that  no  attempt 

1  This  summary  of  opinion  is  chiefly     Teaching  of  the  Apostles,  ix.  I  ;  and  the 
from  Kurtz,  Geschichte,  §  55,  note  4.         Latin  form  Eucharistia  by  Tertullian 

2  Ri">xap«rria,  from  the  original  re-     and  Cyprian. 

cord  of  the  institution  ;  f/»xap"7''7/rTtt£,  3    Missa    Catechnmenonim,     "dis- 

"  having  given  thanks."  The  word  is  mission  of  the  catechumens;"  missa 
used  as  a  designation  of  the  Lord's  fidelium,  "dismission  of  the  faithful." 
Supper  by  Ignatius,  ad  Smyrn.  §  7  ;  *  See  Justin  Martyr,  Dial.  Trypho, 

also  by  Justin,  Apol.   ^.  §66  (p.  64),     xli.     The   Eucharistic    "sacrifice"  is 

M 
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was  made  to  analyse  the  mystery  or  sacrament  by  any  theory  of 
11  transubstantiation." 

§  /.    PUBLIC    WORSHIP. 

i .  As  the  Churches  increased  in  number  and  importance,  it  be- 
Places  of  came  requisite  to  provide  special  places  for  their  assem- 
Worship.  bimg.  The  private  houses,  the  places  of  general  resort, 
or,  in  times  of  persecution,  the  desert  caves  or  catacombs  where  the 
early  Christians  had  held  their  services,  proved  now  insufficient  for 
their  needs.  Hence  were  raised  such  plain,  simple  structures  as  a 
poor  and  oppressed  people  could  provide,  though  without  any 
notion,  as  yet,  of  special  sacredness.  Thus  Origen  expressly  writes, 
"  We  do  refuse  to  build  lifeless  temples  to  the  Giver  of  all  life."  : 
Arnobius  in  like  manner  challenges  the  Gentiles  :  "  Do  we  honour 
Him  with  shrines,  and  by  building  temples  ?  " 2  "  What  is  the 
meaning,"  asked  Lactantius,3  "of  temples  and  altars?"  Minu- 
cius  Felix  4  represents  the  opponents  of  Christians  as  asking,  "  Why 
have  they  no  altars,  no  temples?"  The  true  and  only  earthly 
temple,  in  the  estimation  of  those  early  believers,  was  the  heart 
dedicated  to  God  and  purified  by  the  indwelling  Spirit ;  so  the 
place  of  worship  was  at  first  simply  called  ecdesia,  the  name  of  the 
assembly  being  transferred  to  the  building.5  The  name,  again, 
dominicum  (irvfHoroV)  "  is  at  least  as  old  as  Cyprian  ;  but  he  applies 
it  not  only  to  the  church,  but  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  perhaps 
the  Lord's  day.  For  the  word  dominicum  signifies  three  things 
in  ancient  writers: — (i)  the  Lord's  day;  (2)  the  Lord's  Supper; 
(3)  the  Lord's  house."6  No  description  of  these  buildings  has 
come  down  to  us,  nor  are  there  any  certain  remains  of  churches 
erected  during  the  first  three  centuries.  The  only  notices  of  their 
existence  are  incidental,  as  in  the  adjudication  by  Alexander 

typified,  he  says,  by  the  Levitical  offer-  2  Adversum  Gentes,  vi.  3. 

ing  of  fine  flour;  and  ch.  cxvi.  :  "God  3  Divine  Institutes^  Bk.  II.  ch.  ii. 

receives  sacrifices  from  no  one  except  4  Octavius,  p.  29. 

through  His  priests":  therefore,  Justin  *  See  Suicer,  Thesaurus,  sub  voce. 

argues,  we,   as  Christians,   are   "the  6  Bingham,  EccL  Antiq  ,  Bk.  VIII. 
true  high-priestly  race  of  God."                ch.  i. 
1  Against  Celsus.  viii.  19. 
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Severus,  of  which  mention  was  made  in  a  former  chapter,1  and 
especially  in  the  fact  that  the  persecution  under  Diocletian  begun 
by  the  destruction  of  the  churches.2  Bingham  has  collected 
several  passages  from  the  writers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries 
referring  more  or  less  explicitly  to  the  places  of  Christian  assem 
bling.3  Thus  Clement  of  Alexandria  uses  the  name  ecclesia  for  the 
place  as  well  as  the  congregation.  Tertullian  speaks  against  Chris 
tians  who  follow  the  trade  of  idol-making,  "  bewailing  that  any 
should  come  from  among  his  idols  into  the  church,  that  he  should 
come  into  the  house  of  God  from  the  shop  of  His  enemy,  and  lift 
up  those  hands  to  God  the  Father  which  were  the  mothers  or 
makers  of  idols."  4  Cyprian,  as  has  been  already  noted,  speaks  of 
the  place  of  worship  as  the  dominiatm?  and  Dionysius  of  Alexan 
dria  refers  to  the  building  as  the  "house  of  God."  Gregory  Thau- 
maturgus  is  also  stated  by  his  biographer,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  to 
have  built  several  churches  in  different  parts  of  Pontus. 

2.  The  general  services  of  the  congregation  consisted  chiefly  of 
Service  of    prayers,  singing  of  hymns,  and  reading  the  Scriptures, 
Song.       ^h  brief  comments.     It  has  been  seen  in  the  letter 
of  Pliny  to  Trajan  that  it  was  the  singing  which  made  the  deepest 
impression  on  heathen  observers.     The  hymns  were  addressed 
"  to  Christ  as  to  a  God,"  and  were  largely  extemporized,  or  com 
posed  in  rude  and  homely  strains,  for  each  particular  Church, 

1  See  p.  78.  One."   This  passage,  as  it  thus  stands, 

2  Lactantius,  Deaths  of  Persecutors,  certainly  does  not  bear  out  Bingham's 
ch.  xii.  assertion,    after   Mede,    that    Ignatius 

3  The  most  striking  of  these  pas-  "  calls  the  place  TOV  vabv   Qtou,  'the 
sages,  that  from  Ignatius  (Ad  Magnes,  temple  of  God.'  " 

vii.),  is  a  little  doubtful  in  meaning.  4  De  Jdololafrid,  c.  vii. 
In  the  shorter  recension  it  reads  thus  5  Aletterof  Cyprian  (Epist.  lv.),  re- 
(A.  N.  L.)  :  "Being  come  together  ferring  to  the  intrusion  of  the  "lapsed" 
into  the  same  place,  let  there  be  one  into  the  assembly  of  believers,  speaks 
prayer,  one  supplication,  one  mind,  indignantly  of  pagan  altars  and  images 
one  hope,  in  love  and  joy  undefiled.  replacing  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  and 
There  is  one  Jesus  Christ,  than  whom  entering  into  the  "sacrum  veneran- 
nothing  is  more  excellent.  Do  ye  there-  dum  consessum  "  of  the  clergy.  This 
fore  run  together,  as  into  one  temple  of  last  phrase  Bingham  translates  some- 
God,  as  to  one  altar,  as  to  one  Jesus  what  freely,  "the  sanctuary,  where 
Christ,  who  came  forth  from  one  the  venerable  bench  of  our  clergy  sit." 
Father,  and  is  with  and  has  gone  to 
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without  thought  of  further  publication.  The  great  Greek  and 
Latin  hymns  belong  for  the  most  part  to  a  later  age  ;  but  one  has 
come  down  to  us  in  the  writings  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  which, 
as  the  first  extant  Christian  hymn,  deserves  to  be  quoted.  It  is 
throughout  an  address  to  Christ,1  and  was  written  for  the  young, 
being  found  at  the  close  of  Clement's  Padagogus,  or  "  Instructor." 
"  Bridle  of  untamed  colts,  Wing  of  unwandering  birds,  sure  Helm 
First  Chris-  of  babes,  Shepherd  of  royal  lambs,  assemble  Thy  simple 
(fan  Hymn,  children  to  praise  holily,  to  hymn  guilelessly  with 
innocent  mouths,  Christ  the  Guide  of  children.  O  King  of  saints, 
all-subduing  Word  of  the  most  high  Father,  Ruler  of  wisdom, 
Support  of  sorrows,  that  rejoicest  in  the  ages  ;  Jesus,  Saviour  of 
the  human  race,  Shepherd,  Husbandman,  Helm,  Bridle,  Heavenly 
Wing  of  the  all-holy  flock ;  Fisher  of  men  who  are  saved,  catching 
the  chaste  fishes  with  sweet  life  from  the  hateful  wave  of  a  sea  of 
vices,  guide  (us).  Shepherd  of  rational  sheep,  guide  unharmed 
children,  O  Holy  King,  O  footsteps  of  Christ,  O  heavenly  Way, 
perennial  Word,  immeasurable  Age,  eternal  Light,  Fount  of  mercy, 
Performer  of  virtue ;  noble  (is  the)  life  of  those  who  hymn  God, 
O  Christ  Jesus,  heavenly  Milk  of  the  sweet  breasts  of  the  graces 
of  the  Bride,  pressed  out  of  Thy  wisdom.  Babes  nourished  with 
tender  mouths,  filled  with  the  dewy  spirit  of  rational  nourishment, 
let  us  sing  together  simple  praises,  true  hymns  to  Christ  (our) 
King ;  holy  tribute  for  the  teaching  of  life  ;  let  us  sing  in  simplicity 
the  almighty  Child.  O  choir  of  peace,  the  Christ-begotten,  O 
chaste  people,  let  us  sing  together  the  God  of  peace."2 


Christ,  our  triumphant  King, 
We  come  Thy  name  to  sing, 
And  here  our  children  bring, 
To  shout  Thy  praise. 

Thou  art  our  holy  Lord, 
The  all -subduing  Word, 

Healer  of  strife  : 
Thou  didst  Thyself  abase, 
That  from  sin's  deep  disgrace 
Thou  mightest  save  our  race, 

And  give  us  life. 


opviOuv  cnrXavuv,  K.T.  \.  The  hymn 
is  given  in  Coleman's  Christian  Anti 
quities,  ch.  x.  p.  12.  The  translation 
is  from  A.  N.  L.,  Clement,  vol.  i.  p. 

345- 

2  This  earliest  of  Christian  hymns 

has  been  thus  imitated  :— 

"  Shepherd  of  tender  youth, 

Guiding,  in  love  and  truth, 

Through  devious  ways  ; 
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The  psalms  were  also  statedly  sung ;  often  in  response,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Jews.  We  read  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions 
of  the  morning  and  evening  psalms,  and  of  psalms  appointed  for 
the  day.  This  reference,  however,  takes  us  no  higher  than  the  latter 
part  of  the  third  century,  and  we  are  left  no  inference  as  to  earlier 
times.  Eusebius  in  the  succeeding  age  speaks  of  "  psalms  and 
hymns  written  at  the  beginnitig  by  the  faithful."  The  music  was 
simple,  and  sung  in  unison ;  the  congregation  during  this  part  of 
worship  always  stood. 

3.  Prayers  in  the  congregation  were  simple  and  brief,  adhering 
Common  as  much  as  possible  to  Scripture  phrase.  No  liturgy 
Prayer.  was  enjoined,  or  indeed  was  in  general  use ;  every 
Church  or  group  of  Churches  had  its  own  method  of  prayer— in 
many  cases  unwritten,  partly  perhaps  the  utterance  of  the  minister 
himself,  partly  a  form  handed  down  by  tradition  and  repeated 
"  memoriter."  The  liturgies  which  have  come  down  to  us  '  under 
the  names  of  James,  Mark,  and  "  the  Holy  Apostles  "  are  un 
doubtedly  the  product  of  a  later  age ;  and  perhaps  the  most  faith 
ful  reproduction  of  the  early  prayers  of  the  Church  is  that  to  be 
found  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions.  During 
the  prayers  the  congregation  generally  stood ;  the  penitents  and 
catechumens  knelt.  The  summons  to  prayer  was  given  by  a 
deacon:—  Let  us  pray!  Lift  up  your  hearts!  (Sursum  corda] 
Kneel!  And  when  the  prayer  was  over,  Arise!  The  people 
responded  Amen,  Hallelujah,  Hosanna,  Kyrie  eleison  (Lord,  have 


Thou  art  the  great  High  Priest  ; 
Thou  hast  prepared  the  feast 

Of  heavenly  love  ; 
And  in  our  mortal  pain 
None  calls  on  Thee  in  vain  : 
Help  Thou  dost  not  refrain, 

Help  from  above. 

Be  ever  near  our  side, 

Our  Shepherd  and  our  Guide, 

Our  Staff  and  Song  : 
Jesus,  Thou  Christ  of  God, 
By  Thy  perennial  word, 


Lead  us  where  Thou  hast  trod, 
Make  our  faith  strong. 

So  now,  and  till  we  die, 
Sound  we  Thy  praises  high, 

And  joyful  sing. 
Infants,  and  the  glad  throng 
Who  to  thy  Church  belong, 
Unite,  and  swell  the  song 

To  Christ  our  King." 

1  See  translations  in   AnU-N'uent 
Library^  Vol.  xxiv. 
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mercy  1).  The  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  public  worship  was  for 
bidden  to  all  but  the  faithful,  and  by  them  was  to  be  uttered 
silently.  The  reason  of  this  restriction  was  partly  that  only  true 
believers  could  say,  Our  Father ;  but  partly  also  the  mystic  notion 
that  the  petition  for  " daily  bread"  referred  to  the  Eucharist, 
which  none  but  the  faithful  had  a  right  to  ask.  The  Doxology  to 
the  Lord's  Prayer  appears  to  have  been  unknown  until  after  the 
apostolic  age.1 

4.  The  worship  began  and  ended  with  prayer.     In  the  course 

Readinv of  °^  ^ie  serv^ce>  passages  from  the  Old  Testament,  as 
Scripture.,and  well  as  from  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles,  were  read, 

Preaching.  according  to  Justin  and  others,  by  a  special  officer  of 
the  Church,  the  "  Reader."  It  does  not  appear  that  there  was 
any  general  law  as  to  the  course  of  reading  ;  the  lectionary,  like  the 
liturgy,  was  regulated  by  the  authorities  of  each  particular  Church. 
During  the  reading  the  people  sat,  excepting  when  the  Gospels 
were  recited,  when  they  invariably  stood.  "After  the  reading," 
says  Justin,  "  the  president  of  the  assembly  makes  application  of 
the  word,  and  exhorts  us  to  an  imitation  of  the  virtues  which  it 
inculcates."  Here  then  we  have  the  sermon,  but  in  its  rudimental 
form;  the  custom  of  delivering  carefully-prepared  and  rhetorical 
discourses  having  begun  with  Origen. 

1  It  is  accordingly  absent  from  all      however,  found  in  the  Didacht,  with 
critical  editions  of  Matt.  vi.  13.     See      the  omission  of  "  the  kingdom." 
New  Test.,  Revised  Version.     It  is, 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

CONTROVERSIES,  HERESIES,  AND  SCHISMS. 
§    I.    CAUSES    OF    HERESY  :    GENERAL   VIEW. 

IT  has  been  already  said  that  the  age  now  under  review  was 
distinguished  by  but  little  fulness  and  accuracy  of  theological 
thought ;  yet  the  spirit  of  speculation  could  not  be  altogether  laid 
to  rest,  and  in  doctrinal  disputes  that  arose,  in  some  cases  dividing 
the  Church,  we  perceive  the  germs  of  the  more  serious  and 
sustained  discussions  of  later  times.  The  Churches  that  were 
formed  from  Jewish  communities  retained  a  lingering  attachment 
to  the  ancient  ritual.  Converted  heathens  strove  if  possible  to  re 
concile  the  new  belief  with  their  old  philosophies.  In  a  multitude 
of  wild  theories,  current  through  those  two  hundred  years,  we  dis 
cern  but  the  backward  look  of  hesitating,  half-enlightened  souls. 
Dissensions  also  arose  within  the  Churches,  on  matters  of  ecclesi 
astical  order,  Christian  conduct,  and  Church  discipline.  Men 
strove  to  raise  by  sudden  and  unnatural  methods  the  imperfect 
Church  to  an  ideal  purity ;  their  zeal  passed  into  extravagance  and 
provoked  reaction.  From  all  these  causes  arose  controversies  : 
some  on  points  that  will  probably  always  divide  religious  thinkers  ; 
others  on  matters  peculiar  to  the  time,  to  us  of  infinitesimal 
importance,  or  altogether  absurd. 

In  estimating  these  varieties  of  opinion,  we  must  remember 

The  Witnesses  that  we  have  to  rely  mainly  on  the  testimony  of  the 

partial,      victorious   side.      The   writings   of   "heretics"   and 
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"schismatics  "  x  have,  for  the  most  part,  perished;  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that,  could  they  be  heard,  they  might  in  some  respects 
modify  our  unfavourable  judgment.  Marcion  might  question  the 
accuracy  of  the  version  which  Tertullian  gives  of  his  doctrines;  and 
even  Valentinus  might  repudiate  the  system  which  seems  so  absurd 
in  the  hands  of  Irenaeus  ;  while  Novatian  and  Donatus  would  indig 
nantly  deny  the  aspersions  cast  by  the  orthodox  upon  their  moral 
character.  Making  all  allowances,  however,  it  is  possible  to  trace 
the  main  lines  of  the  greater  controversies  which  arose  during  the 
two  centuries.  In  some  cases  the  Church  was  actually  divided, 
either  by  the  excommunication  of  the  heretical  party,  or  by  the 
secession  of  the  schismatical  teacher  with  his  followers.  In  other 
cases  there  was  internal  dissension  without  formal  division,  and 
the  dispute  was  settled  either  by  the  submission  of  the  innovator 
or  the  intervene  on  of  a  synod. 

§    2.    OUTLINE    OF    THE    LEADING    HERESIES. 

In  attempting  a  brief  view  of  the  multifarious  schisms  of  this 
age,  the  first  place  must  be  given  to  those  which  were  occasioned 
by  the  remains  of  Judaism  in  the  Churches;  and  the  second  to  those 
in  which  it  was  vainly  sought  to  harmonize  the  ideas  of  pagan 
philosophy  with  the  Christian  revelation.  The  terms  Ebionism 
and  Gnosticism  may  be  taken  as  conveniently  representing  those 
two  forms  of  error  respectively,  Manicheeism  being  essentially 
kindred  with  the  latter.  Entering  next  within  the  limits  of  the 
Church  itself,  we  may  classify  the  chief  controversies  which  dis- 

1  "  Men  do    separate    themselves  communion  with  saints  in  holy  exer- 

either  by  heresy r,  schism,  or  aposlacv.  cises,   purely  and   orderly  established 

If  they  lose  the  bond  of  faith,  which  in  the  Church,  this  is  to  separate  them- 

then   they  are  justly  supposed    to   do  selves   by  schism.     If  they    willingly 

when  they  frowardly  oppugn  any  prin-  cast  off,  and  utterly  forsake  both  pro- 

cipal  point  of  Christian  doctrine,  this  fession  of  Christ  and  communion  with 

is   to   separate   themselves  by   heresy.  Christians,    taking   their   leave  of  all 

If   they   break    the    bond    of    unity,  religion,  this  is  to  separate  themselves 

whereby   the  body  of  the  Church   is  by  plain  aposlacy." — Hooker,  Sermons 

coupled  and  knit  in  one,   as  they  do  on  Jude,  17-21,  \  xi. 
which    wilfully    forsake    all    external 
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turbed  its  peace  under  the  heads  of  Discipline  and  Morality,  of 
Ecclesiastical  order  and  of  Doctrinal  speculation.  We  thus  reach 
the  following  general  classification  : — 

I.  The  Truth,  as  perverted  by  foreign  admixtures. 

II.  Discussions,  controversies,  and  schisms  in  the  Church. 

In  the  former  division  we  place  the  errors  that  arose  from  re 
actionary  tendencies  :  on  the  one  side  to  Judaism,  on  the  other  to 
Heathenism.  The  survival  of  Jewish  ideas  is  seen  in  the  teachings 
of  the  Ebionites  and  Nazarenes,  also  in  those  of  the  Elkesaites. 
The  heathenism  of  the  West  gives  rise,  among  other  strange  per 
versions,  to  the  different  schools  of  Gnosticism  ;  that  of  the  East, 
to  the  Manichczans. 

Within  the  Church  itself,  and  as  a  perversion  of  Christian  ideas, 
we  observe,  first,  some  notable  efforts  to  promote  discipline  and 
morality  by  mistaken  methods;  secondly,  the  principal  schisms 
that  arose  respecting  ecclesiastical  order ;  and  thirdly,  the  disputes 
and  divisions  caused  by  doctrinal  speculations,  especially  concerning 
the  person  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  this  being  in  early  times  the 
chief  subject  of  theological  discussion. 

§    3.    JEWISH    REACTIONS. 

The  tenets  classed  under  the  general  name  of  Ebionism  repre- 
Rstnains  of  sent  the  lingering  influence  of  Jewish  habits  of  thought 
Ebionism.  in  the  Churches  of  the  second  and  third  centuries. 
It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  with  any  minuteness  between  the 
doctrines  known  as  "Ebionite"  and  those  called  "  Nazarene.'; 
The  designations  were  probably  used  in  various  places  without 
discrimination,  to  denote  the  views  of  those  who  still  insisted  on 
the  observance  of  the  Jewish  law  as  essential  to  salvation.  On 
the  authority  of  later  writers,  we  learn  that  the  Ebionite  congre 
gations  had  their  own  Gospels,  corrupted  or  forged ;  the  most 
notable  being  the  "  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,"  generally  reckoned 
among  the  New  Testament  Apocrypha,  and  professing  to  be  the 
original  Gospel  by  Matthew.  But  the  chief  literary  result  of 
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Ebionism  appears  in  the  Clementine  Recognitions  and  Homilies, 
described  in  a  former  chapter.1  Their  disparagement  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  is  their  chief  theological  characteristic ;  their  value  to 
us  is  mainly  derived  from  the  testimony  which  they  give,  by  con 
stant  quotation,  to  our  Canonical  Gospels.2 

2.  Another  strange  sect,  apparently  an  offshoot  of  some 
The  Ebionite  community,  with  an  admixture  of  heathen 
Elhesaites.  speculations,  is  found  at  the  close  of  the  second 
century  in  the  deserts  east  of  the  Lower  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea. 
They  received  the  name  of  Elkesaitae,  it  is  said,  from  their  founder 
Elxai,3  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  a  Jew 
by  birth  and  training,  a  student  of  the  Oriental  philosophy,  and  a 
professed  convert  to  Christianity.  His  book  purported  to  have 
been  delivered  to  him  in  Parthia  by  an  angel ;  it  was  brought  to 
Rome  by  one  Alcibiades,  early  in  the  third  century.  That  the 
Elkesaites  are  explicitly  said  to  have  rejected  the  Epistles  of  Paul 
proves  that  they  received  some  part  of  the  New  Testament  re 
velation.  They  practised  circumcision,  kept  the  Jewish  Sabbath, 
and  turned  to  Jerusalem  in  their  prayers.  They  were  addicted  to 
purifications,  but  repudiated  sacrifices.  "  Not  fire,"  said  they, 
"but  water  is  for  us."  Christ  was  to  them  a  human  invisible 
King,  but  Elxai  was  a  greater  prophet,  and  the  last :  the  likeness 
here,  as  Prof.  Jeremie  remarks,  to  the  pretensions  of  Mohammed 
being  very  striking. 

Together  with  the  Clementine  Ebionism,  we  may  note  in  the 
Elkesai'te  teachings  the  links  of  Gnosticism  of  the  second  and 
third  centuries ;  in  which  the  Jewish  element,  although  not  alto 
gether  lost,  lends  only  a  tinge  of  mysticism  to  the  essentially  pagan 
speculation. 

1  Seep.  117.  derivation  of  Ebioniie,  p.  44.     ""DS  T^H 

2  A  useful  table  of  these  quotations  in  Hebrew   means    "hidden  power." 
is  given  by   Sanday  :    Gospels  in  the  They  appear  to  have  been  also  called 
Second  Century,  pp.  163-167.  "  Sampsceans,"   as   if   from   Shemesh, 

3  Some  interpret  the  name  as  ex-  "  sun."     Hippolytus  gives  several  ex 
pressing  the  doctrine.     Compare  the  tracts  from  the  Book  of  Elxai. 
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§  4.  GENTILE  INFLUENCES:  GNOSTICISM. 

The  mass  of  speculations  and  opinions  generally  classed  as 
Gnosticism  Gnostic  included  much  that  was  essentially  Judaic,1  and 
essentially  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  earliest  perversions  of  the 
Hdlemc.  tru^n  jn  fa[s  direction  came  from  those  who  had  been 
educated  in  the  ancient  faith.  But  as  Christianity  became  a 
living  influence  in  the  chief  seats  of  Hellenic  culture,  the  influences 
of  heathen  philosophy,  and  especially  of  the  later  Platonism,  became 
increasingly  manifest.  The  great  effort  was  to  advance  from  faith 
to  knowledge  (yw**ic)f  and  to  present  a  philosophic  system  of  the 
universe  which  should  include  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Christianity. 
Speculators  who  had  been  occupied  in  the  vain  attempt  to  explain 
the  derivation  of  the  finite  from  the  infinite,  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  evil,  and  to  work  out  a  theory  of  redemption,  caught 
eagerly  at  the  new  solution  of  these  mysteries  which  the  Gospel 
revelation  seemed  to  give ;  yet,  unwilling  to  accept  the  truth  in  its 
simplicity,  they  cast  it  into  the  forms  of  their  own  thought,  and 
produced  system  after  system,  in  which  the  attempt  to  combine  the 
teachings  of  Christ  with  those  of  Plato  have  produced  the  wildest 
aberrations.  Yet  we  still  labour  under  the  disadvantage  of 
having  these  opinions  mainly  at  second-hand.  Our  authorities 
are  those  who  detested  the  doctrines,  and  may  not  always  have 
understood  them.  Under  such  circumstances,  even  quotation, 
accurate  as  far  as  it  goes,  may  give  a  wrong  impression.  Enough, 
however,  remains  to  assure  us  as  to  the  broad  outlines  of 
Gnosticism;  for  discussion  as  to  the  innumerable  details,  we 
must  refer  to  works  on  the  subject.2 

After  Menander  and  Cerinthus,  to  whom  reference  was  made 

1  bee  p.  46.  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  i.  pp.  280 

3  See  the  list  in  Stoughton,  Intro-  -290,  may  be  consulted  ;  and  the  late 

Auction  to  Historical  Theology,  p.   59,  Dean  Mansel's  Gnostics  of  the  First  and 

where  a  brief  critical  sketch  of  Gnosti-  Second   Centuries,    edited    by    Bishop 

cism  will  be  found.     In  addition  to  the  Lightfoot,  will  be  found  very  useful  by 

works    there  mentioned,    Ueberweg's  the  student. 
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in  the  earlier  part  of  this  volume,1  the  current  of  Gnostic  specu 
lation  seemed  to  diverge.  "Saturninus,  a  native  of  Antioch," 
writes  Eusebius,  "  and  Basilides  of  Alexandria,  established  schools 
of  impious  heresy  in  Syria  and  Egypt  respectively."  2  We  thus 
obtain  two  main  divisions,  to  which  a  third,  the  Asiatic,  was  after 
wards  added.  The  classification  is  rough,  but  sufficiently  indicates 
the  chief  lines  of  half-heathen  thought,  which  for  more  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  constituted  the  "rationalism"  of  the 
Church. 

i.  The  Syrian  Gnosticism,  according  to  Eusebius,  was  founded 

by  SATURNINUS,  who  attempted  to  solve  the  mystery 
Saturninus      r    ,  ,  .  •   •      ,         ,          •, 

of  Antioch,  °f  tne  universe  by  supposing  two  original  and  unde- 

ft.  ab.  A.D.  rived  powers,  of  Good  and  Evil.  The  Unknown 
Father  created  all  spiritual  beings,  at  whose  limit 
were  placed  the  "  world-rulers  " — the  seven  spirits,  imperfect  in 
power  and  wisdom,  who  created  the  visible  world,  and  fashioned 
man  according  to  their  dim  recollection  of  the  Divine  image. 
Jehovah,  the  God  of  the  Jews,  according  to  Saturninus,  was  the 
chief  of  these  seven  spirits.  To  the  human  creation  the  Unknown 
Father  imparted  a  spark  of  His  own  essence ;  but  the  powers  of 
darkness,  led  by  Satan,  fashioned  another  man,  ceaselessly  endea 
vouring  to  enslave  the  higher.  To  effect  redemption,  therefore, 
Christ  appeared  in  the  likeness,  not  the  reality,  of  human  nature, 
to  rescue  from  the  evil  power  all  who  have  in  them  the  celestial 
spark.  To  accomplish  this  redemption,  a  strict  asceticism  must 
be  maintained,  for  so  only  can  the  chains  of  matter  be  broken. 
With  Saturninus  may  also  be  classed  TATIAN  the  Assyrian, 

T  t'     th     wnose  Diatessaron  has  already  been  mentioned,3  and 
Assyrian,  fl.  Bardesanes  of  Edessa.     The  former,  after  his  connec- 

A.D.  172.  tjon  wjtn  justin  Martyr,  seems  to  have  been  led  away 
by  the  speculations  of  Saturninus,  distinguishing  between  the 
Creator  of  the  world  and  the  Unknown  Father ;  the  words  Let  there 
be  light  being  a  prayer  from  the  former  to  the  latter.  Tatian  also 

1  See  p.  47.  *  EccL  Hist.,  iv.  7.  3  See  p.  136. 
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denied  the  salvation  of  Adam,  a  tenet  of  his  which  occasioned  much 
controversy  in  the  early  Church.  He  was  rigidly  ascetic,  com 
manding  even  the  use  of  water  instead  of  wine  at  the  Eucharist, 
from  which  his  followers  were  sometimes  called  Hydroparastattz^ 
A  sect  of  Encratites?  "  abstinents,"  claimed  Tatian  as  their  leader, 
although  the  word  is  used  to  denote  ascetics  in  general  rather  than 
any  particular  community.3  Tatian's  apologetic  treatise,  the  only 
work  of  his  that  has  come  down  to  us,  has  already  been  noticed ; 
of  Bardesanes  little  is  known.  He  appears  to  have  followed  the 
dualism  of  Saturninus,  attributing  the  act  of  creation  to  beings 
below  the  Highest,  and,  in  particular,  denying  the  resurrection  of 
the  body ;  but  to  have  asserted  man's  free  will,  to  have  protested 
against  many  of  the  perversions  of  Gnosticism,  and  to  have  taken 
a  high  place  as  a  champion  and  teacher  of  the  Christian  faith.4 
From  comparing  the  statements  respecting  him,  it  would  appear 
that  in  the  end  he  renounced  his  special  extravagances  of  belief, 
and  that  his  place  is  rather  among  the  theologians  than  the  heretics 
of  the  early  Church. 

2.  Following,  again,  the  guidance  of  Eusebius,  we  connect  with 
Basilides  of  the  name  of  BASILIDES  the  second,  or  Egyptian  school 
AfleXabHd^  of  Gnostic  thought.     Here  the  dualism  of  Syria  be- 
130.        comes  modified  into  a  kind  of  pantheism.     The  Un 
known  Father  of  Saturninus  becomes  the  Ineffable  God;  or,  by 
a  higher  abstraction  still,  "  absolute  non-existence" — a  plain  anti 
cipation  of  Hegel.    Creation,  then,  is  the  passing  from  non-existence 
into  existence.     "God  said.   'Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was 
light.'     Whence  came  the  light  ?     From  nothing.     For  He  who 
spake  was   not,   and    that   which    came   into   being   was   not." 5 
Thence  in  a  gradually  descending  series,  from  the  highest  spiritual 
existences  to  the  lowest  grades  of  matter,  the  world  proceeds  from 
the  "  Ineffable."     For  redemption,  the  highest  and  first-begotten 

1  From  I'tfwp,  water,  and  irapiartim,  daisan,"  by  Dr.  Hort,  in  Smith's  Diet. 

to  provide.  Christian  Biog. 

-  'EyrparfTf,  or  tyrparTrae.  5  Hippolytus,  Refutation  of  all  Here- 

3  See  p.  107.  tics,  bk.  vii.  c.  10. 

4  See  the  elaborate  article  "Bar- 
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heavenly  power  (rove — Understanding),  descended  upon  the  man 
Jesus  at  His  baptism.  Docetism,  like  Dualism,  has  no  place  in 
the  system  of  Basilides.  Faith  is  self-surrender,  to  the  Redeemer, 
of  souls  in  which  a  Divine  life  already  exists,  purifying  them  and 
preparing  them  to  ascend  on  high. 

Following  Basilides,  the  next  Gnostic  of  note  was  CARPOCRATES 

Carpocrates  of  Alexandria,  whose  system  seems  to  have  been  more 
^/^A*/D*l'franWy  Platonic  and  less  mystical  than  that  of  his 
150.  predecessor.  According  to  Carpocrates,  souls  were 
pre-existent,  gazing  in  the  former  state  on  the  realm  of  Ideas ; 
purity  of  earthly  life  depending  on  the  soul's  ability  to  recall  what 
it  then  beheld.  Jesus  was  one  of  a  company  of  pure  souls, 
including  Homer,  Pythagoras,  Aristotle,  and  Paul.  The  world 
was  created  by  inferior  angels ;  and  Jesus  became  the  Redeemer 
by  resisting  the  influence  of  the  Deity  revealed  in  the  Old  Testa 
ment,  whose  law  was  to  be  repudiated  by  all  who  could  attain 
the  life  of  perfect  knowledge.  Only  the  redeemed  would  pass  at 
death  into  the  spiritual  realm ;  for  others  was  ordained  a  series  of 

Epiphanes.  transmigrations.  Epiphanes,  the  son  of  Carpocrates, 
seems  to  have  carried  his  father's  teachings  to  a  communistic 
extreme ; l  but  dying  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen,  was  deified  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Cephalonia,  where  he  had  lived,  and  where  the 
ruins  of  the  shrine  erected  to  him  are  still  visible.2 

VALENTINUS,  who  taught  first   at   Alexandria,   afterwards  at 

y  j     .         Rome,  in  a  far  more  elaborate  scheme,  constructed,  we 

fl.  ab.  A.D.  may  say,  an  ideal  universe  out  of  an  allegory.  For 
1$°'  the  non-existent  Deity  of  his  predecessor  he  substitutes 
the  conception  of  Depth  (/3vfloe),  "  a  term,"  says  Mansel,  "  which, 
while  it  is  not  much  more  definite  than  the  non-existent  Deity  of 
Basilides,  yet  serves  to  exhibit  the  absolute  First  Principle  in  a 
positive  rather  than  a  negative  aspect,  as  potentially  containing  all 
existence  rather  than  as  actually  determined  by  none."  With 

1  Clement,  Stromata,  in.  22.  Mansel,  Gnosticism,  Lect.  X.  ;  and  the 

3  See   Dr.    Hort's   article   ' '  Basi-     brief  sketch  in  Stoughton's  Historical 
lides,"  in  Smith's  Diet.  Christ.  Biog.  ;     Theology. 
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Depth  is  associated  Silence;  and  by  successive  emanations  in  pairs* 
or  syzygies,  each  representing,  like  the  first,  a  masculine  and 
feminine  element,  Reason  and  Truth,  from  which  sprung  Word 
and  Life,  and  from  these  Man  and  Church.  Such  is  the  "  Ogdoad  " 
of  first  principles,  from  which  again  sprung  the  ^Eons  (mwrec),  all 
together  constituting  the  Pleroma  (7r\»'/|ow/ja),  or  Fulness  of  the 
Divine  Life.  Wisdom,  the  last  of  the  ^Eons,  wandered  from  the 
Pleroma  in  her  vain  yearnings  to  comprehend  the  Unknown 
Father :  she  thus  became  Achamoth,  or  Wisdom  clogged  by 
debasing  and  enslaving  elements.  From  this  arose  the  cycle  of 
creation,  sin  and  suffering.  The  Demiurgus,  or  world-creator  and 
ruler,  issued  from  Achamoth,  and  imagined  himself  to  be  sole  God 
— the  Jehovah  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Christ  came  from  the 
Pleroma,  first,  to  liberate  Wisdom  from  the  evil  attributes  that  en 
thralled  her;  then,  in  the  form  of  Jesus,  to  free  man  from  thraldom 
to  the  Demiurgus.  Through  Him  that  redemption  is  obtained 
which  in  its  fulness  is  a  knowle  Ige  (yrwo-ty)  of  the  Pleroma  and 
freedom  from  the  law.  Those  who  have  only  attained  the  lower 
grade  are  "  psychic  "  men—  soulish,  and  bound  to  the  performance 
of  good  works;  those  who  have  reached  the  higher  life  are 
"pneumatic,"  spiritual,  and  saved  without  works.  In  all  this  there 
is  a  distorted  reflection  of  Pauline  doctrines,  as  well  as  of  Pythag 
orean  and  Platonic  tenets.  That  in  the  hands  of  the  disciples  of 
Valentinus  it  became  an  excuse  for  the  grossest  immorality  will 
easily  be  understood.  His  more  immediate  followers  were  Hera- 
cleon,  and  Ptolemasus  Secundus,  who,  however,  contributed  nothing 
further  to  the  elucidation  of  the  system.  By  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  few  or  no  vestiges  of  this  Gnosticism  remained.  Its 
attempted  eclecticism  was  extravagant ;  its  transformation  of  alle 
gory  into  doctrine  offered  no  basis  for  the  belief  even  of  the 
credulous,  and  the  licentiousness  to  which  it  led  repelled  those 
who  might  otherwise  have  been  fascinated  by  its  mystic  dreams. 

3.  MARCION  of  Pontus  taught  chiefly  in  Rome.  Like  other 
Mardon.fl.  Gnostics,  he  distinguished  between  the  Jehovah  of  the 
«£.A.D.  160.  old  Testament  and  the  Supreme  God;  maintaining 
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that  the  former,  the  world-ruler  (rooTJoirpaYwp),  was  not  good, 
though  just.  Jesus,  he  taught,  was  sent  by  the  supreme  God  in 
human  form  to  Judaea  to  deliver  men  from  the  world-ruler.  Hence 
the  Jewish  law  is  to  be  rejected  as  imperfect ;  and  the  Old  Testa 
ment  generally  as  below  the  true  standard  of  the  Divine.  Of  the 
Gospels  Marcion  accepted  only  that  by  St.  Luke,  in  a  mutilated 
form.  The  Apostle  Paul  was  professedly  his  master ;  all  other 
Christian  teachers  occupying  a  lower  ground.  A  strict  asceticism 
was  inculcated  by  Marcion :  marriage  itself  was  to  be  repudiated  as 
a  weak  concession  to  the  world-ruler.  The  resurrection  of  the  body 
was  also  emphatically  denied.  Tertullian,  as  before  stated,  refuted 
the  errors  of  Marcion  in  five  books,  which  rank  among  the  most 
vigorous  of  that  great  Father's  writings.  Of  Marcion's  life  but 
little  is  known.  Irenaeus  and  Jerome  have  preserved  an  anecdote  of 
an  encounter  between  him  and  Polycarp.  On  meeting  the  venerable 
Bishop  of  Smyrna,  Marcion  asked,  "  Dost  thou  not  recognize  me  ?  " 
"  Yes,"  replied  Polycarp  ;  "  I  recognize  the  firstborn  of  Satan."  l 

4.  The  teachings  of  MANI,  the  Magian  of  Persia,  were  an  en- 
Mani  the  deavour  to  reconcile  Christianity  with  Zoroastrianism 
Persian,  fl.  His  system,  like  the  Persian  dualism  generally,  rested 
a  .  A.D.  250.  Qn  tjie  antithesjs  between  light  and  darkness,  taken  as 
symbolizing  two  eternal  and  opposite  principles.  Unlike  the 
Egyptian  Gnostics,  who  made  evil  a  derived  power  from  the 
"  Unknown  Father"  or  "the  Depth,"  conceived  as  in  itself  abso 
lutely  good,  Manichseism  taught  that  good  and  evil  were  coeval 
and  antagonistic  from  the  beginning.  All  human  experience,  all 
the  world's  history,  might  be  resolved  into  the  struggle  between 
these  original,  eternal  forces ;  human  nature  was  a  composite  of 
both,  and  the  aim  must  be,  by  asceticism  and  self-mortification,  to 
overcome  the  power  of  darkness  within  us,  and  more  and  more  to 
yield  to  the  influence  and  dominion  of  light.  Mani  himself  is 
said,  after  forty  years  of  teaching,  to  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
hatred  of  the  Magians  ;  but  his  doctrine  had  power  to  fascinate 
such  men  as  Augustine,  as  the  next  Book  will  show. 

1  Irenoeus,  Ag.  Heresies,  iii.  3.     See  the  summary  of  Marcion's  doctrines  in 
Ueberweg,  vol.  i.  p.  284. 
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§    5.    QUESTIONS    OF    DISCIPLINE    AND    MORALITY. 

r.  In  every  system,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  there  will  be  found 
The  reform-  the  over- eager  reformer,  keenly  alive  to  practical 

ing  spirit,  defects,  and  looking  to  constitutional  change  as  the 
means  of  reaching  the  true  ideal.  The  aim,  in  the  first  instance, 
is  good  and  pure  ;  but  the  methods  are  apt  to  be  violent ; — human 
nature  reacts  against  the  strain  applied,  and  in  answer  to  the 
protest,  the  enthusiast  for  purity  and  order  becomes  the  intolerant 
fanatic.  Such,  in  a  few  words,  seems  the  history  of  the  Montanistic 
revival,  or  the  "  Montanistic  heresy,"  as  it  is  variously  styled. 

Montanus,    Its  founder,  MONTANUS  of  Ardaba,  a  village  of  Mysia 

A.D.  171.  near  the  border  of  Phrygia, — before  his  conversion,  it 
is  said,  a  priest  of  Cybele, — began  to  teach  the  necessity  of  a  new 
inspiration  to  quicken  the  decaying  life  of  the  Church.  He  gained 
many  disciples  from  among  the  impulsive  Phrygians,  among  them 
two  women  of  rank,  Priscilla  and  Maximilla,  with  whom  he  began 
to  speak  in  the  Christian  assemblies,  declaring  himself  to  be  the 
instrument  of  the  new  revelation,  the  mouth-  piece  of  the  Paraclete, 
or,  as  his  enemies  declared  him  to  maintain,  the  Paraclete  himself.1 
His  utterances  appear  to  have  been  characterized  by  excited 
frenzy,  and  the  contagion  of  enthusiasm  spread  until  the  Montanist 
or  "  Cataphrygian  "  doctrine,  so  called  from  the  place  of  its  origin, 
gained  a  firm  footing  in  the  Christian  Church,  its  most  illustrious 
convert  being  Tertullian.  Several  local  synods  condemned  it, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  of  the  pretensions  of  its  founder.  In 
essential  matters  Montanism  differed  little  or  nothing  from  the 

Montanist  orthodox  belief;  the  practical  points  on  which  it  laid 
beliefs.  stress  were  such  as  the  obligation  of  fasting  and  other 
mortifications  of  the  flesh,  the  unpardonable  character  of  heinous 
post-baptismal  sins,  and  the  impiety  of  flight  from  persecution. 
With  these  tenets  were  combined  the  doctrine  of  the  community 
of  goods,  the  nearness  of  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the  approach 

1  For  further  details  see  Stoughton,  Historical  Theology,  p.  46. 
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of  an  earthly  millennium;  Pepuza,  a  town  in  Western  Phrygia, 
being  the  assigned  site  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  But  all  rested  on 
the  claim  of  Montanus  to  be  the  special  revealer  of  the  will  of 
God.  Tertullian  applies  to  his  mission  the  words,  "  The  Holy 
Ghost  was  not  yet  given."  "Righteousness,"  he  says,  "was  first 
in  a  rudimentary  state,  having  a  natural  fear  of  God  ;  from  that 
stage  it  advanced,  through  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  to  infancy  ; 
from  these  stages  it  passed  through  the  Gospel  to  the  fervour  of 
youth  ;  now,  through  the  Paraclete,  it  is  settling  into  maturity. 
He  will  be,  after  Christ,  the  only  0112  to  be  called  and  revered  as 
master  :  for  he  speaks  not  for  himself,  but  what  is  commanded  by 
Christ"  (John  xvi.  I3).1 

A  long  controversy  ensued.  Eleutherus,  Bishop  of  Rome, 
Phases  oj  V/k  was  inclined  to  be  friendly  to  the  followers  of  Mon- 
Contrcversy.  tanus,  until  deterred  by  Praxeas  the  confessor,  who 
himself  became,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  a  teacher  of  doctrinal 
heresies.  Writers  whose  works  have  not  coma  down  to  us 
attacked  Montanism  by  argument  and  invective.  One  quoted  by 
Eusebius  gives  it  as  a  current  report,  that  Montanus  and  his  female 
disciple  Maximilla  destroyed  themselves  by  hanging  —  "the  fate  of 
Judas."  Another,  Apollonius,  stigmatizes  Montanus  as  making 
his  doctrines  the  cloak  of  a  luxurious  life.  Both  concur  in  the 
statement,  that  no  Montanists  actually  became  martyrs,  much  as 
they  dwelt  upon  the  merit  of  martyrdom.  In  later  times,  all 
kinds  of  crimes  were  laid  to  the  charge  of  this  sect,  but  probably 
without  foundation. 

Off-shoots   of  the   Montanists   were   the   Priscillianitse,  from 

Montanistic  Priscilla,  their  teacher,  who  also  claimed  inspiration  ; 

Sects.       the  Artotyritse  (from  ap-og,  bread,  and  rupo'c,  cheese), 

because  they  used  cheese  as  well  as  bread  in  the  Eucharist  ;  and 

certain   Quietists,   nicknamed    Tascodrungitae   and    Papalorhyn- 

chitae.2     But  the  spirit  of  Montanus  survived  the  forms  of  its  first 


1  On  the  Veiling  of  Virgins,  ch.  i.;     nostril;    Tra'rraXof,  gag;  and 
Tertullian,  A.  N.  L.,  vol.  iii.  p.  155.       muzzle  ;  the  words  were  coined  to  ex- 

2  From  TCKTKOQ,  stake  ;   fyouyyo^,     press  derisively  the  habit  of  meditating 
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embodiment,  and   the  Novatianists  of  the  third  century  and  the 
Donatists  of  the  fourth  were  his  true  successors. 

2.  The  controversy  respecting  the  admission  of  the  lapsed  into 

Church    communion    arose    in    connection    with    the 
Discussions  .  .  . 

respecting    persecution  under  Deems  :    and  the  division  which 

the  Lapsed.  resuited  is  commonly  called  the  Novatian  Schism, 
from  the  names  of  its  two  leaders — Novatus  of  Carthage  and 
Novatian  of  Rome.  These  have  sometimes  been  confounded 
with  each  other,  but  the  two  men  were  entirely  distinct,  and 
of  very  different  calibre.  Novatian,  the  Roman  presbyter, 
Novatus  na<^'  it  is  said,  keen  a  Stoic  philosopher ;  and  from 
and  Novatian,  his  high  attainments  and  character  was  looked  upon 
25  r>  as  a  likely  successor  to  Fabian,  Bishop  of  Rome, 
martyred  in  the  Decian  persecution.  He  refused  the  proffered 
and  perilous  honour;  and  Cornelius  was  chosen.  It  is  thought 
that  Novatian  was  secretly  disappointed  at  not  having  the  dignity 
thrust  upon  him  :  in  any  case,  he  set  himself  at  once  in  opposition 
to  Cornelius,  who  held  that  those  who  had  renounced  their  faith 
in  time  of  trial  might,  on  proof  of  penitence,  be  restored  to  the 
communion  of  the  Church.  This  charitable  policy  Novatian 
sternly  resisted  as  an  unworthy  laxity,  and  was  sustained  by  some 
Italian  presbyters,  who  no.v  elected  him  Bishop  of  Rome.  There 
were  thus  two  rivals  for  the  episcopal  chair,  and  their  respective 
claims  were  keenly  contested.  Novatian,  on  the  one  hand,  was 
upheld  as  a  champion  of  the  purity  of  the  Church.  "  The  ad 
mission  into  fellowship,"  it  was  maintained,  "of  those  who  by 
gross  sin  had  violated  their  baptismal  vow  was  to  cease  to  be  a 
true  Church."  The  communion  of  saints  must  be  beyond  sus 
picion  pure.  Hence  the  title  Cathari  (xaOapni,  pure  *)  assumed  by 
the  Novatian  party.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  alleged  that  even 
mortal  sins  might  be  forgiven  to  the  truly  penitent,  that  the  merit 
of  Christ  and  the  mercy  of  God  were  infinite,  and  that  there  was 

with  the  finger  in  the  mouth,  or  at  the     been  intended. 

side  of  the  nose.      Some   authorities  J  The  analogy  with  the  word  Piiri- 

suppose   two   different   sects   to   have     tan  will  strike  every  reader. 
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room  for  the  returning  apostate.  Cyprian,  Bishop  ot  Carthage, 
terms  Novatian  "  a  deserter  of  the  Church,  a  foe  to  mercy,  a 
destroyer  of  repentance,  a  teacher  of  arrogance,  a  corrupter  of 
truth,  and  a  murderer  of  love."  l  It  is  characteristic  of  the  growing 
ritualism  of  the  times,  that  Novatian's  right  to  the  priesthood  was 
denied  because  of  a  defect  in  his  baptism.  He  had  but  received 
the  "clinic  baptism;" — aspersion  in  a  dangerous  illness,  without 
subsequent  confirmation  by  the  hand  of  a  bishop.  Could  such  a  • 
man  dictate  laws  to  the  Church,  or  occupy  the  episcopal  chair?  2 
In  a  word,  how  could  he  possibly  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost  ? 

The  matter  was  complicated  by  the  appearance  in  Rome  of 
Novatus  from  Carthage.  During  Cyprian's  absence  from  that  city 
on  account  of  persecution,  Novatus,  with  some  of  his  fellow- 
presbyters,  had  taken  in  hand  the  administration  of  affairs,  and 
had  appointed  one  Felicissimus,  a  man  apparently  obnoxious  to 
Cyprian,  to  the  diaconate. 

The  policy  adopted  with  regard  to  the  lapsed  appeared  to  the 
Measures  of  absent  bishop  to  be  unduly  lenient.  He  was  at  least 
Cyprian.  for  postponing  the  reception  of  those  who  had  fallen 
away  until  more  discussion  could  be  taken  on  the  question  at  a 
council  regularly  convened;  but  this  Novatus  and  his  party 
opposed,  urging  immediate  reception  of  all  the  penitent  lapsed 
who  might  present  themselves.  The  confessors,  to  whom,  as  we 
have  seen,  an  excessive  deference  was  paid,  were  encouraged  to 
give  to  such  certificates  of  peace  (libelli pads},  which  the  several 
Churches  dared  not  refuse.  Many  were  thus  readmitted  even 
without  examination  or  proof  of  repentance :  and  Cyprian  on  his 
return  had  to  set  himself  in  decided  opposition  to  those  who  in 

1  Epistle,  Ivi.  (Oxf.  Ix.)  3.  his  faith  was  not  voluntary,  but  as  it 

2  See  letter  of  Cornelius,  Bishop  of  were  of  constraint  ;  except  afterwards 
Rome,  to  Fabius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  his    faith   and    diligence    recommend 
preserved  in  Eusebius,  Eccl.  Hist.,  vi.  him,  or  else  the  scarcity  of  men  make 
43  ;  also  Neander,  Ch.  Hist.,  vol.  i.  it  necessary."     The  objection  to  Nova- 
p.    325    (Clark).      It    was    afterwards  tian's  baptism,  therefore,  was  not  to  the 
laid  down  in  the  twelfth  canon  of  the  manner  of  the  ritual  ;   but  to  the  fact 
Council    at    Neo-Caesarea,    A.D.    314,  of  its  administration  on  an  emergency, 
that  a  "person baptized  in  sickness  shall  when  he  was  scarcely  a  free  agent, 
not  be  ordained  a  presbyter,  because 
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his  absence  had  usurped  his  place.  A  council  of  the  North 
African  Church  was  immediately  convened,  and  it  was  decided 
that  the  lapsed  should  be  readmitted  to  communion  only  after  due 
repentance,  and  penance  according  to  the  extent  of  the  offence 
committed.  Novatus  retired  to  Rome  and  joined  Novatian. 
The  extremes  curiously  met ;  the  advocate  of  laxity  at  Carthage 
united  his  forces  with  the  advocate  of  rigid  strictness  in  Rome. 
The  one  bond  of  fellowship  \vas  a  common  insubordination. 
A  council  was  no\v  convened  in  the  imperial  city,  at  which  sixty 
bishops  and  as  many  presbyters  assisted.  The  result  was  a 
decision  in  favour  of  Cornelius  and  against  Novatian,  whose 
episcopal  election  was  declared  to  be  void ;  the  presbyters  who 
had  joined  in  his  consecration  to  office  being  degraded.  Novatian 
The  Cat/iari,  an(i  Novatus  now  disappear  from  the  history,  but 
or  Puritans.  the  Cathari  occasionally  reappear  until  the  close  of 
the  century ;  others  at  a  later  period  assume  the  same  appellation. 

§    6.    QUESTIONS   OF    ECCLESIASTICAL   ORDER. 

i.  The  dispute  respecting  the  proper  day  for  observing  the 
Controversy  CASTER  festival  was  one  of  the  earliest  that  divided 
respecting    the  Oriental  from  the  Western  Churches.     Originally 
Easter.      t]ie  practice  seems  to  have  been,  in  the  East  to  com 
memorate  the  Lord's  last  Passovei ;  in  the  West  His  Resurrection. 
It  followed,  that  the  former  Churches  observed  the  fourteenth  day 
of  Nisan,  i.e.  after  the  establishment  of  the  Julian  calendar,  the 
eve  of  the  full  moon  next  after  the  vernal  equinox  ;  and,  accord 
ing  to  the  example  of  the  Jews,  on  whatever  day  of  the  week  the 
full  moon  might  fall.    With  the  Western  Churches,  in  order  to  give 
prominence  to  the  fact  of  the  Resurrection,  Easter  day  was  always 
the  first  day  of  the  week — the  Sunday  next  after  the  vernal  full 
moon   being  observed.      This  divergence    occasioned   long  and 
wearisome  controversy,  nor  was  the  matter  finally  settled  until  the 
Polycarp  and  Nicene  Council.    ]n  the  year  158  A.D.  Polycarp,  Bishop 
Amcetus.     of  Smyrna,  beiny  at  Rome  in  conference  with  Anicetus, 
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the  Roman  Bishop,  defended  the  Eastern  or  "  Quarto-deciman  " 
practice  :  pleading  the  example  of  the  Apostle  John.  Anicetus,  on 
the  other  hand,  argued  for  the  Western  usage  from  the  traditional 
practice  of  the  Apostles  Paul  and  Peter.  The  friendly  disputants 
agreed  to  differ.1  But  the  controversy  was  renewed  with  more 
acrimony  at  a  later  time.  About  the  close  of  the  second  century, 
Victor,  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Eastern 
prelates,  enjoining  upon  them  the  Western  usage.  On  the 
receipt  of  this  letter,  Polycrates,  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  convened  a 
synod  of  Asiatic  bishops,  and  with  their  concurrence  replied  to 
Victor  that  the  Eastern  Churches  resolved  to  adhere  to  their 
original  practice.  The  Roman  Bishop  hereupon  delivered  an 
Victor  and  edict  of  excommunication  against  the  Churches  of 
Irenaus.  Asia.  Irenseus  of  Lyons,  however,  who,  though  a 
disciple  of  Polycarp,  had  himself  conformed  to  the  Western 
observance,  refused  to  concur  in  the  decision  of  Victor,  and  drew 
up  a  remonstrance  in  the  name  of  the  Churches  of  Gaul,  in  which 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  admonished  to  forbear  from  disturbing 
the  practice  which  the  Eastern  Churches  had  received  from  their 
fathers.  Several  bishops  in  Syria  and  Palestine  also  wrote  strongly 
to  Victor,  claiming  to  speak  with  authority,  as  conversant  with  the 
traditions  of  the  Holy  Land ;  and  the  question  between  the  two 
divisions  of  the  Church  was  allowed  to  slumber  until  the  discus 
sions  at  Nicaea  in  325.  The  chief  interest  of  the  controversy  now 
Value  of  the  to  us  is,  first,  in  its  supposed  bearing  on  the  genuine- 
discussion.  ness  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  ~ ;  and  secondly,  in  its  illus 
tration  of  the  way  in  which  the  growing  arrogance  of  Rome  was 
as  yet  resisted  by  other  parts  of  the  Church. 

2.  The  controversy  as  to  the  validity  of  baptism  as  adminis- 

Heretical      tered  by  reputed  heretics  had  its  origin  in  Africa  about 

Baptism.       ine  beginning  of  the  third  century.     Up  to  that  time 

it  had  never  been  the  custom  to  re-baptize  under  any  circumstances. 

Members  of  heretical  communities  who  had  received  the  ordinance 

1  See  p.  125. 

2  See  Sanday  On  the  Fourth  Gospel,  p.  21 1,  and  Speaker  s  Comm.  (N.  T. 
vol.  I.),  pp.  164-169. 
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were  admitted  into  the  Churches  on  imposition  of  hands,  with 
prayers.  But  in  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor  and  Alexandria 
there  sprung  up  the  custom  of  renewing  the  rite.  Agrippinus, 
Bishop  of  Carthage,  introduced  a  similar  practice  into  the  diocese, 
and  his  great  successor,  Cyprian,  took  the  same  course.  Councils 
held  in  Carthage,  A.D.  252  and  255,  strongly  maintained  the 
necessity  of  re-baptism ;  the  former  assembly  prefacing  the  letter 
in  which  the  decision  was  announced  with  the  words  :  "  It  has 
seemed  good  to  us,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the 
admonition  of  the  Lord  in  many  clear  visions."  The  decision  of 
the  councils  was  transmitted  to  Stephen,  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  by 
him  repudiated  with  great  bitterness.  He  even  refused  to  receive 
the  Carthaginian  messengers  with  ordinary  courtesy,  forbidding 
the  members  of  the  Roman  Church  to  show  them  hospitality  ;  and 
in  a  stern  rescript  to  Cyprian,  declared  that  he  would  hold  no 

communion  with  those  who  maintained  this   "Ana- 
Anabaplistn.     .         .      „  ,  .  „,  . 

baptist  x  practice.  Cyprian  maintained  his  ground. 
Firmilian,  the  Bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  took  the  same 
side,  not  scrupling  to  speak  of  Stephen  as  a  "  schismatic,  who 
had  withdrawn  from  the  unity  of  the  Church  in  allowing  heretical 
baptism."  Without  loss  of  time  another  council  was  summoned  at 
Council  at  Carthage.  Eighty-seven  bishops  attended.  The  words 
Carthage,  of  Cyprian  in  opening  the  council  shed  instructive 
Sept.,  256.  jjgjlt  Qn  t|ie  historic^  question  as  to  the  supremacy  of 
the  Roman  See.  "  It  remains,"  he  said,  "  that  upon  this  same 
matter  each  of  us  should  bring  forward  what  we  think,  judging  no 
man,  nor  rejecting  any  one  from  the  right  of  communion  if  he  should 
think  differently  from  us.  For  neither  does  any  of  us  set  himself  up 
as  a  bishop  of  bishops,  nor  by  tyrannical  terror  does  any  compel 
his  colleague  to  the  necessity  of  obedience ;  since  every  bishop, 
according  to  the  allowance  of  his  liberty  and  power,  has  his  own 
proper  right  of  judgment,  and  can  no  more  be  judged  by  another, 
than  he  himself  can  judge  another.  But  let  us  all  wait  for  the 
judgment  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  only  one  that 

1   This  word  now  first  appears  in  controversy. 
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has  the  power  both  of  preferring  us  in  the  government  of  His 
Church,  and  of  judging  us  in  our  conduct  there."1  The  eighty- 
seven  were  unanimouc,  the  validity  of  baptism  by  heretics 
was  absolutely  disallowed ;  but  it  would  seem  that  from  this 
time  the  question  was  thrown  into  abeyance  by  more  anxious 
interests;  and  a  letter,  part  of  which  is  preserved  by  Eusebius, 
The  question  fr°m  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  to  Stephen,  speaks  of 
dropped.  peace  as  happily  restored ;  Firmilian  of  Cappadocia 
being  expressly  mentioned  as  concurring  with  the  rest.  It  is 
certain  that  the  practice  of  re-baptism  in  any  circumstances  was 
gradually  discontinued,  or  lingered  only  in  heretical  communities 
It  was  expressly  disallowed  by  a  synod  at  Aries,  A.D.  314. 

§    7.    DOCTRINAL    SPECULATIONS. 

i.  No  characteristic  of  early  theology  is  more  marked  than  the 
Divine  greatness  ascribed  by  all  the  Churches  to  JESUS  CHRIST. 

Christ  The  acceptance  of  His  supreme  authority,  the  reverence 
honoured  as  and  adoration  paid  to  Him,  were  simple  and  unques- 

Dimne.  tioningt  Not  yet  had  Christian  thinkers  begun  to 
speculate  as  to  the  mode  of  His  Divine  Being,  or  the  nature  of  the 
connection  between  His  Deity  and  humanity.  The  age  of  defini 
tion  and  distinction  was  yet  to  come ;  at  present,  when  these  were 
attempted,  the  result  was  only  failure ;  and  it  is  mentioned  with 
naive  surprise,  that  when  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  attempted  to  set 
Sabellius  right,  the  g^od  bishop  fell  unawares  into  greater  heresy 
on  the  opposite  side.  It  was  enough  in  that  age  of  conflict  for 
the  believers  to  cry,  in  the  simplicity  of  faith,  "  My  Lord  and  my 
Early  specu-  God  !  "  Still  the  spirit  of  speculation  was  never  wholly 

lations.  absent;  and  it  is  interesting  to  mark  the  earliest 
attempts  to  reduce  "  the  mystery  of  godliness  "  to  the  forms  ot 
human  reason.  The  Gnostics,  proporly  so-called,  have  been  dis 
cussed  in  a  previous  section.  Their  Chris tology  was  but  a  part  of 
their  general  system  of  the  universe,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  was 

1  Works,  A.  N.  L.,  vol.  ii.  p.  197.  seven  bishops  follow.  A  curious  and 
The  individual  verdicts  of  the  eighty-  instructive  record. 
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as  much  heathen  as  Christian ;  but  there  were  others,  professing 
to  rest  on  exclusively  Christian  grounds,  who  endeavoured  in  a 
crude,  unsatisfactory  way  to  explain  the  doctrine  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son. 

2.  The  first psilanthropht^  or  teacher  that  Christ  was  a  "  mere 
Beginnings  0/man>"  appears  to  have  been  one  THEODOTUS,  a  tanner, 

Unitarian-   of  Byzantium,  who  is  said  to  have  denied  the  faith  in 
ism.     Theo-  .  ,     r  .  ...... 

dotus,  ab.    persecution,  and  afterwards  to  have  palliated  his  apos- 

A.D.  193.  tasv  by  the  assertion  that  he  had  not  denied  God,  but 
a  man.  About  the  year  193,  Theodotus  appears  in  Rome,  where 
he  was  excommunicated  by  the  zealous  Victor,  but  gained  ad 
herents  ;  a  bishop  being  appointed  over  the  heretic  congregation, 
one  Natalius,  a  confessor,  "  at  a  salary  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
denarii  a  month."  2 

The  Theodotian  tenets  seem  to  have  been  revived  a  few  years 
later  by  Artemon,  who  differed  from  his  predecessor,  chiefly  in 
denying  the  miraculous  conception,  which  Theodotus  had  acknow 
ledged.  Artemon  appears  to  have  gained  many  adherents  for  a 
time 3 ;  and  a  work  entitled  TJie  Labyrinth,  from  which  Eusebius 
makes  some  extracts,  was  written  against  him ;  but  his  doctrine 
was  soon  superseded  by  the  bolder  heresy  of  Noetus,  Praxeas,  and 
Paul  of  Samosata. 

3.  We  have  already  had  a  glimpse   ot   PRAXEAS  in    Rome, 
Praxeas,  A.D.  where,  being  honoured  as  a  confessor,  he  had  success- 

ab.  190.  fuiiy  resisted  the  influence  of  the  Montanist  party  on 
the  Bishop  Eleutherus.  After  this,  however,  he  fell  into  heresy,  as 
the  Montanist  Tertullian  eagerly  shows.  Th^  effort  of  Praxeas 
seems  to  have  been  to  define  more  explicitly  the  Word  of  God  ; 

1  S.     T.    Coleridge  ;    from    ;//tXoc  plored   clemency  with  much   earnest- 
aj'OowTroy,  "mere  man."  ness,  and  pointed  to  the  strokes  of  the 

2  Eusebius,    Bk.    v.    ch.    28.     The  angels'  lashes  he  had  received,  he  was 
historian  gives  a  curious  account  of  the  at    last     scarcely    admitted    to    corn- 
conversion  of  Natalius  at  a  later  time,  munion." 

having  been  severely  flogged  by  angels  3  It  is  remarkable  that  Crellius,  one 

through  the  whole  of  one  night,  and  in  of  the  founders  of  modern   Unitarian- 

the  morning  repairing  to   the   Bishop  ism,  a  thousand  years  afterwards  chose 

Zephyi  inus,  entreating  re-admission  to  to  be  called  an  "  Artemoniie  "  rather 

the  Church;    "and   although   he  im-  than  a  "  Socinian." 
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taking  the  twofold  Latin  rendering  of  the  Greek  Xoyog,  ratio  and 
sermo.  The  former,  according  to  him,  was  the  hidden  thought, 
the  latter  the  outward  expression.  No  personal  distinction  existed  ; 
the  Father  was  God  in  Himself,  the  Son,  God  revealed.  To  this 
the  reply  of  Tertullian  and  others  was,  that  in  this  case  God  the 
Patripassian-  Father  must  have  suffered  in  the  person  of  Christ ;  and 
ism.  hence  the  name  of  Patripassians  or  Theopaschites, 
applied  to  Praxeas  and  his  followers.  They  appear,  however, 
to  have  repudiated  the  name.  "  The  Father,"  says  Praxeas,  "  did 
not  suffer  in  the  Son,  but  with  the  Son  "  (compassus  esf}.  They 
themselves  preferred  the  appellation  of  Monarchians,  "assertorsof 
one  principle  "  in  the  Godhead,  a  tide  nearly  akin  to  the  modern 
Unitarian.  In  this  controversy  it  was  that  the  words  Trinitas  and 
persona  are  first  introduced  into  theological  language  by  Tertullian, 
in  reference  to  the  Divine  subsistence. 

4.  Praxeas  taught  in  Rome  and  Africa  ;  a  yet  more  noted 
Noitus,  A.D.  advocate  of  similar  views  soon  afterwards  appeared  in 
ab.  200.  Asia.  This  was  NOETUS,  a  native  of  Smyrna,  or  of 
Ephesus.  In  the  main  agreeing  with  Praxeas,  he  distinctly  avowed 
the  Patripassian  doctrine  ;  "  said,"  according  to  Hippolytus,  "  that 
Christ  was  the  Father  Himself,  and  that  the  Father  was  begotten, 
and  suffered,  and  died,"  ....  "arguing  in  this  manner:  the 
Scriptures  declare  one  God,  even  the  Father :  this  being  manifest, 
and  it  being  acknowledged  that  there  is  but  one  God,  it  follows 
of  necessity  that  He  suffered  ;  for  Christ  was  God,  and  He  suffered 
for  us,  being  the  Father,  that  He  might  be  able  to  save  us."  It 
is  maintained  by  some  that  Noe'tus  was  the  precursor  of  Praxeas  ; 
chiefly  because  Hippolytus  *•  avers  that  Zephyrinus  and  Callistus, 
bishops  of  Rome,  were  led  into  Patripassian  error  through  the 
teaching  of  Cleomenes,  a  disciple  of  Epigorms,  who  himself  had 
learned  the  doctrine  from  Noe'tus.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
view  of  Neander  seems  correct,  that  the  doctrine  of  Praxeas,  as 
a  priori  we  should  suspect,  was  the  earlier  in  date,  and  that  the 
two  Roman  bishops  were  led  into  the  heresy  by  the  disciples  of 
1  See  Bunsen's  Hippolytus^  vol.  i.  p.  114. 
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Praxeas— "  Noetians,"  as  Neander  has  it,  "  before  Noetus."     The 

Interposition  name  of  the  illustrious  Origen  once  appears  in  con- 

ofOrigen.    nection  with  this  controversy.    On  visiting  Arabia  in  the 

year  244,  he  finds  that  Beryllus,  Bishop  of  Bostria,  has  embraced 

the  Patripassian  doctrine,  and  \vins  him  back  by  his  arguments  to 

the  orthodox  Church. 

5.  The  name,  however,  most  closely  connected  with  this  form 
Sabellius,  ()f  heresy  is  that  of  SABELLIUS.  He  was  a  native  of 
ab.  A.D.  250.  the  Libyan  Pentapolis  (perhaps  of  Ptolemais),  and  is 
first  heard  of  in  Rome  in  the  episcopate  of  Zephyrinus.  Here,  it  is 
said,  he  was  converted  to  Noetianism  by  Callistus.  Returning  to 
Africa,  he  began  to  teach  this  doctrine  ;  his  first  antagonist  being 
Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  in  attempting  to  refute 
Sabellius  employed  expressions  which  savoured  of  Tritheism. 
Dionysius  of  Rome  interfered,  and  the  Alexandrian  bishop  wrote 
a  work  intended  at  once  as  a  retractation  on  his  own  part,  and  as 
a  refutation  of  Sabellius.  The  Sabellian  doctrine  is  thus  stated 
by  Theodoret :  "  He  taught  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  be  of  one  substance  (hypostasis)  and  one  Person 
with  three  names  ;  speaking  of  the  same  sometimes  as  Father, 
sometimes  as  Holy  Ghost :  saying  that  in  the  Old  Testament 
He  delivered  the  Law  as  Father,  and  in  the  New  became  incarnate 
as  the  Son,  and  descended  on  the  apostles  as  the  Holy  Spirit." 

Sabellius,  according  to  Epiphanius,  illustrated  the  distinction 
beween  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  by  the  metaphor  of  the  sun,  "  saying 
that  God,  like  the  sun,  sent  forth  a  beam  which  returned  to  Him 
self  (in  the  Ascension),1  after  which  He  communicated  Himself  to 
individual  souls  through  separate  and  distinct  beams  of  the  Divine 
life,  by  means  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  doctrine  of  Platysmu* 
(/rXorvo-juoc,  dilatation)  seems  to  have  been  originated  by  Sabellius, 
although  its  full  discussion  belongs  to  a  later  age.  According  to  this 

"  If  we  seek  for  a  difference  be-  Christ  ;  whereas  Sabellius  supposed  it 

tween  the  theory  of  Sabellius  and  those  to  be  only  a  part,  \\  hich  w  as  put  forth 

of  his  predecessors,  we  are  perhaps  to  like  an  emanation,  and  was  again  ab- 

say  that  Noetus  supposed  the  whole  soibed  in  the  Deity."— Bui  ion. 
Divinity  of  the  Father  to  be  in  Jesus 
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the  Monad  "  dilates  "  into  a  Triad  for  the  purposes  of  redemption, 
and  the  Triad  contracts  again  into  a  Monad  when  the  work  is 
done,  "  that  God  may  be  all  in  all."  A  council  held  in  Rome  under 
Stephen,  A.D.  258,  unequivocally  condemned  the  Sabellian  tenets; 
but  they  lingered  in  the  Church  until  for  a  time  superseded  by 
the  more  subtle  and  attractive  errors  of  Arianism. 

6.  In  this  connection  PAUL  of  Samosata  ought  not  to  be  passed 
Paul  of     over-     As  Bishop  of  Antioch  we  have  already  seen 

Samosata,  him,  at  the  time  of  the  great  struggle  between  A  urelian 
and  Zenobia,  and  have  noted  in  connection  with  his 
deposition  the  first  instance  of  the  interference  of  the  Roman 
imperial  power  with  ecclesiastical  affairs.1  The  ground  of  Paul's 
deposition  was  his  adoption  of  Monarchian  views,  although  with 
some  modifications.  According  to  Epiphanius,  "  he  revived  the 
heresy  of  Artemon ;  he  taught  God  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Spirit  to  be  one  God ;  that  the  Word  (Logos)  and  Spirit  of  God 
are  always  in  God,  as  reason  in  the  heart  of  man ;  and  that  the 
Son  of  God  has  no  distinct  subsistence,  but  subsists  in  God  Him- 

c  .,  .  self;  that  the  Word  came  and  dwelt  in  the  man  Jesus." 
Antioch,  A.D.  One  of  the  largest  councils  ever  convened,  attended 

265,  269.  kv  an  jmmense  number  of  bishops,  sat  at  Antioch  in 
discussion  upon  this  matter.  Paul  denied  his  heterodoxy,  and 
endeavoured  by  casuistry,  and  the  use  of  ambiguous  phrases,  to 
conceal  it  the  Synod,  on  the  contrary,  endeavoured  to  unravel  his 
arguments  and  detect  his  heresy,  and  at  the  same  time  to  expose 
his  blasphemy  against  Christ ;  but  the  aged  Firmillian,  Bishop  of 
Csesarea  in  Cappadocia,  objected  to  come  to  a  decision  which 
might  destroy  the  unity  of  the  Church  ;  and  so,  for  the  present,  the 
matter  rested.  This  was  in  A.D.  265  ;  but  as  the  heresy  continued 
to  gain  ground,  a  second  council  was  convened  at  Antioch  in  A.D. 
269,  at  the  instance  of  Malchion,  a  presbyter  of  the  Church,  who, 
by  his  dialectic  powers,  forced  Paul  to  an  avowal  of  his  doctrines. 
The  end  was  that  the  bishop  was  deposed,  and  one  Domnus 
appointed  in  his  stead.  By  the  favour  of  Zenobia,  Paul  continued 

1  See  p.  84. 
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to  hold  the  church  and  palace  until  Aurelian's  victory,  when  he 
was  compelled  to  retire.  His  followers,  variously  called  Paulianists 
or  Samosatines,  continued  to  exist  as  a  heretical  sect  until  they 
were  absorbed  in  the  Arians. 

7.  Another  theological  controversy  which  fiercely  raged  for 
The  Origtnist  several  years  so  completely  received  its  form  from  one 
Controversy.  man,  and  was  withal  so  various  in  its  topics,  that  it  can 
only  be  called  after  his  name — the  Origenist  controversy.  The  inde 
pendent  spirit  of  Origen,  his  versatility  and  amazing  energy,  were  a 
disturbing  element  in  the  Church  during  his  lifetime  ;  and  long  after 
his  death  the  controversy  about  his  character  and  opinions  was 
often  renewed.  In  his  lifetime  he  was  excommunicated  and  driven 
from  Alexandria,  over  the  Catechetical  School  of  which  he  had 
long  presided ;  but  this  was  rather  for  a  breach  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline  than  for  alleged  heterodoxy.  The  charge  of  heresy,  at 
least,  was  made  secondary  to  that  of  having  received  uncanonical 
ordination  at  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.1  It  appears, 
however,  that  no  effect  was  given  to  this  sentence  out  of  Alex 
andria  :  Origen  having  been  recognized  as  a  Christian  advocate 
and  teacher  in  Greece,  Arabia,  and  Palestine,  from  his  deposition, 
A.D.  232,  to  his  death  in  Tyre  twenty  years  later. 

His  alleged  heretical  teachings  related  to  the  Divine  Essence, 
the  human  soul,  and  the  final  destiny  of  man.  On 

On^en  s  J 

alleged  the  first  he  was  said  to  hold  the  doctrine  of  "  Subordi- 
ffereriet.  nation,"  the  Son  being  but  an  emanation  from  the 
Father,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  from  both.  On  the  ground  of  this 
belief  he  has  been  termed  the  father  of  Arianism  ;  but  the  candid 
student  of  his  own  words  will  find  thus  far  the  anticipation  of  the 
Nicene  decisions  on  the  doctrine  of  Eternal  Generation  and  the 
Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Thes^  doctrines,  in  fact,  Origen 
was  the  first  to  formulate.  More  questionable  was  his  belief  in  the 
pre-existence  of  Christ's  human  soul,  a  necessary  result  of  his 
anthropology.  For  on  the  second  topic  Origen  undoubtedly  held 
the  pre-existence  in  the  spiritual  world  of  all  human  souls — a 

4  See  p.  I2g. 
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reminiscence  of  the  well-known  Platonic  doctrine, — but  coupled 
with  this  the  belief  in  a  kind  of  transmigration,  a  succession  of  pro 
bations  and  falls  having  anticipated  the  earthly  history  of  man.  In 
the  third  place,  Origen  taught  that  the  future  life  also  would  be  a 
scene  of  probation,  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  not  being 
necessarily  final,  and  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ  extending 
His  Uni-  even  to  the  fallen  angels.  Origen  is  thus  the  father 
versahsm,  of  Universalism.  Some  passages  in  his  writings  were 
also  thought  to  prove  that  he  held  the  doctrine  of  ultimate 
absorption — or,  in  other  words,  that  individual  existence  would  be 
eventually  lost  in  God. 

These  several  opinions,  though  controverted,  were  not  form 
ally  condemned  by  the  Church  until  a  succeeding  age : l  in  fact, 
as  yet  Origenism  was  rather  a  method  of  thought  than  a  formulated 
series  of  doctrines. 

1  The    first  explicit  condemnation  was  renewed  in  an  edict  of  the  Emperot 

was    by    Synods   in    Alexandria   and  Justinian,  as  well  as  by  a  Council  in 

Jerusalem,  A.D.  399  and  400  (Hefele,  Constantinople,  A.D.  541. 
vol.  ii.  p.  418)  ;  and  the  condemnation 
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INTRODUCTION. 

r.  HPnE  heroic  age  of  the  Church  had  passed  away,  and  that  of 

theological  disputation  followed.     It  was  only  externally 

Characteristics  tnat  " tne  Church  had  rest."     Men  who  had  died  for 

of  the  age.  their  faith  were  succeeded  by  those  who  set  them 
selves  to  analyze  it;  and  the  clash  of  opinions  rivalled  the  older 
conflicts  in  acrimony  if  not  in  bloodshed.  The  whole  period  may 
be  marked  into  sections,  according  to  the  predominant  theological 
dispute.  Doctrines  were  defined  as  they  never  could  have  been 
had  not  every  tenet  in  turn  been  assailed,  questioned,  or  exagger 
ated.  The  creeds  formulated  during  this  period  have  been  a  legacy 
to  all  Christendom  :  and  although  they  bear  the  impress  of  the 
warfare  in  which  every  article  was  fashioned,  they  have  ever  since 
been  accepted  as  substantially  expressing  the  common  faith. 
Meantime  the  imperial  patronage  and  interference  brought  new 
evils  and  dangers  in  their  train.  It  was  harder  to  resist  the 
temptations  to  worldliness  and  luxury,  to  hypocrisy  and  ambition, 
than  it  had  boen  to  confess  Christ  in  the  face  of  persecution. 
More  than  once, — and  no  wonder, — there  was  a  bitter  reaction  in 
the  direction  of  heathenism.  But,  amidst  all,  the  truth  held  on 
its  way ;  many  great  and  noble  men  withstood  the  decline  of  faith. 
To  this  age  the  most  illustrious  writers  of  the  Church  belong ;  and 
amid  the  mass  of  professed  Christians,  the  great  essentials  of  faith 
and  love  may  be  discerned. 

2.    The   period   is   marked,    at   the   commencement,   by   the 
Beginning  and  accessi°n  of  an  emperor  to  undisputed  sway ;  at  the 

end  of  the      end,  by  the  power  and  pretension  of  a  Roman  bishop. 
From   the   "  first  of  Christian    Emperors  "  to   "  the 

O 
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last  of  the  Fathers,"  the  way  at  every  step  is  fraught  with  interest  ; 
and  this  change  in  the  chief  personage  of  the  scene  is  very  signifi 
cant.  The  narrative  of  the  gradual  downfall  of  Rome  beneath 
the  barbarian  conquerors  belongs  to  secular  history ;  but  as  im 
perialism  declined,  sacerdotalism  put  forth  new  claims.  The 
monarchy,  the  senate,  every  ancient  and  venerable  institution  of 
Rome  had  disappeared  ;  the  Church  remained,  the  sole  link  with 
the  past.  Ecclesiastical  power  became  the  chief  influence  left 
among  men  ;  and  the  result  was  the  secularity  and  corruption  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

3.  First  of  all,  therefore,  in  surveying  this  period  the  student 

Order  of  the    of  ecclesiastical    history   has   to   examine   the   new 

history.        relations  between  the  Church  and  the  Empire — the 

victories  and  the  diffusion  of  at  least  a  nominal  Christianity.     It 

will   be  convenient,  then,  to  obtain   a   general  view  of  Church 

organization  and  life  during  these  three  centuries.     The  leading 

Church  writers  will  be  enumerated  in  a  following  chapter;  and 

the  way  will  thus  be  clear  to  speak  of  the  great  theological  conflicts 

by  which  above  all  things  this  age  was  characterised. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE   CHURCH   AND   THE   EMPIRE. 
§    I.  CONSTANTINE    AND    HIS    IMMEDIATE    SUCCESSORS. 

Constantino,  sole  Emp.  A.D.  323     Constantius,  Emp.  A.D.  350 
Constantine  II.,      ,,        ,,     337     Julian,  sole  Emp.  361-363 
Constans,  ,,        ,,     340 

OCARCELY  any  great  man  of  antiquity  is  harder  to  estimate 
^  than  CONSTANTINE.  His  character  and  career  are  described 
Character  of  for  us  both  by  heathen  and  by  Christian  annalists, 
Constantine.  W]1O  are  \^  by  t|iejr  respective  prejudices  to  views 
perhaps  equally  extreme.  His  adoption  of  the  Christian  cause 
may  have  been  only  far-seeing  policy  ;  and  yet  there  are  indications 
in  his  words  and  acts  that  he  had  some  true  sense  of  Christian 
principle;  while  his  voluntarily  remaining  to  the  last  in  the 
humiliating  position  of  a  catechumen  betokens  rather  a  sensitive 
ness  of  conscience  than  a  mere  calculation  of  the  advantages  to 
be  gained  by  a  death-bed  baptism.  The  murder  of  his  son,  and 
afterwards  of  his  wife,  in  the  fury  of  an  Eastern  despot,  have  left 
an  ineffaceable  stain  upon  his  name ; J  and  it  is  told  to  the  honour 
of  the  heathen  priesthood  that  when  he  sought  for  expiation  at 
their  altars,  he  was  sternly  repulsed,  as  "  for  such  crimes  there 
could  be  no  atonement."  That  the  ministers  of  Christianity  were 
ready  to  condone  his  guilt  may  not  have  been  altogether  to  their 
discredit ;  as  the  imperial  penitent,  if  sincere,  could  not  have 

1    But   some  writers  (as  Niebuhr)     in  an  unnatural  conspiracy  against  his 
believe  that  Crispus  was  really  a  traitor     father  when  detected  and  executed, 
and  would-be  parricide  ;  being  engaged 
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been  shut  out  from  the  assurance  given  to  meaner  transgressors, 
liiat  all  sin  may  be  forgiven. 

The  history  of  this  emperor's  connection  with  the  Nicene 
Establishment  Council,  and  the  succeeding  controversies  between 
oj Christianity.  t]ie  Arian  and  Athanasian  parties,  belong  to  a  subse 
quent  chapter.  The  attitude  which  he  assumed  towards  Chris 
tianity  was  in  part  the  natural  consequence  of  the  old  traditions 
of  the  empire,  according  to  which  the  supremacy  of  the  ruler,  in 
religious  as  in  other  matters,  was  held  unquestioned.  A  title 
of  the  emperor  from  the  days  of  Augustus  had  been  Pontifex 
Maximus,  nor  was  the  appellation  laid  aside  until  forty  years  after 
the  death  of  Constantine.  He  was  therefore  the  acknowledged 
head  of  both  the  Pagan  and  the  Christian  systems,  so  long  as  the 
two  co-existed  ;  while  the  preference  of  Constantine  for  the  latter 
amounted  to  its  virtual  establishment  as  the  religion  of  the 
empire.  Some  of  the  immediate  consequences  of  this  great 
change  were  the  following  : — 

i.  Reform  of  ancient  customs.     One  of  the  first  acts  of  Con- 
Immediate     stantine  was  to  abolish  the  punishment  of  crucifixion  ; 

Consequences,  the  cross  being  henceforth  held  too  sacred  to  be 
associated  with  the  ignominy  of  a  public  execution.  Steps  were 
also  taken  for  the  suppression  of  gladiatorial  conflicts,  the  first 
edict  on  the  subject  being  addressed  by  Constantine  to  the 
prefects  of  Phoenicia,  A.D.  325.  "Bloody  spectacles  are  not 
pleasing  in  a  time  of  civil  and  domestic  peace,  wherefore  we 

Ancient  ens-  altogether  prohibit  gladiators."  In  Constantinople 
toms  abolished,  itself  these  brutal  sports  were  never  introduced ;  in 
Rome  they  lingered  until  suppressed  by  Honorius,  A.D.  404,  on 
occasion  of  the  heroic  interference  of  the  monk  Telemachus,  who 
threw  himself  into  the  arena,  separated  the  combatants,  and  was 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  enraged  multitude.  The  amphitheatre, 
however,  still  flourished,  and  fights  with  wild  beasts  were  never 
wholly  discontinued.1 

1  Dr.  Schafif  (Ch.  Hist.,  vol.  ii.  p.     Spain  and  South  America  are  a  relic 
125)  remarks  that  the   bull    fights   of    of  these  fierce  Roman  sports.     In  the 
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In  regard  again  to  the  treatment  of  women,  the  legislation  01 
Treatment  of  Constantine  showed  the  influence  of  Christian  ideas. 
Women.       Severe    laws    were    enacted    against    concubinage, 
adultery,  and  violence.     The  right  of  divorce  was  limited.     The 
Old  Testament  prohibitions  of  marriage  within  certain  degrees  of 
affinity  were  adopted.    The  right  of  control  over  their  own  property 
was  given  to  women,  save  in  the  case  of  landed  estate ;  while,  out 
of  regard  for  their  modesty,  they  were  forbidden  to  appear  in  person 
before  the  courts.    The  worth  of  manhood  began  to  be  recognized. 
Respect  to       Criminals  were  to  be  no  longer  branded  on  the  fore- 
Manhood.    head,  "  that  the  human  countenance,  formed  after  the 
image  of  heavenly  beauty,  might  not  be  defaced."    Even  the  deeply- 
rooted  institution  of  slavery  felt  the  new  influence  ;  and  though 
it  was  reserved  for  later  emperors  to  carry  on  the  ameliorating 
work,  Constantine  at  least  provided  facilities  for  manumission.1 

2.    Authorization   of  Church   Laws.     The   decisions   of    the 

Ctwrch  dc-     °ffic^s   °f    the   Churches   on    matters   of    dispute 

cisions  author-  between    Christians   were  invested   by  Constantine 

ized  by  law.     ^-^  IQ^  authority<     u  The  judgment  of  the  priests 

ought  so  to  be  accounted  of  as  if  the  Lord  Himself  were  present, 
and  decided."  Heretics,  when  deposed  by  the  judgment  of  the 
Church  courts,  were  strictly  forbidden  to  exercise  their  ministry. 
The  decrees  of  General  Councils  became  laws  of  the  empire. 
The  church  buildings,  again,  were  held  as  an  inviolable  asylum. 
Right  of  Thither  virgins  fled  from  profligate  pursuit,  debtors 
Sanctuary.  from  inexorable  creditors,  slaves  from  cruel  masters, 
even  the  accused  from  their  accusers,  that  the  bishop  by  his 
mediation  might  procure  justice,  protection,  or  mercy.  Closely 
connected  with  this  privilege  was  the  right  of  intercession.  As  in 
heathen  days  the  vestal  virgins  had  been  allowed  to  interpose  on 
behalf  of  criminals,  so  now  to  the  ministers  of  Christianity  was 
conceded  the  right  of  interference  for  the  accused  or  oppressed. 

Western  Empire,  Theodoric  (King  of          !  The  clergy  were  permitted  by  n 

Italy,    493-526)     replaced    the    fights  law  of    Conslantine,  "  to  emancipate 

with  wild  beasts  by  military  spectacles  ;  their  slaves  simply  by  their  own  word, 

whence  the  tournaments  of  the  middle  without  the  witnesses  and  ceremonies 

ages.  required  in  other  cases." 
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It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  ecclesiastical  prerogatives  thus 
conceded  would  be  often  abused  ;  and  in  fact  we  have  in  this 
legislation  the  germs  of  the  arrogance  with  which  the  clergy  in 
after  days  intruded  into  the  secular  sphere. 

3.  Direct  legislation  on  behalf  of  Christianity.     At  a  very  early 

Sunday  period  of  his  reign,  Constantine  enacted  laws  for  the 
enactments,  observance  of  Sunday— "  the  venerable  day  of  the 
sun,"  as  he  terms  it  in  a  law  of  A.D.  321,  perhaps  with  a  twofold 
reference  to  Apollo  the  sun-god  and  to  the  risen  Christ.  On  this 
day  the  sitting  of  the  courts  was  forbidden,  with  all  secular  labour, 
except  the  tillage  of  farms  and  vineyards  in  the  country.  The 
manumission  of  slaves  on  the  Sunday  was  permitted,  as  an  act  of 
benevolence  appropriate  to  the  day  of  redemption.  On  the  Lord's 
day  military  exercise  was  forbidden,  all  soldiers,  according  to 
Eusebius,  being  enjoined  to  offer  a  prayer  for  the  Emperor.1 
Friday  was  also  to  be  honoured  as  the  day  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion. 
Special  immunities  were  granted  to  the  clergy,  as  exemption  from 
military  duty  and  from  costly  public  burdens.2  The  possessions 
Legislation  in  °^  ^ie  Church  were  at  first  exempted  from  the  land- 

religions       tax,    but    this    privilege    was    afterwards    revoked. 

matters.  Buildings  and  estates  confiscated  in  the  Diocletian 
persecution  were  restored.  The  erection  of  oratories  and  places 
of  worship  where  needed  was  enjoined;  large  donations  were 
made  to  different  churches ;  the  due  administration  of  ecclesi 
astical  funds  was  regulated  by  enactment ;  bequests  for  Christian 
uses  were  legalized  ;  and  where  confessors  or  martyrs  had  died 
intestate  and  without  near  kindred,  their  possessions  were  to  lapse 
to  the  nearest  church.3 

1  Euseb.,  Life  of  Constantine,  Bk.  Thee  long  to  preserve  to  us,  safe  and 

IV.  ch.  xx.    The  prayer  ran  as  follows  :  triumphant,  our  Emperor  Constantine 

"  We  acknowledge  Thee  the  only  God ;  and  his  pious  son." 
we  own  Thee  as  our  King,  and    im-  The  prayer,  it  appears,  was  to  be 

plore    Thy   succour.     By  Thy  favour  repeated  by  pagan  as  well  as  Christian 

have  we  gotten  the  victory;  through  soldiers  "at  a  given  signal  "and  "in 

Thee  are  we  mightier  than  our  enemies,  the  Latin  tongue." 
We  render  thanks  for  Thy  past  benefits,  2  Euseb.,  Life  of  Constantine,  Bk 

and    trust   Thee  for   future   blessings.  II.  ch.  xlv. 
Together  we  pray  to  Thee,  and  beseech  3  Ibid.,  Bk.  II.  ch.  xxxvi. 
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Through  such  measures  a  great  store  of.  wealth  was  rapidly 
The  Forged  accumulated  by  the  Churches,  in  many  cases  with 
Decretals.  unfavourable  influence  on  the  purity  and  simplicity 
of  the  faith.  A  forgery  of  the  eighth  century  purports  to  be  a 
document  from  the  hand  of  Constantine,  granting  to  the  bishops 
of  Rome  the  patrimony  of  Peter  and  the  sovereignty  of  Italy  and 
the  West ;  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  empire  to  Byzantium  in  the 
East  having  been,  as  it  is  alleged,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the 
grant.  The  controversy  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  "  Decretals '' 
and  the  fact  of  the  "  Donation  "  was  once  eagerly  waged,1  but 
they  are  now  universally  discredited. 

4.  Direct  enactments  against  idolatry.     The  principle  of  Con- 
Idolatry       stantine  was  one  of  religious  toleration  ;  and  it  would 
tolerated,       perhaps   have   been   impossible   for   him  wholly  to 
repress  the  ancient  religion.     Accordingly,  the  idol  temples  still 
remained  open  for  worship ;  impure  and  bloody  rites  being  for 
bidden.2     Eusebius   records  the  destruction  of  certain   temples 
dedicated  to  Venus  and  to  ^Esculapius.     From  many  others  the 
Idol  temples    images  and  statues  were  removed,  some  being  trans- 
dismantltd.     ferred   to  the  public  squares  and  museums,  others 
being  broken  up  for  the  sake  of  the  precious  metal  of  which  they 
were  made.     Little  or  no  spirit  of  resistance  seems  to  have  been 
aroused  among  the  heathen  themselves ;    they  were  content  to 
malign  the  Emperor  without  opposing  his  policy.    In  the  decaying 
paganism  of  the  Roman  world  the  martyr  spirit  had  no  place. 

Constantine  died  A.D.  337,  in    the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Baptism  and   It  was  at  Nicomedia,  in  Bithynia,  that  he  felt  his 

Constantint     en<^   to   ^>e  near-     Sending  for  the  bishops  of  the 

A.D.  337.      neighbourhood,  Eusebius  the  Arian  being  chief,  he 

asked  for  baptism  at  their  hands ;  saying  that  he  had  hoped  to 

be  baptized  in  the  Jordan,  after  the  pattern  of  Christ ;  but  God 

having  determined  otherwise,  he  was  now  ready  to  devote  himself 

1  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall.  ch.  xlix.  note  68. 

2  Life  of  Constantine,  Bk.  III.  chs.  liv.-lviii. 
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to  His  service,  whether  for  life  or  for  death.  Putting  off  the 
imperial  purple,  he  received  the  symbolic  rite,  and  remained 
clad  in  the  white  baptismal  robe  until  his  death,  May  22,  the 
feast  of  Pentecost.  His  remains  were  removed  in  a  golden 
coffin  with  great  pomp  to  Constantinople,  and  entombed  in  the 
Church  of  the  Apostles,  while  "  the  Roman  senate,  after  its 
ancient  custom,  proudly  ignoring  the  great  religious  revolution  of 
the  age,  enrolled  him  among  the  gods  of  the  heathen  Olympus."  x 

The  three  sons  and  successors  of  Constantine  commenced 
Constantinf s  tndr  reign  by  assassinating  all  the  near  relatives  of 

Successors.  t}ie  Emperor.2  Only  two  escaped,  of  whom  one  was 
Julian,  destined  in  his  short  life  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
history  of  religious  thought.  Of  the  three  emperors,  CONSTANTINE 
was  early  slain  (A.D.  340)  in  a  struggle  with  his  brother  CONSTANS, 
who  himself,  ten  years  later,  died  by  an  assassin's  hand,  after  an 
inglorious  rule  over  the  West.  CONSTANTIUS  now  became  sole 
emperor,  and,  recognizing  without  comprehending  the  revolution 
which  had  taken  place  in  human  thought,  endeavoured  to  suppress 
paganism  by  force.  Heathen  temples  were  confiscated,  and  the 

Measures  k°°ty  given  to  the  Church.  Sacrifices  to  the  gods, 
against  whether  public  or  private,  were  prohibited  on  pain 

Paganism.  of  deathj  although  ia  vain>  The  profession  of  Chris 
tianity  was  now  imperative  on  all  who  would  rise  in  the  State,  and 
tended,  therefore,  to  become  more  and  more  of  an  unreality.  In 
all  the  doctrinal  controversies  of  the  Church  the  Emperor  took  an 
ignorant  and  arbitrary  part,  delighting,  like  his  father,  to  be  called 
"a  bishop  of  bishops,"  and,  like  him,  also  deferring  baptism  till 
the  approach  of  death.  In  vain  did  the  more  noble-minded 
Christians  protest  alike  against  the  intolerance  shown  towards 

1  Schaff,  ii.  37.  sons.      The    two     youngest    sons     of 

2  In  this  truly  Oriental    massacre  Constantius  were  spared  :    Callus,   on 
three   brothers    of    Constantine    were  account  of  his  sickness  ;  Julian,   then 
killed — Constantius,    Dalmatius,    and  but  six  years  old,  because  of  his  tender 
llarmibatianus  ;    also    seven   of  their  years. 
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paganism,1  and  the  interference  with  the  Church.  The  more 
thoughtful  of  the  heathen  looked  on  with  wonder  or  scorn,  and, 
ignorant  as  they  were  of  an  unperverted  Christianity,  condemned 
the  now  dominant  religion  as  hostile  alike  to  culture  and  patriot 
ism.  It  is  only  too  probable  that,  but  for  the  brief  reaction 
which  ensued,  the  Church  would  have  sunk  beneath  its  own 
corruptions. 

JULIAN,   surnamed   the  Apostate,  because   after   a   Christian 

Julian  "  th:    training  and  profession  he  turned  to  pagan  belief, 

Em/.  jJo.      had,  as  already  stated,  escaped,  with  his  half-brother 

361-363.  Gallus,  the  massacre  which  followed  the  death  of 
their  grandfather  Constantine.  Though  but  children  at  the  time, 
they  had  received  some  lasting  impression  from  the  terror  of 
the  scene  ;  and  the  religion  in  which,  by  command  of  their 
uncle  Constantius,  they  were  trained,  could  scarcely  have  been 
attractive  to  their  young  minds.  They  were  retained  in  ob 
scurity  and  comparative  poverty ;  at  an  early  age  being  sent  to 
Macellum,  among  the  mountains  of  Cappadocia,  where  they  were 

His  early      carefully   educated    under   ecclesiastical    influence ; 

training.  Julian  especially  displaying  an  ardent  love  for 
literature,  with  a  great  taste  for  philosophical  speculation.  He 
had  access  to  the  library  of  George  of  Cappadocia,2  where  he 
eagerly  read  the  old  Greek  authors,  and  unconsciously  became 
imbued  with  the  ideas  of  the  old  mythology.  The  martyr-annals 
of  the  Church  at  the  same  time  filled  his  imagination,  and  he 
professed  himself  a  Christian,  attending  the  worship  of  the 
Church,  and  even  discharging  the  office  of  reader.  When  Julian 
was  nineteen  the  brothers  were  recalled  to  Constantinople.  Gallus 
was  soon  after  raised  to  the  rank  of  Caesar,  but,  proving  himself  a 
weak  and  cruel  ruler,  was  slain  A.D.  354.  Julian  meantime  was 
sent  to  Nicomedia  to  continue  his  studies,  there  coming  under  the 

1  Other   Christian   teachers,    how-  2  Regarded  by  Gibbon  and  others 

ever,  justified  this  intolerance  by  the  as  the  St.  George  of  the  legends — the 

conduct  of  the  Israelites  towards  the  tutelary  saint  of  England.     But  see 

people  of  Canaan.  ch.  iv.'§  4,  9,  p.  284. 
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influence  of  Platonizing  teachers,  especially  one  Maximus,  from 

Ephesus,  by  whom  he  was  instructed  in  the  mystical  explanations 

Julian        °f  polytheism  that  were   current   in  the  school   of 

professes       Asia.      From    this  time   Julian   became   an  ardent 

paganism.      votarv  of  tjie  ol(j    mythology,  although  for  a  time 

retaining  from  prudence  the  mark  of  the  Christian  profession. 

Being  after  a  while  permitted  by  the  jealous  Emperor  to  retire 
to  Athens,  Julian  gave  himself  with  eagerness  to  the  study  of  the 
ancient  Greek  literature  and  religion,  being  associated  with  young 
men  who  afterwards  became  great  in  the  Christian  Church,  as 
Basil  of  Csesarea  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzus.  Here  Julian  was 
initiated  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  Being  recalled  from 
Athens  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  he  was  nominated  to  the  dignity 
of  Caesar,  and  sent  to  Gaul,  where  his  popularity  and  success 
roused  anew  the  jealousy  of  Constantius.  But  Julian  was  now 
strong  enough  to  throw  off  the  mask,  and,  as  an  avowed  adherent 
of  the  ancient  mythology,  he  advanced  to  meet  the  Emperor, 
passing  through  Athens  upon  his  way,  and  there  causing  the 
closed  temples  of  Pallas  and  other  heathen  deities  to  be  reopened 
for  worship.  At  this  juncture  Constantius  unexpectedly  died ; 
Julians  an<^  Ju^an>  finding  himself,  to  his  own  astonishment, 
Accession,  undisputed  master  of  the  empire,  attributed  his  ele- 
A-D-  J6«-  vation  and  safety  to  the  favour  of  the  gods.  Hence 
his  first  acts  as  emperor  were  directed  to  the  revival  of  paganism. 
Accepting,  after  the  manner  of  his  predecessors,  the  title  of 
Pontifex  Maximus,  he  proclaimed  himself  the  guardian  of  the 
ancient  religion. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  proscribe  Christianity.  The  earlier 
edicts  of  his  reign  enjoin  universal  toleration.  The  accredited 
ministers  of  the  Churches,  and  the  heretics  deposed  and  exiled  in 
the  previous  reigns,  were  treated  with  impartial  favour.  Only  the 
temples  which  had  been  forcibly  taken  from  the  heathen  and 
devoted  to  Christian  uses  were  now  restored  to  their  original 
holders,  and  rededicated  to  the  gods  of  the  empire.  A  close 
imitation  of  Christian  methods  and  organization  is  observable  in 
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Philosophic     the  imperial  procedure.     Julian  attempted,  in  fact, 
revival  of      to   establish  a  pagan   church.     Hence   he   founded 

Idolatry.  .....  . 

schools  and  hospitals,  instituted  a  college  of  priests, 
and  prescribed  a  purified  ritual,  with  prayer,  response,  and 
frequent  song.  The  offices  of  brotherly  love  were  enjoined  upon 
the  worshippers  of  the  gods  ;  the  poor  were  to  be  supported,  and 
alms  and  offerings  brought  to  the  temple  altars.  Sermons  were 
to  be  preached  explaining  morally  and  philosophically  the  sacred 
myths  and  traditions.  Rigid  morality  was  enjoined  on  priests 
and  people;  transgressors,  as  in  the  Christian  community,  were 
to  be  subject  to  penitential  discipline ;  the  young  were  to  be 
carefully  trained  in  religious  beliefs  and  ordinances.  He  was 
himself  assiduous,  and  probably  sincere,  in  attention  to  the  formali 
ties  of  worship.  In  the  temple  he  laid  aside  his  imperial  state, 
and  was  ready  for  the  humblest  service,  whether  to  bring  the 
wood  or  to  hold  the  victim  for  the  sacrificial  knife.  By  every 
means  he  strove  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  priesthood,  so  that 
their  calling  might  have  true  reverence  among  men. 

It  is  with  sadness  that  we  contemplate  all   this  misdirected 
Julians       ^abour.      Polytheism   was    past    revival.      Its   very 
Disappoint-     foundations  had  become  rotten,  and  no  superstruc 
ture  of  beauty  or  nobleness  could  be  reared  upon 
them  ;  the  very  attempt  but  increasing  the  hopeless  ruin.     The 
Emperor  seems  to  have  vented  his  disappointment  on  the  Chris 
tians.     The  philosophic  and  tolerant  policy  which  characterized 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  was  succeeded  by  measures  of  restric- 
Measure*      ^on>  even  °^  persecution.     Baptism  into  Christ  was 
against       now  forbidden,  as  disturbing  the  allegiance  due  to 
Christianity*     ,\  i  •  -,• 

the  empire ;  preaching  and  proselytism  were  dis 
allowed;  Christians  were  prohibited  from  establishing  schools  of 
rhetoric  or  literature,  and  incapacitated  from  holding  military  or 
civil  offices ;  the  revenues  of  the  Churches  were  in  many  cases 
confiscated,  and  the  exemptions  of  the  clergy  from  state  and  other 
burdens  abolished,  "in  order,"  as  the  Kmperor  said,  "that  they 
might  be  better  enabled  to  fulfil  the  precept  of  their  religion,  not 
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to  lay  up  treasures  upon  earth ; "  while  in  the  same  sarcastic  spirit 
he  reminded  others  who  came  to  him  to  complain  of  injustice, 
that  they  were  bound  by  the  rules  of  their  faith  to  submit  with 
patience  to  oppression.  Some  professors  of  the  Christian  faith 
Violent  deaths  were  put  to  death,  but  it  would  appear  rather  in 
of  Christians.  fanatic  outbursts  of  heathen  rage  than  by  any  order 
of  the  Emperor.  George  of  Cappadocia,  now  holding  the  episco 
pate  of  Alexandria,  was  murdered  by  the  people  in  consequence 
of  some  contemptuous  expression  applied  to  a  heathen  temple.1 
One  Basilius,  a  presbyter  of  Ancyra,  had  interrupted  a  heathen 
sacrifice,  and  fell  a  victim  to  the  infuriated  crowd.  Marcus, 
bishop  of  Arethusa,  formerly  noted  for  the  attempt  to  proselytize 
the  heathen  by  compulsory  measures,  was  now  seized  and  tortured, 
although  his  life  was  spared.  These  and  some  similar  cases  can 
scarcely  be  enumerated  as  instances  of  martyrdom.  The  Emperor's 
cnief  weapons  were  those  of  scorn  and  contempt ;  and  amid  the 
cares  of  his  brief  tenure  of  authority  he  found  time  to  pour  forth 
treatise  after  treatise  against  the  hated  "  Galileans." 

Scarcely  had  Julian  occupied  the  throne  a  year  when  he 
Persian  organized  a  great  expedition  against  the  Persians. 
Expedition.  During  his  preparations  he  visited  Pessinus  in 
Phrygia,  where  at  the  temple  of  Cybele  he  delivered  a  discourse, 
still  extant,  on  the  "  Mother  of  the  Gods."  Passing  thence  to 
Antioch  for  a  prolonged  stay,  he  expected  to  find  in  that  city, 
where  "the  disciples  were  first  called  Christians,"  a  signal  reaction 
towards  the  old  belief.  Great  was  his  disappointment  to  discover 
that,  though  rent  by  mutual  dissensions  and  degenerate  in  life, 
they  could  make  common  cause  against  their  enemy.  It  was  here 
that  he  wrote  the  most  bitter  of  his  attacks  on  Christianity,  the 
satire  Misopogon,  the  "  hater  of  beards  " — a  title  sarcastically  applied 
by  the  bearded  Emperor  to  the  smooth -shaven  people  of  the 
luxurious  city.  In  Antioch,  however,  he  was  destined  to  experi 
ence  his  sorest  mortification.  Vainly  did  he  reinstate  in  olden 

1  He  had  called  it  a  tomb,  exclaiming,  "How  much  longer  shall  it  stand 
here  ?  "    See  p.  285. 
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splendour  the  worship  of  Apollo  in  the  grove  of  Daphne,  ex 
huming  the  bones  of  the  martyr  Babylas,  buried  there  on  the 
dedication  of  the  place  to  Christian  worship.  Before  his  very 
eyes  there  came  "  men  and  women,  young  children  and  grey 
headed  Christians,  who  bore  away  the  coffin  in  solemn  procession 
to  another  place,  singing  as  they  went  the  Psalms  which  refer  to 
the  destruction  of  idolatry."  Nor  was  this  mortification  the  worst. 
At  the  re-dedication  of  the  shrine,  Julian  says,  "  I  hastened  to 
the  sacred  grove,  in  the  hope  that  I  should  there  be  gratified  with 
the  greatest  display  of  your  riches  and  your  love  of  show.  I 
already  pictured  to  myself  the  festive  processions,  and  saw  by 
anticipation  the  victims  and  the  holy  choirs,  the  rows  of  youths 
attuning  their  voices  in  honour  of  the  god,  and  dressed  in  gar- 

Visit  to  merits  of  dazzling  whiteness.  But  when  I  entered 
Antioch.  the  grOve  I  saw  no  burning  of  incense,  no  wafer- 
cakes,  no  victims  !  I  was  at  first  amazed,  though  I  endeavoured 
to  believe  they  were  only  on  the  outer  skirts  of  the  grove,  waiting, 
out  of  compliment  to  me  as  Pont  if  ex  Maximus,  for  a  signal  from 
me  for  their  entrance.  Whcm,  however,  I  inquired  of  the  priest, 
'  What  offering  does  the  city  intend  to  bring  to-day  in  honour  of 
the  annual  festival  of  the  god  ?  '  he  answered  me,  '  I  bring  from 
my  own  house  a  goose,  as  an  offering  to  Apollo  ;  but  the  city  has 
prepared  nothing  for  him  !  '  ' 

A  fire  soon  afterwards  broke  out  which  consumed  the  temple  ; 
and,  as  at  Nicomedia,  in  the  days  of  Diocletian,  the  casualty  was 
attributed  to  the  Christians.  Hence  new  measures  of  severity 
were  adopted,  torture  was  vainly  applied  to  discover  the  per 
petrators,  the  churches  of  Antioch  were  closed,  their  treasures 
confiscated,  and  a  presbyter  named  Theodoret  was  beheaded  by 
order  of  the  Emperor's  lieutenant;  Julian,  however,  openly  dis 
avowing  and  deploring  the  deed. 

It  was  during  the  Emperor's  abode  at  Antioch  that  his  cele- 

Attemptto     brated  order  was    issued  to  rebuild  the  temple   at 
rebuild  the       T  ,  TT.  , 

Jerusalem.      His   reason  for  the  command  can  be 


Jerusalem,      only  conjectured.      It   may  have  arisen  from  some 
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access  of  the  spirit  of  toleration,  or  more  probably  it  was  planned  to 
mortify  the  Christians.  According  to  the  ecclesiastical  historians 
of  the  period,  Julian  sent  for  some  of  the  chief  men  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  and  inquired  why  they  did  not  sacrifice  as  directed  by 
Moses.  They  replied  that  sacrifice  was  forbidden  elsewhere  than 
in  the  now  ruined  temple  at  Jerusalem  ;  whereupon  he  promised 
to  rebuild  it.  Whatever  the  motive,  the  issue  is  hardly  disputable, 
attested  as  it  is  by  Pagans  and  Christians  alike,  and  by  contem 
poraries,  as  well  as  by  later  historians.  Great  balls  of  fire  bursting 
from  the  interior  of  the  temple-mountain  scared  the  workmen  from 

Alleged       their  task,  and  the  enterprise  was  hastily  abandoned. 

Miracle.  i^e  occurrence  has  been  placed  among  ecclesiastical 
miracles,1  and  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  belief  that  it  was  pro 
videntially  ordered  so  as  to  frustrate  the  Emperor's  bold  attempt. 
Yet  we  know  Providence  often  works  by  natural  causes;  and 
nothing  would  be  more  natural  than  that,  when  the  vast  subter 
ranean  recesses  which  had  been  covered  for  centuries  were  first 
laid  open,  successive  explosions  of  fire-damp  should  envelop  the 
spot  in  flames,  and  shake  the  ground  as  by  an  earthquake.  These 
phenomena  would  be  readily  exaggerated  by  the  fears  or  super 
stitions  of  beholders,  and  hence  would  arise  the  marvels  of  the 
story  as  it  appears  in  the  ancient  chronicles. 

But  the  brief,  eventful  career  of  Julian  was  near  its  close. 
"  What  is  the  carpenter's  Son  doing  now  ?  "  was  a  question  scorn 
fully  proposed  about  that  time  by  the  heathen  rhetorician  Libanius 
to  one  of  the  Christians  of  Antioch.  "He  is  making  a  coffin" 
was  the  retort — well  remembered  afterwards.  The  preparations 
of  the  Emperor  being  complete,  he  left  Antioch,  crossed  the 
Euphrates  with  an  army  of  sixty-five  thousand  men,  and  for  some 
three  months  conducted  a  brilliant  though  arduous  campaign. 
The  difficulties  of  successfully  occupying  a  vast  hostile  territory 
gradually  discouraged  his  army  and  wasted  its  strength.  He  was 

1    See  J.  H.   Newman,   Essay  on  salem.  Works  (1811),  vol.  viii.    On  the 

Miracles,   §  7  ;  and  Warburton,    Dis-  other  side,  see  Lardner's  judicious  re- 

course  on  the  Attempt  of  the  Emperor  marks,  vol.  vii.  (1831)  pp.  603-621. 
Julian  to  rebuild  the  Temple  of  Jeru- 
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Death  of     betrayed  by  treachery  into  a  position  of  inextricable 

Julian,  embarrassment ;  and  in  an  attack  of  the  Persians 
June  26,  363.  UpOn  the  rear  of  h[s  army,  a  javelin  wounded  him  in 
the  side.  Retiring  from  the  fight,  conscious  that  his  wound  was 
mortal,  he  called  his  friends  around  him,  discoursing  to  them, 
according  to  the  pagan  historian  Ammonius,  after  the  manner  of 
the  dying  Socrates ;  and  with  his  last  breath  holding  discussions 
with  attendant  philosophers  on  the  greatness  of  the  soul.  A 
Christian  tradition  represents  him  as  exclaiming  when  he  received 
the  wound,  "  O  Galilean,  Thou  hast  conquered  ! "  * 

It  was  in  November,  A.D.  361,  that  Julian  became  emperor  ; 
in  June,  A  D.  363,  that  he  died,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two.  His 
reign,  therefore,  lasted  for  but  one  year  and  eight  months ;  and  its 

Cause  nf     brief  period  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  im- 
Julians      portant  in  the  history   of  Christianity.      Paganism, 

fen  ure.  ^\\\\  every  possible  advantage  on  its  side,  once 
more- claimed  the  mastery;  and,  in  sight  of  the  whole  world,  it 
failed.  It  was  not  that  its  fables  were  too  puerile  to  be  believed, 
for  the  heathen  myths  were  exalted  into  philosophic  allegories  ; 
nor  that  its  cruelties  disgusted  thoughtful  minds,  for  Julian  was 
no  vulgar  persecutor  ;  nor  that  it  was  associated  with  depravity  of 
morals,  for  the  Emperor  was  temperate  and  austere  ;  nor  that 
the  general  purity  of  Christian  professors  effectually  contrasted 
with  the  vices  of  heathenism,  for  the  Church  was  declining  and 
corrupt ;  but  simply  because  Christianity  was  the  truth,  and  God 
was  on  its  side.  It  is  vain  to  speculate  what  might  have  happened 
had  the  life  of  Julian  been  prolonged  ;  in  the  order  of  Providence 
he  lived  long  enough  to  give  involuntary  but  decisive  attestation 
to  the  living  power  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  was  then  removed 
from  the  scene.  Whether  the  dying  Emperor  confessed  the  fact 
or  not,  the  Galilean  had  truly  overcome. 

Julian  was  the  last  of  his  race,  and  in  the  emergency  JOVIAN, 
Jovian  con-    One  of  the  generals,  was  elected  his  successor  on  the 
Civith  Persia.    Persian  battle-field.    A  peace  was  speedily  concluded, 
1  Theodorct,  Eccl  Hist.,  Bk.  III.  ch.  y.xv 
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and   Jovian   conducted    the   army   safely   back    to    Antioch,  the 
Labarum  of  Constantine  being  once  more  uplifted  as  their  banner 
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Jovian,  sole  Emperor,  by  choice  of  the  army,  A.  n.  363-  4. 
Valentinian,  Emperor  of  the  West  ;  Valens,  of  the  East,  A.  n.  364. 
Gratian  succeeds  Valentinian,  A.D.  375,  and  Valens,  A.D.  378. 
Theodosius  dispossesses  Gratian  in  the  East,  A.D.  379. 
Death  of  Gratian  and  usurpation  of  Maximus  (W),  A.D.  383. 
Valentinian  II.  dispossesses  Maximus,  A.  D.  388. 
Valentinian  slain,  usurpation  of  Eugenius,  A.  D.  392. 
Theodosius,  sole  Emperor,  A.D.  394  ;  dies  395. 

i.  JOVIAN  at  once  declared  himself  a  Christian,  restoring  to 

/om'an's  brief  ^ie  Churches  all  the  possessions  and  privileges  which 

*tign,  A.D.      Julian  had  taken  away;  but  granting,  at  the  same 

time,  according  to  testimony  of  heathens  themselves, 

a  full  and  universal  toleration.     Dying  suddenly  before  he  had 


and    reigned  a  year,  he  was  succeeded  by  VALENTINIAN 
Emps.  AD'    in  ^ie  West,  and  VALENS  in  the  East  —  two  soldier 
364-  brothers,  raised  by  the  army  to  the  throne,  and  also 

professors  of  the  Christian  faith. 

GRATIAN,   son  and  successor  of  Valentinian,  adopted  more 
Gratian,  Emp.  rigorous  measures  against  paganism,  being  influenced 

A-D-  367-383-    by  Ambrose  the  Great,  Bishop  of  Milan.  This  emperor 
Measures  .  r 

against  was  the  first  to  renounce  the  title  01  Font  if  ex 
Idolatry.  Maximus,  the  last  link  between  the  imperial  house 
and  the  ancient  faith  of  Rome.  In  the  same  spirit  he  ordered 
the  altar  of  Victory,  which  had  been  placed  by  Julius  Csesar  in 
the  Roman  senate-house,  removed  by  Constantine,  and  replaced 
by  Julian,  to  be  finally  taken  away.  In  vain  did  the  heathen 
prefect  of  the  city,  the  eloquent  Symmachus,  utter  his  protest  ;  it 
was  now  the  fixed  imperial  policy  to  sever  every  traditional  tie 
between  the  government  and  idolatry. 

When  Gratian  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  VALENTINIAN  II., 
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the  question   was   renewed.      Again,  to  the   youthful   Emperor, 

Valentinian  symmachus  uttered  his  artful  plea.  Had  not  Rome 
//.,  Emp.  A.D.  become  great  while  senate  and  people  worshipped  be- 

375-392-  fore  those  ancient  altars  ?  The  State  was  personified 
as  a  venerable  matron,  pleading  to  be  at  least  permitted  to  con 
tinue  in  old  age  those  usages  which  had  ennobled  her  youth.  To 

Ineffectual     suc^  pleacung  tne  influence  of  Ambrose  was  inflexibly 
Pleading  for    opposed,  and  Valentinian  at  length  declined  even  to 

the  gods.  gee  t|ie  Deputations  which  sought  to  address  him  on 
the  subject.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  fell  by  an  assassin's  hand ; 
he  was  then,  it  is  related  by  the  ecclesiastical  historians,  eagerly 
expecting  baptism  from  the  hands  of  Ambrose,  being  still  only  a 
catechumen.  Before  the  Bishop  could  arrive  Valentinian  was  no 
more ;  Ambrose,  in  his  funeral  oration,  declaring  the  salvation  of 
"a  prince  who  had  not  received  the  sacrament  of  salvation,  but 
who  had  asked  for  and  was  willing  to  receive  it." 

But  it  was  the  accession  of  THEODOSIUS  which  effectually  turned 

Theodosins  ^ie  ^e  ^n  ^"avour  °f  Christianity.  While  nominally 
Emp.  East  Emperor  of  the  East,  his  marriage  with  the  sister  of  the 
A.D.j7  -395-  young  Valentinian  made  him  virtually  master  of  the 
whole  empire  ;  and  he  resolved  to  extirpate  heathen  idolatry  both  in 
the  East  and  in  the  West.  The  tolerant  policy  of  his  predecessors 
was  formally  abandoned;  in  the  year  381  A.D.  sacrifices,  whether 
private  or  public,  were  forbidden  ;  also  divination  by  means  of  the 
entrails  of  animals.  The  temples  in  many  places  were  destroyed 
by  the  mob,  headed  by  the  monks.  These  irregularities  the 
Emperor  would  not  or  could  not  check.  At  length  in  Alexandria 
the  stupendous  temple  of  Serapis  was  destroyed  by  the  mob  ;  the 
heathen  standing  by  in  despair,  declaring  the  anger  of  the  gods, 
and  predicting  that  the  overflow  of  the  Nile  would  fail,  that  the 

Public  con-    eartn   w°uld   perish,   that    the   heavens  would   fall ! 

demnation      "  Better,"  cried  the  Christians  sternly,  "  that  the  Nile 

>y'     should  never  overflow  again  than  that  the  worship 

of  idols  should  continue  ! "      But  the  order  of  the  seasons  was 

undisturbed,  and  a  decisive  blow  was  struck  at  the  idolatry  of  Egypt. 

P 
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It  is  said  that  when,  after  the  death  of  Valentinian,  Theodosius 

had  become   sole   emperor,  he  proposed  to   a   meeting  of   the 

Roman  senate,  according  to  the  ancient  forms  of  the  republic, 

the  question  whether  Jupiter  or  Christ  should  receive  the  worship 

of  the  Romans,  and  that  by  a  large  majority  of  suffrages  Jupiter  was 

condemned.   Gibbon  adopts  the  story,  although  doubt  has  been  cast 

upon  it  by  later  writers.     It  is  certain  that  from  the  time  of  the 

accession  of  this  Emperor  to  undivided  sovereignty  the  profession  of 

Christianity  became  so  general,  that  Jerome  could  assert  not  long 

General       afterwards,  that  every  heathen  altar  in  Rome  was  for- 

profession  of   saken  and  every  temple  desolate.    Nor  was  this  true  of 

Christianity.    Rome  oniy^    Throughout  the  empire  the  temples  were 

zealously  destroyed,  neither  the  architectural  splendour  of  these 

edifices,  nor  their  adaptability  to  other  uses,  being  admitted  as 

pleas  for  preserving  those  structures  which  a  second  Julian  might 

perchance  reconsecrate  to  the  service  of  idolatry.      Some  few  of 

Heathen      these  temples  were  indeed  converted  into  Christian 

turned^o      churches,   but   these   were   the   exceptions ;    and   it 

Churches.      is  well,  perhaps,   that   the   followers   of   Christ   did 

not   adopt  as  their   places  of  assembly  those   places   of  which 

every  association  would  be  with  the  falsehoods  and  pollutions  of 

idolatry.1 

1  When  the  temples  were  so  con-  came  to  pass  that  the  wine  was  apt  to 

verted,    the  process   was    likened    to  smell  of  the  cask,"  heathen  usages  and 

"putting  the  new  wine  into  old  bottles,"  modes  of  thought  too  often  surviving 

"  whereby,"  says  Thomas  Fuller,  "it  under  the  Christian  name. 
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§    3.    FROM    THE    DEATH    OF    THEODOSIUS     TO     THE     FALL     OF     THE 
WESTERN    EMPIRE. 

Honorius,  Emperor  of  the  West ;  Arcadius,  of  the  East,  A.  D.  395. 

Imperial  residence  of  the  West  removed  to  Ravenna,  A.D.  405. 

Theodosius  II.  succeeds  Arcadius  (E. ),  A.D.  408. 

Valentinian  III.  succeeds  Honorius  (W.),  A.D.  424. 

Marcian  succeeds  Theodosius  (E.),  A.D.  450. 

Maximus  and  Avitus  usurp  the  Western  Empire,  A.D.  455. 

Leo  the  Thracian  succeeds  Marcian  (E.),  A.D.  457. 

Majorian,  Severus,  Anthemius,  Olytrius,  Glycerins  (W.),  A.D.  457-473. 
Leo  III.,  afterwards  Leno,  in  the  East,  A.D.  474. 
Julius  Nepos;  Romulus  Augustulus  in  the  West,  A.D.  474-5. 
End  of  the  Western  Empire. 

i.  On  the  death  of  Theodosius,  A.D.  395,  his  sons,  ARCADIUS 
Arcadius  anc*  HONORIUS,  assumed  the  empire,  in  the  East  and 
Emp.  E.,  West  respectively.  Their  policy  was  akin  to  that  of 

Empn°w!SLv    tlieir  father>  and  was  so  effective,  that  by  the  close 

395-408       of  the  fourth  century  the  worship  of  the  gods  was 

virtually  extinct.     A  few  philosophic  writers  retained 

the  old  belief  mystically  explained ;    some  men  of  rank  proudly 

held  by  their  ancestral  traditions ;    and  the  inhabitants    of  the 

obscurer  country  districts  were  so  slow  to  change  that  the  word 

villager  (paganus)  became  in  time  a  synonym  for  an  adherent  of 

idolatry.     But  in  the  towns,  and  with  the  mass  of  the  people,  the 

Utter  ruin  of  change  was   complete.     A  hundred  years  had  thus 

Heathenism,     brought   the    most   wonderful  transformation  which, 

within  a  like  period,  has  ever  marked  the  progress  of  the  world. 

The  century  began  with   Diocletian  ;  it  ended  with  the  sons  ol 

Theodosius.     At  its   commencement  the  fortress  of  heathenism 

seemed  impregnable  ;  the  religion  of  a  thousand  years  had  guided 

not  only  the  worship,  but  the  whole  social  and  political  life  of  the 

now  consolidated  empire.     It  was  the  very  emblem  of  all  that  was 

abiding  and  secure.1     Only  a  conflict  of  ages,  as  it  would  seem, 

1  Thus    Horace   had    written,    in  "  So  long  as  the  priest  of  Vesta 

claiming  immortality  for  his  verse  :  shall  ascend  the  Capitol  with  the  silent 

"Crescam  laude  recensdumCapitolium  virgin    train"  (a    monthly   ceremony) 

Scandet  cum  tacita  virgine  Pontifex."  "shall  the  freshnessof  my  fame  endure.'' 
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could  cast  the  fabric  down.  But  it  had  fallen,  and  comparatively 
without  a  struggle.  For  nothing  is  more  wonderful  than  the 
patience  of  the  pagan  idolaters  under  successive  edicts  of  repres 
sion.  They  might  protest,  but  only  within  safe  limits ;  the  defence 
of  their  religion  was  for  rhetoricians,  not  for  confessors.  The 
enactments  of  the  Theodosian  code  may  be  justly  described  as 
persecuting;  but  where  were  the  martyrs?  In  the  Christian 
Church  it  had  been  regarded  as  a  wonderful  and  horrible  thing 
that  any  should  forswear  their  faith  from  fear  of  torture  or  the 
stake ;  but  the  idolaters  submitted  in  thousands  to  the  prohibition 
of  their  favourite  rites,  and  obeyed  the  requirement  to  worship  at 
the  hated  altars  of  the  new  religion.  It  is  a  remark  of  Gibbon, 
that  heathenism  could  not  survive  without  the  sustaining  influence 
of  public  worship;  the  truth  is  rather  that  it  silently  vanished 
because  it  was  without  the  support  of  a  living /#////. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  during  this  period  than  the 
Cessation  of  almost  entire  cessation  of  the  literary  attacks  upon 
assauhson  tQe  Christian  belief.  Julian  appears  as  the  almost 
Christianity,  solitary  assailant  in  this  century.  His  work  has 
perished ;  only  fragments  appear  in  the  reply  made  to  it  by  Cyril 
of  Alexandria.  Heathen  philosophers  were  now  content  to  advo 
cate  toleration  and  to  sue  for  freedom.  The  chief  among  them, 
Libanius,  friend  and  panegyrist  of  Julian,  rejects  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel  very  decisively,  yet  without  animosity ;  while,  as  the 
teacher  of  .Basil  and  Chrysostom,  he  contributed  greatly  to 
influence  the  course  of  Christian  thought.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  race  of  Apologists  had  ceased.  Their  work  was  done ;  the 
defenders  of  the  faith  could  now  expend  their  energies  within  the 
citadel  which  their  predecessors  had  so  triumphantly  defended. 
Too  often  indeed  they  turned  their  arms  against  one  another; 
and,  as  will  be  shown  in  subsequent  sections,  the  internal  conflict 
was  often  hardly  less  severe  and  far  more  humiliating  than  that 
which  they  had  maintained  before  with  heathen  foes. 

The  Missions  of  the  Church  during  this  century  were  not  so 
much  the  result  of  any  deliberate  and  settled  plan,   as  a  series 
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of  isolated  efforts  made  by  Churches  and  individuals  where  Pro- 
Fourth  v*dence  seemed  to  open  the  way.  For  the  most  part, 
Century  the  diffusion  of  the  gospel  was  the  natural  and  un- 

Missions.  noticed  result  of  the  growing  change  of  opinion.  The 
Roman  Empire  was  still  conterminous  with  the  civilized  world, 
and  the  new  influence  spread  like  the  leaven,  rapidly  and  silently. 
The  military  and  commercial  relations  of  the  empire  with  other 
countries  also  caused  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  many  directions, 
without  leaving  any  trace  on  the  page  of  history.  A  few  scattered 

Church  in     records  only  survive.     Thus  the  Church  in  Abyssinia 

Abyssinia.  js  sajd  to  have  been  founded  by  two  brothers  from 
Tyre,  sole  survivors  of  an  exploring  crew  cruelly  slaughtered  by 
the  natives.  Being  carried  as  slaves  to  the  king,  they  obtained  his 
favour,  and  were  entrusted  with  the  education  of  his  son ;  one  of 
them,  Frumentius,  becoming  afterwards  chief  pastor  of  a  Church 
gathered  by  their  exertions.  The  Abyssinian  Christian  community 
long  retained  many  Jewish  peculiarities,  perhaps  from  its  Syrian 
origin.  Very  beautiful  also  is  the  story  of  Nunnia,  the  Armenian 
female  slave,  through  whose  meek  teachings  and  prayers  the 
Armenia  and  kingdom  of  Iberia  0:1  the  Black  Sea  (now  Georgia) 

Georgia.  received  the  Gospel.  In  Armenia  Y  itself  the  Chris 
tian  faith  made  great  progress  through  the  labours  of  Gregory 
"the  Illuminator,"  the  son  of  a  Parthian  prince;  the  King  Tiri- 
dates  being  converted,  and  the  profession  of  Christianity  becoming 
Persia:  Tiials  general.  In  Persia  the  profession  of  the  Christian 
of  the  Church.  faith  was  viewed  as  traitorous  complicity  with  Rome, 
and  a  great  persecution  broke  out  A.D.  343,  under  Sapor  the 
Persian  king,  which  is  said  to  have  lasted  for  thirty-five  years; 
many  thousands  of  Christians  being  put  to  death.  But  the  most 
authentic  details  of  the  progress  and  triumph  of  the  gospel  in 
this  age  connect  themselves  with  the  European  nations.  In  Gaul 
Churches  in  especially,  Martin  of  Tours,  at  the  head  of  his  com- 
G-aul.  munity  of  eighty  monks,  laboured  among  the  people 

1  Armenia  had  received  the  Gospel  at  an  earlier  period.  See  p.  53,  and 
Eusebius,  Ecd.  Hist.,  vi.  46. 
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with  indefatigable  missionary  zeal,  winning  such  successes  that  his 
contemporaries  attributed  to  him  supernatural  powers ;  while  his 
biography  by  his  disciple  Sulpicius  Severus  is  full  of  marvel  and 
miracle.     The  regions  north  of  the  Danube  were  first  evangelized 
by  Ulphilas,  a  native  of  those  regions  who  had  embraced  Chris 
tianity,  and  had  been  driven  from  home  by  his  heathen  country  - 
German       men.     For  a  time  he  found  a  refuge  at  Constanti- 
Churches.      nople,  where  he  was  ordained  as  a  missionary  to  the 
Goths.     He  not  only  preached  the  Gospel  with  great  success,  but 
translated  the  Scriptures  into  the  Gothic  language,  his  being  the 
first  version  ever  made  into  a  "barbarian  tongue."     It  was  the 
/     th     tme   Prot°tyPe    °f  strictly   missionary  translations ; 
Goths:         Ulphilas  having  to  invent  a  written  alphabet  for  his 
Ulphilas.      purpose,  the  language  having  been  previously  only  a 
spoken  one.     It  is  curious  that  the  missionary  omitted  from  his 
work  the  Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  fearing  that  the  record  of 
the  wars  of  the  Israelites  would  tend  to  inflame  a  people  already 
sufficiently  warlike.    Ulphilas  appears  to  have  held  Arian  opinions, 
and  to  have  been  imperfectly  instructed  in  theology ;  but  his  zeal 
and  the  greatness  of  his  work  are  unquestionable.     He  died  at 
Constantinople,  A.D,  388. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  brought  but  little  change  in  the 
Irruptiom  of  relation  of  the  imperial  power  to  the  Church.     The 
Barbarians,     utmost  energies  of  the  Roman  people  were  tasked, 
and  that  unsuccessfully,  to  keep  the  northern  invader  from  the 
gates  of  the  city.     At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  the  wave 
was  gathering  ;  in  the  year  407  it  broke  over  Gaul ;  two  years  later 
Alaric  the      over  Rome  itself.     In  409  ALARIC  the  Goth  entered 
Goth.         the   city  a    conqueror;    and    though    his    death    in 
Southern  Italy  little  more  than  a  year  afterwards  checked  the  pro 
gress  of  the  invaders,  the  imperial  crown  of  the  West  became  but  the 
shadow  of  sovereignty ;  while  ecclesiastical  influences,  being  based 
on  voluntary  submission,  although  enforced  by  supernatural  sanc 
tions,  gathered  force  every  day.     Augustine  now  wrote  his  Civitas 
Dei,  to  contrast  the  undecaying  strength  of  the  "city  which  hath 
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foundations     with  the  wild  confusions  and  changeful  fortunes  of 

the  earthly  state.     Subsequent  events  only  gave  new  meaning  to 

the  lessons  of  the   illustrious  theologian.     The  one  name  thai 

stands  out  with  anything   like  greatness   in  this  period   of  the 

Roman  history  is  not  that  of  any  puppet  emperor  holding  af  the 

Leo  /.  Bp.      will  of  the  barbarians  his  precarious  throne,  but  that 

of  Rome,         f  LEQ    tn     Bishop  of  the  Church.     His  claims  to 

A.D.  440. 

spiritual  supremacy  are  elsewhere  noted ;  more 
worthy  of  a  truly  great  man  was  the  service  which  by  courage  and 
faith  he  twice  rendered  to  Rome. 

In  the  year  452  the  city  was  once  more  threatened  by  fire  and 

Attila  the     svvol"d.     ATTILA  the  Hun,  "the  Scourge  of  God,"1 

Hun,  A.D.     though  his  attempt  to  crush  the  Western  Empire  at 

one  blow  had  been  frustrated  by  his  defeat  at 
Chalons  in  one  of  the  "decisive  battles  of  the  world,"2  was  attack 
ing  the  Roman  power  in  detail,  and  was  now  advancing  upon  the 
city.  It  was  not  only  a  barbaric,  but  a  heathen  invasion  that  was 
threatened.  Alaric  had  been  at  least  a  respecter  of  Christian 
worship,  and  the  Goths  were  professed  Arians  ;  but  Attila  was  a 
fierce  idolater,  and  his  success  would  forebode  another  catastrophe 
to  the  faith.  Impelled  by  such  considerations,  Leo  ventured  in 
his  pontifical  robes,  with  only  two  companions,  to  the  barbarian 
chieftain's  tent ;  and  by  the  majesty  and  fearlessness  of  his  bear 
ing,  and  the  earnestness  of  his  pleading,  induced  Attila  to  forego 
his  purpose.  Later  legends  associate  the  mission  of  Leo  with  an 
apparition  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  who  are  depicted  in  a 
celebrated  painting  by  Raphael  now  in  the  Vatican,  as  threatening 
Attila  with  drawn  sword.  The  remembrance  that  Alaric  had  died 
almost  suddenly  soon  after  his  occupation  of  the  imperial  city 
may  have  wrought  upon  the  fears  of  the  superstitious  king.  It  is 

1  The  name,  it  is  said,  originated  instantly  assumed  this  title  of  terror, 

from  a  visit  paid  to  Attila  shortly  be-  and  it  became  his  most  widely  known 

fore  the  battle  of  Chalons  by  a  Chris-  appellation. 

tian  hermit,  who  said  to  him,  "Surely  2  See    Sir    Edward    Creasy,    and 

thou  art  the  scourge  of  God  for  the  Gibbon's  elaborate  description  of  this 

chastisement   of   Christians."      Attila  great  battle. 
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remarkable,  however,  that  Attila  died  with  even  greater  sudden 
ness  in  the  year  following  the  embassy  of  Leo. 

A  similar  interposition  of  the  courageous  bishop  is  recorded 

,.        .  ,,      in  connection  with  the    invasion  of  GENSERIC  the 
Gensenc  the 

Vandal,  A.D.  Vandal.  Advancing  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  the 
455-  invader  was  met  by  Leo  at  the  head  of  his  clergy ; 
and,  in  compliance  with  their  solicitations,  promised  to  spare  the 
city  from  fire  and  sword.  Rome  was,  however,  plundered  of 
enormous  wealth  by  the  Vandals  •  and  among  the  spoils  of  former 
wars  now  in  turn  seized  by  the  invaders,  were  the  temple  treasures 
of  Jerusalem,  brought  to  Rome  by  Titus  four  centuries  previously. 
Genseric  transferred  his  plunder  to  Carthage,  now  the  metropolis 
of  the  Vandal  kingdom. 

Leo  died  A.D.  461.     His  immediate  successors  have  left  no 

Death  of  Leo    mark  in  history,  save  by  the  arrogance  of  their  claims 

"the  Great"    to  ecclesiastical  supremacy.     Occasional  enactments 

show   that   even    the   feeble   emperors    who    now   held    nominal 

sovereignty  claimed  authority  in  religious  matters.     Thus  in  A.D. 

467,  a  joint  edict  of  LEO  THE  THRACIAN  in  the  East,   and  of 

Private       AxTHEMius  in  the  West,  forbids  the  performance  of 

idolatrous     heathen  rites  in  private ;  the  house  or  estate  where 

rites  forbidden.  ^^  rites  were  permitted  to  be  confiscated,  and  the 

owner,  if  of  rank,  to  be  degraded,  if  not,  to  suffer  corporeal  punish 
ment,  and  be  sent  to  the  mines  or  to  exile.  That  such  an  enact 
ment  was  necessary  shows  that  heathen  rites  were  still  secretly 
practised,  but,  save  in  the  form  of  popular  festivals,  or  magical 
incantations,  these  gradually  ceased ;  and  so  far  as  can  be  now 
ascertained,  the  last  temple  where  worship  was  publicly  paid  to 
Apollo  was  that  in  Monte  Casino,  in  Campania,  destroyed  by  Bene 
dict,  A.D.  529  *  The  Vandals  gradually  laid  aside  their  heathenism 
for  a  nominal  Christianity  of  the  Arian  type  ;  Genseric  continued 
to  hold  the  sovereignty  at  Carthage,  and  lived  to  see  the  final 
Odoaeerthe  overthrow  of  the  Western  Empire  by  ODOACER,  the 
fferulian,  Herulian  chief,  who  deposed  the  last  emperor  of 

1  See  Gieseler,  Eccl.  Hist.,  vol.  ii.  p.  84  (Clark's  eel.). 
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Rome,  the  youthful  ROMULUS  AUGUSTULUS — "  the  little  Augustus," 
Au«ustulus     an<^  m'mself  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Italy.    From 
deposed,  A.D.    this   time   forth  the  rulers  of  the    West  are  of  no 
475<  account  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 

We  return  to  the  Eastern  empire,  where  the  influence  of 
Theodosius  II  neatnem'sm  was  destined  to  sustain  a  longer  struggle, 
Emp.  E.  A.D.  chiefly  from  the  influence  of  its  schools  of  philosophy. 

402-450.  THEODOSIUS  II.,  elevated  to  the  throne  of  his  father 
Arcadius  while  yet  an  infant,  received  from  his  elder  sister 
Pulcheria  a  careful  Christian  training.  With  great  amiability  and 
gentleness  of  character,  he  seems  to  have  combined  a  very  sincere 
though  narrow  and  superstitious  piety :  it  was  the  aim  of  his  life 
to  eradicate  idolatry  and  to  suppress  heresy.  He  took  an  eager 
part  in  religious  disputes,  but  contented  himself  with  confirming 
the  decisions  of  the  Churches  and  synods,  without  any  authoritative 
interference  of  his  own.  During  his  long  reign  the  Eastern  empire 
in  its  peacefulness  was  a  striking  contrast  to  the  troubled  West. 

Outbreaks  of   Only  once  did  the  Huns  threaten  Constantinople, 

fanaticism.  A  D  ^g^  ancj  t}ie  piacid  Emperor,  instead  of  resisting 
their  approach,  was  content,  at  a  great  price,  to  purchase  their 
forbearance.  But  the  known  piety  of  Theodosius,  with  his  very 
gentleness,  encouraged  the  excesses  of  the  fanatical.  Bands  of 
monks  travelled  through  the  kingdom  bent  upon  the  suppression 
of  idolatry,  often  resorting  to  violence  and  bloodshed.  In  Alex- 

Mtirder  of     an(^r'a  tne  murder  of  the  female  philosopher  Hypatia, 
Hypatia,  A.D.  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  disgraced  the  Christian 
name.     This  accomplished  lady,  who  seems  to  have 
been   distinguished   by  her   virtues   as   well   as  by  her   beauty, 
was  called  to  preside  over  the  neo-Platonic  school  of  Alexandria, 
where  her  defence  of  the  old  mythology  in  its  mystical  and  philo 
sophic  interpretation  threatened  an  anti-Christian  reaction.     She 
was  falsely  charged  with  undue  intimacy  with  Orestes,  the  pagan 
prefect  of  the  city ;  and  in  a  riot  which  ensued,  was  dragged  from 
her  chariot  by  a  monkish  mob,  headed  by  one  Peter  the  Reader, 
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and  hurried  into  one  of  the  churches,  where  she  was  stripped  and 
cruelly  murdered.  By  some  historians,  Cyril,  the  bishop  of  Alex 
andria,  is  accused  of  participation  in  the  crime;  but  there  appears 
no  evidence  for  this,  beyond  the  facts  of  Cyril's  jealousy  and 
hatred  of  Hypatia,  and  his  subsequent  condonation  of  the  foul 
deed.  Hers  was  the  last  appeal  made  on  behalf  ot  the  ancient 
gods  against  the  Christian  faith.  Other  voices  indeed  were  heard 
of  those  who  bewailed  the  passing  of  the  old  order,  but  the  world 
was  untouched  by  the  appeal.  Heathen  historians,  as  Eunapius, 
and  especially  Zosimus,  attributed  the  downfall  of  the  empire  to 
the  vengeance  of  the  gods  on  account  of  the  spread  of  Chris- 

De  Civitate  tianity  :  a  theory  which,  if  not  sufficiently  refuted  by 
Dei.  Augustine  in  his  City  of  God,  must  have  been  com 
pletely  set  aside  in  the  view  of  that  generation  by  the  fact,  that 
the  barbarian  conquerors  of  Rome  and  its  provinces  successively 
adopted  the  now  dominant  faith.  No  doubt  their  Christianity 
was  nominal ;  and  yet  in  some  rough  way  it  denoted  a  growing 
conviction,  a  dawning  aspiration.  The  throb  of  a  new  life  was 
felt  in  the  world ;  and  although  the  affrighted  empire  and  the  half- 
despairing  Church  failed  to  discern  the  fact,  these  barbarians 
brought  with  them  a  freshness,  an  energy,  and  a  freedom,  which 
prepared  the  way  for  all  that  is  strongest  and  noblest  in  modern 
civilization. 

Theodosius  died  A.D.  450.     His  successor,  MARCIAN,  husband 
Mardamis     °^  Pulcneria>  was  the  equal  of  his  brother-in-law  in 

Etnp.  E.  A.D.  orthodoxy,  his  superior  in  firmness  and  energy.  His 
45°-457-  answer  to  Attila  is  famous.  On  their  chieftain  claim 
ing  from  Marcian  the  continuance  of  the  tribute  which  had  been 
extorted  from  Theodosius,  "  Tell  Attila,"  was  the  Emperor's  reply, 
"that  we  have  iron  for  him,  but  no  gold."  Attila  prudently  turned 
his  arms  against  the  disorganized  West.  By  this  time  the  "  Theo- 
dosian  Code,"  containing  in  an  abbreviated  form  the  constitutions, 
edicts,  rescripts,  mandates,  and  epistles  of  the  Christian  emperors, 
from  Constantine  downwards,  had  been  completed ;  and  its  pro 
visions  not  only  show  the  imperial  resolution  to  suppress  idolatry, 
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but  measure  the  degree  in  which  the  secular  power  claimed  to 
regulate  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  This  claim  will  be  illustrated 
in  subsequent  sections. 

To  Marcian  succeeded  LEO  THE  THRACIAN,  in  the  year  457. 

Leo  the  Leo  was  crowned  by  Anatolius,  patriarch  of  Con- 
Emp.  E*iiv.  stantinople;  the  first  instance  of  the  investiture  of  a 
457-474-  Christian  sovereign  by  a  priest;  a  practice  which 
soon  became  universal  throughout  Christendom.1  The  joint  edict 
of  Leo  and  Anthemius,  Emperor  of  the  West,  against  heathen 
worship  has  been  already  noticed.  Another  enactment  that  bears 
their  name  prohibits  the  obtaining  of  bishoprics  by  purchase. 

The  troubled  reign  of  ZENO   "  the  Isaurian "  followed,  and 

Zeno,Emp.E.  almost    contemporaneously    with    the    fall    of    the 

%Di  \^the      Western  empire  the  Goths  appeared  at  the  gates  of 

Henoticon.      Constantinople.      The   blow   was   averted,  but   the 

empire  was  harassed  by  unceasing  rebellion.2     The  character  of 

Zeno  was  voluptuous  and  weak.     The  famous  Henoticon   is  the 

only  point  in  which  his  administration  connects  itself  with  the 

progress  of  human  thought  or  the  fortunes  of  the  Church.3 


§    4.    FROM   THE    FALL   OF   THE    WESTERN    EMPIRE   TO   THE 
CLOSE    OF   THE    ERA. 

EMPERORS    OF   THE    EAST. 

Basilicas,  Emp.  A.D.  476    Justin  II.,  Emp.  A.D.  565 

Zeno  (restored),  ,,        ,,     477    Tiberius,  ,,         ,,     578 

Anastasins,  „         ,,     491     Maurice,  „         ,,582 

Justin!.,  ,,        ,,     518    Phocas,  ,,        „     602 

Justinian,  ,,         ,,     527 

GREGORY  "THE  GREAT":  BISHOP  OF  ROME,  590-604. 

The    fifth  century  closed  hopefully.      Odoacer  in  the   West, 

See  Gibbon,  ch.  xxxvi.  p.  68.  being  then  consigned  in  his  involun- 

2  A  grandson  of  Marcian,  raising  tary  clerical    character  to    a    monas- 

the  standard  of  revolt,  was  foiled  by  tery  ;  a  curious  witness  of  the  notions 

being  forcibly  ordained  a  presbyter,  after  of  the  times, 

his  capture   by    the   imperial    forces,  3  See  ch.  iv.  \  7.  5.  p.  301. 
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after  erecting  his  throne  in  Ravenna  on  the  ruin  of  the  Roman 

power,    had    himself    yielded    to   THEODORIC    the 
Theodonc,       JL  *  .    . 

King  of       Ostrogoth,  under  whose    strong  and  wise  admims- 

Itafy,  A.D.  tration  many  of  the  olden  glories  of  Italy  revived. 
Theodoric  was  an  Arian,  but  maintained  strict  toler 
ation,  and  though  himself  illiterate,  attracted  around  him  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  time;  among  them  Boethius,  author 
of  The  Consolation  of  Philosophy,  and  Cassiodorus,  rhetorician, 
historian,  and  commentator,  "  the  last  two  classical  writers  of 
antiquity." 

In  other  parts  of  the  West  the  foundation  of  future  greatness 

was  being  laid.     Hlodowig,  Clovis,  or  Louis,  leader  of 
Clovis,  Kin  ° 

of  the       the  Franks  who  had  overrun  Gaul,  received  baptism 


.  (A-D     ^ty    at    faQ    hands    of  Remigius,    Bishop    of 
Rheims  ;  and  the  great  succession  of  the  "  Christian 
Kings  of  France  "  began,  although  with  accompaniments  of  cruelty 
and  delusion.     Yet  more  momentous  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
though  of  darker  omen  at  the  time,  was  the  possession  of  Britain 
The  Saxons  by  the  SAXONS.      Thes     sturdy  heathen  almost  alone 
in  Britain.  withstood  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  ;  they  suppressed 
the  form  of  Christianity  which  at  their  invasion  was  the  religion  of 
Britain,  driving  its  professors  into  the  remote  fastnesses  of  Corn- 
Arthurlan   wall,  Wales,  and  Cumberland.     The  legends  of  King 
Legends.     Arthur  give  the  romantic  side  of  the  struggle,  while 
to  our  later  view  the   very  triumph   of  the    idolatrous  invaders 
was  the  first  step  to  all  that  has  been  deepest  and  most  powerful 
in  the  Christianity  of  modern  times.     The  Visigoths  in  Spain,  the 
Burgundians  in  Southern   Gaul,  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  were  still 
nominally   Arian  ;    and    in    the    last-named    region    the    contest 
Western     between  the  ruling  power  and  the  adherents  of  the 
Em-ope     orthodox  faith  recalls  the  annals  of  early  martyrdom. 
overrun.     The  yast  terrjtories    east   of    the    Rhine    and  north 

of  the  Danube  retained  some  traces  of  an  earlier  form  of 
Christianity,  but  these  had  been  almost  destroyed  by  success 
ive  inroads  of  heathen  tribes  ;  and  if  in  these  regions  Christian 
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teachers  and  Churches  survived    they  have   left   no  records  to 
after  times. 

The  Empire  of  the  East  still  maintained  its  troubled  existence. 
Anastasius  7.  ANASTASius  was  now  its  ruler — a  theological  zealot, 
Emp.  E.  A.D.  much  condemned  by  the  orthodox  on  account  of  his 

49!-578-     patronage  of  the  Eutychian  belief.1    But  a  greater  than 

he  was  needed  to  restore  some  semblance  of  order  to  the  distracted 

Church  and  State.      The  earlier  part  of  the  sixth  century  is  chiefly 

Tutfinian  I    ^amous  ^"or  ^ie  name  °f  JUSTINIAN,  Emperor  of  the 

Emp.E.&.u.  East  for  nearly  forty  years.    The  remains  of  paganism 

527~565-  existing  in  the  empire  were  eradicated  more  sternly 
than  ever ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  necessity  for  repeated  enact 
ments,  almost  in  the  same  terms,  proved  the  sway  which  traditional 
beliefs  and  customs  still  held  over  the  popular  mind.  Now  for 
the  first  time  we  hear  of  the  burning  of  heathen  books,  the  im 
prisonment  and  even  torture  of  the  professors  of  heathenism. 
The  last  abode  of  philosophic  teaching,  the  school  of  Athens,  was 
suppressed  by  this  despotic  prince  (A.D.  529),  after  an  existence 
of  nine  hundred  years.  It  is  said  that  when  the  school  was 
The  School  of  closed,  its  teachers  were  just  seven  in  number, 
Athens  closed,  strangely  renewing  the  memory  of  the  "  seven  wise 
men  of  Greece."  More  explicitly  than  any  of  his  predecessors, 
this  monarch  assumed  the  task  of  regulating  forms  of  belief. 
What  had  been  before  at  most  a  ratification  of  the  Church's  own 
acts,  or  in  some  cases  a  veto  or  a  casting  vote,  was  now  an 
Imperial  con-  authoritative  expression  of  the  imperial  will.  Justinian 
trolin  Church  took  upon  himself  likewise  to  define  the  duties  of 
presbyters  and  bishops,  to  regulate  the  training  of  the 
clergy,  to  lay  down  laws  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  to  condemn 
heretical  errors,  and  to  declare  the  principles  of  orthodoxy.  He 
forbade  the  purchase  of  ecclesiastical  dignities,  but  is  said  to  have 
received  money  for  his  consent  to  the  appointment  of  the  Roman 
bishop,  while  by  one  of  his  edicts  he  lays  the  foundation  of  pri 
vate  ecclesiastical  patronage.  Now  again  the  Jews  appear  as  a 

1  See  ch.  iv.  §  7,  p.  296. 
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disturbing  power  in  the  State.  Justinian  enacts  (A.D.  533)  that  no 
Jews  should  be  allowed  to  give  evidence  before  the  courts  against 
a  Christian ;  prohibits  the  reading  of  the  Hebrew  Mishna,  and 
latterly  imposes  severe  penalties  upon  both  Jews  and  Samaritans. 
The  Institutes  of  Justinian,  a  complete  digest  of  the  Roman  laws, 
attest  to  this  day  his  genius  as  a  legislator,  and  the  exalted  view 
which  he  took  of  his  functions  as  supreme  ruler  in  all  matters 
temporal  and  spiritual.1 

Meanwhile,  great  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  empire  were 
Successes  of  wrought  by  Justinian's  arms.  His  general,  the  great 
Justinian's  Belisarius,  overcame  the  Vandals  of  Africa,  and  re- 
ms'  gained  their  territory  for  the  Empire  of  the  East. 
Then  advancing  upon  Italy,  he  carried  the  victorious  eagles  through 
the  kingdom  of  the  Ostrogoths,  leading  their  monarch,  the  successor 
of  the  great  Theodoric,  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  Constan 
tinople  (A.D.  536).  Five  years  afterwards  TOTILA,  King  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  recovered  Italy  while  Justinian  was  engaged  in  con 
flict  with  Persia ;  but  the  power  of  the  nation  was  broken,  and  in 
the  year  553  the  kingdom  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  eunuch 
Narses,  successor  to  Belisarius.  Amid  these  distractions  and  ruins, 
the  Roman  See  was  steadily  aggrandized,  and  the  temporal  power, 
the  great  question  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  of  later  times,  had  its 
foundations  laid  in  the  incessant  strife  through  which  no  secular 
authority  could  long  maintain  its  ground.2 

Justinian  died  A.D.  565.  Scarcely  three  years  after  his  death 
Italy  was  once  more  wrested  from  the  empire,  by  the  irruption  of 
a  new  and  strange  people  from  the  valleys  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder. 
Invasion  of  These  Langobardi,  or  Lombards,  as  they  were  called, 
the  Lombards,  from  their  long  javelins  or  bardi,  now  swept  down 
upon  Italy,  and  soon  wrested  province  after  province  from  the 
empire.  The  end  of  the  century  finds  them  in  possession  of  the 
whole  northern  part  of  the  peninsula,  their  seat  of  government 
being  fixed  at  Ticinum,  or  Pavia.  The  court  of  Constantinople  was 

1  See  Milman's  Latin  Christianity. 

2  See  further,  ch.  ii.  §  2,  2. 
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feebly  represented  by  the  Exarch  of  Ravenna,  and  maintained  its 
titular  sovereignty   over   Italy   by  the   voice   it   claimed   in   the 
election  of  the  Roman  bishop.     That  bishop  now  was 
GREGORY  I.,  surnamed  the  Great ;    the  emperor   in 
A.D.  590-    Constantinople  was  the  wise  and  just  MAURICE,  who, 
after  defeating  the  Persians,  was  assassinated  by  his 
unworthy  army,  led  on  by  the  brutal  PHOCAS,  by  common  consent 
the  worst  and  vilest  of  the  Eastern  emperors. 

But  a  cloud  was  now  rising  in  the  East,  though   as  yet  in 

size  "as  a  man's  hand,"  which  was  destined  ere  long  to  overcast 

the  heavens,   and  in  the  storrn  and  darkness  which   ensued,  to 

change  the  fortunes  of  the  world.     The  virtues  or  the  crimes  of 

Eastern   emperors,    even    the   theology   and   spiritual    claims   of 

Birth  of    R°man  bishops,  sink  into  insignificance  in  comparison 

Mohammed,  with  the  fact  that  an  Arabian  youth  had  some  time 

A-D-  57°-    before   the   close    of  the   century   married    the   rich 

widow  of  his  former  master,  and  was  thus  set  free  to  ponder  his 

mission,  and  to   devise  his  plans.      The  name  of  the  youth  was 

MOHAMMED,  that  of  his  wife  KADIJAH. 

§    5.    MISSIONS    OF   THE    FIFTH    AND    SIXTH   CENTURIES. 

But  little  special  detail  can  be  given  of  the  progress  of  the 
Missionar    Gospel  during  the  three  centuries  now  under  review. 
Enterprise   In  the   Roman  empire  the  Churches  everywhere,  so 
fee  e'       far  as  they  were  faithful  to  their  calling,  laboured  for 
the  evangelization  of  the  heathen  in  their  own  vicinity,  and  many 
signal  conversions  are  recorded ;  but  there  was  little  of  the  enter 
prise  which  seeks  distant  and  untrodden  fields  of  evangelic  labour. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  irruptions  of  the  heathen  or  half-heathen 
Germanic  tribes  laid  waste  many  a  fair  scene  of  fertility   and 
promise.     Often  had  the  faithful  in  despondency  to  apply  the 
language  of  the  Psalm:  "The  boar  out  of  the  wood  did  waste 
it,  and   the   wild   beast   of  the  field   doth  devour  it."     British 
Christianity  almost  disappeared   in  the  invasion  of  the  Saxons, 
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and  the  flourishing  Churches  of  Africa  were  desolated  by  the 
Vandals.  Still,  as  has  been  shown,  the  Christian  influence  reacted 
upon  the  enemies  of  Rome.  The  Gospel  was  not  sent  to  them, 
but  they  came  to  the  Gospel.  Very  striking  was  the  contrast  be- 
Barbarian  tween  the  influence  of  Christianity  and  that  of  paganism 

invaders     over  the  barbarian  mind.     There  is   no   instance   of 
adopt  the  .  ........ 

Faith.       barbarians  ever   embracing   the  ancient   religions  of 

Greece  and  Rome.  They  either  adhered  to  their  own  superstitions 
or  adopted  some  form  of  Christianity.1  The  temples  of  the  gods 
were  ruthlessly  attacked,  the  places  of  Christian  worship  were 
reverenced.  Much  superstition,  no  doubt,  mingled  with  this 
reverence  and  alloyed  their  new  belief.  The  statement  so  often 
made,  that  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  the  Burgundians  and  Lombards, 
were  "  Arians,"  probably  means  no  more  than  that  the  remains  of 
heathenism  in  their  creed  and  worship  kept  them  far  below  the 
orthodox  standard.  Clovis  of  Gaul,  on  the  contrary,  professed  the 
faith  as  defined  by  the  standards  of  the  Church ;  and  to  the  Franks, 
accordingly,  a  spiritual  precedence  was  conceded  among  the  con 
verted  tribes. 

There  is  a  record  in  Bede  of  an  early  mission  to  Ireland.  "  In 
Patrick  in  the  eighth  year  of  Theodosius  the  younger,  A.D.  416, 
Ireland.  Palladius  was  dispatched  by  Coelestine  the  Roman 
pontiff  to  be  the  first  bishop  of  the  Scots  (Scoti  or  Irish)  who 
believed  in  Christ."  2  The  country  at  large,  however,  remained 
sunk  in  heathen  barbarism  until  the  mission  of  Succat,  better 
known  by  his  Roman  name  of  Patricius  or  PATRICK.  The 
"  Apostle  of  Ireland,"  as  he  is  justly  called,  had  in  his  thoughtless 
youth  been  carried  from  the  home  of  his  father,  a  Christian 
deacon,  Calphurnius  by  name,3  by  pirates  from  Ireland,  and 
spent  six  years  in  that  country  as  a  slave.  During  this  period  his 
solitary  reflections  led  to  his  conversion  to  Christ ;  and  when  he 
had  escaped  from  bondage  and  regained  his  father's  house,  he  was 

1  Gieseler,  Eccl.  Hist.,  I.  ii.  38.          ful.     Patrick  himself  calls  it  Bonavem 
•  Bede,  Eccl.  Hist.,  i.  13.  'Fabernia ;  perhaps  it  was  the  modern 

3  His  place  of  residence  is  doubt-     Kilpatrick,  on  the  Clyde. 
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filled  with  an  unconquerable  desire  to  return  to  the  land  where 
he  had  been  a  slave,  and  there  to  preach  the  Gospel.  After 
a  period  of  preparatory  study  spent  in  France,  and  followed 
by  ordination  as  deacon,  presbyter,  and  bishop  in  succession,  he 
carried  out  his  resolve  in  company  with  a  few  brave  associates,  and 
after  many  vicissitudes  gained  a  hearing  for  their  message.  Their 
preaching,  so  far  as  its  records  survive,  was  evangelically  simple  : 
they  itinerated  through  the  land,  proclaiming  the  Gospel  every 
where  ;  they  established  schools,  trained  and  sent  out  missionaries, 
and  in  the  settlements  which  they  founded  (at  Saul,1  near  Down- 
patrick,  and  afterwards  at  Armagh)  exhibited  the  pattern  of  a  well- 
ordered  Christian  community.  At  a  good  old  age,  in  or  about  the 
year  493,  Patrick  died  on  the  scene  of  his  labours,  leaving  to  after 
ages  the  bright  example  of  a  true  missionary  of  the  cross.2 

From  Ireland  about  the  middle  of  the  following  century  was 

Columba  in     originated  the  mission  of  COLUMBA  to  the  western 

Cohimbanus    IS^QS  °^  Scotland;  and  soon  from  lona  the  word  of 

in  Gaul.       life  went  forth  to  all  parts  of  that  country.     A  little 

later,  COLUMBANUS,  with  a  little  company  of  brethren,  set  sail 

from  Ireland  to  the  shores  of  France,  where  he  established  in  the 

mountains  of  the  Vosges  a  centre  of  evangelic  labour,  venturing, 

with  his  companion  Gallus,  among  the  tribes  of  the  still  heathen 

Suevi  in    Northern    Switzerland;   and  with   another  companion, 

Attains,  crossed  the  Alps,  founding  between  Genoa  and  Milan  the 

monastery  of  Bibbio,  so  famous  in  the  annals  of  ancient  learning.3 

The    mission    of    the    monk   AUGUSTIN    to    Saxon    Britain 

Mission  of  belongs  to  the  same  generation.  It  was  in  or  about 
August  in  tke  , 

monk  to       tae  vear  575  tnat  Gregory  saw  the  fair-haired  boys 

Britain.  from  D  eira  4  exposed  for  sale  in  the  market-place  of 
Rome,  and  conceived  the  thought  of  raising  the  heathen  "  Angles" 
into  fellowship  with  "  angels."  He  himself  set  out  upon  the 

1  Sabbal  Pulraic :    "the    barn   of  astery  that    the  Muratorian  Fragment 
Patrick."  was  found  (see  Part  II.  ch.  vi    §  3,  2). 

2  See  Todtfs  Life  of  St.  Patrick ;  Here    too      was     preserved     Cicero's 
also  Ur.  Merle  d'Aubigne's  History  of  treatise,  DC  Repubhcd. 

the  Reformation,  vol.  v.  *  /.  e.  the  country  between  the  Tyne 

J  It  was  in  the  library  of  this  mon-     and  Humber  :  Durham  and  Yorkshire. 

Q 
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mission,  but  was  compelled  to  return ;  and  it  was  not  until  more 
than  twenty  years  afterwards,  A.D.  596,  when  he  had  attained  the 
episcopal  chair,  that  he  was  able  to  carry  out  his  purpose. 
Augustin,  with  a  band  of  forty  monks,  set  out  upon  the  errand ; 
on  their  way  they  heard  such  tales  of  Saxon  fierceness  and 
cruelty  that  they  sought  permission  to  return,  but  were  bidden  to 
proceed  in  a  noble  letter,1  which  Bede  has  preserved.  The 
mission  of  Augustin  was  not  without  its  accompaniments  ot 
parade  and  superstition  :  we  miss  in  it  the  simplicity  of  Patrick 
and  Columba.  The  conversion  of  the  thousands  who  followed 
ETHELBERT,  King  of  Kent,2  in  his  profession  of  the  Christian  faith 
was,  to  a  great  extent,  only  nominal ;  while  the  long  contests 
between  the  See  of  Canterbury  and  the  representatives  of  ancient 

British  and  -British  Christianity  revealed  much  that  was  opposed 
Saxon  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel ;  but  with  every  drawback 

Christianity.  ^Q  event  was  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  At  this  distance  of  time  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  faith  which  the  Britons  inherited  from  their  forefathers,  or  that 
which  the  missionaries  brought  from  Rome,  was  the  nearer  repre 
sentative  of  New  Testament  Christianity.  Both,  it  may  be,  were 
mingled  with  many  corruptions.  It  is,  however,  but  too  plain 
that  any  attempt  of  the  British  remnant  to  evangelize  their  Saxon 
conquerors  would  have  been  hopeless.  In  the  order  of  Divine 
Providence,  the  Christian  faith  was  brought  anew  to  the  land  from 
a  foreign  source ;  and  with  all  its  perversions,  the  religion  thus 
introduced  had  in  it  an  indestructible  life.  Beneath  the  vain 
parade  and  the  superficial  professions  of  the  hour  was  hidden  the 
secret  of  England's  greatness. 

1   "For  so  much  as  better  it  were  the   motion   of  God   begun,    assuring 

never  to  begin  a  good  work,  than  after  yourselves  that  after  your  great  labour 

it  is  once  begun  to  go  frorri  it  again,  eternal  rewards  shall  follow,"  etc.    (Sec 

you  must  needs,   my  dear  sons,    now  Fuller's  Ch.   Hist,  of  Great  Britain, 

fulfil  the  good  work  which  by  the  help  Bk.  II.  c.  3.) 

of  God  you  have  taken  in  hand.     Let,  2  Ethelbert  was  baptized  June  2, 

therefore,   neither  the   travail   of   the  A.D.  597.     Bertha  his  queen,  daughter 

journey,  neither  the  talk  ofevil-tongued  of  the  King  of  Paris,  was  a  Christian 

men  dismay  you  ;  but  with  all  force  princess, 
and  fervour  make  up  that  you  have  bv 
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CHAPTER   II. 

CHURCH   ORGANIZATION   AND   LIFE. 
§    I.    THE    CLERGY. 

i.   r  I  AHE  framework  of  the  Christian  Society  remained  for  the 
JL     most  part  as  in  the  preceding  age  :   the  chief  modifica 
tions  being  caused,  first,  by  the  growing  interference  of  the  rulers 
of  the  State;  and  second'y,  by  the  worldliness  and  formalism  which 
crept   over   thj   Churches  in  their  prosperity.     The   distinction 
between  the  clergy  and  laity  became  more  marked.     So  many  were 
the  candidates  for  the  priesthood,  that  legal  limitations  were  imposed 
Training  of  on  their  admission.     Schools  for  the  training  of  the 
the  Clergy,    clergy,  as  well  as  for  maintaining  the  study  of  theo 
logical  science,  were  instituted  in  the  chief  centres  :  as  at  Constan 
tinople,  Alexandria,  and   Antioch   in  the   East ;    Rome,  Treves, 
and  Carthage  in  the  West.     Many  candidates  for  the  ministry  also 
received  their  scholastic  training  in  the  great  heathen  schools, 
among  which  those  of  Athens  and  Alexandria  were   the  most 
renowned ;  until  these  were  suppressed  by  imperial  decree.     But 
no  special  method  of  training  was  enjoined  ;  many  passed  through 
the  different  degrees  of  ecclesiastical  employment  from  boyhood 
under  the  guidance   of  the   elder  clergy.     In  North  Africa  the 
whole  body  of  the  clergy  was  formed  by  Augustine  into  a  college 
for  the  training  of  ministers  ;  and  the  arrangement  was  afterwards 
adopted  in  other  places.     Certain  classes  were  excluded  from  the 
Regulations   clerical  office,  as  slaves,  soldiers,  and  actors,  also  the 
^Clerifal  maimed,    persons  who   had   married   a   second  time, 
Order.        and  those   who   had  received  only  clinical   baptism. 
The  age  of  admission  was  fixed  at  twenty-five  for  a  deacon,  thirty 
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for  a  presbyter.  No  candidate  was  admitted  without  examination 
as  to  attainments,  moral  character,  and  belief.  This  examination 
was  conducted  by  the  bishops  and  clergy,  in  the  presence  of  the 
people,  whose  consent  was  necessary  before  ordination.  As  a 
security  for  orthodoxy,  a  law  of  Justinian  required  that  every 
candidate  should  give  to  the  examiners  a  statement  of  his  religious 
belief,  written  with  his  own  hand.  As  a  general  rule,  no  one  could 
be  admitted  into  the  higher  grades  of  the  ministry  without  having 
passed  through  the  lower;  ordination,  except  in  the  case  of 
missionaries,  was  to  some  special  charge,  not  to  office  generally ; 
the  priest  being  required  to  remain  in  the  same  diocese,  and  the 
bishop  forbidden  to  remove  from  one  see  to  another,  such  trans- 
Clerical  lation  being  termed  spiritual  adultery.  The  election 
Election,  foo^  of  presbyters  and  bishops  was  by  the  whole 
Church.  The  ceremony  of  ordination  wras  very  simple,  consisting 
in  the  laying  on  of  hands  by  the  bishops  and  presbyters,  with 
prayer  and  the  participation  of  the  Eucharist.  During  the  first 
four  centuries  ordination  might  take  place  on  any  day;  it  was 
afterwards  restricted  to  the  Lord's  Day.  The  sacramental  notion 
of  orders  had  not  yet  arisen  in  the  Church,  solemn  as  the 
designation  to  the  ministry  was  felt  to  be  ; T  nor  were  the  tonsure, 
the  anointing,  and  the  investiture  introduced  until  a  later  age. 
The  clerical  costume  was  but  the  ancient  ordinary  dress,  retained 
after  the  fashions  of  the  laity  had  changed ;  as  yet  the  Church  of 

1  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  writes  :  "  A  FugA.     Gregory  was  a  poet,  and  in  his 

minister's  office  places  him  in  the  same  exalted    and    incautious   language   we 

rank  and  order  with  angels  themselves:  see  the  germ  of  later  errors.     Chrysos- 

he    celebrates    God    with    archangels,  torn    writes    in    a   similar   strain,    but 

transmits  the  Church's  sacrifice  to  the  more  soberly,  "The  priesthood,  though 

altar    in    heaven,    and    performs    the  it  be  exercised  upon  earth,  is  occupied 

priest's  office  with  Christ  Himself ;  he  wholly  about  heavenly  things;    it   is 

reforms  the  work  of  God's  hands,  and  the  ministry  of  angels  put  by  the  Holy 

presents  the  image  to  his  Maker  ;  his  Ghost  into  the  hands  of  mortal  men, 

workmanship  is  for  the  world  above,  and  therefore  a  priest  ought  to  be  pure 

and,  therefore,  he  should  be  exalted  to  and   holy,  a  being  placed   in  heaven 

a   Divine  and  heavenly  nature  whose  itself,  in  the  midst  of  those  heavenly 

business  is  to  be  as  God  Himself,   and  powers."   Onthc Priesthood,  Book  III., 

..o  make  others  gods  also."     Orat.  I,  de  ch.  iv. 
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the  New  Testament  had  not  adopted  from  the  Old  the  sacerdotal 
or  sacrificial  garb. 

2.  The  question  as  to  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  began  to  be 
Celibacy  of  warmly  discussed.  The  Spanish  provincial  Synod  of 
the  Clergy.  Eliberis,  A.D.  305,  enjoined  on  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons  to  separate  from  their  wives.  This  canon  was  disallowed 
by  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  325,  Paphnutius  himself,  an  ascetic  and 
a  confessor,  maintaining  that  honourable  marriage  was  as  truly 
chaste  as  the  life  of  a  celibate.1  A  second  marriage  was,  however, 
disallowed  ;  marriage  after  ordination  was  extremely  rare.  False 
notions  of  Christian  purity  led  in  many  instances  to  the  volun 
tary  separation  of  husband  and  wife  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
father  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  with  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  others, 
give  instances  of  happy  conjugal  and  family  life.  Justinian  was  the 
first  in  the  Eastern  Empire  to  forbid  married  persons  to  be  elected 
bishops.2  In  the  West  endeavours  to  enforce  celibacy  on  all  the 
clergy  were  made  with  indifferent  success,  until  the  days  of  Hilde- 
brand  (Gregory  VIL),  in  the  eleventh  century,  by  whom  the  law 
was  made  absolute.  The  East,  on  the  contrary,  while  eventually 
(after  the  Synod  of  Trulla,  A.D.  692)  requiring  celibacy  in  the. 
bishop,  not  only  pjrmits,  but  encourages  the  marriage  of  the  rest 
of  the  clergy. 

§    2.    THE    EPISCOPATE    AND    PATRIARCHATES — GROWING    POWER 
OF   ROME. 

i.  The  episcopal  sees  continued  to  be  of  comparatively  small 
Dioceses  and  extent ;  the  chorepiscopi,  or  "  country  bishops,"  3  as  a 
Patriarchate's,  separate  class,  gradually  disappearing.    From  the  politi 
cal  or  religious  importance  of  the  five  cities,4  Antioch,  Alexandria, 
Rome,  Constantinople,  and  Jerusalem,  the  bishops  of  these  cities 

1  Socrates,  Eccl.  Hist.,  i.  u.  4  Of   these   the    first    three   were 

2  Provincial  synods  declared  from  acknowledged  as   paramount   by  the 
about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  that  Council    of    Nicaea,    A.D.    325;    but 
none  of  the  clergy  but  the  sub-deacons  Rome   and  Constantinople  were  ad- 
should  be  allowed  to  have  wives.  judged    the    highest    place    by    the 

3  See  Part  II.  ch.  vii.  §  3.  Council  of  Chalcedon,  A.D.  451. 
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naturally  took  precedence  of  the  rest,  and  this  eventually  led  to 
an  assertion  of  authority.  The  bishops  of  these  places  were  termed 
Patriarchs  (after  A.D.  451),  and  were  entitled  to  be  represented  at 
the  imperial  court  by  resident  legatees  (apocrisiarii). 

2.  Of  the  patriarchal  sees,  that  of  ROME  was  gradually  led  by 
The  growing  the  course  of  events  and  by  the  ambition  of  its  occu- 
RoniT-  its    Pants  to  claim  the  supremacy.     Several  circumstances 
causes.       concurred  to  this  end. 

(1)  Rome  shared  with  Jerusalem  and  Antioch  the  honour  of 
An  Apostolic  being  an  apostolic  patriarchate ;  and  these  two  cities, 

Church.     from  their  want  Of  political  importance,  could  never 
be  her  rivals. 

(2)  Rome  and  Constantinople  were  the  only  imperial  cities  of 
An  Imperial  tne  ^lve?  an(l  the  antiquity  and  fame  were  with  the 

Citv  former.  Byzantium  was  but  of  yesterday,  and  the 
spiritual  headship  of  Rome  appeared  only  fittingly  to  crown  the 
history  of  twelve  hundred  years. 

(3)  The  very  loss  of  temporal  empire  gave  emphasis  to  the  new 
Loss  of     claml-     The  one  rock  which  surmounted  the  billows 

temporal  of  those  stormy  centuries  was  that  of  the  Church. 
power.  \yith  a  natural,  though  mistaken,  application  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  era,  the  words  were  ever  quoted,  Tu  es  Petrus. 
When  the  seat  of  government  in  Italy  was  removed  to  Ravenna, 
the  spiritual  power  was  the  only  form  of  real  authority  that 
remained  to  Rome. 

(4)  The  power  of  the  Roman  bishops  was  greatly  increased 
Reputation  forty  their  reputation  for  unswerving  orthodoxy.     The 

orthodoxy,  practical  Roman  understanding  disdained  the  subtle 
ties  which  perplexed  the  intellect  of  the  East;  and  from  clearness 
and  steadfastness  of  conviction,  rather  than  from  depth  or  insight, 
gained  moral  power  in  a  controversial  age. 

(5)  The  wealth  and  liberality  of  many  Roman  converts  was  a 
Wealth  and  pomt  in  favour  of  their  Church.     Those  who  could 

liberality,  support  missions,  aid  in  the  erection  of  ecclesiastical 
buildings,  and  dispense  charity  to  the  poor,  naturally  acquired 
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a  commanding  influence  ;  while  a  great  commercial  city  had 
constant  and  direct  connection  with  all  the  countries  of  tha 
civilized  world. 

(6)  From  a  very  early  time  it  had  been  customary  in  the  West 

Rome  selected  to  aPPty  to    Rome    for    guidance  in   difficult  cases. 

as  arbiter.    The  decretals  issued  in  reply  were  often  imperious  in 

language ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  they  might  be  'and  were  often 

resisted,  as  not  being  of  absolute  authority.1 

3.  The  first  instance  in  which  the  East  recognises  Rome  as  the 
Progress  of  rightful  arbitrator  in  disputes  was  at  the  Council  of 
the  claim.  Sardica,  A.D.  343  or  4,  according  to  which  appeals  from 
bishops  against  the  judgment  of  provincial  tribunals  were  to  be 
laid  before  the  Roman  bishop  Julius,  not,  however,  for  personal 
decision,  but  that  he  might  have  the  power  of  appointing  a  new 
trial.2  The  provision,  moreover,  applies  to  Julius  only,  not  to  the 
Roman  see  as  such.  But  the  precedent  was  not  forgotten. 
Valentinian  I.  enacted  that  every  bishop  should  have  a  right  of 
appeal  to  Rome,  and  that  every  metropolitan  should  appear  when 
cited.  The  latter  obligation  was  extended  by  Valentinian  III.  to  all 
bishops  by  a  rescript,  A.D.  445,  in  which  it  is  easy  to  discern  the 
hand  of  Leo,  then  holding  the  Roman  see.  A  few  years  later  Leo, 
in  his  instructions  to  his  legates  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (A.D. 
449),  bases  his  claims  upon  the  words  of  Christ  (Matt.  xvi.  i83),  a 
fact  worth  noting,  as  this  is  the  first  instance  of  the  passage  being 
so  employed.  Hitherto  the  great  patristic  expositors  of  Scripture, 
after  Cyprian,  had  applied  the  promise  of  our  Lord  to  the  apostles 
collectively,  rather  than  to  Peter  himself,  and  had  explained  "  the 
Rock  "  as  referring  either  to  Peter's  confession,  or  to  the  person  of 
Christ.4 

4.  The  claim  of  Leo  was  distinctly  repudiated  at  Ephesus,  and 

1  See  p.  84.  Rock  I   will   build  My  Church  ;   and 

'*  Hefele,  Conciliengeschichte,  vol.  ii.  the  gates  of  Hades  shall  not  prevai1 

pp.  112-128,  Eng.  Trans.      He  takes  against  it." 

of  course  the  Roman   Catholic  view;  4  Kurtz  (§  72)  quotes  Hilary,  Am 

but  the  facts  he  gives,  with  great  fair-  brose,  Augustine,  and  Jerome  as  con 

ness,  set  aside  his  conclusions.  curring  in  Cyprian's  interpretation. 
3  "Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this 
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afterwards  at  Chalcedon,  A.D.  451.    Nor  was  it  implicitly  accepted 
Resistance  to  even  m  the  West.     The  metropolitans  of  Aquileia, 
the  claim.    Ravenna,  and    Milan   steadily  maintained  the   inde 
pendence  of  their  sees ;  and  the  bishops  of  Northern  Africa  repeat 
edly  refused  to  submit  to  Rome.     In  the   following  century  a 
controversy  raged  between  Rome  and  Constantinople  as  to  the 
precedence  of  their  patriarchates.     John,  the  bishop  of  the  latter 
city  in  the  days  of  Gregory,  proudly  entitles  himself  "universal 
bishop  " ;  Gregory  protested,  and  with  perhaps  a  prouder  humility 
denominated  himself    "  servant  of  the  servants  of  God."     The 
usurper  Phocas  interposed,  and  declared  Rcme  (A.D.  606)  to  be 
the  head  of  all  the  Churches.     From  that  time,  by  consent,  the 
The  Title  of  title  of  Patriarch  was  restricted  to   the  Constantino- 
Pope.       politan  see ;   the  Bishop  of   Rome  assuming  that  of 
Papci)  or  Pope,  which  it  bears  to  this  day.1 

§    3.    SYNODS    AND    COUNCILS. 

i.  The  real  government  of  the  Church  as  an  organized  body 

was  in  its  provincial  synods  and  general  councils.     The  former 

were    statedly  held   under   the    presidency   of  the    metropolitan 

of  each  district,  and  consisted,  as  in  the  earlier  ages,  of  bishops, 

Ordinary    presbyters,  and  deacons.     On  special  questions,  extra- 

Synods.      ordinary  synods  were  convened ;  and  their  decisions 

are  among  the  most  important  sources  of  information  as  to  the 

belief  and  practices  of  ancient  times.2     General  or  oecumenical 

General     councils  could  only  be   convened   by  the   Emperor, 

Councils.    and  were  regarded  as  representing  the  whole  Church. 

1  The  word  papa  means  dear  father,  employment  from  Gregory  I. 
akin  to  Abba^    Trdinra.     It  seems  to  3  See     especially    the     first  three 

have  been  first  applied  to  the  Bishop  volumes  of  the   Conciliengeschichte  of 

of  Alexandria,  but  was  given  to  many  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  Hefele,  as 

bishops  besides.     The  first  instance  of  translated  into  English  by  Clark  and 

its  use  as  an  official  title  in  a  public  Oxenham.      The    collection   of    facts 

document    is    by  Siricius,    Bishop    of  and  documents  is  of  the  highest  value  ; 

Rome,  A.D.  384-398.      Its  general  em-  but     his    opinions     are    occasionally 

ployment  in  application  to  the  Roman  coloured  by  his  creed, 
see  dates  from  Leo  I.,  and  its  exclusive 
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Strictly  speaking,  the  universal  character  which  they  assumed 
was  not  because  representatives  of  all  Churches  were  actually 
present,  but  because  their  canons  when  promulgated  were  received 
with  general  consent.  Thus  the  great  Council  of  Nicaea,  the  first 
and  most  important  of  the  series,  was  really  an  assembly  of  the 
Eastern  Churches  only;  the  sole  representatives  from  the  West 
being  the  Spanish  bishop  Hosius  and  two  presbyters  sent  from 
Rome. 

2.  The  oecumenical  councils  held  during  this  period  were  the 
following : 

I.  The  Council  of  Niccea,  in  Bithynia,  called  by  the  Emperor 
Councils    Constantine,    A.D.   325,    attended   by  three   hundred 

enumerated.  anc[  eighteen  bishops.  The  great  question  before  this 
Council  was  that  of  the  Deity  and  Sonship  of  Christ,  in  opposition 
to  Arianism.  Here  also  the  time  of  keeping  Easter  was  settled,  and 
decisions  were  given  on  minor  points  of  discipline  and  doctrine.1 

II.  TJie  Council  of  Constantinople,  called   by  Theodosius  I., 
A.D.  381,  attended  by  a  hundred  and  fifty  bishops.     Here  the 
great  question  was  the  Deity  and  Personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  the  Nicene  Creed  received  its  final  or  almost  final  form.2 

III.  The  Council  of  Ephesus,  convened  by  Theodosius    II., 
A.D.  431,  and  attended  by  two  hundred  bishops.     It  was  at  this 
council  that  the  question  was  discussed  whether  Mary  was  the 
mother  of  our  Lord's  human  nature  only,  or  also  of  His  Divinity 
(Theotokos).     The  latter  was  affirmed,  and  the  Nestorian  doctrine 
condemned. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  hold  a  general  council  at  Ephesus 
in  the  last  year  of  Theodosius  IL,  A.D.  449,  to  discuss  the 
question  of  the  two  natures  of  our  Lord.  But  the  proceedings  of 
the  assembly  were  so  violent,  proceeding  even  to  physical  con 
flict,  that  it  broke  up  in  confusion,  and  has  received  the  name  of 
"  The  Robber  Synod." 

1  The  twenty  canons  of  the  Nicene  2  For  the  seven  canons  of  this 
Council  are  given  in  Hefele,  vol.  i.  pp.  Council,  see  Ilefele,  vol.  ii.  pp.  353- 
375-434-  369. 
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IV.  The  Council  of  Chalcedon,  summoned  by  Marcian,  A.D. 
451,  and  attended  by  six  hundred  and  thirty  bishops.     Here  also 
the  question  of  the  two  natures  was  discussed,  and  Eutychianism, 
the  opposite  error  to  Nestorianism,  decisively  condemned. 

V.  The  Second  Council  of  Constantinople,   convened  by  Jus 
tinian,  A.D.  553,  attended  by  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  bishops,  is 
sometimes  regarded  as  oecumenical,,  but  as  its   decision    (on  a 
disputed  point  connected  with  Nestorian  teachings)  was  generally 
rejected  in  the  West,  it  can  hardly  claim  that  honour. 

§    4.    ASCETIC   TENDENCIES — THE    GROWTH    OF    MONASTICISM. 

1.  No  error  could   be  greater   than   that   of  estimating   the 
The  true     re^&^ous  ^Q  °f  an  epoch  by  the  organization  of  its 

Christian  life,  Churches,  or  even  by  the  earnestness  of  its  doctrinal 
"'"""I"™"*-  controversies.  These  indeed  are  the  matters  which 
most  strongly  arrest  the  observer,  arid  to  which  history  must  give 
the  foremost  place.  But  the  true  Kingdom  of  God  is  within : 
and  in  the  time  of  outward  prosperity,  as  in  that  of  persecution 
and  martyrdom,  there  were  multitudes  able  to  withstand  the  adverse 
external  influences,  and  to  live  devout  and  holy  lives.  True, 
these  are  not  often  the  saints  of  the  Church.1  This  honour  was  too 
often  reserved  for  the  ascetic  and  the  fanatical ;  but  the  others 
constituted  its  true  power ;  and  the  best  testimony  to  the  reality 
Si^ns  of  real  of  the  Christian  life,  amid  all  growing  worldliness  and 
Godliness,  corruption,  was  in  the  gradual  uplifting  of  the  com 
munity.  Public  life  was  purer,  the  tone  of  the  fa.nily  was  im 
measurably  higher,  cruel  and  degrading  popular  customs  ceased. 
Church  discipline,  with  all  its  perversions,  kept  alive  the  sense 
of  sin  and  stimulated  self-examination,  while  many  individual 
biographies  present  bright  examples  of  earnestness  and  purity. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  the  growth  of  MONASTICISM  was  one  of 

1  The  reader,  curious  to  know  to     In  the  narrative  itself  the  "canoniza- 
whom  the  saintly  title  was  given,   is     tion"  is  ignored.     See  Introduction, 
referred  to  the  index  to  this  volume. 
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the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  age.  The  foundations  of 
Ascetic  life:  tne  system  had  long  ago  been  laid1  in  the  persecution 
its  causes.  under  Decius.  It  was  natural  that  the  refugees  should 
band  themselves  together  for  aims  which  it  was  impossible  to 
pursue  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  world.  It  is  at  first  sight  strange 
that  when  open  hostility  had  ceased,  and  the  empire  had  become 
nominally  Christian,  the  disposition  to  seek  seclusion  should  only 
have  been  intensified,  and  that  the  growth  of  Monachism,  which 
had  begun  in  the  third  century,  should  have  been  more  than  main 
tained  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth.  It  may  be  that  the  worldli- 
ness  of  the  Christian  State  was  more  acutely  felt  by  earnest  men 
than  the  opposition  of  heathendom ;  and  more  were  fain  to  flee 
from  the  spectacle  of  inconsistency  and  hypocrisy  than  from 
the  persecutor's  sword.  The  mistake  was  in  forgetting  the  word 
of  the  Master :  "  I  pray  not  that  Thou  shouldest  take  them  out  of 
the  world ;  but  that  Thou  shouldest  keep  them  from  the  evil." 

3.  It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  that  ANTHONY, 
The  monks  a  man  of  good  family  and  wealth  (d.  A.D.  356),  went 
of  Egypt.  from  Alexandria  into  the  Thebaid,  and  organized  the 
scattered  companies  of  recluses  into  a  community ;  dwelling  in 
separate  cells,  but  bound  by  the  uniform  vow  of  chastity,  poverty, 
and  manual  labour  for  the  common  good.  The  settlement  of 
Ccenobia,  as  it  was  called,2  soon  became  famous,  and  not  a  few 
illustrious  men  found  a  temporary  retreat  with  Anthony  from  the 
theological  conflicts  of  the  time.  Other  monastic  establishments 
rapidly  sprang  up,  the  chief  of  which  was  that  of  PACHOMIUS  at 
Tabennae,  an  island  in  the  Nile.  On  a  visit  to  this  settlement, 
Athanasius  was  greeted  by  a  procession  of  three  thousand  monks, 
chanting  hymns  and  litanies.  Monastic  bodies  were  also  consti 
tuted  on  the  Nitrian  upland3  by  Ammonius,  and  in  the  neighbour 
ing  wilderness  of  Sketis  by  Macarius.  Rufinus  of  Aquileia  states, 

1  See  Part  II".  cli.  iii.  $5  3  It   was  a  young  Nitrian   monk, 

2  From  icon'oc  /3/of,  "a  life  in  com-  Telemachus,  who,  by  his  heroic  inter- 
mon."    So  Coenobites.    Anchorets  (pro-  position,  caused  the  abolition  of  gladia- 
perly  Anachoretes)  were  so  called  from  lorial  ganus  in  Rome,  A.D.  404. 

to  retire. 
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perhaps  rhetorically,  that  by  the  end  of  the  century  the  monks  of 
Egypt  equalled  in  number  the  population  of  the  towns. 

4.  The  movement  spread  to  Arabia,  Palestine,  Syria;  after- 
Monasteiies  war(^s  to  Armenia  and  Asia  Minor;  and  later  still  to 

founded  in  the  West.  The  monasteries  became  not  only  places 
the  East.  Qf  retirement  from  the  world  and  of  humble  industrial 
occupation,  but  of  literary  leisure  and  toil.  It  was  in  his  retire 
ment  with  Anthony  that  Athanasius  wrote  his  celebrated  treatises  . 
against  the  Arians ;  and  Jerome  in  his  cell  at  Bethlehem  spent 
studious  years  in  preparing  the  Latin  "  Vulgate  "  translation  of  the 
Scriptures.  Many  eminent  men  received  their  training  for  the 
ministry  in  monastic  seclusion ;  and  some  were  removed  by  affec 
tionate  compulsion  from  the  cell  to  the  episcopal  throne.  The 
greatest  writers  of  the  Church  vie  with  one  another  in  praises  of 
the  monastic  life.  It  was  the  "  life  of  angels  "  ;  in  it  was  attained 
the  "heavenly  philosophy,"  its  honours  and  rewards  equalled 
"  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  now  out  of  reach." 

5.  This  was  the  bright  side.     On  the  other  hand,  it  was  too 
Abuses  and  surety  learned  that  the  world  was  not  to  be  shut  out 
corruptions,  from  the  monastic  cell.     It  was  soon  found  that  many 

embraced  the  monastic  vocation  from  idleness  or  cowardice, 
thinking  to  rid  themselves  of  the  obligations  of  life — to  evade  the 
payment  of  taxes,  or  to  avoid  serving  in  the  army.  So  early  as 
A.D.  365,  the  Emperor  Valens  enacted  that  such  persons  should 
be  removed  from  the  monasteries  by  force ;  and  the  officers  sent 
to  the  Nitrian  monastery  to  execute  this  command  found  it  so 
strongly  fortified  as  to  repel  their  attack.  Other  mischievous 
tendencies  soon  developed  themselves.  Spiritual  pride  and  self- 
righteousness  were  inseparable  from  the  system.  The  life  of 
seclusion  and  ascetic  self-restraint  in  a  burning  climate  led  to 
morbid  fancies  and  hallucinations.  In  vain  did  the  victims  of 
irregular  desires  plunge  deeper  and  deeper  into  solitude ;  the 
phantoms  of  a  disordered  brain  pursued  them  still.  Spiritual 
conflicts  took  outward  forms  in  the  excited  imagination.  Around 
one  or  another  cell  there  clustered  tales  of  supernatural  marvels, 
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of  visions,  and  even  of  miracles.  Derangement  often  followed, 
and  the  number  of  lunatic  monks  became  a  serious  danger.  The 
Fanatical  monastic  rule  was  varied  by  new  and  fanatical  insti- 
Sects.  tutes  Of  WJH  worship.  The  Acoimeta  ("sleepless 
ones")  of  Constantinople  were  so  called  from  their  continuous 
celebration  of  worship,  night  and  day ;  the  Euchita  ("  praying 
ones  ")  of  Syria  professed  to  live  by  prayer  without  work,  and 
went  about  begging,  celebrating  also  their  worship  in  a  wild, 
irregular  way  that  gained  for  them  the  title  of  Orcheutce  (dancers) ; 
the  Stylite  ("pillar  men")  carried  self-torture  to  the  excess  of 
taking  up  their  abode  on  the  summits  of  pillars  in  the  open  air, 
and  there  remaining  through  all  changes  of  season  and  weather. 
Simon  Stylites  lived  thus  near  Antioch  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century,  on  a  pillar  one  hundred  feet  high,  for  thirty  years, 
preaching  to  the  crowds  who  flocked  to  see  him.  His  example  was 
followed,  although  with  less  pertinacity  and  conspicuousness  ;  and 
the  "stylite"  saints  were  numerous,  down  to  the  eleventh  century. 

6.  It  is  plain  that  a  body  of  men  so  numerous  as  were  the 
monks,  enthusiastic  and  fanatical,  and  to  a  great  extent  unem 
ployed,  must  have  contained  elements  of  serious  danger  to  the 

Outbreaks  of  State.  In  Egypt  especially,  their  occasional  outbreaks 
disorder.  often  menaced  the  peace  of  Alexandria ;  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  was  a  mob  of  monks  that  perpetrated  the  brutal 
murder  of  Hypatia.  New  rules  were  from  time  to  time  imposed 
upon  the  monastic  community,  to  check  disorder  and  promote  the 
objects  of  the  organization.  The  names  in  the  East  of  Basil  "  the 
Great,"  and  in  the  West  of  Martin  of  Tours,  both  of  whom  lived 
towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  are  honourably  connected 
with  these  endeavours  after  a  better  discipline.  The  Council  of 
Chalcedon  also  (A.D.  451)  enacted  canons  for  monastic  regulation. 

7.  But  the  great  reformer  of  the  system,  in  fact,  its  re-organizer 
Benedict  of    m  tne  West,  was  undoubtedly  BENEDICT  of  Nursia  in 

Nursia,  the  Apennines  (A.D.  480-542),  whose  "Rule"  in 
seventy-three  sections,  as  preserved  by  Gregory  L,  presents  the 
ideal  of  a  monastic  life  when  at  its  best  and  in  its  completeness, 
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and  has  left  little  or  nothing  to  be  added  by  his  successors. 
Monastic  vows  were  now  for  the  first  time  made,  in  fact  as  in 
theory,  irrevocable ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  careful  previous 
novitiate  tested  the  candidate's  vocation,  and  the  unnatural  sever 
ity  of  the  Eastern  asceticism  was  mitigated.  Active  employment 
was  enjoined,  as  well  as  the  exercise  of  devotion,  with  the  three 
fold  vow — fixedness  of  abode,  strictness  of  morals  (including  poverty 
and  chastity),  and  obedience.  According  to  the  institution  of 
Benedict,  the  chief  employment  of  the  monks  was  agriculture. 
From  CASSIODORUS  of  Vivarium,  in  Lower  Italy,  they  received 

Cassiodoms,  the  impetus  to  literary  occupations,  and  from 
A-D-  538-  Gregory  himself  to  active  efforts  to  Christianize  and 
civilize  the  surrounding  population.  Hence,  with  all  defects  and 
abuses,  the  record  of  which  belongs  to  a  subsequent  age,  the 
Benedictines  wrought  for  their  own  time  a  great  work  in  reclaim 
ing  the  soil,  cultivating  waste  lands,  and  educating  the  young ; 
while  preserving  for  all  time,  through  many  troublous  eras,  the 
great  writings  of  antiquity. 

8.  Monastic  institutions  for  women  soon  followed  those  of  the 

Monasteries  other  sex.  Anthony  and  Pachomius  were  attended  in 
for  Women.  the  wilderness  by  their  respective  sisters,  who  aspired 
to  emulate  their  example ;  and  for  the  two  ladies,  now  advanced 
in  age,  a  monastery  was  established  near  the  Nile,  four  hundred 
virgins  soon  joining  themselves  to  the  new  society.  Similar  com 
munities  sprang  up  in  different  directions,  originated  by  female 
devotees.  Among  these  the  most  conspicuous  was  PAULA,  friend 
and  correspondent  of  Jerome,  who  established  three  nunneries 
near  Bethlehem.  Leo  I.  enacted  that  no  nun  should  take  the  veil 
under  sixty  years  of  age ;  but  the  limit  was  afterwards  fixed  at 
forty.  In  the  West,  SCHOLASTICA,  the  sister  of  Benedict,  was  the 
great  promoter  of  female  monasticism,  adopting  in  the  main  her 
brother's  rule.  But  throughout  the  early  history  of  the  Church 
the  deaconesses  and  "  religious  women  "  for  the  most  part  remained 
in  their  own  homes,  exemplifying  domestic  piety  while  seeking  to 
be  useful  in  the  larger  sphere. 
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§    5-    THE    BIBLE    OF   THE   CHURCH. 

i.  By  the   beginning   of  the  fourth   century,  the  Canon   of 
Completion  of  Scripture,    Old   Testament   and    New,    existed   in    a 
the  Canon,    nearly  complete  form.     About  the  greater  number  of 
the 'books  included  there  was  no  dispute  at  all;  and  such  ques 
tions  as  remained  were  on  the  eve  of  final  settlement.     From 
the  storms  of  persecution,  the  BIBLE  had  emerged,  the  dearest 
possession  of  the  Church.     Yet  no  authoritative  decision  as  to  its 
contents  had  ever  been  given ;  no  theory  of  inspiration  had  ever 
been   formulated.     The   one   simple,    outstanding   fact   was   the 
recognition  by  the  Christian  consciousness  of  certain  books,  apart 
from  all  others,  as  divine;   and  this  " inspiration  of  selection" 
will  be  acknowledged  by  all  who  believe  in  the  presence  of  the 
HOLY   SPIRIT   in   the    Church.     The   traditions   of  apostolicity, 
noted  in  a  previous  chapter,  were  thus  abundantly  confirmed.1 
2.  It    is    important   to   note   that   this   recognition  was   not 
Testimony  of  hastily  or  carelessly  accorded.     The   very  hesitation 
Eusebius.    in  the  acceptance  of  certain  New  Testament  writings 
strengthens    our    confidence    in   the    ultimate    decision.      Here 
EUSEBIUS    is   our   most    important   witness.2     In   a   well-known 
passage  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History?  certain  books,  he  says,  were 
universally  received  (Jiomologoumend) ;  others  were  still  questioned 
(antilegomena),  while  several,  accepted  by  certain  of  the  churches, 
were  spurious  (notha}.     In  all  this  there  is  no  note  of  authority ; 
the  historian  simply  registers  the  general  consensus  of  the  Christian 
community.      The   accepted    books    comprised   first   the    "holy 

1  See  Part  II.  ch.  vi.  three  books  of  the  Maccabees,  and  the 

2  Some  writers  on  the  New  Testa-  Wisdom    of   Sirach;     with     all    the 
ment    Canon    quote     the    so  -  called  New  Testament  books,  excepting  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions,  a  composite  Apocalypse,  adding    Two  Epistles  of 
work   of    unknown    origin,    although  Clement,  with  the  Constitutions  them- 
claiming    to    have    come    from     the  selves;   the   latter,  however,   "being 
Apostles    through    Clement :    see    p.  not  for  general  use,  but  only  for  the 
117.     The  85th  Canon  appended  to  initiated."     See  Lardner,  Credibility, 
this  collection  specifies  the  whole  of  ch.  Ixxxv. 

the  Old  Testament,  including  Judith,  3  Book  III.  ch.  xxv. 
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quaternion"  of  the  Gospels,  then  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the 
Epistles  of  Paul  (fourteen,  including  Hebrews,  as  elsewhere  Eusebius 
intimates),1  i  John,  i  Peter,  and  the  Apocalypse.  With  regard  to 
this  last,  indeed,  Eus^bius  goes  on  to  intimate  the  existence  of  a 
doubt,  in  which  he  evidently  did  not  share.  The  controverted 
books  were  2  and  3  John,  2  Peter,  James,  and  Jude.  Among 
the  uncanonical  books,  four  may  be  especially  specified,  as 
admitted  by  some  into  the  Canon  because  attributed  to  certain 
companions  of  the  Apostle  Paul  mentioned  in  his  Epistles ; 
i  and  2  Clement  (see  Phil.  iv.  3),  the  "Shepherd"  of  Hermas 
(Rom.  xvi.  14),  and  the  Letter  of  Barnabas.  Others  are  added 
to  the  list,  which  need  not  now  be  discussed,  as  their  claim  to 
canonical  authority  was  universally  disallowed.2 

3.  It  is  observable  that  in  the  great  Council  which  more  than 
Silence  of  the    anv  other  determined  the   course  of  religious  dis- 

Nicene  Council,  cussion  during  the  succeeding  age,  the  question  of 
the  Scripture  Canon  does  not  seem  to  have  been  even  raised. 
The  divinity  and  authority  of  the  Sacred  Books  as  a  whole  were 
taken  for  granted ;  while  the  copy  of  the  Gospels,  placed  on  an 
open  stand  in  the  midst  of  the  assembled  Fathers,  was  a  symbol, 
both  of  the  supremacy  of  CHRIST  among  them,  and  of  the  devout 
regard  paid  to  the  inspired  records  of  His  life. 

4.  The  reception  of  the  five  "  disputed  "  books  into  the  Canon 
Influence  of  w^tn  tne  res^  was  practically  settled  in  the  preparation, 
Constantino  under  the  guidance  of  Eusebius,  of  fifty  copies  of  the 

Holy  Scriptures,  ordered  by  the  Emperor  CoNSTANTiNE3  "to  be 
written  on  prepared  skins,  by  the  help  of  skilful  artists  accurately 
acquainted  with  their  craft."  For  this  object  orders  were  issued 

1  The  historian,   feeling  the   diffi-  the  Preaching^  and  the  Apocalypse  of 
culty  of  attributing  the  Epistle  to  the  Peter;  the    Gospels    of  the   Infancy; 
Hebrews   directly   to    Paul,    supposes  the  Epistle   to    the   Laodiceans.     See 
that    it    may    have    been    translated  The  New    Testament  Apocrypha,  by 
from    the  apostle's  original    (Hebrew  B.    H.    Covvper;  Pseudepigrapha,    by 
or  Aramaic)  by  Clement  or  Luke.  W.    J.    Deane,    and   monographs    on 

2  A  few  of  the  more  prom  nent  of  particular  books. 

these  may  be  mentioned:  the  Gospel  3  See  Eusebius'  LifeofConstantine, 

according  to  the  Hebrews  ;  the  Gospel,      iv.  36. 
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to  the  governors  of  the  provinces  "  to  furnish  everything  required 
for  the  work;  and  two  public  carnages  were  commissioned  for 
the  speedy  conveyance  of  the  finished  volumes  to  the  Emperor." 
This  first  formal  publication  of  the  Bible  on  so  large  and  elaborate 
a  scale J  would  naturally  form  a  standard  for  ecclesiastical  use. 
"  The  effects  of  this,"  writes  Bishop  Westcott,  "  were  soon  seen. 
The  difference  between  the  '  controverted '  and  '  acknowledged ' 
Epistles  was  cleared  away,  except  as  a  matter  of  history.  On 
the  Apocalypse  alone  some  doubts  still  remained.  Some  received 
and  some  rejected  it." 2 

5.  The  doubts  that  might  still  linger  called  forth  the  weighty 
Witness  of  testimony  of  ATHANASIUS.  It  was  the  custom  of  the 
Athanasius.  bishops  of  Alexandria  to  address  to  their  clergy,  year 
by  year,  a  pastoral  letter,  announcing  the  date  of  Easter,  and 
giving  pronouncement  on  theological  and  ecclesiastical  questions 
that  might  have  arisen.  In  one  of  these  Festal  Letters,  as  such 
communications  were  called,  A.D.  365,  Athanasius  takes  occasion 
to  speak  of  the  Divine  Scriptures ;  and  after  enumerating  the 
twenty-two  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  "  the  number,"  he  says, 
"as  I  have  heard,  of  the  Hebrew  letters,"  he  adds,  "We  must 
not  shrink  from  mentioning  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  are  these  :  Four  Gospels,  according  to  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  John.  Then,  after  these,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the 
so-called  Catholic  Epistles  of  the  Apostles,  being  seven,  namely, 
one  of  James,  two  of  Peter,  then  three  of  John,  and,  after  these, 
one  of  Jude.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  fourteen  Epistles  of 
the  Apostle  Paul,  written  in  order,  thus  (naming  them,  including 
Hebrews],  And  again  the  Apocalypse  of  John.  These  are  the 
fountains  of  salvation,  so  that  he  who  thirsts  may  satisfy  himself 

1  The  earliest  MSS.  extant  (fourth  the      Alexandrine      MS.      I      and     2 

and   fifth   centuries)   contain   all    the  Clement. 

New   Testament   books  (the  Vatican  2  It    remains    a     little    uncertain 

presumably,   though  the   pages   after  whether    in   Constantine's    Bible    the 

Heb.   ix.    14  have  disappeared).     To  Apocalypse    was    contained    or    not. 

the  Sinaitic  MS.  \\\z  Epistle  of  Barnabas  See  Westcott,   Canon   of  New  Te*ta- 

and  the  Shepherd  are  appended;  to  ment,  Part  III.  ch.  ii. 
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with  the  oracles  in  thepe.  In  these  alone,  the  lesson  of  piety  is 
proclaimed.  Let  no  one  add  to  these  nor  take  anything  from 
them."  *  In  a  further  passage  Athanasius  writes  :  "  There  are  also 
other  books,  outside  these,  not  included  in  the  Canon,  which 
have  been  framed  by  the  fathers  to  be  read  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  are  just  approaching  [the  faith],  and  wishing  to  be  instructed 
in  the  word  of  piety ; — the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  the  Wisdom 
of  Sirach  and  Esther  and  Judith  and  Tobit ;  and  the  so-called 
Instruction  of  the  Apostles  (the  <  Didache")  and  the  Shepherd" 
The  reference  to  the  "  apocryphal "  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  striking,  as  is  also  the  inclusion  of  Esther  among  them. 
Baruch  and  the  Letter  of  Jeremiah  are  included  by  Athanasius 
with  Jeremiah  among  the  acknowledged  books ;  but  no  mention 
is  made  of  Maccabees. 

6.  Similar  testimony  to  that  of  Eusebius  and  Athanasius  comes 
to  us  from  different  parts  of  the  ecclesiastical  world.  CYRIL  OF 
JERUSALEM  (d.  386  A.D.)  precisely  follows  the  great  Alexandrian 
father,  excepting  that  in  the  Old  Testament  he  includes  Esther, 

Verses  of  anc^  ^n  ^ie  ^ew  om^ts  tne  Apocalypse.  In  Asia  Minor 
Amphilochius  AMPHiLOCHius,  Bishop  of  Iconium,  composed  in 
c.  380  A. D.  jambic  iines  a  kin(j  Of  memoria  technica,  bringing  in 
the  names  of  all  the  New  Testament  books  very  ingeniously. 
Of  the  Gospel  by  John  he  writes:  "It  is  fourth  in  time,  but  first 
in  the  loftiness  of  its  teachings  " ;  and  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
that  "  some  affirm  it  to  be  spurious,  not  speaking  well,  for  its  grace 
is  genuine. "  He  speaks  also  doubtfully  of  the  Apocalypse ;  and 
on  the  whole  list  he  adds,  "  This  will  be  the  most  truthful  Canon 

of  the  Inspired  Scriptures,  by  obeying  which  you  will 
Stanzas  by  .     ,  .  . „ 

Gregory     escape    the   snares   of  the    world.        A   yet   greater 

Nazianzen,   sacred  poet,  GREGORY  OF  NAZIANZUS,  essayed  a  similar 
task,   but   hardly   with  like   success,  mixing   up  his 

1  Westcott,  On  the  Canon  of  New  Letter,  with  portions  of  others,  exists 

Testament,    Appendix    xiv.     p.    546,  also    in    a    Syriac    translation.     See 

where  the  original  Greek  of  Athanasius  translation  by  Dr.  Burgess,  1852. 
is  given.     This    part   of    the   Festal 
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hexameters  and  iambics  in  the  most  curious  fashion.  "  Matthew? 
he  says,  "  wrote  the  marvels  of  Christ  for  the  Hebrews,  Mark  for 
Italy,  Luke  for  Greece,  and  John,  the  great  preacher,  visitant  of 
heaven,1  for  all  men." 

7.  The  testimony  of  the  Greek  Churches  still  further  found 
Synod  of    exPressi°n  m  the  Council  or  SYNOD  OF  LAODICEA, 
Laodicea,    a   small    assembly   representing    several    districts    of 
A.D.  363.    Asia  Mjnor      Qf  tilis  synod   the   fifty-ninth   Canon 

enacts  that  "no  psalms  composed  by  private  individuals,  nor 
uncanonical  books,  may  be  read  in  the  church  ;  but  only  the 
canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament."  The  following 
Canon  enumerates  these  books  in  the  Old  Testament,  omitting 
the  Apocrypha,  but  combining  Baruch  and  the  Letter  with 
Jeremiah.  In  the  New  Testament  are  specified  nil  the  books 
as  we  have  them,  excepting  the  Apocalypse.  Fourteen  Epistles 
are  attributed  to  the  Apostle  Paul,  that  to  the  Hebrews  being 
included.  This  Laodicean  list  is  notable,  as  the  first  that  emanated 
from  any  council  or  synod  of  the  Church  ;  and  few  as  were  the 
members  comprising  the  assembly,  their  decision  may  be  taken  as 
expressing  the  whole  mind  of  the  East. 

8.  In  the  West,  including  Italy  and   North  Africa,  a  corre- 

spending  testimony  was  given  in  the  SYNODS  of  HIPPO 
Hippo,  and  CARTHAGE  (the  third),  in  which  AUGUSTINE  was 
A.  D  393,  and  the  ruling  spirit.  That  of  Carthage  is  the  more 
'famous,  although  its  chief  decisions  seem  to  have 
originated  at  Hippo.  The  catalogue  of  the  canonical  Scriptures 
is  very  definite;  and  in  the  New  Testament  it  comprises  all  the 
books,  as  we  have  them,  including  the  Apocalypse.  The  reference 
to  the  Pauline  Epistles  is  a  little  singular  :  "  thirteen  Epistles  of 
the  Apostle  Paul,  and  one  to  the  Hebrews  by  the  same."  The 
form  of  expression  suggests  some  reason  for  separating  this  Epistle 
from  the  rest.  The  Old  Testament,  according  to  this  Carthaginian 
list,  includes  the  Apocryphal  writings. 


In     this     word      Apocalypse,  not  otherwise  mentioned 
there    appears     an    allusion    to    the      in  Gregory's  verses. 
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9.  Augustine   himself  gives  distinct  attestation  to  the  same 
list.     "In  all  these  books,"  he  writes,  " those  who  fear  God,  and 
Testimony  of  cner^sn  humble  piety,  seek  the  will  of  God."   RUFINUS, 

Augustine  the  learned  Bishop  of  Aquileia,  follows  to  the  like 
andRufams.  effect^  Qnly  Drawing  a  clear  distinction  between 
"canonical"  and  "ecclesiastical"  writings,  the  latter,  in  the  Old 
Testament,  including  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Ecdesiasticus, 
Tobit,  Judith,  and  Maccabees ;  in  the  New,  the  Shepherd  of 
Hernias  and  the  Two  Ways  (the  "  Didache' ").  "These,"  he 
adds,  "may  be  read  in  the  churches,  but  not  as  authority  for 
faith." 

10.  But  among  the  witnesses  in  the  Latin  Church,  by  far  the 
Jerome— the  greatest  is  JEROME.     In  his  translation  of  the  Old 

"  Vulgate"  Testament  Scriptures  directly  from  the  Hebrew,  he 
indicates  the  threefold  divisions,  Law,  Prophets,  and  Hagiographa; 
setting  the  Apocryphal  Books  decisively  aside.  The  latter,  indeed, 
appear  in  the  Vulgate,  but  they  were  added  to  Jerome's  work 
from  the  Old  Latin.  Of  the  New  Testament  Jerome  writes,  in 
words  which  may  well  conclude  our  brief  survey  of  the  Bible  in 
the  Church :  "  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  are  the  very 
chariot  of  the  Lord.  .  .  .  Paul  the  Apostle  writes  to  seven 
churches ;  the  eighth  Epistle,  that  to  the  Hebrews,  being  placed 
by  many  outside  the  number.  Timothy  he  instructs,  and  Titus, 
and  pleads  with  Philemon  for  his  fugitive  slave.  Of  such  a  writer 
I  think  it  better  to  be  silent  than  to  attempt  any  description. 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  may  seem  to  enunciate  bare  history,  and 
to  clothe  the  infancy  of  a  new-born  church;  but  if  we  understand 
the  writer,  Luke,  the  physician,  '  whose  praise  is  in  the  Gospel,' 
we  shall  esteem  every  word  of  his  as  medicine  for  a  feeble  soul. 
James,  Peter,  John,  Jude,  apostles,  have  composed  seven  Epistles, 
as  mystic  as  they  are  concise,  at  once  short  and  long ;  brief  in 
words,  prolonged  in  meaning.  The  Apocalypse  of  John  has  as 
many  sacred  mysteries  (sacramentd)  as  words.  I  have  said  too 
little  for  the  worth  of  the  whole  volume.  All  praise  is  below  the 
subject;  manifold  meanings  are  hidden  in  every  word," 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  CHIEF  CHRISTIAN  WRITERS  :  THEIR  LIVES 
AND  WORKS. 

THE  names  of  the  great  writers  of  the  Church  are  for  the  most 
part  interwoven  with  its  history,  and  especially  with  the 
record  of  those  great  struggles  for  the  establishment  of  fundamental 
Christian  verities  which  constitute  the  chief  feature  of  this  eventful 
era.  Constant  reference  to  the  more  illustrious  will  therefore  be 
made  in  following  sections ;  but  a  brief  preliminary  biographical 
sketch  will  be  useful,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  but  as 
indicating  our  chief  sources  of  contemporary  information. 

§    I.    ECCLESIASTICAL    HISTORIANS. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Historians  of  the  period  are  Eusebius  of 
Csesarea,  Socrates  and  Sozomen  of  Constantinople,  Theodoret  of 
Cyrus,  and  Evagn'us  of  Antioch. 

i.  EUSEBIUS,  successor  to  Hegesippus,  the  "  Father  of  Ecclesi- 
Eusebius,  A.D.  astical  History,"  was  born  in  Palestine,  probably  in 

260-339.  Caesarea,  about  A.D.  260.  Here  he  formed  an  early 
friendship  with  Pamphilus,  afterwards  martyr,  whose  name  he 
added  to  his  own  ("  Eusebius  Pamphili ").  He  himself  was  im 
prisoned  for  the  faith  in  company  with  the  Egyptian  confessor 
Potammon.  About  A.D.  315  Eusebius  was  elected  bishop  of 
Csesarea,  and  in  that  character  was  appointed  to  receive  the 
Emperor  Constantine  with  a  speech  of  welcome  at  the  Council  of 
Nicaea.  From  that  time  his  influence  with  Constantine  was  very 
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great ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  used  with  true  disinterestedness, 
and  with  a  moderation  towards  theological  opponents  which  led 
him  to  be  stigmatized  in  that  day  of  extremes  as  an  Arian  at  heart. 
The  Patriarchate  of  Antioch  was  at  one  time  offered  to  him,  but 
refused;  and  he  remained  in  his  See  until  his  death,  A.D.  339. 

The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eusebius,  extending  from  the 
foundation  of  Christianity  to  the  time  of  the  Nicene  Council,  is 
invaluable  for  the  series  of  early  documents  which  it  transcribes 
rather  than  for  the  completeness  and  skill  of  the  narrative. 
Entering,  to  use  his  own  words  at  the  outset,  on  "a  desert  of 
untrodden  road,"  he  often  pauses  on  spots  of  comparatively  little 
interest  to  the  modern  student,  and  hurries  past  scenes  and  events 
where  more  extended  detail  would  have  been  invaluable.  But 
with  every  drawback  it  is  and  must  remain  our  most  trustworthy 
guide  as  to  at  least  two  centuries  of  Church  history. 

Very  useful  as  a  supplement  to  this  great  work  is  the  Life  of 
Constantine,  which,  however,  is  a  panegyric  rather  than  a  biography  ; 
and  would  expose  Eusebius  to  the  charge  of  sycophancy  from  any 
who  failed  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  those  to  whom  the  imperial 
favour  shown  to  Christianity  was  so  sudden  and  amazing  as  to 
seem  like  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  The  contemporaries  of 
the  "  first  Christian  Emperor  "  could  not  foresee  the  evils  that 
would  arise  from  his  patronage  of  the  Church ;  they  could  only 
rejoice  with  the  joy  of  a  great  deliverance,  and  show  themselves 
proportionately  grateful  to  the  instrument  of  their  freedom. 

The  chief  theological  works  of  Eusebius  were  his  Preparation 
for  the  Gospel,  being  a  collection  of  extracts  from  ancient  authors, 
with  the  view  of  disposing  the  mind  to  receive  the  evidences  of 
Christianity ;  and  the  Demonstration  of  the  Gospel,  a  sequel  to  the 
foregoing,  in  twenty  books,  of  which  only  two  remain,  addressed 
chiefly  to  the  Jews,  and  urging  the  argument  from  prophecy.  In 
these  two  works  Eusebius  passes  beyond  the  scope  of  the  former 
Apologists,  and  constructs  an  argument  of  immense  learning  and 
logical  force  for  both  natural  and  revealed  religion. 

Of  the  numerous  other  works  of  Eusebius,  many  of  which  are 
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now  lost,  or  exist  but  in  detached  portions,  it  is  only  needful  to 
notice  the  Chronicon,  a  view  of  the  comparative  chronology  of  all 
nations,  from  Abraham  down  to  his  own  times ;  compiled  with  the 
view  of  showing  the  antiquity  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  and  records. 
This  interesting  and  suggestive  work  has  come  down  to  us  in 
three  forms  :  (i)  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Jerome,  abbreviated  and 
interpolated;  (2)  an  Armenian  version  discovered  in  1818,  and 
since  published  with  Greek  and  Latin  translations ;  (3)  an  abridg 
ment  discovered  by  Cardinal  Mai  in  the  Vatican  Library,  and 
published  by  him  with  some  minor  works  of  Eusebius,  1825. 

2.  SOCRATES,  surnamed  Scholasticus,  or  the  Advocate,  having 
Socrates,  A.D.  practised  as  a  rhetorician  and  pleader  in  Constanti- 

a&'  445-  nople  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  devoted 
himself  on  retirement  from  practice  to  the  continuation  of  the 
history  of  Eusebius  to  A.D.  439.  His  work  is  of  the  greatest 
value  in  reference  to  the  history  of  opinion  during  this  momentous 
time. 

3.  SOZOMEN,  also  a  pleader  in  Constantinople,  and  contempo- 
Sozomen  A.D.    rarv  w^n  Socrates  Scholasticus,  covers  almost  exactly 

ab.  440.  the  same  ground  in  his  history.  Comparison  of  the 
two  narratives  is  often  valuable,  although  in  every  quality  of  a 
historian  Socrates  is  undoubtedly  the  superior.  Sozomen  is  diffuse, 
often  inaccurate,  and  much  given  to  moralizing.  His  history  ends 
abruptly  with  the  miraculous  discovery  of  the  bodies  of  the  prophet 
Zechariah  and  of  Stephen  the  first  martyr. 

4.  THEODORET,  born  in  Antioch  about  A.D.  387,  dedicated  to 
Theodoret      ^oc*  ^Y  pious  parents  from  infancy  (whence  his  name), 

A.D.  387-  heir  to  a  large  inheritance,  which  he  renounced  for  a 
life  of  evangelic  labour,  was  taken  A.D.  423  from  the 
monastery  to  which  he  had  retired,  and  appointed  bishop  of  Cyrus 
in  Syria  by  the  Euphrates,  where,  it  is  said,  his  diocese  consisted  of 
eight  hundred  villages  full  of  heretics  of  all  kinds ;  and  where  his 
work  was  so  successful  that  at  his  death  not  one  heretic  remained  ! 
Theodoret  was  a  man  of  great  energy  as  well  as  devoutness. 
Through  his  exertions  the  city  where  he  exercised  his  episcopate 
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was  rebuilt,  enlarged,  and  beautified  ;  and,  as  he  says,  "  the  hurry 
of  a  thousand  occupations,  in  city  and  country,  military  and  civil, 
secular  and  ecclesiastical,"  gave  him  no  rest.  His  later  years  were 
spent  in  ceaseless  disputations,  on  account  of  his  alleged  heresies  ; x 
he  was  deposed,  excommunicated,  anathematised,  but  his  ortho 
doxy  was  at  last  admitted,  and  he  died  in  peace  about  A.D.  458. 
"Theodoret,"  writes  J.  H.  Newman,  "has  a  place  of  his  own  in 
the  literature  of  the  first  centuries,  and  a  place  in  which  he  has 
no  rival."  He  was  an  able  commentator  on  Scripture ;  he 
wrote  an  eloquent  confutation  of  Paganism,  a  biography  of  a 
number  of  anchorites,  especially  of  Simon  Stylites,  two  treatises 
concerning  heresies,  numerous  letters,  several  books  now  lost,  and 
the  Ecclesiastical  History  on  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests.  Like 
the  two  last-mentioned  it  is  a  continuation  of  Eusebius,  carrying 
the  history  down  to  A.D.  428.  Theodoret  supplies  many  omissions 
of  Socrates  and  Sozomen,  giving  original  documents  of  the  highest 
value ;  the  chief  defect  of  his  history  is  an  occasional  want  of 
chronological  order. 

5.  EVAGRIUS  Scholasticus  probably  practised  as  an  advocate 
Evagrius,  A.D.  in  Antioch ;  attaining  high  dignity  in  the  State.  His 
ab.  536-600.  History,  which  may  rather  be  called  a  chronicle,  is 
curtly  written,  and  is  full  of  marvels,  recorded  with  credulous  sim 
plicity.  It  is,  however,  a  useful  companion  to  the  Christian 
literature  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries — covering  as  it  does  the 
period  from  A.D.  431  to  A.D.  594.  "  I  have  also  compiled  another 
volume,"  he  says,  "  containing  memorials,  epistles,  decrees,  orations, 
and  disputations,  and  some  other  matters."  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  this  work  is  no  longer  extant. 

§    2.    THEOLOGIANS    OF   THE    EAST. — ALEXANDRIA. 

i.  The  first  place  must  here  be  given,  in  importance  as  in  time, 

Athanasius,    to  tne  renowned  ATHANASIUS.     His  career  is  so  in- 

A.D.  296-373.  timately  blended  with  the  great  theological  discussions 

1  See   on   the   Nestorian    Contro-      was  the  great  opponent  of  Theodoret. 
versy,  ch.  iv.  §  6.    Cyril  of  Alexandria 
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in  which  he  took  the  foremost  part  that  for  the  present  the  briefest 
view  of  his  life  and  labours  will  suffice.  Born  at  Alexandria  about 
A.D.  296,  whether  of  Christian  or  heathen  lineage  is  unknown,  we 
first  see  him  in  the  household  of  the  bishop  Alexander,  where  he 
received  a  complete  education  both  secular  and  sacred  for  the 
Christian  ministry.  As  a  deacon,  he  attended  the  Nicene  Council, 
and  assisted  in  drawing  up  its  Creed.  The  next  year,  on  the  death 
of  Alexander,  he  was  chosen  bishop  by  the  concurrent  suffrage  of 
the  clergy  and  the  people.  His  conflict  with  the  enemies  of  the 
orthodox  faith,  with  the  changes  of  imperial  favour  and  popular 
feeling  by  which  he  was  alternately  deposed  and  reinstated, — now 
driven  into  exile  among  the  monks  of  the  Thebaid,  now  again 
welcomed  back  to  Alexandria  in  triumph, — belong  to  the  history  of 
the  great  Arian  controversy.  Thrice  was  Athanasius  expelled  from 
his  bishopric  through  the  influence  of  his  theological  opponents; 
and  when  Julian  set  himself  to  restore  the  heathenism  of  the 
empire,  Athanasius  was  naturally  among  the  chief  objects  of  attack. 
Theodoret  indeed  affirms  that  the  Emperor  ordered  the  great 
Christian  teacher  to  be  put  to  death,  but  Athanasius  again  escaped, 
re-appearing  from  some  unknown  hiding-place  after  Julian's  death. 
By  Valens  he  was  expelled  for  a  fifth  time,  but  returned  after  a  brief 
interval,  and  died  in  peace,  A.D.  373,  having  shown  to  the  last 
the  same  undaunted  front,  even  when  his  motto  might  have  been 
that  which  his  panegyrists  invented  for  him,  "Athanasius  cvntra 
mundiim"  As  a  writer  he  was  indefatigable,  his  chief  productions 
being  his  Oration  against  the  Nations,  his  Apology,  addressed  to 
the  Emperor  Constantius,  Orations  and  Letters  against  the  Arians, 
a  Treatise  on  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word,  and  a  Life  of  his  early 
friend  the  recluse  Anthony,  which  last,  however,  is  suspected  to 
be  only  partially  his.  It  may  suffice  here  to  state  that  there  is  no 
authority  for  attributing  to  him  the  composition  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed.1 

2.  The  next  great  name  in  the  Alexandrian  Church  is  that  of 
CYRIL,   Bishop  of  the  See  from  A.D.   413-444.     His  career  is 
1  See  ch.  iv.  p.  306. 
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as  closely  bound  up  with  the  Nestorian  controversy  as  that  of 
Cyril  of  Alex-  Athanasius  with  the  Arian,  but  the  two  men  were 
andria,d.  A.D.  widely  different.  Cyril  was  ambitious  and  restless, 
vindictive  towards  opponents,  and  unscrupulous  in  the 
methods  of  controversy.  His  zeal  for  the  faith  was  undoubted, 
but  even  here  there  seems  more  of  party  spirit  than  of  disinterested 
love  to  truth.  The  murder  of  Hypatia,  which  casts  so  indelible  a 
blot  on  his  episcopate,  may  have  been  without  his  knowledge  or 
connivance,  but  we  seek  in  vain  in  his  speeches  or  writings  for  an 
indignant  repudiation  of  the  foul  deed.  His  principal  works  com 
prise  Commentaries^  Homilies^  Dialogues,  and  tractates  on  the 
Trinity  and  Incarnation,  with  ten  books  against  Julian ;  and  are 
pervaded  by  an  allegorizing  mystical  method  which  renders  them 
of  little  value. 

§    3.    THEOLOGIANS    OF    THE    EAST    (continued). — PALESTINE    AND 

SYRIA. 

i.  Among  the  great  writers  of  Palestine,  CYRIL  of  Jerusalem 
C '  •  7  of  Teru-  (kisnoP  348-386)  holds  the  earliest  place.  He  must 
salem,  A.D.  ab.  not  be  confounded  with  his  namesake  of  Alexandria, 
S^-S86-  whom  he  preceded  by  about  sixty  years.  His  life 
was  uneventful,  save  for  prolonged  disputes  with  Acacius  the 
bishop  of  Caesarea,  as  to  the  claims  of  their  respective  sees ;  but 
after  being  thrice  deposed,  the  position  of  Cyril  was  confirmed, 
and  in  the  Second  General  Council  (Constantinople,  A.D.  381),  he 
held  a  place  of  high  honour.1  Cyril  is  said  to  have  predicted  from 
the  prophet  Daniel  the  failure  of  Julian's  attempt  to  rebuild  Jeru 
salem  (A.D.  363).  The  works  of  this  good  bishop  were  chiefly 
Catechetical  Discourses,  of  which  twenty-three  survive.  They  are 
written  in  a  clear  unambitious  style,  and  give  a  far  better  view  of 
the  general  doctrines  of  Christianity  as  held  by  the  Churches  of 
Cyril's  time  than  many  works  of  larger  pretensions.  He  wrote 
an  Epistie  to  Constantius,  describing  the  appearance  of  a  luminous 
cross  at  Jerusalem. 

1  Sozomen  says  that  Cyril  was  one  of  the  presidents— Ecd.  Hist.,  book 
vii.  ch.  7 — but  this  is  doubted. 
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2.  Another  name  great  in  the  annals  of  Syria  is  that  of  EPHREM, 
Ephrem  the     or  Ephraim,  a  native  of  Nisibis,  in  Mesopotamia,  but 
Syrian,  A.D.    for  many  years  deacon  of  the  Church  at    Edessa; 
ab.  308-373.    generai]y  known  as  Ephrem  Syrus.     He  was  peihaps 

the  most  voluminous  writer  of  the  age ;  and  that  he  might  give 
undistracted  attention  to  literary  labours,  he  steadily  refused  pro 
motion  in  the  Church,  being  still  a  deacon  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
A.D.  373.  His  works  were  written  in  Syriac,  in  which  language 
many  are  still  extant,  while  others  survive  in  Greek  and  Arabic 
versions.  His  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament  was  his  prin 
cipal  work ;  but  besides  this  he  wrote  innumerable  Homilies  and 
Sermons,  with,  it  is  said,  twelve  thousand  metrical  compositions — 
some  devotional,  some  controversial,  many  being  hymns  for  use  in 
Christian  worship.1  The  name  of  Ephrem  has  been  accidentally 
associated  with  the  early  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament  (Codex 
Ephraemi  or  C),  from,  the  fact  that  over  one  of  these  manuscripts 
half-effaced,  some  works  of  Ephrem  had  been  transcribed.  The 
ancient  writing,  however,  very  happily  could  not  be  obliterated, 
and  the  palimpsest  is  now  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris.2 

3.  EPIPHANIUS  was  of  Jewish  extraction,  bom  in  the  district 
Epiphanius     °^  Eleutheropolis  in  Palestine,  near  the  ancient  Gath, 
A.D.  ab.  310-  about  A.D.  310.     In  his  early  life  he  visited   Egypt, 

4°3-  where  he  fell  under  Gnostic  influence,  and  returned 

to  Palestine  as  a  monk.  In  A.D.  367  he  was  sent  to  Cyprus  as 
bishop  of  Constantia,  the  ancient  Salamis.  His  chief  work  is  an 
attack  on  Heresies,  of  which  he  enumerates  no  fewer  than  eighty. 
The  treatise  is  useful  as  a  record  of  facts  and  opinions,  but  is 
of  little  or  no  critical  value ;  Epiphanius,  though  a  man  of  great 
learning,  being  a  narrow  dogmatist.  His  animosity  against  the 
memory  and  writings  of  Origen  is  the  most  marked  feature  in  his 
career.  When  an  old  man  he  travelled  from  his  diocese  to  Jeru 
salem  on  a  rumour  that  John,  the  bishop  of  that  city,  was  tainted 

1  See  Daniel,  Thesaurus  Hymnolo-  2  See  facsimile  in  Scrivener's  In- 

gicus,  vol.  iii.  p.  145,  for  ten  of  these  troduction  to  N.  T.  Criticism,  and  in 
compositions  with  German  renderings,  the  various  Scripture  Helps. 
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with  Origenism,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  Constantinople  on  a 
similar  errand,  suspecting  Chrysostom  himself  to  favour  the  ob 
noxious  doctrines.  In  returning  from  his  latter  journey  Epiphanius 
died  on  shipboard,  A.D.  403. 

4.  A  far  more  distinguished  teacher  was  THEODORE,  bishop 
Theodore  of   °*"  M°Psuestia  in  Cilicia ;  known  among  the  Syrian 
Mopsuestia,    churches  as  "the  Interpreter,"  from  his  voluminous 
ft.  ab.  400.     exegetical  writings,  many  of  which  in  more  or  less 
fragmentary  form  have  come  down  to  our  own  times.     His  dis 
tinction  is,  to  have  broken  free  from  the  allegorical  school,  and 
to  have  employed  historical,  critical  and  philological  methods  in 
the  elucidation  of  Scripture.     "  He  treats  the  sacred  Scriptures," 
exclaims  one  of  his  opponents,  "precisely  as  ordinary  human 
writings  ! "     In  his  free  handling  of  many  passages  there  is  often 
a  startling  anticipation  of  modern  conclusions.     His  expositions  are 
frequently  crude  and  rationalistic  :  they  drew  down  upon  him  the 
Constantinople,  anathema  of  an  oecumenical  Council  more  than  a 
553-         hundred  years  after  his  death  ;  but  he  was  assuredly 
a  pioneer  in  the  work  of  sober  Biblical  interpretation.     Among 
his  disciples  was  Theodoret,  the  historian,  noted  in  a  preceding 
section. 

§    4.    THEOLOGIANS    OF   THE    EAST    (continued}. — ASIA    MINOR. 

A  trio  of  illustrious  bishops  and  great  writers  made  Cappadocia 
famous  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century. 

i.  BASIL  and  GREGORY  were  born  of  Christian  parents,  Basil 
Basil  "th      an<^  Emmelia  by  name,  in  Csesarea  on  the  Halys, 
Greaf,"  A.D.   chief  city  of  Cappadocia.     Basil,  the  elder,  was  born 
329-379-      A  Dt   ^29;  his  brother,  two  years  afterwards.     To 
gether  they  received  a  careful  Christian  training,  the  grandmother 
Macrina,  like  a  second  Lois,  striving  unceasingly  to  guide  them  in 
the  ways  of  God.     They  were  at  the  same  time  well  instructed  in 
all  the  learning  of  the  schools,  studying  under  the  foremost  teachers 
of  their  native  city,  and  afterwards  of  Antioch,  Constantinople,  and 
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Athens.  At  Antioch  Libanius  was  their  teacher.  At  Athens  one 
of  their  fellow-students  was  the  youthful  Julian,  afterwards  emperor. 
Here  too,  and  perhaps  earlier,  they  formed  a  close  friendship  with 
another  Gregory,  the  son  of  a  bishop  of  the  same  name,  at  Nazian- 
zus,  also  in  Cappadocia.  The  piety  and  mutual  attachment  of 
these  three  youths  became,  it  is  said,  the  talk  of  all  Athens.  In 
the  year  355  Basil  returned  to  his  native  place  and  began  to 
practise  as  a  pleader ;  but,  urged  by  the  entreaties  of  his  sister, 
named  after  his  grandmother  Macrina,  as  well  as  by  his  own 
secret  longings,  he  renounced  his  profession  for  an  ascetic  life,  and 
established  himself  near  Neocaesarea,  with  a  company  of  monks. 
His  friend  Gregory  frequently  visited  him,  but  was  not  by  tempera 
ment  fitted  for  the  monastic  life,  and  besides  he  was  needed  by  his 
aged  father  at  Nazianzus,  where  he  was  ordained  a  presbyter,  A.D.  361. 

2.  Meanwhile  Basil's  own  brother  Gregory  had  evinced  some 
distaste  for  a  religious  life,  and  had  become  a  teacher  of  rhetoric. 
He  had  married  a  lady  named  Theodosia.     In  A.D.  365  Basil  was 
called  to  Caesarea  by  its  bishop,  one  Eusebius,1  as  his  assistant ; 
and  on  the  bishop's  death,  five  years  later,  Basil  became  his  suc 
cessor.     His  earnest  pleadings  were  now  the  means  of  leading  his 

Gregory  of  ^rotner  Gregory  to  renounce  the  world  ;  and  after  a 
Nyssa,  A.D.  time  the  latter,  although  a  married  man,  was  ordained 
335-395-  bishop  of  Nyssa,  a  small  town  of  Cappadocia  (A.D. 
372).  Gregory  the  younger,  of  Nazianzus,  had  been  also  ordained  a 
bishop,  of  a  place  named  Sasima,  erected  into  a  see  by  Basil,  but 
under  circumstances  which  led  to  a  two  years'  misunderstanding 
and  much  bitterness  between  the  friends.  Gregory  never  actually 
administered  the  see  ;  but  returned  from  Sasima  to  assist  his  father 
in  the  labours  of  the  bishopric  of  Nazianzus,  succeeding  to  the 
care  of  it,  although  sorely  against  his  will,  on  the  father's  death, 
A.D.  374. 

3.  Gregory  appears  never  to  have  regarded  himself  as  more 
than  a  temporary  holder  of  the  bishop's  office  at  Nazianzus,  and 

1  Not   to  be  confounded  with  his  namesake  of  Coesarea  in  Palestine,  who 
had  been  dead  twenty- five  years. 
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more  than  once  fled  from  the  place,  in  the  vain  desire  of  com- 
pelling  the  bishops  of  Cappadocia  to  elect  another 
Nazianzus,  to  the  post.  Basil  died  A.D.  379.  In  A.D.  380, 
^A.D.  ab.  Gregory  was  summoned  to  Constantinople  to  take  part 
in  the  defence  of  the  orthodox  faith.  On  one  occasion, 
as  Gregory  was  in  the  great  church  of  that  city  with  the  Emperor 
Theodosius,  the  sun,  which  had  hitherto  been  darkly  clouded, 
suddenly  broke  forth  in  splendour  at  the  commencement  of  the 
service.  The  faithful  present  accepted  it  as  an  omen,  and  cried 
out,  "Let  Gregory  be  our  Bishop!"  The  Patriarchate  was 
accordingly  pressed  upon  him  and  held  for  about  twelve  months ; 
during  which  he  presided  for  a  time  over  the  great  Council  of 
Constantinople,  A.D.  381;  Gregory  of  Nyssa  being  present,  and 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  preparation  of  its  creed.  Opponents, 
however,  charged  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  with  being  a  pluralist,  and 
he  gladly  returned  to  that  city,  signalizing  his  return  by  his  two 
greatest  orations,  his  Farewell  to  the  people  of  Constantinople, 
and  his  funeral  Oration  on  Basil.  For  a  little  longer  he  dis 
charged  the  duties  of  the  Episcopate,  then  finally  retired,  A.D.  388, 
to  his  paternal  estate,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  meditation, 
prayer,  and  literary  composition,  chiefly  poetic.  He  died  about 
the  year  390.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  lived  six  or  seven  years  longer. 
The  works  of  the  three  friends  are  chiefly  homiletical  and  con 
troversial,  and  though  often  turgid  and  extravagant,  afford  favour 
able  specimens  of  the  prevailing  style  of  Greek  rhetoric  in  their 
day.  Basil  especially  distinguished  himself  by  his  encomiums  on 
an  ascetic  life.  The  Letters  between  Basil  and  his  friend  Gregory 
are  often  vivacious  and  charming.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  also 
composed  many  Hymns,  devout  in  feeling  and  often  felicitous  in 
expression.1 

1  See  twelve  of  these  in  Daniel —  Life  in  Song,  chap,  iv.,  gives  some 
Thesaurus  Hymnologicus,  vol.  iii.  pp.  excellent  translations  from  Ephrem 
5-16.  The  author  of  The  Christian  and  Gregory. 
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§    5.    THEOLOGIANS    OF    THE    EAST    (continiiecf). CONSTANTINOPLE: 

CHRYSOSTOM. 

i.  A  long  succession  of  patriarchs  presided  in  turn  over  the 
Church  in  this  new  city  of  the  Emperors.  More  dependent  than 
their  brethren  upon  Court  favour,  they  were  often  tempted  to 
worldly  compliance  or  unworthy  concessions,  shaping  their  pro 
fessions  according  to  the  opinion  favoured  by  the  ruler  of  the  day, 
or  unblushingly  seeking  the  temporal  aggrandizement  of  the  Church, 
John  Chrysos-  the  clergv>  and  themselves.  Few  great  names  appear 
torn, A. D.  346-  upon  the  list;  the  greatest  by  common  consent  is 
that  of  John,  surnamed  for  his  eloquence  CHRYSOSTOM.1 
He  was  born  at  Antioch  about  A.D.  346.  His  father  Secundus,  a 
general  in  the  imperial  army,  and  a  man  of  wealth  and  station, 
died  while  John  was  yet  an  infant,  leaving  him  to  the  care  of  a 
young  widowed  mother,  Anthusa  by  name,  under  whose  affection 
ate  and  pious  training  he  grew  in  the  "  nurture  and  admonition  of 
His  early  tn^  Lord."  Being  destined  for  the  legal  profession, 
training.  ]ie  was  piacedj  after  the  usual  course  of  early  education, 
under  the  tuition  of  Libanius,  the  great  rhetorician  and  eloquent 
defender  of  Paganism.2  Here  the  young  student  soon  displayed 
his  great  intellectual  and  oratorical  gifts.  "  John  would  have  been 
my  successor,"  said  Libanius  on  his  death-bed,  "  if  the  Christians 
had  not  stolen  him  from  us."  The  mind  of  the  young  advocate 
already  recoiled  from  the  chicanery  of  the  profession  as  practised 
at  Antioch  ;  the  profligacy  of  the  city  oppressed  and  disgusted 
him  j  returning  to  his  home  he  found  in  the  Bible,  "  the  fountain 
for  watering  his  soul."  The  influence  of  a  Christian  fellow-student, 
Basil  by  name  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  great  Cappadocian 
bishop),  was  very  valuable  at  this  juncture  :  though  Basil  embraced 

1  Golden  Mouth.  devoting  herself  to  the  care  of  her 
5  It  is  said  that  Libanius  asked  his  son,  the  Pagan  sophist  exclaimed, 
pupil  as  usual  on  entering  about  his  "Heavens!  what  women  these  Chris- 
family  relations,  and  being  told  that  tians  have  !  "  Ba/3ai,  olat  TrapA. 
John's  mother  had  been  left  a  widow  navolq  yvralKtQ  ilai  \ 
at  twenty,  remaining  single  ever  after, 
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a  monastic  life,  while  John  still  adhered  to  his  chosen  secular 
career.  Meletius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  also  showed  to  the  son  of 
Anthusa  much  kind  attention  ;  he  was  admitted  as  a  catechumen,1 
and  after  three  years'  probation  was  received  into  the  Church. 
The  influence  of  Basil  was  now  again  exerted  to  win  him  to  a 
monastic  life ;  but  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  Anthusa  prevailed. 
"  In  return  for  all  my  care,"  she  cried,  "  I  implore  you  this  one 
favour  only — not  to  make  me  a  second  time  a  widow,  or  to  revive 
the  grief  which  time  has  lulled.  Wait  for  my  death — perhaps  I 
shall  soon  be  gone ;  when  you  have  committed  my  body  to  the 
ground,  and  mingled  my  bones  with  your  father's,  then  you  will 
be  free  to  embark  on  any  sea  you  please."  What  son  could  resist 
such  entreaties  ?  Chrysostom  yielded,  and  contented  himself  with 
living  an  ascetic  life  at  home. 

2.  In  the  year  370  Meletius  was  expelled  by  the  Emperor 
Valens  from  the  see  of  Antioch  ;  and  the  names  of  John  and  Basil 
were  mentioned  for  the  vacant  place,  as  well  as  for  some  other 
vacant  bishoprics  in  Syria.  The  latter  was  seized  upon  greatly 
against  his  will ;  John  concealed  himself ;  and  in  vindication  of 
his  conduct  composed  his  great  work  On  the  Priesthood,  in  which 
he  so  descants  on  the  responsibility,  difficulty,  and  peril  of  the 
pastoral  life  as  to  point  the  lesson,  "  Who  is  sufficient  for  these 
things  ?  "  About  this  time  he  seems  to  have  lost  his  mother ;  at 
any  rate,  he  entered  a  monastery  near  Antioch,  where  he  remained 
six  years.  Here  he  wrote  several  practical  and  devotional  treatises  ; 
also  a  defence  of  the  monastic  life,  occasioned  by  the  order  of 
Valens  that  the  monks  should  be  required  to  render  military 
service.  In  A.D.  381  Chrysostom  was  ordained  a  deacon,  in  which 
office  he  laboured  actively  for  about  five  years.  Being  raised  to 
Presbyter  at  the  office  of  presbyter  A.D.  386,  and  his  eloquence 
Antioch.  being  already  well  known,  he  was  appointed  preacher 

1  Why  Chrysostom,  to  whose  Chris-  solved   question.       The    likeliest   ex- 

tian  training  and  early  seriousness  of  planation  is  to  be  found  in  the  scrupul- 

character  the  testimony  is  so  unequivo-  ousness  of  his  mother,  and  perhaps  in 

cal,  should   not    have   been   enrolled  the  hollowness  of  much  of  the  Chris- 

among   the   catechumens   at  a  much  tian    profession    which    prevailed    at 

earlier  period,   must   remain   an   un-  Antioch. 
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in  the  great  church  of  Antioch,  and  at  once  became  famous, 
attracting  great  crowds  to  listen  to  his  homilies,  and  becoming  a 
power  in  the  city.  His  discourses,  especially  during  the  sedition 
at  Antioch,  A.D.  38 7, l  when  the  fate  of  the  city  seemed  trembling 
in  the  balance  under  the  displeasure  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius, 
were  wonderful  in  their  energy  and  effect. 

3.  In  the  year  397  Nectarius,  patriarch  of   Constantinople, 
Bishop  of  Con-  died,  and  although  many  candidates  presented  them- 

stantinople.  selves  for  the  vacant  office,  they  were  all  rejected  by 
the  clergy  and  people  in  favour  of  the  renowned  preacher  of 
Antioch.  Eutropius,  chief  minister  to  the  Emperor  Arcadius, 
eagerly  ratified  if  he  did  not  suggest  the  election,  and  Chrysostom 
was  brought,  partly  by  stratagem,  partly  by  force,  to  the  city  which 
was  henceforth  to  be  the  scene  of  his  greatest  triumphs  and  his 
deepest  disappointment  and  sorrow,  l^e  entered  upon  his  course 
as  a  bold  reformer,  denouncing,  with  greaT~plainness~of  speBCtr;  the 
luxuries  and  corruptions  of  the  time,2  and  striving  to  enforce  a 
godly  discipline  on  the  clergy  and  people.  His  own  life  was 
marked  by  simplicity  and  abstemiousness ;  the  revenues  of  the 
see  were  spent,  not  in  luxury,  but  in  works  of  humanity  and 
charity. 

4.  It  was  impossible  but  that  the  worldly-minded  should  be 
Persecution    °ffended ;   monks  and  clergy,  ministers  and  ladies 

and  Banish-    of  the  court,  became  his  enemies,  and  the  Empress 

Eudoxia    in    particular    vehemently   opposed    him. 

Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  had  been  baffled  in  the 

1  See  Gibbon,  ch.  xxvii.  The  — not  in  vain— the  people  to  repent- 
homilies  of  the  great  preacher  de-  ance.  The  Discourse  (No.  xxi.),  in 
livered  through  this  period  of  suspense  which  Chrysostom  describes  the  re- 
and  terror  are  known  as  the  Homilies  lentingof  the  Emperor  and  the  pardon 
on  the  Statues  ;  the  statues  of  the  of  the  guilty  Antiochenes,  is  a  master- 
Emperor  and  his  beloved  queen  Flac-  piece  of  glowing  and  tender  appeal, 
cilia,  who  had  lately  died,  having  been  2  See  Quarterly  Review,  Qct.ri846 
torn  from  their  pedestals  by  the  excited  — art.  "Constantinople  in  the  Fourth 
populace  and  dragged  through  the  Century  " — for  a  most  vivid  picture  of 
streets.  The  terrors  of  the  time  are  these  vices  of  an  over-ripe  civilization, 
employed  by  the  orator  as  an  emblem  chiefly  compiled  from  the  discourses 
of  the  Day  of  Judgment  itself ;  and  he  of  the  great  bishop, 
employs  all  his  powers  in  summoning 
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attempt  to  procure  the  election  of  his  nominee,  Isidore,  to  the 
Constantinopolitan  see,  was  made  the  instrument  of  Chrysostom's 
opponents.  It  was  not  difficult  to  fasten  the  charge  of  "  Origen- 
ism  "  on  so  large-hearted  a  man.  A  Synod,  hastily  convened 
("  the  Synod  of  the  Oak"),  condemned  the  bishop,  and  he  retired 
from  Constantinople,  but  was  soon  recalled  by  Eudoxia  herself, 
whose  superstitious  fears  had  been  alarmed  by  an  earthquake 
which  occurred  immediately  after  his  banishment.  His  fearless 
honesty,  however,  soon  excited  her  anger  anew ;  and  he  com 
menced  a  sermon  thus :  "  Herodias  again  rages ;  again  she 
trembles ;  again  she  requires  the  head  of  John."  This  was  un 
pardonable  ;  and  Chrysostom  was  banished  to  Cucusus,  a  village 
in  the  Taurus,  on  the  borders  of  Cilicia  and  Armenia. 

5.  This  spot  he  reached  after  a  long  and  desolate  journey, 
Death  of  worn  with  fever,  and  in  constant  danger  from  the 
Chrysostom.  attacks  of  robbers.  Hence  he  wrote  many  letters  to 
friends  in  Antioch  and  Constantinople,  also  to  the  bishops  of  Rome 
and  the  West,  who  had  zealously  espoused  his  cause  ;  and  spent 
much  time  in  planning  new  missions  to  the  Persians,  Phoenicians, 
and  Goths.  His  influence  spread  far  and  wide.  "  Every  tongue," 
says  Gibbon,  "  repeated  the  praises  of  his  genius  and  virtue,  and 
the  respectful  attention  of  the  Christian  world  was  fixed  on  a 
desert  spot  among  the  mountains  of  Taurus."  1  Again  was  the 
jealousy  of  his  opponents  excited;  and  in  A.D.  407  an  order  came 
for  his  removal  to  the  wild,  desolate  region  of  Pityrus  in  Pontus, 
at  the  very  extremity  of  the  empire.  This  journey  he  did  not  live 
to  finish;  he  died  from  exhaustion  at  Comana,  some  leagues  short 
of  his  destination,  Sept.  14,  A.D.  407.  Thirty  years  afterwards  his 
bones  were  brought  to  Constantinople  and  received  with  the 
highest  honours ;  the  emperor,  Theodosius  the  younger,  publicly 
imploring  Divine  forgiveness  for  the  sin  of  his  parents,  Theodosius 
and  Eudoxia.  Homilies,  Commentaries,  and  Epistles,  form  the 
bulk  of  his  works ;  and  as  an  homiletical  expositor  of  Scripture  he 
is  without  a  rival  among  the  early  Greek  Fathers  of  the  Church. 

1  Ch.  xxxii. 
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§  6.    THE   WESTERN    OR    LATIN    CHURCH. 

i.  The  earliest  name  among  the  Latin  Fathers  of  the  fourth 
ffilar  of  century  is  tnat  °f  HILARY  of  Poitiers.  Probably  of 
Poitiers,  A.D.  heathen  parentage,  he  was  carefully  instructed  in 
ab'  295~368-  philosophy  and  the  arts ;  but  after  attaining  man 
hood  -was  convinced  by  studying  the  Scriptures  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  and  was  baptized  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  deter 
mining  henceforth  to  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  the  Church. 
In  A.D.  350  he  was  elected  to  the  bishopric  of  his  native  city;  and 
from  that  time  appears  as  the  champion  of  the  orthodox  faith 
against  Arians  in  Gaul ;  being  surnamed  in  ordination,  the  Hammer 
of  the  Arians  ("  Malleus  Arianorum  ").  His  chief  work  is  variously 
entitled,  De  Trinitate,  De  Fide,  and  Contra  Arianos,  and  is  arranged 
in  twelve  books,  after  the  example  of  the  author's  literary  model 
Quintilian.  He  also  wrote  Commentaries  on  the  Psalms,  with  the 
two  remarkable  tractates,  Ad  Constantium,  a  plea  for  toleration, 
and  Contra  Constanthim,  an  invective  against  that  emperor's  Arian 
proclivities.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  one  ground  of  attack  upon 
Constantius  is  that  emperor's  imputed  desire  to  limit  the  creed 
to  the  language  of  Scripture.  "This  was  rejected  as  infringing 
on  the  authority  of  the  bishops,  and  the  forms  of  apostolic 
preaching."  * 

2.  AMBROSE,  the  great  bishop  of  Milan,  is  renowned  rather 

Ambrose  of   *°r  k*s  deeds  tnan  f°r  m's  literary  works  ;  although, 

Milan,  A.D.    when  his  treatises  are  no  longer  read,  his  hymns,  and 

340-397-      those  framed  upon  their  model,2  will  still  be  sung 

throughout   the   churches   of    Christendom.      The  birthplace  of 

Ambrose  was  probably  Treves  (Augusta  Trevirorum),  the  Roman 

capital  of  Gaul,  of  which  province  his  father  was  prefect.     The 

date,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  was  A.D.  340.     On  the  death 

of  his  father,  Ambrose,  still  a  child,  was  taken  by  his  mother  to 

1  See  Milman,  Hist,  of  Christian-      as  Ambrosian  (Thes.  Hymnal.,  vol.  i. 
ityt  Bk.  III.  ch.  v.  note.  pp.   12-115.)     Tlie  Benedictine  edit- 

a  Daniel  gives  ninety-two  hymns      ors  admit  twelve  as  by  Ambrose. 
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Rome,  and  carefully  trained  for  the  public  service.  Beginning  as 
a  pleader  in  the  praetorian  court,  he  was  appointed  at  a  compara 
tively  early  age  governor  of  the  district  of  which  Milan  was  the 
centre.  Here  after  five  years,  being  called  in  as  civil  ruler  to  quell 
a  tumult  that  had  arisen  between  opposing  parties  in  the  church 
on  the  death  of  Auxentius  the  bishop,  he  made  a  conciliatory  speech 
to  the  excited  crowd,  at  the  close  of  which  a  child  called  out, 
"  Ambrose  is  Bishop  "  (Ambrosius  episcopus  /).  The  suggestion  was 
hailed  as  oracular ;  and  Ambrose,  though  still  only  a  catechumen, 
was  thrust  into  the  episcopal  chair.  He  was  baptized,  ordained  a 
bishop,  and  began  his  theological  education.  He  made  consider 
able  progress,  but  could  scarcely  attain  to  eminence  :  in  beginning 
to  preach  he  confessed  that  he  was  teaching  what  he  had  hardly 
learned ;  and  it  was  in  the  administration  of  his  office  rather  than 
in  his  exposition  of  truth  that  his  power  lay.  The  bishop  was 
still  the  Roman  governor.  His  measures  were  fearlessly  taken, 
decided,  stern,  and  practical.  To  Maximus  the  usurper  he  refused 
the  Eucharist,  though  the  city,  church,  and  bishop,  were  alike  for 
the  time  in  the  tyrant's  power.  Justina,  the  mother  of  the  young 
Emperor  Valentinian  II.,  an  Arian,  begged  for  permission  to  have 
one  church  in  Milan  allotted  to  her  co-religionists  and  herself. 
Ambrose  peremptorily  refused.  A  decree  of  exile  was  pronounced 
against  him,  but  he  declined  to  move  from  his  place  ;  and,  lest  he 
should  be  surprised  and  hurried  away,  surrounded  himself  with 
companies  of  his  adherents,  whose  business  it  was  to  protect  their 
bishop,  relieving  guard  in  the  cathedral  night  and  day.  It  was 
for  this  singular  congregation,  it  is  said,  that  Ambrose  composed 
his  hymns ;  and  his  faithful  adherents,  by  their  songs  of  praise, 
not  only  pleasantly  and  profitably  passed  the  time,  but  cheered  one 
another's  spirit  in  prospect  of  attack  or  danger. 

3.  When  Theodosius  became  master  of  Italy  he  still  found  in 

Ambrose  and  Milan  a  man  whom  no  imperial  power  could  bend. 

Theodosius.     Some  monks  had  destroyed  a  Jewish  synagogue,  and 

the  emperor  ordered  that  it  should  be  rebuilt  at  their  expense. 

Ambrose  interfered,  counting  it  a  disgrace  that  Christian  funds 
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should  be  employed  for  erecting  an  unChristian  sanctuary.  The 
emperor  persisted,  until  the  bishop  preached  against  him,  threat 
ening  excommunication,  on  which  Theodosius  gave  way.  On 
another  occasion  the  emperor  was  actually  excommunicated  by 
Ambrose.  A  sedition  in  Thessalonica  had  been  followed  by  a 
cruel  massacre  ;  and  the  emperor,  who  had  ordered  the  deed,  pre 
senting  himself  on  his  return  to  Milan  as  usual  for  communion,  was 
refused  entrance  to  the*  church,  Ambrose  severely  rebuking  him. 
For  eight  months  the  imperial  penitent  was  debarred  access  to  the 
Table  ;  he  was  then  absolved  by  the  bishop,  but  on  presenting 
himself  (as  usual  with  the  emperor)  within  the  rails,  among  the 
clergy,  to  communicate,  Ambrose  sent  to  him  a  deacon,  bidding 
him  to  stand  without,  adding,  "  The  purple  makes  men  emperors, 
but  it  does  not  make  them  priests  ! "  Theodosius  meekly  sub 
mitted  to  this  crowning  humiliation,  and  all  question  as  to  the 
bishop's  supremacy  was  at  an  end. 

4.  So  wonderful  was  this  assertion  of  power  to  the  face  of  the 
imperial   despot,  that   to  the  minds  of  many  it  could  only  be 
explained  by  miracle.     Hence  the  biography  of  Ambrose  is  full  of 

Writings  of  marvels,  which  only  prove  to  us  the  impression  which 
Ambrose.  hjs  strong  will  and  utter  fearlessness  made  upon  that 
generation.  He  died  April  4,  A.D.  397.  As  a  writer  Ambrose, 
as  might  be  expected,  is  unsatisfactory.  His  expositions  of  Scrip 
ture  are  of  the  Origenist  school,  discerning  allegory  in  history,  and 
obscuring  simple  facts  by  mystical  applications.  Besides  Com 
mentaries  and  Homilies,  he  wrote  an  account  of  the  creation 
(Hexaemerori),  and  many  brief  theological  treatises.  His  hymns 
have  a  terseness,  unity,  and  perspicuity  which  distinguish  them  from 
all  previous  compositions  of  the  kind,  and  present  the  type  to  which 
the  hymnody  of  the  churches  has  ever  since  mainly  conformed. 

5.  Among  the  enthusiastic  disciples  of  Ambrose,  accustomed  to 
join  in  those  services  of  song  with  which  in  the  times  of  peril  the 
cathedral  would  resound,  was  a  Christian  widow  named  Monica, 

Att&tstine,      often  accompanied  by  her  son  AUGUSTINE  (Aurelius 
A-D-  354-43°-     Augustinus),  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  in  the  city,  now 
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about  thirty  years  of  age.  His  boyhood  had  been  passed  under 
complex  influences,  his  father  Patricius  having  remained  a  heathen 
until  near  the  close  of  life;  while  his  mother,  by  her  pious  example 
and  unceasing  prayer,  had  sought  to  win  him  to  the  faith  of  Christ. 
While  still  very  young,  in  a  dangerous  sickness,  Augustine  had 
resolved  to  devote  himself  to  God ;  but  he  recovered  and  grew 
again  indifferent.  His  father's  late  conversion  had  little  or  no 
effect  upon  him,  and  at  the  death  of  Patricius,  Augustine,  then 
residing  in  Carthage,  and  just  seventeen  years  of  age,  fell  into 
gross  vices.  He  became  at  the  same  time  a  believer  in  the 
Manichsean  doctrine,  and  his  mother,  but  for  her  faith  in  the 
promise  of  God,  would  have  sunk  into  despair.  Feeling  at  length 
the  baselessness  of  the  Manichaean  creed,  restless  and  unhappy,  he 
turned  his  steps  to  Rome,  and  afterwards  to  Milan,  still  accom 
panied  by  Monica,  also  by  his  young  son  Adeodatus,  illegitimate, 
but  fondly  beloved.  At  Milan  he  began  to  frequent  the  preaching 
of  Ambrose,  but  it  was  long  before  his  spirit  was  at  rest.  He  was 
attracted  by  the  writings  of  the  Platonic  philosophers.  They  set 
his  mind  in  quest  of  something  more  spiritual  still.  He  turned 
with  new  zest  to  the  Scriptures,  and  found  in  them  at  length  a 
self-evidencing  power — the  attestation  of  their  own  divinity.  The 
venerable  Christian  man,  Simplicius  the  Presbyter,  to  whom 
Ambrose  had  turned  in  the  perplexities  of  his  new  episcopate,  was 
ready  again  to  give  his  help,  and  on  the  25th  of  April,  A.D.  387, 
Augustine,  with  a  friend  who  had  shared  his  struggles,  Alypius  by 
name,  and  the  youthful  Adeodatus,  was  baptized  by  the  bishop 
Legend  of  the  in  the  cathedral  of  Milan.  The  story  that  the  Te 
Te  Deum.  Deiim  was  composed  upon  the  occasion,  extempor 
aneously,  by  Ambrose  and  Augustine  in  alternate  verses,  is  on  the 
face  of  it  a  fable ;  the  hymn  itself  was  most  probably  a  century 
later.1  The  rejoicing  Monica  did  not  long  survive  the  happy  day, 

1  The  earliest  instance  of  the  use  of  of  this  wondrous  hymn  has  as  yet  been 

this  hymn  that  has  been  discovered  is  in  met  with,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 

the  Rule  of  Csesarius,  Bishop  of  Aries  large  portions  of  it  were  drawn  from 

from  A.D.  502—542.     Prof.  Swainson  Greek  or  Oriental   sources."     Of  its 

says,  "Although    no  Greek    version  twenty-nine  clauses,    "the    first    ten 
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but  died  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  her  age,  on  the  journey  home 
ward  with  her  son  to  Carthage.  Her  work  was  done.  Not  long 
before  her  death  she  said,  "Son,  for  mine  own  part  I  have  no 
further  delight  in  anything  in  this  life.  What  I  do  here  any  longer, 
and  to  what  end  I  am  here,  I  know  not,  now  that  my  hopes  in  this 
world  are  accomplished.  One  thing  there  was,  for  which  I  desired 
to  linger  for  awhile  in  this  life,  that  I  might  see  thee  a  Catholic 
Christian  before  I  died.  My  God  hath  done  this  for  me  more 
abundantly,  that  I  should  now  see  thee  withal,  despising  earthly 
happiness,  become  His  servant.  What  do  I  here?" 

6.  On  reaching  Africa,  Augustine  passed  three  years  in  seclu- 
Writings  of  si°n  and  devotion,  composing  tracts  Against  the 
Augustine.  Manichczans,  On  the  true  religion,  and  some  others. 
In  A.D.  391  he  was  ordained  presbyter,  and  began  to  preach  with 
much  success.  Four  years  later  he  became  the  associate,  and 
afterwards  the  successor,  of  Valerius,  Bishop  of  Hippo,  devoting 
himself  indefatigably  to  the  duties  of  the  See,  yet  finding  leisure 
to  write  the  most  elaborate  and  valuable  of  his  works.  Amongst 
these  the  well-known  Confessions ;  the  De  Civitate  Dei,  to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made,1  suggested  by  the  calamities  of 
the  Roman  Empire;  and  lastly,  the  Retractationes,  written  A.D 
428,  comprising  a  deliberate  review  of  all  his  writings,  confirming, 
amending,  and  "retracting,"  or  rehandling,  according  to  his  later 
light,  the  several  positions  he  had  taken.  His  other  writings 
belong  largely  to  the  Pelagian  and  Donatist  controversies,  and 
may  therefore  be  fittingly  noticed  under  those  respective  heads. 

The  last  days  of  Augustine  were  shadowed  by  the  approach 
His  last       of  the  great  calamity  which  desolated   the  African 

days.         churches  ;  Genseric,  King  of  the  Vandals,  after  laying 
waste  many  fair  portions  of  the  country,  having  advanced  to  Hippo. 

are  closely  connected  with  the  Euchar-  Ps.  xxvii.  9.     The  next  three  are  in 

istic  Hymn  of  the  Liturgy  of  Jerusalem."  the  morning  hymn  above  referred  to; 

We  find  the  germ  of  the  next  three  in  27  is  identical  with  Ps.  cxxii.  3  ;  29  is 

\\-\z  Morning  Hymn  of  the  Alexandrian  clearly  derived  from  Ps.  xxi.  6. 

MS.     Of  the  last  nine  clauses,  those  J  See  ch.  i.  §  3.  10. 
numbered  22,  23  are  to  be  found  in 
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The  siege  had  already  begun  when  Augustine  died,  Aug.  28,  430, 
in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  a  name  unparalleled 
among  the  great  writers  of  the  Latin  Church  for  energy  of  intellect, 
philosophical  acuteness,  and  versatility,  as  well  as  intensity  of 
emotion.  His  unsparing  severity  towards  theological  opponents 
is  undoubtedly  a  drawback  on  his  merit  as  a  writer;  but  he  did 
not  spare  himself.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  ingenuousness  with 
which  in  the  Confessions  he  dwells  upon  his  early  sins.  It  was  a 
constant  saying  of  his,  that  a  Christian  should  never  cease  to 
repent  until  the  day  of  his  death ;  and  in  his  last  sickness  he 
caused  the  Seven  Penitential  Psalms  to  be  inscribed  upon  the 
walls  of  his  chamber.  The  distinctively  Augustinian  tenets  on 
free  will,  predestination,  and  Divine  grace  were  among  his  later 
teachings. 

7.  Somewhat  earlier  than  Augustine  in  point  of  date  must  be 
Jerome,  A..T>.  placed  the  indefatigable  and  learned  JEROME,  or,  to 
343-420.  give  his  full  name,  Eusebius  Hieronymus,  a  native 
of  Stridon,  near  Aquileia,  on  the  borders  of  Dalmatia  and 
Pannonia.  He  was  of  Christian  parentage,  born  probably  about 
A.D.  346,  and  educated  in  Rome  under  the  celebrated  grammarian 
and  rhetorician,  ^Elius  Donatus;1  where  also  he  publicly  professed 
himself  a  Christian.  After  an  interval  spent  in  travel,  Jerome 
resolved  to  follow  the  life  of  a  recluse.  He  repaired  for  study  to 
the  desert  of  Syria,  where,  in  addition  to  other  lore,  he  became 
master  of  Hebrew,  with  its  kindred  dialects,  a  most  uncommon 
accomplishment  in  those  days,  and  only  to  be  obtained  by  Jerome 
from  a  Jew  who  visited  him  clandestinely.  Quitting  this  retreat 
A.D.  379,  he  repaired  to  Antioch,  where  he  was  ordained  presbyter, 
much,  it  is  said,  against  his  own  will.  Visiting  Constantinople 
soon  afterwards,  he  became  intimate  with  Gregory  of  Nazianzus, 
and  prepared  the  Latin  edition  of  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius.2 

1  So  celebrated  was  this  teacher,  ever.       See    Smith's     Dictionary    of 

that  Donat  became  in  the  middle  ages,  Biography,  art.  "  Donatus." 
and  in  the  English  of  Chaucer,  a  syno-  *  See  above,  §  I.  I. 

ivym  for  any  elementary  treatise  what- 
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Returning  to  Rome,  Jerome  now  set  himself  in  earnest  to  his 
great  work  of  preparing  a  complete  revised  edition  of  the  Latin 
Scriptures;  preaching  also,  and  giving  audience  to  the  numbers 
who  resorted  to  him  for  spiritual  counsel.  Among  these  were 
many  ladies  high  in  station,  before  whom  Jerome  so  unceasingly 
portrayed  the  charms  of  an  unwedded  and  ascetic  life,  that 
jealousy,  not  unmixed  with  scandal,  was  aroused  against  him,  and 
he  retreated  to  Palestine,  whither  he  was  followed  by  Paula,  a 
rich  widow,  and  her  daughter  Eustochium,  with  a  train  of  female 
adherents,  for  whom  three  convents  were  built  near  Bethlehem, 
Paula  furnishing  the  means ;  while  a  monastery  was  added  for 
Jerome  himself  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  Here  he  spent  his 
latter  days,  amid  his  beloved  studies,  and  died  in  a  good  old  age, 
A.D.  420. 

8.  The  works  of  Jerome,  especially  his  Letters,  treat  on  topics 
Works  of     innumerable.     Towards  opponents  he  was  bitter  and 
Jerome.      coarse,  and  his  Commentaries  on  Scripture  are  crude, 

often  childish  in  their  allegorizing.  His  great  excellence  is  in  his 
diction,  which  is  correct,  lucid,  and  vigorous,  qualifying  him  in  a 
marked  degree  for  what  was  incomparably  the  greatest  work  of  his 
life,  the  Translation  of  the  Old  Testament  into  Latin  directly  from 
the  Hebrew,  and  the  construction  of  the  Latin  Version  of  the  New 
by  the  aid  of  the  "Itala"  and  other  translations.  This  edition 
The  Latin  of  the  Scriptures — altered,  however,  in  some  respects 
Vulgate.  from  Jerome's  own  work — is  now  universally  known 
as  the  Latin  Vulgate;  and  though  the  Roman  Church  is  mani 
festly  wrong  in  pronouncing  it  infallible,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
overrate  its  value  as  a  guide  to  the  understanding  of  the  original 
Scriptures. 

9.  RUFINUS,  the  monk  of  Aquileia,  is  chiefly  noted  for  his  early 
Rufinus,      friendship  with  Jerome,  of  whom  he  was  the  admirer 

A.D.  330-410.  and  coadjutor  until  the  renewed  outbreak  of  the 
Origenistic  controversy.  Rufinus  ardently  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  mighty  Alexandrian,  and  translated  his  works  into  Latin— the 
sole  form  in  which  many  of  them  now  survive. 
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§   7.  ROME. 

1.  The  writings  of  LEO,  Bishop  of  Rome,  surnarced  the  Great, 

Leo  "the     ^orn  a^out  A-D<  39°>  e^ecte(i  Pope  44°,  died  461,  are 

Great"  A.D.  far  less  considerable  than  might  be  expected  from  the 

390-461.      character  of  the  man.     The  history  of  his  persistent 

efforts  to  aggrandize  the  See  of  Rome  belongs  to  another  part  of 

this  narrative,  while  his  career  as  a  theologian  is  bound  up  with 

the   Eutychian  controversy.     His  Discourses  and  Epistles  throw 

much  light  upon  the  theological  and  ecclesiastical  controversies  of 

the  time. 

2.  Until  Leo  no  man  of  the  highest  ability  had  held  the  See  of 
Rome,  and  he  had  no  successor  of  renown  until  GREGORY  I.,  also 
Ore  or   "the    calle<^  the  Great.     This  "last  of  the  Fathers,"  as  he 

Great"  A.D.  is  sometimes  called,  otherwise  "first  of  the  Popes," 
540-  04.  was  Qf  patr}cian  family,  born  in  Rome  about  A.D. 
540,  and  first  entered  civil  life,  even  filling  the  office  of  city  prefect. 
He  afterwards  retired  to  a  monastery,  but  was  called  to  active 
employment  in  the  Church  as  secretary  and  nuncio  to  Pelagius  II. 
On  the  death  of  Pelagius  in  590,  Gregory  very  unwillingly  accepted 
the  vacant  chair,  which  he  held  with  splendid  ability.  His  works 
betoken  the  decline  of  learning  in  the  high  places  of  the  Church; 
they  are  full  of  misapplied  Scripture  and  allegorical  interpretation, 
of  which  many  signal  specimens  might  be  given  from  his  well- 
known  Commentary  on  Job.  His  Epistles  are  of  greater  historical 
value.  But  Gregory  is  best  known  to  posterity  from  his  energetic 
continuance  of  the  work  of  Leo  in  the  exaltation  of  the  Romish 
See — a  work  perfected  in  a  later  age  by  another  Gregory,  the 
seventh  pope  of  that  name,  the  great  and  unscrupulous  Hildebrand. 
The  service  of  Gregory  I.  to  the  worship  of  the  Church,  however, 
should  not  be  forgotten ;  for  it  is  from  him  that  we  have  received 
the  Gregorian  chant.  The  Hymnody  of  the  Church  had  already 
been  enriched,  as  already  noted,  by  Ambrose  of  Milan,  and  by 
the  Spaniard,  Aurelius  Prudentius,  "the  chief  Christian  poet  of 
early  times  "  (cir.  A.D.  405). 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  THEOLOGICAL   CONFLICT, 
§   I.   GENERAL   VIEW. 

i.  "X  T  o  sooner  were  the  churches  freed  from  persecution  than 
JL  \|  they  began  with  a  more  earnest  assiduity  than  ever  to 

examine  the  grounds  of  Christian  belief;  and  the  theological 
definitions  which  resulted  from  the  conflicts  of  three 
centuries  have  been  accepted  by  the  main  body  of 


characteristic  the  Church  through  all  subsequent  generations.  The 
strife  of  opinions  was  not  without  bitterness,  envy,  and 
uncharitableness.  From  the  habit  of  misrepresenting  opponents, 
in  regard  to  their  presumed  motives  and  their  actual  teaching,  it 
is  often  difficult  to  discern  the  true  features  of  the  case.  In  the 
broad  and  sharp  division  so  constantly  drawn  by  ecclesiastical 
writers  between  "catholics"  and  "  heretics,"  all  sense  is  lost  of 
the  finer  shades  and  distinctions  of  belief;  creed  is  confounded 
with  character,  and  the  propagator  of  a  condemned  doctrine  is 
charged  with  every  kind  of  immorality.  It  is  only  from  the 
authentic  records  of  a  man's  own  teaching  that  we  can  learn  what 
he  really  held,  and  from  the  impartial  delineation  of  his  life  that 
we  can  know  what  he  really  was.  But  the  writings  of  reputed 
heretics  have  for  the  most  part  been  destroyed,  and  their  biography 
is  generally  an  indictment.  The  student  must  therefore  tread  his 
way  with  caution. 

2.  The  topics  on  which  the  thoughts  of  the  Church  were  most 

Three  main    engaged  throughout  this  era  were,  first,  the  nature  of 

topics  of  debate.   Christ  in  His   relation  to  the  Divine  Essence  (the 
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Arian  and  connected  controversies) ;  secondly,  the  relation  between 
His  Divine  and  human  personality  (the  Nestorian  and  Eutychian 
controversies) ;  and  thirdly,  at  a  later  time,  the  nature  of  Man;  the 
sources  of  his  depravity,  and  his  ability  or  otherwise  to  do  the  will 
of  God  (the  Pelagian  controversy).  These  great  discussions  form 
important  chapters  in  the  history  of  human  thought. 

3.  It  will  be  observed  that  these  questions  refer  only  in  the 
The  doctrine  of  most  indirect  manner  to  that  which  is  surely  of  most 
redemption  not  vital  importance,  the  reconciling  work  of  Christ,  In 
formulated.  ^Q  creeds  of  the  period  there  is  no  doctrine,  as  yet, 
of  the  atonement.  The  death  of  Christ  "for  us  men  and  our 
salvation "  is  regarded  as  a  fact,  either  beyond  explanation  or 
needing  none.  The  reason  of  this  omission  was  probably  twofold. 
In  the  first  place,  none  had  as  yet  arisen  in  the  Church  to  call  in 
question  the  reality  of  Christ's  sacrifice  for  sin.  Defence  was 
therefore  unnecessary,  and  the  simple  faith  of  Christians  in  their 
Saviour  was  subjected  to  no  analysis.  It  must,  however,  be  added, 
as  a  less  satisfactory  reason,  that  the  ground  and  source  of  human 
redemption  were  less  studied  because  of  the  undue  stress  laid 
upon  the  medium  through  which  the  blessing  was  sought.  Salva 
tion,  believed  to  be  through  the  sacraments,  was  too  commonly 
thought  to  be  /;/  them  ;  and  when,  in  answer  to  the  question,  What 
must  I  do  to  be  saved?  the  inquirer  was  referred  to  outward 
ordinances  and  an  earthly  priesthood,  he  was  discouraged  from 
seeking  more. 

§  2.  THE  ARIAN  CONTROVERSY:  COUNCIL  OF  NIOEA. 

i.  Questions  about  the  mode  of  the  Divine  existence  were 
already  familiar  to  cultivated  thought,  and  the  school  of  Plato 
moulded  the  speculations  of  the  school  of  Christ.  It  has  been 
shown  !  in  a  former  part  of  this  work  how  in  an  earlier  period  the 
Gnostic  and  Sabellian  theories,  with  those  of  a  simple  Unitarianism, 
agitated  the  Church.  Sabellius  was  of  Libya,  "  whence,"  says  one 
1  See  Tart  II,  cli.  via.  §  2. 
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of  his  antagonists,  "  all  monsters  spring ;  "  and  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  fourth  century  there  arose  a  controversy,  chiefly  through 
another  native  of  Libya,  which  soon  stirred  Christendom  to  its 
very  depth. 

ARIUS  had  already  been  noted  for  taking  an  unpopular  part  in 
Arins ;  his     the  Alexandrian  church.     The  circumstances  are  ob- 

early  history.  scure,  but  the  following  is  probably  a  correct  account 
of  the  matter.  Meletius,  Bishop  of  Lycopolis  in  Upper  Egypt, 
and  Peter,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  being  fellow-prisoners  for  the 
faith  during  the  Diocletian  persecution,  fell  into  a  dispute  con 
cerning  the  treatment  of  the  penitent  lapsed ;  Meletius  being  for 
altogether  forbidding  restoration  to  the  Church,  while  Peter  advo 
cated  the  milder  course.  Thus  arose  a  schism  between  the  two 
episcopal  brethren,  which  continued  when  they  were  banished  to 
the  copper  mines  of  Phseno,  in  Arabia  Petrsea.  When  released, 
Meletius  disavowed  communion  with  his  laxer  brethren,  and 
established  a  separate  community  under  the  title  of  <c  the  Church 
of  the  Martyrs."  Arius,  ordained  by  Peter,  after  his  return,  as 
deacon  of  the  Alexandrian  church,  was  suspected  of  Meletianism, 
and,  though  disavowing  the  charge,  was  expelled  from  fellowship 
for  allowing  the  validity  of  Meletian  baptism.  After  the  death  of 
Peter, — one  of  the  last  martyrs  under  Maximin,  A.D.  311, — Arius 
was  restored,  being  ordained  presbyter  during  the  brief  episcopate 
of  Achillas. 

2.  When  Alexander  succeeded,  theological  discussion  almost 
Collision  with  immediately  began  between  the  Libyan  presbyter  and 

Alexander,  himself.  The  Catholic  historians  say  that  Arius  had 
been  a  disappointed  candidate  for  the  episcopal  throne ;  the 
Arian  historian  Philostorgius  says  that  it  had  been  offered  to  him 
and  declined.  The  imputing  of  unworthy  personal  motives  on 
either  side  seems  equally  gratuitous.  At  an  assembly  of  the 
Alexandrian  presbyters,  Alexander,  having  heard  reports  concern 
ing  the  views  of  Arius  on  the  Trinity,  delivered  a  discourse  in 
tended  to  correct  these  errors  and  to  define  the  faith  ;  maintaining 
that  the  Son  "  was  of  equal  dignity  with  the  Father,  and  possessed 
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the  same  essence."  Arius  charged  the  doctrine  with  tending  to 
Sabellianism ;  maintaining  that  the  Son,  if  begotten  by  God,  must 
have  had  a  beginning ;  that  consequently  there  was  a  time  when 
He  was  not ;  although,  as  the  first  of  originated  beings,  He  was  far 
above  all  angels  and  men.1  The  majority  of  the  clergy  sided  with 
the  bishop,  but  many  agreed  with  Arius,  regarding  his  doctrine 
not  as  the  promulgation  of  a  new  theory,  but  as  the  explanation 
of  the  faith  which  they  had  always  held.  A  lengthened  discussion 
followed,  in  which  both  Alexander  and  Arius,  in  letters  preserved 
by  Theodoret,  set  forth  their  belief,  and  attempted  to  win  their 
brother  bishops  to  their  several  views. 

3.  Arius  at  the  same  time  endeavoured  to  enlist  popular  sup- 
Methods  of  port  to  his  opinions  by  the  somewhat  singular  expe- 
Arius.  dient  Of  verse.  Under  the  title  of  Thalia,  he  com 
posed  metrical  effusions  which  were  publicly  sung  in  the  streets 
of  Alexandria.2  The  most  eager  excitement  soon  prevailed,  and 
even  the  heathen  took  part  in  the  theological  fray.  At  length 
Alexander  convened  a  synod  of  Egyptian  bishops,  A.D.  321,  by 
whom  Arius  was  deposed  from  office  and  expelled,  with  nine  of 
his  adherents,  from  the  communion  of  the  Church.  This  procedure 
but  inflamed  the  strife.  Arius  retired  into  Palestine,  and  thence 
addressed  letters  to  the  most  eminent  theologians  of  the  day, 
defending  his  opinions.  With  many  he  succeeded,  especially  with 
Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Nicomedia,  a  prelate  hardly  inferior  in  ability 
and  influence  to  his  namesake  of  Caesarea,  but  courtly  and  time 
serving.  A  letter  of  Arius  to  Eusebius,  and  one  from  Eusebius  to 
Paulinus  of  Tyre,  both  preserved  by  Theodoret,  contain  a  succinct 
and  decided  statement  of  the  doctrine  in  the  form  which  it  held 
prior  to  the  modifications  that  were  the  result  of  after  controversies. 
It  is  observable  that  (whatever  the  logical  consistency  of  his 
position)  Arius  maintained  the  true  Deity  of  Christ.  "We  say 
and  believe  and  have  taught  that  the  Son  is  not  unbegotten,  nor 

1  Theodoret,  EccL  Hist.  Writings,  edited  by  Professor  Bright 

2  Some  of  the  lines  are  preserved     (Oxford,  1881),  p.  259. 
by  Athanasius.      See  his   Historical 
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in  any  way  unbegotten,  even  in  part ;  and  that  He  does  not  derive 
His  subsistence  from  any  matter,  but  that  by  His  own  will  and 
counsel  He  has  existed  before  time  and  before  ages,  as  Perfect 
God,  only  begotten  and  unchangeable;  and  that  He  existed  not 
before  He  was  begotten,  or  created,  or  purposed,  or  established,  for 
He  was  not  unbegotten.  We  are  persecuted  because  we  say  that 
the  Son  had  a  beginning,  but  that  God  was  without  beginning."1 
In  this  last  sentence  the  stress  of  the  controversy,  as  it  then 
existed,  evidently  lay. 

4.  So  violent  was  the  conflict,  that  it  attracted  the  attention 
Interposition  °f  Constantine,  who  had  newly  become  master  of 
of  Constantino  the  East  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Licinius,  and 
was  now  at  Nicomedia.  With  much  frankness  and  good  feeling, 
although  evidently  not  well  understanding  the  points  at  issue,  the 
Emperor  sought  to  mediate  between  the  two  parties,  and  wrote  a 
letter  to  Alexander  and  Arius  jointly,2  recommending  moderation 
and  mutual  conciliation  by  arguments  which  would  hardly  satisfy 
either  party  in  the  strife.  "I  understand,"  he  says,  "that  you, 
Alexander,  demanded  of  the  presbyters  what  opinion  they  sever 
ally  maintained  respecting  a  certain  passage  of  Scripture,3  or 
rather,  I  should  say  that  you  asked  them  something  connected 
with  an  unprofitable  question;  and  then  that  you,  Arius,  incon 
siderately  gave  utterance  to  objections  which  ought  never  to  have 
been  conceived  at  all,  or,  if  conceived,  should  have  been  buried 
in  profound  silence." 

The  Emperor  adds,  that  either  to  propose  or  to  answer  such 
questions  in  a  general  assembly  was  a  mistake;  that  speculation  on 
these  points  should  be  confined  to  the  region  of  men's  thoughts, 
and  not  be  trusted  to  words — the  imperfect  signs  of  thought, 
and  inadequate  means  of  communication.  Let  then  the  un 
guarded  question  and  the  inconsiderate  answer  have  mutual 

1  Eccl   Hist.,  Bk.  I.  chs.  vi.,  vii.  2  This  most  interesting  and  charac- 

For  a  statement  of  the  truths  opposed  teristic  document  is  given  by  Eusebius, 

by^  Athanasius    to    the    teachings   of  Life  of  Constantine,  Bk.  II.  chs.  Ixiv. 

Arius,  see  Stoughton,  Hist.  TheoL,  p.  -Ixxii. 

105.  s  Literally,  "  of  the  Divine  Law." 
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forgiveness.  "  You  are,  in  truth,  of  one  and  the  same  judgment; 
you  may  therefore  well  join  in  that  communion  which  is  the 
symbol  of  united  fellowship/'  The  Emperor  closes  with  pathetic 
entreaty :  "  Restore  to  me  my  quiet  days  and  untroubled  nights. 
For  while  the  people  of  God,  whose  servant  I  am,  are  thus 
divided  among  themselves  by  an  unreasonable  and  pernicious 
spirit  of  contention,  how  is  it  possible  that  I  should  be  able  to 
maintain  tranquillity  ?  " 

5.  The  bearer  of  this  letter  was  Hosius,  Bishop  of  Corduba, 

in  Spain  (Cordova),  a  veteran  prelate  and  confessor,  honoured  by 

all.     But    even    his   conciliatory  words,    added   to    the   imperial 

rescript,    were    without    effect.      Returning    to    Nicomedia    to 

Hosins  advises   reP°rt    his    ill    success,    Hosius    appears    to    have 

a  general       advised   the  Emperor   to  summon  a  conference  of 

bishops  from  the  whole  Christian  world  to  consider 

the  points  in  dispute.    Thus  was  held  the  first  GENERAL  COUNCIL. 

The  place  of  meeting  fixed  upon  was  Nicaea,  in  Bithynia,  an  ancient 

Choice  of      and  important  city,  well  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  on 

Nicaa.  the  shores  of  the  Lake  Ascania ;  healthful  and  open, 
suited,  therefore,  for  the  reception  of  a  great  concourse  of  people ; 
easily  accessible  both  by  sea  and  land.  Conveyance  to  the  place 
of  meeting  was  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  Emperor,  who  also 
maintained  the  members  of  the  Council  during  their  meetings  at 
his  own  cost.  Three  hundred  and  eighteen 1  bishops  obeyed  the 
summons;  Constantine  himself  repaired  to  Nicsea  to  meet  them. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor,  many  petitions  were  addressed 
to  him  by  different  ecclesiastics  on  private  and  personal  matters. 
The  opportunity  of  appealing  to  the  supreme  authority  was  too 
favourable  to  be  lost  by  any  who  had  any  grievances  to  detail, 
or  complaints  to  lodge  against  their  brethren.  At  his  first 
meeting  with  the  Fathers,  accordingly,  the  Emperor  appeared  with 

1  The     number     of     Abraham's  little   under-stated    or  over-stated,  to 

" trained    servants"    (Gen.    xiv.    14).  make  the  parallel  complete.    Eitsebius 

Many  ecclesiastical   writers  note   the  simply    says    "over    250;"     others, 

coincidence.   It  may  be  that  the  number  "about  300." 
present   at   the   Council  has  been  a 
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a  bundle  of  unopened  papers  in  his  hand.  "  These  accusations," 
Constantino s  he  said,  "will  be  tested  at  the  great  day  of  judg- 
treatment  of  ment  •  I  will  not  presume  to  decide  concerning  them. 

the  Bishops  . 

complaints.  Imitate  the  mercy  and  love  of  God  ;  be  of  one  mind  ; 
withdraw  your  charges,  and  give  all  attention  to  matters  con 
cerning  the  common  faith."  He  then  commanded  the  docu 
ments  to  be  burned,  and  appointed  a  day  for  the  opening  of  the 
Council. 

6.  Eusebius,  who  was  present,  gives  a  glowing  account  of  the 
Opening  of  the  scene.  "A  single  house  of  prayer  sufficed  to  com- 
ConnciL  bme  at  once  Syrians  and  Cilicians,  Phoenicians  and 
Arabians,  delegates  from  Palestine  and  others  from  Egypt,  Thebans 
and  Libyans,  with  those  who  came  from  the  region  of  Mesopotamia. 
A  Persian  bishop  too  was  present  at  their  conference,  nor  was 
even  a  Scythian  found  wanting  to  their  number.  Pontus,  Galatia, 
Pamphylia,  Cappadocia,  Asia  and  Phrygia,  furnished  their  most 
distinguished  prelates ;  while  those  who  dwelt  in  the  remotest 
districts  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  of  Achaia  and  Epirus,  were, 
notwithstanding,  in  attendance.  Even  from  Spain  itself  one 
whose  fame  was  widely  spread  (Hosius  of  Corduba)  took  his  seat 
as  an  individual  in  the  great  assembly.  The  prelate  of  the 
imperial  city  (Rome)  was  prevented  from  attending  by  extreme 
old  age ;  but  his  presbyters  were  present,  and  supplied  his  place. 
Constantine  is  the  first  prince  of  any  age  who  bound  together 
such  a  garland  as  this  with  the  bond  of  peace,  and  presented  it  to 
Christ  his  Saviour  as  a  thank-offering  for  the  victories  he  had 
obtained  over  every  foe."  The  assembly  was  in  truth  unique 
in  the  world's  history.  Two  eras  met  upon  the  floor  of  that 
Council — the  old  world  of  paganism,  and  the  new  creation  begin 
ning  to  emerge  out  of  chaos.  Many  were  sitting  there  who  had 
suffered  for  the  faith,  who  had  come  from  prison  or  the  mines, 
with  emaciated  frame,  maimed  limbs,  blinded  eyeballs.  Younger 
men,  gazing  on  these  hoary  confessors  with  reverence,  felt  the 
mighty  impulse  to  "leap  into  the  younger  day."  It  is  pardon 
able  if  at  that  crisis  the  loftiest  Apocalyptic  prediction  seemed 

T 
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fulfilled  •  the  New  Jerusalem  having  come  down  from  heaven,  and 
the  voice  being  heard,  "  Behold,  I  make  all  things  new." 

7.  Constantine  opened  the  proceedings  in  person  :  the  debates 
Course  of  occupied  two  months.  Arms  was  there  to  defend 
Discussion.  his  opinions — a  man  "  of  tall  stature,"  as  Epiphanius 
depicts  him,  "  of  downcast  look ;  his  dress  simple,  his  address  soft 
and  smooth,  calculated  to  persuade  and  attract."  Among  his 
opponents,  Athanasius,  then  deacon  of  the  church  in  Alexandria, 
soon  took  the  first  rank  —  "small  in  stature,"  as  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus  describes  him,  "  but  his  face  radiant  with  intelligence 
as  the  face  of  an  angel."  Formally,  these  two  were  not  members 
of  the  Council,  as  the  presbyters  and  deacons  were  there  only 
as  attendants  of  bishops ;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  allowed 
full  liberty  of  speech,  although  without  the  right  of  voting. 

Hosius  acted  as  moderator;  the  Emperor  being  present 
throughout,  seated  not  on  a  throne,  but  on  a  low  stool,  as  if  to 
show  that  he  disclaimed  the  office  of  a  judge  in  these  great  matters. 
After  long  discussion  on  the  principal  point  at  issue,  the  con 
clusion  was  reached  by  a  large  majority.  The  principal  passages 
of  Scripture  which  speak  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ  were  placed 
together,  and  the  declaration  made  that  these  proved  Him  to  be  of 
the  same  substance  (homoousios,  b^oovcnoq)  with  the  Father;  this 
word,  therefore,  became  the  symbol  of  the  Nicene  faith.1 

8.  The  Creed  ultimately  agreed  upon  reads  as  follows  :     "  We 

The  creed      believe  in  one  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Creator 

adopted.       of  a\\  things  visible  and  invisible;  and  in  the  one 

Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  only  begotten  of  the  Father, 

that  is  of  the  substance  of  the  Father,  God  of  (IK)  God,  Light 

of  Lights,  very  God  of  very  God ;   begotten,  not  made,  of  one 

substance  (opoovaior)  with  the  Father,  by  whom  all  things  were 

made  in  heaven  and  earth ;  who  for  us  men  and  our  salvation  came 

1  The  word  had  been  used  before  Thesaurtis,  vol.  ii.  p.  482.     Tertullian 

the  Nicene  Council  by  Origen,  Diony-  employed  the  equivalent  Latin  phrase, 

sius  of  Alexandria,  and  in  the  "  Liturgy  unius  substantia. 
of  James."     See  quotations  in  Suicer, 
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do\vn  from  heaven,  was  incarnate,  was  made  man,  suffered,  rose 
again  the  third  day,  ascended  into  heaven,  and  He  will  come  again 
to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead.  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Those  who  say  there  was  a  time  when  He  was  not,  and  He  was 
not  before  He  was  begotten,  and  He  was  made  of  nothing,  or 
that  the  Son  of  God  is  created,  that  He  is  mutable  or  subject  to 
change,  the  Catholic  Church  anathematizes." 

All  the  bishops  present  consented  to  sign  this  creed  excepting 
five,  one  of  whom  was  the  former  correspondent  of  Arius,  Eusebius 
of  Nicomedia.1  After  further  representation,  however,  Eusebius 
with  two  of  his  companions  consented  to  sign  it,  only  two 
recusants,  Theonas  and  Secundus,  remaining.  It  is  said,  indeed, 
that  the  three  who  signed  evaded  the  main  point,  being  permitted 
to  substitute  homoi-ousion  (bfjotovmov,  "  of  similar  essence  ")  for  the 
homo-ousion  of  the  creed.  This  substitution,  whether  made  now 
or  at  a  later  time,  proved  of  signal  importance  in  the  controversy. 

Constantine,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  in  the  first  instance 
The  Creed  dePrecated  the  discussion  as  turning  upon  an  unira- 
enforcedby  portant  matter,  and  who  afterwards  had  suspended 
Constant™.  hig  judgment  until  the  Council  should  decide,  now 
characteristically  adopted  its  decision  in  a  determined  imperial 
way.  The  Creed  he  accepted  as  Divinely  inspired,  "for  that,"  he 
says,  "which  has  commended  itself  to  the  judgment  of  three 
hundred  bishops  cannot  be  other  than  the  doctrine  of  God."  2 
"  Now,"  exclaims  the  Emperor,  too  confidently,  as  events  soon 
proved,  "the  devil  will  no  longer  have  any  power  against  us, 
since  all  that  he  malignantly  devised  for  our  destruction  has 
been  entirely  overthrown.  The  splendour  of  truth  has  dissipated 
at  the  command  of  God  those  dissensions,  schisms,  tumults, 
and  deadly  poisons  of  discord."  The  recusant  bishops  were 
banished,  with  Arius  himself,  to  Illyria.  The  Arian  books  were 
to  be  burned,  even  the  Arian  name  annihilated,  the  imperial  will 

1  The  other  names  were  Theognis  of  Nicsea,  Marls  of  Chalcedon,  Theonas 
of  Marmarica,  and  Secundus  of  ftolemais. 

2  Socrates,  Bk.  I.  ch.  ix. 
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being  that  the  doctrine  should  henceforth  be  termed  Porphyrian^ 
after  the  name  of  the  great  enemy  of  Christianity  in  a  previous 
age.  Subsequently,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  with  one  of  his 
companions,  Theognis  of  Nicoea,  incurred  the  penalty  of  deposi 
tion  and  banishment,  because,  although  they  had  signed  the  creed, 
they  would  not  recognize  the  deposition  of  Arius,  nor  refuse 
communion  to  his  followers.  When  afterwards  reinstated,  it  was 
declared  by  the  Emperor  that  "  their  contumacy  arose  not  from 
defect  of  faith,  but  from  excess  of  charity." 

§    3.    FURTHER   ACTS    OF   THE    NICENE    COUNCIL. 

1.  Other  matters  that  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Fathers  at 
Observance     Nioea  were  the  rule  of  Easter  observance,  and  the 
of  Easter.      regulation  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.    On  the  former 

point  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  the  Western  rule  was  substantially 
adopted,  quarto-decimanism  being  made  a  heresy.1  The  decision 
was  announced  in  a  letter  by  Constantine.  Easter  day  was 
always  to  be  the  Sunday  after  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan,  up  to  which 
Sunday  the  fast  was  to  continue.  There  would  thus  be,  the  Emperor 
insists,  the  utmost  possible  divergence  from  the  Jewish  custom. 
Easter  and  the  Passover  could  never  coincide ;  rather,  while  the 
Jews  were  feasting  the  Christians  would  be  keeping  their  fast. 
The  calculations  necessary  for  determining  the  festival  were 
entrusted,  as  we  learn  from  subsequent  authorities,  to  the  Church 
of  Alexandria,  in  accordance  with  the  scientific  renown  of  that  city. 

2.  The  Twenty  Canons  of  Nicsea  have  been  preserved  by  the 
The  Twenty    Church  annalists,  and  need  not  here  be  reproduced 

Nicene Canons.  jn  fun.2     They  are  interesting  as  throwing  light  upon 

1  See  Part  II.  ch.  viii.  §6.  2  Forbids  novices  and  neophytes 

a  See    Magdeburg    Centuries,    iv.  to  be  ordained. 

pp.  659,   667,    and    Hefele,    Hist,   of  3  Prohibits    the    clergy    to    have 

Councils,  English  edition,  vol.  i.   pp.  female  associates  (rrvvetaciKToi),  except- 

375-434.  ing  Very  near  relatives. 

Canon  I  refers  to  the  conditions  on  4  Provides  that  three   bishops  at 

which  mutilated  persons  were  admiss-  least   shall    ordain   to    the   episcopal 

Ible  among  the  clergy.  office ;  those  of  the   district  who  are 
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the  ecclesiastical  condition  of  that  era,  and  showing  thj  topics 
connected  with  the  churches  and  clergy  which  occupied  the 
attention  of  Christendom  within  three  hundred  years  of  our  Lord's 
ascension.  If  many  points  seem  trivial,  it  may  be  pleaded 
that  on  graver  matters  the  consent  was  universal,  and  legislation 
therefore  unnecessary.  Yet  there  were  surely  practical  measures 
needful  to  be  taken  for  the  extension  of  Christ's  kingdom,  the 
discussion  of  which  would  have  been  worthier  than  disputes 
about  precedence,  ordination,  and  excommunication.  The  Church 
was  already  becoming  more  concerned  for  its  framework  than  for 
its  spirit,  and  gave  more  thought  to  the  correctness  of  its  creed 
than  to  the  energy  of  its  life. 

3.  When  the  Council  had  concluded  its  work,  its  members 

Closing       were  invited  by  Constantine  to  a  great  festival,   to 

Festival.       celebrate  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  his  accession 

to  the  empire.1     "Not  one   of  the  bishops,"  writes  the  courtly 

Eusebius,  in   a   transport   of  admiration,   "was    wanting   at   the 


absent    signifying    their    assent      in 
writing. 

5  Forbids  that  those  excommuni 
cated  by  one  bishop  should  be  admit 
ted   by   another ;    appeal   to   synods, 
however,  being  allowed. 

6  Refers  to  jurisdiction  of  metro 
politans,  and   is   decisive  against    the 
acknowledgment  at  that  time  of  the 
universal  primacy  of  Rome. 

7  Secures  to  the  Bishop  of  Aelia 
(Jerusalem)  a  certain  precedence. 

8  Is    directed    against    Novatians 
or  the  Cathari. 

9  Declares  the  ordination  of  dis 
qualified  persons  to  be  invalid. 

10,  n,  12,  13,  14  Contain  rules 
for  discipline  in  regard  to  the  lapsed. 

15,  16  Forbid  the  translation  of 
bishops  and  the  removal  of  priests  and 
deacons.  Any  one  who  has  left  his 
church  or  diocese  for  another  must 
return. 

17  Forbids  all  ecclesiastics  to  lend 
money  upon  interest. 

18  Prohibits     deacons     from    ad 


ministering  the   Eucharist   to   priests, 
or  receiving  it  before  superior  clergy. 

19  Commands  that   the   followers 
of  Paul  ofSamosata  must  be  rebaptized 
before  reception  into  the  Church. 

20  Enjoins  that  prayer  should  be 
offered   standing   on  the  Lord's  day, 
and  on  the  days  between  Easter  and 
Pentecost. 

A  canon  was  proposed  to  the  effect 
that  no  bishops,  priests,  or  deacons 
married  at  the  time  of  their  ordination 
should  continue  to  live  with  their 
wives.  But,  as  stated  in  an  earlier 
chapter,  the  proposition  was  rejected 
chiefly  through  the  vigorous  protest  of 
Paphnutius  the  confessor,  who,  as  aged 
and  a  celibate,  could  not  be  suspected 
of  any  personal  motives  for  his 
defence  of  Christian  liberty  in  this 
matter.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
understood  (rather  than  enacted)  that 
no  ecclesiastic  should  marry  after  his 
ordination. 

1  Constantine  was  declared  em 
peror  during  the  summer  of  306  ;  his 
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imperial  banquet,  the  circumstances  of  which  were  splendid  beyond 
description.  Detachments  of  the  body-guard  and  other  troops 
surrounded  the  entrance  of  the  palace  with  drawn  swords,  and 
through  the  midst  of  these  the  men  of  God  proceeded  without 
fear,  into  the  innermost  of  the  imperial  apartments,  took  their 
places  at  the  Emperor's  own  table,  while  others  reclined  on  couches 
arranged  on  either  side.  One  might  have  thought  that  a  picture 
of  Christ's  kingdom  was  thus  shadowed  forth,  and  that  the  scene 
was  less  like  reality  than  a  dream."1  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
festival  the  Emperor  bestowed  rich  presents  upon  his  guests,  and 
courteously  dismissed  them  to  their  homes,  entreating  an  interest 
in  their  prayers. 


§    4.    REACTIONARY    PROCEEDINGS  :    NEW   PHASES    OF   THE 
CONTROVERSY. 

i.  The  next  two  years  were  a  time  of  anxious  interest  to  the 
C  1 1  ntine  cnurcnes>  and  cast  a  melancholy  shadow  over  the 
inclines  to  remainder  of  Constantine's  life.  In  A.D.  326  he  put 
Anamsm.  to  death  his  son  Crispus,  and  afterwards  his  wife 
Fausta.  The  circumstances  of  this  domestic  tragedy  are  mysteri 
ous  ;  still  less  do  we  know  of  the  extent  to  which  the  sanguinary 
deed  affected  the  Emperor's  relation  to  the  Church.  In  the  year 
following  we  find  the  Arians  again  in  favour.  Constantine  had 
returned  to  his  former  opinion,  as  expressed  prior  to  the  Nicene 
Council,  that  the  divergence  of  Arius  from  orthodoxy  was  rather 
apparent  than  real,  and  that  the  opposition  to  him  was  due  in 
part  to  jealousy.  Constantia,  widow  of  Licinius,  the  favourite 
sister  of  the  Emperor,  influenced,  it  is  said,  by  an  Arian  presbyter, 
implored  on  her  death-bed  that  Arius  might  be  reinstated.  The 
influence  of  Eusebius  of  Csesarea  was  employed  on  the  same  side. 
The  Emperor  yielded,  repealing  the  disabilities  that  had  been 

"vicennalia  must  therefore  have  taken     hence  he  had  reigned  nineteen  years, 
place  during  the  summer  or  autumn  of  1  Life  of  Constantine,  Bk.  III.  ch. 

325.   The  day  of  accession  is  reckoned,      xv.,  xvi. 
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imposed  after  the  Nicene  Council,  and  directing  Eusebius  to 
command  the  restoration  of  the  heretical  presbyter  to  his  former 
charge  in  Alexandria. 

2.  But  the  demand  was  met  by  uncompromising  resistance. 
Athanasins     Atlianasius,  who  had  now  succeeded  the  aged  Alex- 

banished.  ander,  fearlessly  refused  to  obey  the  imperial  man 
date.  The  Arian  advocates  persisted  in  their  claims,  and  at  their 
investigation  Athanasius  was  summoned  before  a  synod  convened 
at  Tyre,  at  which  charges,  by  turns  revolting  and  absurd,  were 
alleged  against  him.  He  had  broken  a  vase  used  in  the  sacred 
mysteries,  and  had  excommunicated  a  brother  bishop  on  pre 
tended  suspicion  of  the  deed ;  he  had  thrown  down  the  episcopal 
chair ;  he  had  tortured  persons  falsely  accused ;  he  had  seduced  a 
certain  woman,  who  was  cited  as  a  witness;  he  had  committed 
sorcery  by  means  of  the  dead  hand  of  one  Arsenius.  It  was  in 
vain  that  the  evidence  utterly  broke  down.  The  woman  mistook 
the  person  of  Athanasius,  and  made  a  presbyter  standing  by  him 
the  hero  of  her  well-concocted  tale.  Arsenius  was  produced  in 
the  synod  with  both  hands  sound  and  entire,  Athanasius  ironically 
asking  the  judge  which  of  the  two  he  had  cut  off  by  the  alleged 
arts  of  sorcery.  As  soon  as  one  accusation  failed,  another  was 
brought  forward.  Old  Paphnutius,  who  was  present,  rose  from 
his  place,  and  taking  the  arm  of  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  sitting 
by,  said,  "Let  us  go  from  this  assembly  of  the  wicked."  Athanasius 
saw  that  his  enemies  were  bent  upon  his  ruin,  and  fled  to  Con 
stantinople.  In  his  absence  the  synod  deposed  him  from  his 
bishopric,  and  sent  an  encyclical  letter  to  the  bishops  of  the 
Church,  enjoining  them  not  to  receive  him  into  communion. 
Athanasius,  thus  ecclesiastically  outlawed,  appealed  to  the  Emperor 
in  vain.  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  now  restored  to  that  see,  was 
at  hand  with  his  insinuations  and  calumnies  against  the  champion 
of  the  faith.  Athanasius  was  banished  to  Treves,  and  a  synod 
convened  at  Jerusalem  to  examine  a  new  confession  of  faith 
submitted  by  Arius,  pronounced  it  orthodox. 

3.  Armed  with  the  authority  of  this  synod,  Arius  returned  to 
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Alexandria ;  but  the  presbyters  and  churches  of  that  city,  faithful 
Return  and  to  their  absent  bishop,  steadfastly  refused  to  admit  the 
death  of  Arms.  great  heresiarch  to  communion.  Constantine,  baffled 
in  Egypt,  yet  bent  on  carrying  his  point,  determined  that  the 
restoration  of  Arius  to  the  Church  should  take  place  in  Constanti 
nople,  and  summoned  him  thither  for  that  purpose.  A  day  was 
appointed.  Preparation  was  made  to  celebrate  the  occasion  with 
solemnity  and  splendour,  and  orders  were  given  to  the  bishop 
Alexander  to  conduct  the  service.  It  is  said  that  the  aged 
prelate  passed  the  night  prostrate  before  the  altar  in  prayer, 
imploring  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  die  before  the  day,  if 
indeed  Arius  was  in  the  right ;  but  if  otherwise,  that  Arius  might 
be  cut  off  rather  than  be  suffered  to  triumph  over  the  faithful. 
When  the  morning  came,  the  exulting  Arians  thronged  the  streets. 
A  long  procession  was  escorting  Arius,  with  Eusebius  by  his  side, 
on  the  way  to  the  great  church  of  the  city.  Suddenly  overcome 
by  weakness,  Arius  turned  aside  for  relief,  and  there  sinking  down 
he  died.  In  the  catastrophe  the  opponents  of  Arius  discerned  a 
miracle.  His  apologists  have  suggested  poison;  but  it  may  be 
sufficiently  explained  by  the  overwhelming  excitement  of  the  hour, 
acting  on  an  aged  and  emaciated  frame.1 

4.  The  death  of  Arius  occurred  A.D.  336.     In  the  following 

*       •      f   year  Constantine  breathed  his  last,  wearing  the  white 

Constantine' s  baptismal  dress,  and  leaving  his  career  and  character 

sons'         an  enigma  to  historians.     He  was  succeeded  by  his 

three  sons,  Constantine,  Constantius,  and  Constans.     The  first, 

who  ruled  in  Gaul  and  Spain,  at  once  liberated  Athanasius  from 

his  exile  in  Treves ;  Constans,  the  ruler  of  Italy  and  Africa,  con- 

Restoration  of  firmed  the  action  of  his  brother,  and    the  illustrious 

Athanasius.  bishop  re-entered  Alexandria,  amid  the  acclamations 

of  the  people,  after  an  absence  of  two  years  and  four  months. 

1  Socrates,  Eccl.  Hist.,  Bk.  I.  ch.  long  shown  ;   people  kept   alive   the 

xxxviii.     "His   bowels  gushed  out."  memory  of  the  event  by  silently  point- 

T he  place  behind  the  shambles  in  the  ing  a  finger  in  that  direction  whenever 

great   square   of   Constantinople   was  they  passed  that  way. 
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But  the  young  Constantius,  ruler  of  the  East,  openly  espousing  the 
Arian  cause,  showed  himself  the  determined  enemy  of  Athanasius. 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  in  contravention  of  a  fundamental  law  of 
the  episcopate,  was  translated  to  the  See  of  Constantinople,  and 
became  the  willing  tool  of  the  Eastern  emperor. 

5.  A  cathedral  was  to  be  dedicated  at  Antioch.     Eusebius, 
Synod  at       who,  from  his  office  as  patriarch,  was  to  preside  on 
Antioch.      t]ie  occasion,  took  the   opportunity  of  convening  a 

synod,  hence  termed  the  synod  enccenius,  "  the  dedicatory  synod," 
attended  by  more  than  ninety  Arian  bishops.1  A  new  declaration 
of  faith  was  promulgated  by  this  assembly,  couched  for  the  most 
part  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  denying  nothing,  but  of  course 
omitting  the  homoousios.  The  synod  proceeded  to  reaffirm  the 

Athanasius  deposition  of  Athanasius  on  the  ground  of  the  decision 
again  deposed.  at  Tyre,  a  canon  being  passed  to  the  effect  that  no 
bishop,  deprived  by  one  synod,  should  resume  his  functions  until 
restored  by  another.  A  presbyter  of  Cappadocia,  Gregory  by 
name,  was  nominated  by  the  assembly  bishop  of  Alexandria  in  the 
room  of  Athanasius,  Philagius,  prefect  of  Egypt,  being  com 
manded  to  support  the  nomination  with  all  the  civil  and  military 
power  of  the  province.  Athanasius  declined  the  unequal  contest, 
Flight  of  an<^  ^ec^  *°  Rorne>  where  Julius  the  bishop  received 

Athanasius     him  cordially,  and  espoused  his  cause.     Four  or  five 

to  Rome.       peacefui  years  were  spent  here  beneath  the  rule  of 

Constans,  who  held  frequent  conference  with  the  great  Alexandrian 

bishop,  and  was  urged  by  him,  not  without  success,  to  avoid  the 

errors  and  heresies  of  his  brother  Constantius. 

6.  There  had   been,  meantime,  a  significant  correspondence 
between  Antioch  and  Rome ;  Julius  having  invited  the  Eusebian 

Synod  at     bishops  to  attend  a  synod  to  be  held  in  the  latter  city, 

Rome.       an(]  t]iey  having  declined  in  an  acrimonious  epistle, 

insisting  upon  the  authority  of  the  synods  that  had  condemned 

Athanasius,  and  complaining  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  preferred 

1  For  the  perplexed  question  as  to  the  date  of  this  synod,  see  Ilefele,  Bk. 
III.  Ivi. 
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those  two  deposed  bishops  to  all  of  themselves.  The  synod  was 
thereupon  convened,  attended  by  more  than  fifty  Italian  and  other 
bishops,  who  affirmed  the  orthodoxy  of  Athanasius,  as  well  as  his 
innocence  of  the  charge  brought  against  him  at  Tyre.  Antioch 
made  no  direct  reply,  but  reaffirmed  its  former  conclusions ;  and 
the  division  of  opinion  threatened  a  separation  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  churches.  Both,  however,  agreed  in  condemning  the 
doctrines  of  Photinus,  bishop  of  Sirmium  in  Pannonia,  who  had 
revived  the  Unitarianism  of  Paul  of  Samosata.  That  the  Word  was 
God  was  held  by  Arians  and  Catholics  alike;  the  great  dispute  was 
as  to  whether  "  there  was  a  time  when  He  was  not,"  and  whether 
He  was  consubstantial  with  the  Father.  The  Western  Church 
maintained  the  Nicene  confession  in  its  integrity;  the  Arian 
party  at  Antioch  put  forth  confession  after  confession,  still  by  the 
dexterous  use  of  Scripture  language  evading  the  point  at  issue. 

7.  In  the  year  344,  or,  more  probably,  343,1  the  imperial  brothers 
Council  at  convened  a  Council  which  they  hoped  and  strove  to 
Sardica.  make  oecumenical,  at  Sardica  in  Illyria,  to  compose 
these  widening  differences;  but  the  effort  was  abortive.  The  Eastern 
bishops  adjourned  to  Philippopolis,  and  declared  for  the  Antioch 
formula ;  those  of  the  West  remained  at  Sardica,  under  the  presi 
dency  of  the  venerable  Hosius  of  Cordova,  and  upheld  the  Nicene 
confession  in  its  integrity.2  The  Emperor  Constans  strongly  sup 
ported  this  decision,  declared  his  intention  of  maintaining  it  by 
force  of  arms,  and  peremptorily  required  his  brother  Constantius 
to  restore  Athanasius  to  Alexandria.  The  Eastern  Emperor 
consented,  however  unwillingly,  and  condescended  to  entreat  in 
deferential  terms  the  great  bishop's  return.  It  was  not  until  the 
third  missive  of  Constantius  that  Athanasius  quitted  Rome ;  he 
may  have  suspected,  not  unnaturally,  this  sudden  change  of  tone. 
Then  travelling  to  Antioch,  he  had  an  interview  with  Constantius. 
The  Emperor  suggested  that  Athanasius,  on  his  return  to  Alex 
andria,  might  at  least  permit  the  use  of  one  of  the  churches  to  the 

1  H.    M.    Gwatkin,    Studies    of          2  See   the   discussion    in    Hefele, 
Arianism,  p.  124.  vol.  ii. 
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Arian  party.  "  Most  readily,"  was  the  reply,  "  if  the  adherents  of 
the  Nicene  Creed  may  have  one  at  Antioch  and  in  other  cities 
under  Arian  influence."  The  Emperor's  proposal  on  this  was 
discreetly  withdrawn. 

8.  The  return  of  Athanasius  after  his  second  exile  was  greeted 
Restoration  of  with  even  greater  demonstrations  of  joy  than  had 
Athanasius.    attended  his  former  restoration.     All  Alexandria  wel 
comed  the  man  of  heroic  and  saintly  character,  once  more  among 
them  to  teach  the  pure  doctrines  for  which  he  had  so  manfully 
contended,  and  by  wise  administration  to  maintain  the  peace  of 
the  Church.     For  a  while  these  auguries  seemed  fulfilled.     Even 
the  murder  of  Constans,  the  imperial  friend  of  Athanasius,  was 
indirectly  a  safeguard  to  the  Church ;  as  in  the  civil  war  which 
ensued  between  Constantius  and  Magnentius,  the  usurper  of  the 
West,  attention  was  withdrawn  from  the   still  obnoxious  bishop. 
But  on  the  usurper's  defeat  the  intrigues  against  Athanasius  re 
commenced.     Councils  were  summoned  at  Aries  and  Milan,  at 
the  latter  of  which  the  Emperor  argued  for  the  Arian  doctrine  from 
his  own  success.     His  victory  over  Magnentius,  he  maintained, 
was  a  Divine  attestation  of  his  opinions.     By  such  arguments,  and 
others  which  an  emperor  knew  well  how  to  use,  Constantius  pre 
vailed,  though  not  without  a  manly  protest  from  several  members 

Again  °f  the  Council.  For  the  first  time  a  Western  synod 
deposed,  pronounced  for  Arianism,  and  the  deposition  of 
Athanasius  was  signed,  A.D.  355.  The  decree  was  carried  into 
effect  with  great  violence  on  the  night  of  February  8.  He  him 
self  describes  the  scene.  As  he  was  celebrating  vespers  in  the 
church  of  St.  Thomas,  a  band  of  armed  men  burst  into  the  build 
ing.  Undisturbed  for  a  time,  he  continued  the  service,  the  deacon 
read  the  psalm ;  the  people  with  a  loud  voice  responded,  For  His 
mercy  endureth  for  ever  !  With  shouts  and  outcries  the  soldiers 
were  forcing  their  way  through  the  congregation  to  the  altar,  when 
the  bishop  made  his  escape  in  the  crowd,  and  soon  afterwards  left 
the  city. 

9.  George  of  Cappadocia  succeeded  to  his  place — a  worthless, 
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avaricious  man,  a  time-server  and  parasite  of  the  court,  and  withal 
George  of     an  unscrupulous  persecutor.     Gibbon's  identification 

Cappadoc<a.  of  this  George  with  "  the  patron  saint  of  England  "  is 
still  maintained  by  many  historical  students ;  the  mighty  Athana- 
sius,  concealed  in  the  Egyptian  desert,  having  become  transformed 
into  the  "  dragon  "  of  the  legend.  But  this  is  more  than  doubtful.1 
For  six  years,  to  A.D.  361,  the  exiled  bishop  remained  in  conceal 
ment  among  the  monks  of  the  Thebaid,  addressing  letters  to  the 
faithful  few,  and  writing  treatise  after  treatise  against  the  Arian 
belief;  for  that  heresy  was  now  at  its  height.  "  The  whole  world 
mournfully  wondered,"  says  Jerome,  "to  find  itself  become 
Arianism  in  Arian."  The  West  had  yielded.  Liberius,  bishop 

the  West.  of  Rome,  had  been  deposed  and  banished;  Felix, 
an  Arian,  succeeding  him.  Hilary  of  Poitiers  was  exiled.  The 
venerable  Hosius,  now  a  hundred  years  old,  was  compelled  to 
sign  an  Arian  confession.  Liberius,  after  two  years  of  exile,  was 
induced  to  follow  his  example,  and  returned  to  Rome  as  colleague 
with  Felix.  The  Romans,  however,  tumultuously  welcomed 
back  their  former  bishop,  many  adherents  of  Felix  were  slain 
in  a  riot,  and  he  himself  retired,  leaving  Liberius  in  sole 
possession. 

10.  Efforts,  meanwhile,  were  made  to  settle  in  some  final  way 
the  Arian  creed.  The  confessions  prepared  by  Arius  himself,  with 
the  successive  documents  put  forth  at  Antioch,  were  judged  insuf 
ficient  ;  possibly  their  evasiveness  was  felt  by  their  own  adherents. 
Two  councils  held  at  Sirmium,  A.D.  351  and  357,  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantius  being  present  in  the  city,  put  forth  an  undisguised  profes 
sion  of  Arian  doctrine,  the  homoousion  and  the  homoionsion  being 
alike  rejected.  This  declaration  was  endorsed  by  a  synod  held  in 
the  following  year  at  Antioch;  but  about  the  same  time  a  council  at 

1  There  appears  to  have  been   a  at  Antioch,  1089,  and  to  have  turned 

George   of  Cappadocia,  a   Christian  the  tide  of  battle.     Hence  his  name 

martyr  under  Diocletian  at  Nicomedia  was  honoured  among  the  Normans, 

A.D.  303.     He   is   said   to   have   ap-  and  he  was  adopted  as  patron  saint  of 

peared,  with  another  martyr,  Deme-  England   by  Edward  III.,   1348,   in 

trius,  to  the  Crusaders  hard  pressed  place  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
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Ancyra  reaffirmed  the  homoiousion ;  and  in  the  following  year 
another  synod  at  Sirmium  adopted  the  same  view.  Hencefor 
ward,  the  stricter  Arians  are  known  by  the  formula  anomoion 
(ard//otoc,  "unlike"),  it  being  maintained  by  them  that  the  Son 
of  God  is  "unlike  the  Father  in  substance."  The  homoiousians, 
Semi-Arian-  accordingly,  are  known  as  "  semi-Arians."  To  heal 
ism.  the  widening  dispute,  it  was  urged  by  others  that  the 
truth  was  beyond  the  limit  of  human  thought.1  Synods  held  at 
Ariminum  (Rimini)  for  the  West,  and  at  Seleucia  for  the  East,  pro 
posed  as  another  eirenicon  the  declaration  that  the  "  Son  of  God  is 
like  the  Father,  according  to  the  Scriptures  " — a  weak  compromise, 
accepted  but  for  the  moment ;  while  the  Emperor,  wearied  of  the 
incessant  debates  on  a  topic  which  he  at  least  was  unable  to 
understand,  declared  that  all  who  should  henceforth  raise  the 
question  concerning  the  substance  of  the  Son  of  God  should  be 
treated  as  enemies  of  the  peace  of  the  Church. 

It  was  said  that  Athanasius  himself  secretly  visited  the  two  last- 
named  councils,  witnessing  the  futile  endeavours  of  the  Arian 
parties  to  compose  their  differences.  The  six  years  of  his  seclusion 
in  the  desert  form  a  sufficiently  remarkable  episode  in  his  career; 
while  his  adventures,  concealments,  and  hairbreadth  escapes 
have  been  a  favourite  subject  of  mediaeval  legend. 

ii.  On  the  death  of  Constantius   (A.D.  361)  the  position  of 

Effect  of      affairs  was  wholly  changed.     Julian  succeeded,  and 

Julian^  brief  his  edict  of  universal  toleration  was   applied  to  the 

reign.  benefit  of  the  orthodox  as  against  the  Arians.  Alex 
andria  was  convulsed  by  the  strife  not  only  of  these  two  parties, 
but  of  the  heathen,  now  exulting  in  the  unexpected  reaction. 
The  Arian  Bishop  George  had  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the 
pagans  by  the  studied  insults  which  he  had  heaped  upon  their 
religion.  Their  time  of  revenge  was  come  ;  he  was  seized  by  them 
and  cruelly  murdered.  All  was  distraction  and  tumult,  in  the 
midst  of  which  Athanasius  openly  entered  the  city,  and  was  eagerly 
welcomed.  Arianism  collapsed,  and  the  churches  once  again 
1  See  Gwatkin,  Studies,  p.  161  Isa.  liii.  8  is  quoted. 
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resounded  with  the  Nicene  confession.     A  Council  was  held  in 

Alexandria,  and  with  a  wise  moderation  those  who  had  been  com- 

Return  of    pelled  by  terror  to  subscribe  the  various  Arian  declara- 

Athanasius.  tions  were  received  back  into  the  communion  of  the 
Church.  But  Julian  soon  perceived  in  the  character  and  fame  of 
the  Alexandrian  bishop  a  chief  hindrance  to  his  pagan  revival- 
"That  such  an  intriguer,"  bluntly  wrote  the  Emperor,  "should 
preside  over  the  people  is  dangerous — one  who  deserves  not  the 
name  of  a  man."  He  peremptorily  ordered  Athanasius  to  quit 
the  city.  Whether  the  bishop  obeyed  or  not  is  a  difficult  question 
to  decide.  It  is  certain  that  he  vanished  from  the  sight  of  the 
people  ;  possibly,  as  one  story  goes,  he  was  sheltered  in  the  house 
of  a  Christian  lady,  who,  secure  in  her  own  purity  and  in  the 
exalted  character  of  her  guest,  did  not  scruple  to  keep  his  hiding- 
place  a  secret  from  all,  and  to  minister  to  him  with  her  own  hands. 
However  this  may  have  been,  the  death  of  Julian  was  no  sooner 
known  in  Alexandria  than  Athanasius  appeared  as  if  from  the 
clouds. 

12.   It  was  a  time  of  reviving  hope  for  the  churches.     Jovian 

Accession  of  was  a  friend  to  Athanasius,  an  adherent  of  the  Nicene 
Jovian.  doctrine,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  his  brief 
reign,  a  tolerant  and  large-hearted  ruler.  A  new  order  of  things 
set  in,  which  even  the  accession  of  Valens,  the  last  of  the 
Arian  emperors,  could  hardly  thwart.  True,  the  succession  of 
Arian  prelates  at  Constantinople  was  still  maintained,  Eudoxus 
the  Anomoian  having  succeeded  on  the  deposition  of  Macedonius 
the  Homoiousian,  who  was  now  in  retirement,  promulgating  the 

N"u  hotes  •     doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit  henceforth  to  be 

kffwfrus-     associated  with  his  name.     But  Athanasius,  with  the 

trated.        three   great   Cappadocian    bishops,   Basil    and   the 

Gregories,  were  in  the  East,  a  tower  of  strength   to  orthodoxy; 

while  in  the  West,  beneath  the  rule  of  Valentinian,  an  opponent 

of  Arianism,  the  churches  were  peaceful  and  flourishing.     Hilary, 

the  Malleus  Arianorum,  who  had  been  found  more  troublesome 

by  his  opponents  in  exile  than  even  in  his  see,  had  been  ordered 
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to  return  before  the  days  of  Julian,  and  was  still  contending  for 
the  faith ;  while  Liberius  of  Rome,  having,  as  before  seen,  pur 
chased  reinstatement  in  his  see  by  signing  the  Arian  confession, 
had  penitently  returned  to  his  former  faith,  and  was  passing  his 
latter  days  in  peace.  The  stress  of  the  conflict  was  still  at  Alex 
andria,  and  once  again  was  Athanasius  compelled  to  bow  before 
the  storm.  But  \tisffth  exile1  (A.D.  367)  was  only  of  short 
duration.  The  now  aged  prelate,  who,  it  is  said,  had  found  a 
Death  of  temporary  refuge  in  his  father's  sepulchie,  returned  to 

Athanasius.  Alexandria  and  closed  his  days  in  honour  (A.D.  373). 
To  praise  him,  says  his  friend  and  panegyrist,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus, 
is  to  praise  virtue  herself.  The  Emperor  Valens  forcibly  instituted 
an  Arian  bishop,  one  Leicius,  in  his  place ;  but  Didymus,  the 
blind  professor  of  theology,  now  became  the  leading  spirit  in  the 
Alexandrian  Church,  and  powerfully  vindicated  the  faith. 

13.  A  medley  of  opinions  rather  than  any  sustained  theological 
discussion  characterized  the  last  quarter  of  this  century.  The 
Arians  were  still  divided  among  themselves ;  but  the  interest  of 
the  controversy  between  Homoiousians  and  Anomoians  had  passed; 
and  from  the  same  general  school  of  thought  other  questions  had 
arisen.  Macedonius,  the  deposed  semi-Arian  bishop  of  Constanti 
nople,  had  taught  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  a  new  doctrine  con 
cerning  the  Holy  Spirit ;  denying  not  His  personality,  but  His 

Macedonian-  consubstantiality  with  the  Father,  and  held  Him  to 
ism.  be  created  of  the  same  rank  with  the  angels.  Hence 
the  name  by  which  the  sect  is  generally  known,  "  Opponents  of 
the  Holy  Ghost"  (Pneumatomachi).  Into  this  form  of  doctrine 
the  semi-Arian  form  of  belief  soon  entirely  merged,  and  the  three 
titles  were  indiscriminately  used— Semi-Arian,  Pneumatomachi, 
Macedonians.  At  a  later  period  in  the  controversy  many  so-called 
Macedonians  denied  the  personality  of  the  Spirit,  and  thus  virtually 

1  First,  by  Constantino,  A.D.  335,  installed  at  Alexandria.     Fourth,   by 

to  Treves.     Second,  by  Constantius,  Julian,    362,   when    Athanasius    was 

342,  to  Rome.     Third,  also  by  Con-  possibly  concealed  in  the  city, 
stantius,  35 1,  to  the  deserts.     George 
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two  schools  of  thought  arose  in  the  sect ;  for  to  regard  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  a  created  Being  is  evidently  quite  a  different  thing  from 
representing  Him  as  but  a  Divine  impersonal  Energy.  The 
opinions  of  Macedonius  were  first  condemned  by  a  synod  held  at 
Alexandria  after  the  return  of  Athanasius  in  Julian's  reign,  also  by 
successive  Roman  synods  under  Damasus,  successor  to  Liberius. 


§    5.    APOLLINARIANISM  \     COUNCIL    OF    CONSTANTINOPLE. 

i.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Athanasius  the  dawn  of  a  great 
subsequent  controversy  was  appearing  in  the  questions  raised  by 
his  friend  and  adherent,  Apollinaris,  bishop  of  Laodicea  in  Syria, 
Teachings  of  distinguished  as  a  defender  of  Christianity  by  a 
Apollinaris.  treatise  against  Porphyry,  in  thirty  books.  Anxious 
to  maintain  the  Deity  of  Christ,  Apollinaris  was  led,  like  some 
early  Gnostics,  to  deny  His  humanity.  The  Person  of  the 
Redeemer,  he  taught,  consisted  of  a  body  with  ^yj],  or  sensitive 
soul ;  but  the  higher  reason,  the  spiritual  nature,  was  supplied  by 
the  Xo'yoc — the  Word.  Man  in  general  thus  being,  in  Scripture 
language,  "body,  soul,  and  spirit,"  Christ  was  body,  soul,  and 
Divine  Logos.  It  follows  that  what  is  highest  in  man  has  no  part 
in  the  humanity  of  the  Saviour  •  also  that  in  the  passion  of  Christ 
die  Godhead  as  well  as  the  manhood  suffered.  Those  who  in 
opposition  to  this  view  maintained  the  two  natures  of  our  Lord, 
were  charged  with  regarding  Him  as  i\\o  persons,  and  with  denying 
altogether  the  unity  of  His  Deity  and  humanity.  The  attempts  to 
find  a  middle  course  between  this  dualism  and  the  Apollinarian 
doctrine  occupied  the  best  thinkers  of  the  Church  during  the 
decline  of  the  Arian  struggle.  The  extreme  views  were  actually 
maintained  by  but  few ;  perhaps  the  Church  of  Antioch  may  be 
taken  as  the  type  of  those  who  were  chiefly  concerned  to  affirm 
the  distinction  of  the  two  natures,  while  the  theologians  of  Alex 
andria  mainly  insisted  upon  their  unity.  Both  views  were  com 
bined  in  the  formula  of  general  belief,  two  Natures — one  Person  : 
but  the  beginnings  were  already  discernible  of  the  great  Monophy- 
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site  controversy  which  in  the  succeeding  generation  was  to  divide 
the  Church. 

2.  It  was  to  give  a  final  deliverance  on  the  Arian  question,  as 

well  as  to  pronounce  concerning  the  opinions  of  Macedonius  and 

Council  sum-  Apollinaris,  that  a  great  Synod  of  the  Eastern  bishops 

moned  at  convened  by  Theodosius  at  Constantinople  in 

Lonstaiiti-  J 

nople.  the  year  381,  subsequently  accepted  as  the  SECOND 
GENERAL  COUNCIL.  One  hundred  and  fifty  bishops  on  the  ortho 
dox  side  were  present,  with  thirty-six  of  the  Macedonian  party, 
whom  it  was  hoped  to  win  over  to  the  unity  of  the  Church.  The 
latter,  however,  persisted  in  maintaining  their  belief,  and  quitted 
Constantinople  before  the  close  of  the  proceedings.  The  Emperor 
himself  inaugurated  the  synod  by  his  presence,  and  evinced  the 
liveliest  interest  in  the  deliberations.  Of  the  great  ecclesiastics 
present  the  first  place  was  given  to  Meletius,  the  bishop  of 
Antioch,1  who  died  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Council ;  after 
him,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  being  appointed  to  the  vacant  see  of 
Constantinople,  presided  for  a  short  time,  and  upon  his  resigna 
tion  his  successor  in  the  bishopric,  Nectarius,  occupied  the  chair. 
The  Council  lasted  from  May  to  July,  its  deliberations  being 
followed  by  the  people  with  the  most  eager  interest.2  A  modified 
form  of  the  Nicene  Creed  was  drawn  up,  it  is  said,  by  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  3  at  the  request  of  the  Council,  explicitly  declaring  the  belief 
of  the  churches  in  contrast  with  the  Pneumatomachian  as  with  the 
Arian  doctrines. 

1  Theodosius,  it  is  said,  while  still  in  the  shops  and  in  the  street.     If  you 
a   general   of  the    Emperor  Gratian,  desire  a  man    to   change  a  piece  of 
had  dreamed  that  a  holy  man  presented  silver,  he  informs  you  wherein  the  Son 
him   with    the    imperial   throne   and  differs  from  the  Father ;  if  you  ask  the 
mantle.      On  the  assembling  of  the  price  of  a  loaf,  you  are  told  by  way  of 
synod  the  Emperor  recognized  in  Me-  reply  that  the  Son  is  inferior  to  the 
letius  the  personage  of  his  vision,  and  Father  ;  and  if  you   inquire  whether 
treated  him  with  the  greatest  honour  the  bath  is  ready,  the  answer  is,  that 
and  affection. — Theodoret,  Bk.  V.  ch.  the  Son  was  made  out  of  nothing." 
vii.  3  Some,  as  Tillemont  and  Hefele, 

2  Gibbon  quotes   a  writer  of  the  think  that  the  creed  was  already  cur- 
period  as  saying,  —  "  This  city  is  full  of  rent  at  the  time  of  the  Council,  being 
mechanics  and  slaves,  who  are  all  of  then  only  formally  adopted. 

them  profound  theologians,  and  preach 

U 
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3.  The  Constantinopolitan  creed  runs  thus  :  "  We  believe  in 
Creed  of  Con-   one  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  Creator  of  heaven  and 
stantinople*     earth,  and  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible.     And  in 

one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God,  begotten 
of  the  Father  before  all  ages,  light  from  Light,  very  God  from 
very  God,  begotten,  not  created,  of  the  same  substance  with  the 
Father,  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  who  for  us  men  and  for 
our  salvation  came  down  from  heaven,  and  was  incarnated  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  made  man,  who  was 
crucified  for  us  under  Pontius  Pilate,  suffered  and  was  buried,  and 
the  third  day  He  rose  again  according  to  the  Scripture,  and 
ascended  into  heaven,  and  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father ;  and  He  shall  come  again  with  glory  to  judge  both  the 
living  and  the  dead ;  whose  kingdom  shall  have  no  end.  And  we 
believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  and  life-giver,  who  proceedeth 
from  the  Father ; 1  who  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  together  is 
worshipped  and  glorified,  who  spake  by  the  prophets.  And  in 
one  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.  We  acknowledge  one 
baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins.  We  look  for  a  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  and  the  life  of  the  world  to  come.  Amen." 

4.  Seven  canons  were  added,  the  first  of  which  confirms  the 
Ctinons  of  the  Nicene  decrees,  and  anathematizes  the  errors  of  "the 

Council.  Eunomians  or  Anomoians,  the  Arians  or  Eudoxians, 
the  Semiarians  or  Pneumatomachians,  the  Sabelliaris,  Marcellians, 
Photinians,  and  Apollinarians."  It  will  be  observed  that  here  the 
followers  of  Macedonius  are  identified  with  the  Semi-arians,  the 
two  beliefs  being  by  this  time  blended  into  one ;  the  two  schools 
of  the  stricter  Arians  being  distinguished  respectively  by  the  names 
of  Eunomius,  bishop  of  Cyzicus,  and  of  Eudoxius,  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  both  of  whom  lived  in  the  days  of  the  Emperor 
Valens.  By  the  Seventh  Canon,  followers  of  these  opinions  may 

1  The    words    "and    the    Son"  formula   as    issued    by  a   council   at 

(Filioque]   were  added   to   the    creed  Toledo,    A.D.    589.     See    Stoughton, 

in  a  later  age,  and   by  the  Western  Hist.   Theol.,  p.  133. 
Church.      They   first   appear  in   the 
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be  received  into  the  Church  again  on  a  simple  recantation, 
excepting  the  Eunomians,  "who  only  baptize  with  one  immer 
sion,"  and  the  Sabellians,  "who  teach  that  the  Son  is  Father." 
These,  as  also  the  Montanists,  are  to  be  rebaptized  before 
admission.  The  other  canons  refer  to  episcopal  precedence 
and  ecclesiastical  discipline.  According  to  the  third,  ''the  Bishop 
of  Constantinople  is  to  have  the  primacy  of  honour  (ro  irptafiila 
rijQ  TI^Q)  after  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  because  Constantinople  is 
New  Rome."  It  is  plain  that  the  canon  (supposing  it  genuine), 
by  asserting  precedence,  tacitly  precludes  supremacy.  The  Roman 
patriarch  was  as  yet  acknowledged  only  as  primus  inter  pares. 

5.  At  the  close  of  the  Council  its  proceedings  were  forwarded 
Confirmation  to  Theodosius.  "  In  obedience  to  your  letter,"  the 
by  Theodosius.  bishop  writes,  "we  met  together  at  Constantinople, 
and  having  first  restored  union  among  ourselves,  we  then  made 
short  definitions  confirming  the  faith  of  the  Nicene  Fathers,  and 
condemning  the  heresies  which  have  risen  in  opposition  to  it." 
The  fathers  then  entreat  the  imperial  confirmation,  which  was  at 
once  granted;  a  rescript  of  the  Emperor,  July  30,  381,  enjoining 
"that  all  the  churches  were  at  once  to  be  surrendered  to  the 
bishops  who  believed  in  the  oneness  of  the  Godhead  of  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  were  in  communion  with 
certain  Eastern  bishops  named.  It  is  certain  that  the  West  was 
not  represented  at  this  Council;  but  the  subsequent  universal 
acceptance  of  its  Creed  raises  it  to  the  oecumenical  rank. 


§    6.    THE    NESTORIAN    CONTROVERSY — COUNCIL   OF   EPHESUS. 

From  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  the  great 
questions  which  for  the  sixty  preceding  years  had  agitated  the 
Church  were  practically  settled ;  the  dissentients,  if  not  prudently 
silent,  were  cast  out  of  communion.  The  Apollinarian  belief  also 
slumbered  for  a  time ;  but  the  questions  raised  by  the  Laodicean 
bishops  were  destined  to  revive  under  other  forms  in  the  next 
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century,  exciting  new  oppositions  of  opinion,  keener  debates,  and 
wider  schisms.1 

1.  Meanwhile,  in  the  discussions  respecting  the  Divine  and 
Questions      human  natures  of  our  Lord,  the  personality  of  His 

*  Mother  of  *  Virgin  Mother  became  a  subject  of  inquiry.  From 
Jesus.  false  notions  of  the  superior  holiness  of  an  unwedded 
life  had  sprung  the  belief  in  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary — a 
tenet  which  became  a  favourite  dogma  of  the  cloister.  Its 
strenuous  and  general  assertion  dates  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourth  century,  Siricius,  bishop  of  Rome,  Epiphanius,  Jerome,  and 
Ambrose  being  prominent  in  its  defence.  Their  opponents,  led 
by  one  Helvidius,  a  Roman  presbyter,  being  the  unpopular  party, 
were  stigmatized  by  the  title  of  Antidicomarianites  ("adversaries  of 
Mary,"  from  OIT&UCOC).  But  it  was  the  NESTORIAN  controversy 
which  brought  the  name  of  Mary  into  a  prominence  in  the  Church 
which  it  never  afterwards  lost.2 

2.  In  the  strict  order  of  time  the  great  Pelagian  controversy 
Order  of      should  next  be  recorded.     But  the  tenets  which  bear 

Fdagiamsm       .  .         ,    _T  ,    _          . 

and  the  names  respectively  of  Nestorms  and  Eutyches 
Nestorianism.  have  a  direct  lineal  connexion  with  those  of  Arius 
and  Apollinaris,  and  therefore  will  be  best  considered  here. 
Pelagianism,  again,  was  of  the  West ;  Nestorianism  was  character 
istically  of  the  East;  where  the  intellect,  as  of  old,  was  busied 
about  questions  too  subtle  for  the  less  speculative  minds  of  Rome. 

1  Thus    Gregory   I.    writes    long  specting  His  "brethren."     Helvidius 
afterwards  :     "As    we    acknowledge  held  them  to  have  been  the  children 
four  Gospels,   so  do  we   accept  four  of  Joseph   and   Mary,   younger   than 
Councils :   that   of  Nicsea,   in  which  Jesus ;    and    certainly    such    opinion 
the    perverse    dogma    of    Arius  was  seems  the  most  consistent  with  Matt, 
doomed  ;   that  of  Constantinople,   in  i.  24,  25.     Epiphanius  held  that  they 
which    the    error   of    Eunomius    and  were   the    children    of   Joseph    by   a 
Macedonius  was  refuted ;  with  the  first  former  marriage,    Jerome    that    they 
of  Ephesus,  in  which  the  impiety  of  were  the  nephews  of  Mary,  and  there- 
Nestorius  was  condemned ;  and  that  of  fore   cousins   of  Jesus.       The   whole 
Chalcedon,  in  which  the  false  doctrine  question  is  exhaustively  discussed  by 
of  Eutychus  and  Diosconius  was  ex-  Bishop    Lightfoot    in   a   Dissertation 
posed." — Letters,  Bk.  i.  25.  appended  to  his  Commentary  on  the 

2  In  close  connexion  with  the  vari-  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.     He  inclines 
ous  opinions  about  the  mother  of  our  to  the  Epiphanian  view. 

Lord,  are   the  views   entertained   re- 
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3.  Nestorius  was  a  successor  of  Chrysostom  in  the  patriarchate 
„       .         of  Constantinople,    two    bishops    only  intervening ; 

patriarch  of  Cyril  was  upon  the  episcopal  throne  of  Alexandria, 
Constantinople.  Augustine  was  just  at  the  close  of  life.  Theodosius 
(the  younger),  observing  that  religious  parties  in  Constantinople 
were  still  rent  by  faction,  seems  to  have  thought  it  wise  to  appoint 
a  stranger  to  the  city  as  its  bishop,  and  accordingly  selected 
Nestorius,  a  monk  of  Antioch,  and  a  disciple  of  the  great  Syrian 
bishop,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  It  is  said  that  he  was  chosen 
partly  for  his  eloquence,  the  young  Emperor  thinking,  perhaps,  to 
have  discovered  a  second  Chrysostom.  The  early  zeal,  at  least,  of 
Nestorius  seemed  to  justify  the  choice.  He  at  once  attacked 
Arianism  with  the  greatest  energy,  adopting  even  persecuting 
measures  for  its  repression.  But  the  tendencies  of  thought 
characteristic  of  the  Antiochene  theology  soon  manifested  them 
selves  in  the  teachings  of  the  zealous  patriarch.  To  eradicate 
what  might  remain  of  Apollinarianism,  Nestorius  was  accustomed 
so  constantly  to  urge  a  discrimination  between  the  words  and 
actions  of  the  Son  of  man  and  the  Son  of  God,  that  this  distinction 
became  the  main  point  in  his  theology.  Mary  was  the  mother  of 
our  Lord's  human  nature — not  in  any  sense  of  His  Divinity ;  and 
it  was  the  denial  to  her  of  the  title  Theotokos  (dtoroKoc,  "  Mother 
of  God,")  which  first  provoked  opposition  to  his  teaching.  She 
is  Christotokos,  insisted  Nestorius  and  his  followers,  Mother  of 
the  Man  Christ  Jesus ;  for  the  Divinity  can  neither  be  born 
nor  die. 

4.  The  views  thus  advocated  were  widely  adopted,  although 
Spread  of     not  without  keen  debate.     The  discourses  of  Nes- 

Nestonamsm.  torius  were  copied  and  passed  from  hand  to  hand ; 
and  in  the  Thebaid  itself  multitudes  became  converted  to  the 
belief  of  the  eloquent  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The  attention 
of  Cyril  was  aroused ;  he  already  longed  to  emulate  the  renown  of 
his  great  predecessor  Athanasius;  and  here  a  second  Arius  seemed 

Interposition  to  be  delivered  into  his  hands.  Cyril  wrote  to 
of  Cyril.  Nestorius  in  an  arrogant  tone,  received  an  equally 
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haughty  reply,  and  laid  the  matter  before  Coelestine,  bishop  of 
Rome. 

5.  Two  synods  were  held,  one  in  Rome,  at  which  Nestorius 
Synods  on      was  declared  a  heretic,  and  Cyril  was  directed  to 

the  question,  pronounce  against  him  sentence  of  deposition ;  the 
other  at  Alexandria,  at  which  twelve  propositions  were  prepared 
for  the  offending  patriarch  to  contradict — or,  after  the  habit  of 
those  days,  to  anathematize  on  pain  of  being  degraded.  Nestorius 
replied  by  propounding  twelve  counter-propositions  for  Cyril  to 
anathematize  on  pain  of  being  judged  an  Apollinarian.  In  this 
position  of  the  dispute  Nestorius  appealed  to  Theodosius,  partly 
on  the  ground  of  the  interference  of  Ccelestine  in  a  question  between 
the  rival  patriarchs  of  the  East;  and  the  Emperor  resolved  to 
Council  of  convene  a  great  Synod  at  Ephesus,  kno.vn  subse- 
Ephesus.  quently  as  the  THIRD  GENERAL  COUNCIL.  Its  meet 
ing  was  held  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  A.D.  431.  Cyril  although 
the  accuser,  assumed  the  presidency;  Nestorius,  the  accused, 
was  a  member  of  the  Council.  The  bishop  of  Antioch,  with 
many  others  from  the  East,  had  not  arrived.  Nestorius  in  vain 
pleaded  for  delay;  and  the  proceedings  were  commenced  and 
concluded  in  indecorous  haste.  Sixty-eight  bishops  out  of  the 
three  hundred  present,  having  presented  a  plea  for  fair  dealing 
with  the  accused  patriarch,  were  summarily  excluded.  Candidion, 
the  imperial  legate,  requested  a  delay  of  four  days,  but  was 
expelled  the  assembly  with  insult.  The  Theotokos  was  then 
unanimously  voted,  Nestorius  declared  a  heretic,  deposed,  and 
excommunicated. 

6.  In  four  days  the  bishops  of  Antioch  and  the  East  made 
Counter-       their  appearance,  and  finding  what  had  been  done, 

proceedings.  heid  a  synod  of  their  own,  in  which  they  degraded 
Cyril,  together  with  his  obsequious  instrument  Memnon.  Riots 
ensued,  and  the  assembly  dispersed  without  coming  to  any 
definite  conclusion.  The  Emperor  strove  again  to  mediate  be 
tween  the  contending  parties.  A  conference  of  sixteen  theologians, 
eight  from  each  party,  was  summoned  at  Constantinople ;  but  the 
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acrimony  was  only  intensified  by  the  well-meant  endeavour.  The 
Compromise,  bishop  of  Antioch  at  length  proposed  a  compromise ; 
and  Cyril  signed,  though  with  some  reluctance,  a  series  of  propo 
sitions  drawn  up  by  Theodoret  of  Cyrus,1  affirming  a  twofold  Nature 
in  the  one  Person  of  Christ.  Nestorius  felt  himself  abandoned, 
and  retired  from  the  scene,  resigning  his  patriarchate,  and  returning 
to  his  old  monastic  abode  in  Antioch.  His  opinions,  however, 
spread  all  the  more  rapidly  because  of  the  compromise  adopted 
by  Cyril.  It  seemed  needful  to  take  yet  stronger  measures,  and 

Exile  and     Nestorius  was  banished  to  an  oasis  in  the  Libyan 
death  of       desert.     Being  driven  hence  to  Egypt  by  an  attack 

Nestonus.  Qf  Nubian  marauders,  he  was  ordered  by  the  haughty 
and  implacable  Cyril  to  an  obscure  retreat  in  the  Thebaid,  where 
he  spent  his  last  days,  surviving  the  Alexandrian  patriarch  about 
six  years. 

7.  While  the  Nestorian  doctrines  were  thus  proscribed  in  the 

Spread  of     Eastern  and  Western  churches,  they  gained  a  footing 

Nestorianism    in  the  school  of  Edessa,  and  were  especially  pro- 

m  the  East.  pagate(}  ^  faQ  Abbot  Barsumas,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Nisibis  (435 — 489).  The  Syrian  and  Persian  churches  became 
thenceforth  the  chief  seat  of  Nestorianism.  "The  farther  the 
doctrine  travelled  eastwards,  the  more  intelligible  and  more  con 
genial  to  the  general  sentiment  became  its  Eastern  element,  the 
absolute  impassibility  of  the  Godhead ; " 2  and  in  the  country 
between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  as  many  modern  travellers 
bear  witness,3  there  exist  communities,  much  persecuted  from  time 
to  time  by  their  Mohammedan  neighbours,  often  so  reduced  in 
numbers  as  to  be  threatened  with  extinction,  with  many  a  strange 
corruption  of  practice  and  belief,  but  clinging  to  their  ancestral 
traditions,  and  repudiating  with  anathemas  that  Theotokos,  for 
refusing  to  accept  which  the  founder  of  their  creed  was  driven 
forth  to  die  an  exile. 

1  See  p.  248.  8  See  especially  Layard  and  Asa- 

*  Milman,  fcel  Grant. 
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§    7.   THE   MONOPHYSITE   CONTROVERSY  :    COUNCILS  OF  CHALCEDON 
AND    CONSTANTINOPLE. 

i.  The  Council  of  Ephesus  led  to  the  prominence  of  one 
Eutyckes  zeal-  man>  distinguished  by  the  vigour  with  which  he 
ously  orthodox,  denounced  the  Nestorian  belief.  This  was  the 
Archimandrite,  or  Abbot,  EUTYCHES,  head  of  a  great  monastic 
community  in  Constantinople,  who  thus  separated  himself  from 
his  own  bishop,  and  zealously  attached  himself  to  Cyril  of  Alex 
andria.  In  the  disputes  which  succeeded  the  Council,  Eutyches 
and  his  monks  were  always  to  the  front,  with  clamour  and  violence 
denouncing,  and  ready  to  dispossess,  all  holders  of  the  obnoxious 
doctrine.  But  the  zealous  abbot,  whose  mind  seems  to  have 
been  very  narrow  and  ill-informed,  was  betrayed  by  his  own  vio- 
An  unwitting  lence  into  an  opposite  extreme,  and  to  his  amazement 

heretic.  found  himself  charged  with  heresy.  At  a  synod  con 
vened  by  Flavian,  bishop  of  Constantinople  (A.D.  448),  Eutyches 
was  accused  by  one  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Dorylaeum,  of  teaching 
that  our  Lord  had  but  one  Nature  after  His  incarnation.  The 
simple  Archimandrite  was  no  match  for  his  skilled  opponent,  and 
was  forced  to  the  heretical  confession.  On  this  the  Council  cried 
out  against  him,  and  the  eager  antagonist  of  Nestorius  was  himself 
condemned  and  deposed  for  an  equal  though  opposite  offence 
against  orthodoxy.1 

1  It  is  not  impossible  that  a  court  Eudoxia.       Chrysaphius,    aiming    at 

intrigue  was  at  the  root  of  this  proceed-  supreme  influence,  strove  to  create  a 

ing.      Chrysaphius,  a  powerful  court  rivalry  between  these  ladies,  enlisting 

eunuch,  was  the  godfather  of  Eutyches,  at  the  same  time  the  interest  of  Eudoxia 

and  had  schemed,  it  was  said,  to  raise  on  behalf  of  his  godson.     Flavian  be- 

him  to   the    see    of    Constantinople.  came  aware  of  these  intrigues,  and  re- 

This  hope  was  for  the   time  disap-  solved  to  strike  the  first  blow  against 

pointed  by  the  elevation  of  Flavian,  Eutyches.     Eusebius  was  fitted  by  his 

against  whom  the  eunuch  was  secretly  ability,  if  not  by  his   convictions,  to 

intriguing.     Pulcheria,  sister  to  Theo-  undertake  the  task  of  accuser,  having 

dosius,  as  shown  before  (p.  217),  had  previously  been  a  prominent  and  ardent 

long  guided  the  youthful  emperor,  who  adversary  of  Nestorius. 
was    now   marnecl    to   the    be.autifuj 
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2.  But  in  those  days  the  abbot  of  a  great  monastery  was  a 
The  "Robber  f°rrrndable  personage.  The  monks  of  Constantinople 

Synod"  of  rallied  round  their  aged  Archimandrite,  loudly  de- 
/  esus.  manding  a  reversal  of  the  sentence.  Eutyches  him 
self  appealed  to  Theodosius  to  have  his  cause  tried  by  a  General 
Council.  Chrysaphius,  as  a  powerful  courtier,  exerted  his  influence 
on  the  same  side,  and  Theodosius  summoned  a  second  council  to 
Ephesus  (August  449),  to  meet  as  before,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Alexandrian  patriarch,  Dioscorus,  who  had  succeeded  on  the 
death  of  Cyril,  five  years  previously.  The  patriarchs  of  Antioch 
and  Jerusalem  were  present,  with  three  hundred  and  sixty  bishops 
and  ecclesiastics.  Flavian,  as  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  in 
his  place,  but  the  other  bishops  who  had  joined  in  the  degradation 
of  Eutyches  were  excluded  from  the  assembly  as  interested  parties. 
Rome  was  represented  by  three  legates — bishop,  presbyter,  and 
deacon  •  Leo  having  been  addressed  by  both  Flavian  and  Euty 
ches  in  letters  still  extant,  and  having  replied  to  the  former  in 
his  famous  Epistle  known  as  "  the  Tome,"  a  masterly  examination 
of  the  Eutychian  doctrine.1  The  Imperial  commissioners  present 
at  the  synod  were  Elphidius  and  Eulogius. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  decision  of  the  Council  was  seen 
to  be  predetermined.  Dioscorus,  the  president,  was  avowedly  a 
partisan  of  Eutyches ;  the  predominant  court  influence  was  now 
on  the  same  side.  Crowds  of  monks  surrounded  the  council- 
chamber  with  riotous  acclamations  and  outcries ;  the  imperial 

Turbulent  soldiers  were  menacingly  at  hand.  Within,  all  was 
proceedings,  turbulence.  The  Council  refused  to  listen  to  Leo's 
epistle ;  when  Eusebius  of  Dorylaeum  was  mentioned,  the  assembly 
cried,  "  He  divides  Christ,  let  him  be  cut  asunder  ! "  The  question 
was  put,  "  What  of  the  doctrine  of  Two  Natures  in  Christ  after 
the  incarnation?"  " Anathema!  Anathema!"  was  the  reply. 
Eutyches  was  declared  orthodox.  Flavian  and  Eusebius  were 
deposed.  Only  the  deacon  (Hilary  by  name)  who  represented 

*An  excellent  summary  of    "the      little  Look  on  Leo  the  Great  (Fathers 
Tome"  is  given  by  Bishop  Gore  in  a      for  English  Readers),  pp.  62-69. 
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Leo  had  the  courage  to  withhold  his  assent.  Flavian  stood  up 
to  appeal.  "  Strike  him  down  !  "  was  the  cry,  Dioscorus  himself 
encouraging  the  violence.  The  monks  fell  upon  him  and  beat 
him  so  severely  that  in  a  few  days  he  died,  heart-broken.  "  This 
was  the  first,  but  not  the  last  Christian  Council  which  was  defiled 
with  blood."  Its  decisions  have  never  been  accepted  as  binding, 
and  the  Council  which  began  by  claiming  to  be  oecumenical  is 
known  to  history  only  as  the  auvo^oq  Xporu-oe,  "the  Robber  Synod." 

3.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  imperial  confirmation  followed. 

TheEut  chian  ^^e  deceased  Flavian  and  Eusebius  of  Dorylasum 

Doctrine  of-    were    branded    as    Nestorians ;    the    Eutychian  or 

jirme  .  Monophysite  doctrine  (/jor/)  (puatg,  "  one  only  nature  ") 
was  solemnly  affirmed  to  be  the  truth.  Nestorian  writings  were 
proscribed  and  ordered  to  be  burned  as  "  Porphyrian  "  and  anti- 
Christian,  while  the  doctrine  itself  was  termed  "  Simonianism," 
after  the  evil  name  of  Simon  Magus.  The  wise  and  saintly  Theo- 
doret  of  Cyrus  was  deposed,  and  confined  to  his  monastery,  as  an 
old  antagonist  of  Cyril,  and  a  friend  of  Nestorius,  although  by  no 
means  a  Nestorian.  The  sentence  was  afterwards  revoked. 

But  the  edict  of  Theodosius  was  far  from  securing  general 

consent,  and  the  bishop  of  Alexandria   was   chagrined  to  find 

himself  opposed  by  the  whole  of  Western  Christendom  and  by 

Opposition  in    no   inconsiderable  part   of  the  East.     At  Rome  a 

the  West.      synod  met   at   once  and  repudiated  the  Ephesian 

decisions.     Leo  emphatically  denounced  the  Monophysite  belief; 

Dioscorus   upon  this   renouncing  communion  with  the    Roman 

See.    A   bitter  conflict  seemed  impending,   when   the   Emperor 

Theodosius  died,  within  a  year  of  the  Ephesian  Synod,  at  the  age 

of  forty-nine  ;  and  his  sister  Pulcheria  raised  her  soldier-consort 

Marcian  to  the  throne.     Everything  now  favoured  the  opponents 

of  the  Monophysite  doctrine.     At  the  instance  of  Leo  a  GENERAL 

Council  sum     COUNCIL   (tne    fourth)    was   called,    that     the   con- 

moned  at      elusions  promulgated  at  Ephesus  might  be  authori- 

Chakedon.     tatjveiy  set  aside.     This  Council  was  summoned  to 

CHALCEDON,   opposite  to  Constantinople,   on  the  Asiatic   side, 
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October,  A.D.  451.  Marcian  sent  his  commissioners;  the  Roman 
legates  were  seated  on  their  left  (the  place  of  honour)  ;  the  repre 
sentatives  of  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Jerusalem  and  Antioch 
on  their  right.  The  book  of  the  Gospels  was  placed  in  the  front 
of  the  chair.  Theodoret  appeared  to  vindicate  his  orthodoxy,  not 
without  success.  Dioscorus  was  present,  but  as  the  head  and  repre 
sentative  of  the  "  Robber  Synod  "  was  forbidden  to  vote.  Leo 
was  represented  by  two  bishops  and  a  presbyter.  More  than  five 
hundred  prelates  in  all  assembled,  thus  making  this  Fourth  General 
Council  by  far  the  largest  that  had  as  yet  been  held. 

The  first  proceeding  related  to  the  late  Synod  of  Ephesus. 

The  Monoth  •  /^^ie  deposition  °f  Flavian  and  Eusebius  was  cancelled. 

site  doctrine    Dioscorus   and  five  of  his   principal   abettors  were 

condemned.     Deposed,  amid  a  scene  of  great  excitement.     The 

Tome  of  Leo,  contumeliously  rejected  at  Ephesus,  was  read  amid 

demonstrations  of  delight.     The   Creeds  of  Nicaea  and  Constan 

tinople  were  solemnly  reaffirmed,  and  the  folio  wing  declaration  was 

adopted  :  — 

"We,  all  with  one  consent  following  the  Holy  Fathers,  teach 
men  to  confess  one  and  the  same  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
same  perfect  in  Godhead  and  also  perfect  in  manhood  ;  truly  God 
and  truly  man  of  a  reasonable  (Xoyu-j/e)  soul  and  body  ;  consub- 
stantial  (bpoovsLov)  with  the  Father  according  to  the  Godhead,  and 
consubstantial  with  us  according  to  the  manhood  ;  in  all  things 
like  unto  us,  without  sin  ;  begotten  before  all  ages  of  the  Father 
according  to  the  Godhead,  and  in  these  latter  days,  for  us  and  for 
our  salvation,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God 
(QtoTOKov)  according  to  the  manhood  ;  one  and  the  same  Christ, 
Son,  Lord,  only-begotten,  to  be  acknowledged  in  two  natures,1 
inconfusedly  (oVvyxtrwc),  unchangeably,  indivisibly,  inseparably2 
;  the  distinction  of  natures  being  by  no  means  taken 


1  This  is  directed  against  the  Euty-  between    the   Divine  and  human  in 
chian  or  Monophysite  doctrine.    ^  Christ  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  personal 

2  This,  on  the  other  hand,  is  aimed  unity. 
at  Nestorianism,  which  so  distinguished 
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away  by  the  union,  but  rather  the  property  of  each  nature  being 
preserved,  and  concurring  in  one  Person  and  one  Subsistence ; 
not  parted  or  divided  into  two  Persons,  but  one  and  the  same  Son, 
and  only  begotten ;  God  the  Word,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  as  the 
prophets  from  the  beginning  [have  declared]  concerning  Him,  and 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself  has  taught  us,  and  the  Creed  of 
the  Holy  Fathers  has  handed  down  to  us." 

The  Imperial  power  was  again  called  into  requisition  to  enforce 
Imperial  tne  decrees  of  the  Council  Marcian  issued  two  edicts, 
confirmation.  One  forbidding  under  heavy  penalties  the  reopening 
of  the  question,  and  the  other  declaring  the  decisions  of  Chalcedon, 
"  painfully  attained  by  so  many  holy  bishops,  and  after  so  much 
prayer  and  searching,"  to  be  the  truth  of  God.  At  least,  no 
man  by  the  exercise  of  his  private  judgment  could  hope  to  reach 
a  sounder  conclusion  ;  such,  therefore,  was  to  be  the  rule  of 
orthodox  belief.  These  decisions  were  formulated  in  twenty- 
eight  canons,  the  last  of  which  asserted  the  equality  of  the  see  of 
Constantinople  with  that  of  Rome.  Against  this  Leo  strenuously 
protested,  and  his  protest  was  an  item  in  the  long  and  weary 
struggle  of  Rome  for  supremacy  over  the  Churches. 

4.  The  Monophysite  belief,  having  its  root  in  the   Eastern 

tendency  to  theosophic  speculation,  could  not  be  wholly  destroyed 

Resistance  b     ^7  ecclesiastical  or  Imperial  authority.     The  monks 

Egyptian       of  Egypt  were  especially  faithful  to  the  cause  of  their 

monks.  Qu  comrade  and  superior,  Eutyches,  and  maintained 
a  strenuous,  often  turbulent  opposition  to  the  decrees  of  Chalce 
don  and  the  Tome  of  Leo.  The  death  of  Pulcheria  soon  after 
the  Council  confirmed  them  in  their  fanatic  belief  that  the  hand 
of  God  was  against  that  assembly ;  while  the  most  violent  and 
acrimonious  opposition  was  directed  against  Proterius,  bishop  of 
Alexandria  in  place  of  the  deposed  Dioscorus. 

On  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Marcian  (A.D.  457),  Proterius  was 
murdered  in  a  riot  instigated  by  the  monks ;  Timothy  yElurus 
("the Cat"),  a  Monophysite,  being  installed  in  his  place.  But  the 
Emperor  Leo,  two  years  after,  banished  the  new  bishop,  and  under 
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Salophacialus,  a  wiser  and  more  moderate  prelate  than  Proterius 
had  shown  himself  to  be,  tranquillity  for  a  time  prevailed. 

5.  A  new  question  arose  at  Antioch,  where  the  bishop,  Peter 
the  Fuller,  formerly  a  Monophysite  monk  at  Constantinople,  in 
sisted  upon  adding  to  the  Trisagion  after  the  words  "  O  God  most 
holy,"  the  phrase  "Who  wast  crucified  for  us."  The  addition 
Theopaschite  was  adopted  by  many  of  the  Eastern  churches ;  its 
views  revived,  opponents  charging  it  with  reviving  the  ancient 
Theopaschite  heresy.  More  than  once  Peter  was  banished  and 
restored.  Timothy  ^Elurus  was  reinstated  at  Alexandria  (A.D.  476), 
being  succeeded  by  Peter  Mongns  ("the  Stammerer"),  also  a 
Monophysite,  and  disturbances  were  incessant  until  Zeno  the 
The  Henoticon  Isaurian  (Emperor  of  the  East,  474-491)  issued 
of  Zeno  ^  Emp.  his  Henoticon  ("decree  of  union,"  crunKo?),  com 
posed  by  the  advice,  perhaps  written  by  the  hand,  of  Acacius, 
bishop  of  Constantinople.  This  well-meaning  document  first 
launched  a  solemn  anathema  against  Nestorius,  Eutyches,  and 
all  heretics  by  whom  Christ  is  either  divided  or  confounded.  It 
then  declared  the  acts  of  the  three  great  Councils  (Nioea,  Con 
stantinople,  Ephesus)  to  be  binding  on  the  churches,  but  left  the 
validity  of  those  of  the  fourth  an  open  question  ;  and  further 
required  all  disputants  to  abstain  from  controverted  terms  or 
offensive  words  or  phrases  in  defining  the  deity  of  Christ.  The 
patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Constantinople,  and  Antioch  together 
signed  the  Henoticon,  and  once  again  the  promise  of  unity  seemed 
given  to  the  distracted  Christian  world. 

6.  The  promise  was  fallacious,  and  the  adoption  of  this  medium 
Multiplication  course  issued  only  in  the  formation  of  a  third  party. 
of  Monophysite  The  extreme  Monophysites  in  Egypt  mourned  that 
they  were  deprived  of  their  leader,  Mongus  of  Alex 
andria  having  signed  the  document,  and  hence  became  known  as 
the  Acephali  ("the  headless  sect").  At  Constantinople,  some 
years  afterwards  (A.D.  572),  the  addition  to  the  Trisagion  was 
introduced  by  the  Monophysite  monks,  and  favoured  at  first  by 
the  Emperor  Anastasius,  who  strongly  maintained  a  policy  of 
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universal  toleration.  But  on  the  accession  of  Justin  I.  (A.D.  518) 
the  Henoticon  was  practically  abandoned,  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon 
being  again  made  binding  in  their  simplicity.  This  threw  the 
Monophysite  teachers  upon  one  another's  support;  many  deposed 
holders  of  the  tenet  repaired  to  Alexandria,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  divergences  of  opinion  began  to  show  themselves.  Strange 
questions  arose  as  concerning  the  corruptibility  of  our  Lord's 
body,  those  who  affirmed  this  being  known  as  the  phthartolatrce, 
their  opponents  as  the  aphthartodocetal  The  former  were  again 
divided  into  the  agnoeta,  who  maintained  that  our  Lord  was  ignor 
ant  of  many  things  in  His  human  nature,  and  those  who  affirmed 
the  contrary.  The  latter  were  subdivided  into  the  actistetcz,  hold 
ing  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  uncreated,  and  the  ktistolatrcz? 
who  taught  that  it  was  created.  These  varieties  of  opinion 
caused  but  a  diversion  in  a  weary  controversy  which  smouldered  on, 
sometimes  breaking  into  flame,  and  dividing  the  Church  to  all 
appearance  more  hopelessly  than  any  previous  question  had  done. 
7.  The  able  and  astute  Justinian,  undismayed  by  the  failure  of 
Justinian :  Zeno's  Henoticon,  resolved  to  make  another  effort  to 
Court  favour  reconcile  the  Monophysite  party  with  the  great  body 
physite  °f  the  Church.  The  Eutychian  belief  was  secretly 
doctunes.  favoured  by  many  at  his  court,  even  by  the  Empress 
Theodora,  who,  raised  to  the  throne  after  a  dissolute  early  life, 
evinced  the  greatest  zeal  in  religious  matters.  She  persuaded 
Justinian  to  favour  the  Theopaschite  formula  of  the  Trisagion — 
"God  who  was  crucified  for  us,"  insomuch  that  he  introduced  the 
phrase  into  one  of  his  decrees.  Through  her  influence  also  a 
Monophysite  bishop  (Anthimus)  was  appointed  to  the  See  of 
Constantinople;  and  Vigilius  was  made  bishop  of  Rome,  with 
the  secret  understanding  that  he  should  declare  for  the  Eutychian 

1  These  words  mean  respectively  who  maintained  the  incorruptibility  of 

' '  adorers    of  the   Corruptible,"   and  Christ's  body.     For  this  charge  there 

"[believers  in]  a  seeming  Incorrupt-  seems  to  be  no  foundation, 

ible."     They  are  evidently  nicknames,  2  The  words  signify  "[believers  in] 

and  the  latter  was  intended  to  fasten  the  Uncreated  "  and  "  worshippers  of 

the  reproach  of  docetism  upon  those  the  Created." 
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doctrine,  although  he  soon  proved  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
keeping  the  stipulation. 

The  decisions  of  Chalcedon,  now  doubly  affirmed,  were  the 
The  Tria  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  reconciling  the  two 
Capitula.  parties;  and  impartial  persons  regarded  that  Council 
as  having  thrown  its  weight  on  the  whole  in  favour  of  Nestorian- 
ism.  To  restore  the  balance  the  Emperor  fixed  upon  three  points 
in  the  Chalcedon  decrees  as  requiring  modification.  First,  the 
writings  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  the  Syrian  teacher  of  Nes- 
torius,  had  not  been  explicitly  condemned.  Secondly,  the  writings 
of  Theodoret  against  Cyril  and  the  Ephesian  Council  had  been 
allowed  to  pass  as  orthodox.  Thirdly,  there  was  a  letter  of  Ibas, 
bishop  of  Edessa,  a  friend  of  Nestorius,  to  a  Persian  bishop 
Maris,  denying  the  "  communication  of  properties "  in  the  two 
natures ;  and  withal  complaining  of  the  excesses  of  Cyril's  party 
in  Alexandria,  the  orthodoxy  of  which  letter  had  also  been 
acknowledged.  It  is  presumed  that  in  the  transactions  of  Chal 
cedon  these  three  points  had  been  a  ground  of  offence  beyond  the 
rest  to  the  defeated  party.  They  became  prominent  in  some 
manner  during  a  revival  of  the  Origenistic  controversy  which  now 
took  place;  and  Justinian  was  induced  to  condemn  the  "Three 
Chapters,"  Tria  Capitula,  as  the  above-mentioned  points  were 
called,  in  a  decree  A.D.  544.  Hence  arose  a  long  distracting 
controversy,  which  "  filled  more  volumes  than  it  was  worth  lines." 
8.  The  East  generally  sided  with  the  Emperor;  the  West 
Reception  of  resisted.  A  Council  in  Constantinople,  A.D.  548, 
the  Edict.  supported  Justinian's  edict.  Vigilius,  who  had  yielded 
after  some  hesitation,  took  the  same  side,  and  persuaded  seventy 
Western  bishops  to  follow  his  example.  Fecundus,  an  African 
bishop,  took  the  opposite  side,  writing  an  elaborate  defence  of  the 
proscribed  writings  (Pro  Defensione  Trium  CapitidoruDi),  and 
declared  Vigilius  excommunicated  by  the  fact  of  his  assent  to  the 
edict.  The  Roman  bishop,  who  was  a  man  of  feeble  character, 
took  the  alarm,  and  refused  to  concur  in  a  subsequent  decree  of 
Justinian  (A.D.  551)  reaffirming  the  others. 
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9.  To  put  an  end  to   hesitation  on  all   sides,  the  Emperor 
summoned  a   fifth   oecumenical   Council  to   Constantinople  (the 

Second  Council  SECOND    COUNCIL    OF    CONSTANTINOPLE,     May    and 

of  Constant i-  June,  A.D.  553),  under  the  presidency  of  Eutychius, 
nople.  patriarch  of  that  city.  Vigilius  was  invited  to  attend, 
but  declined,  and  was  unrepresented.  The  whole  West  concurred 
in  standing  aloof;  but  the  bishops  of  the  East  attended.  The 
Council  first  of  all  concurred  in  the  edict  of  Justinian,  anathema 
tising  the  Tria  Capitula.  It  sanctioned  the  formula  "  God  has 
suffered,"  or  "  One  of  the  Trinity  has  suffered " ;  but  disallowed 
the  phrase  as  an  addition  to  the  Trisagion.  In  fourteen  anathemas 
it  was  sought  to  include  every  variety  of  heterodox  belief  respect 
ing  the  person  of  our  Lord.  Vigilius  was  finally  suspended  from 
office ;  and  as  he  refused  to  acknowledge  the  conciliar  decrees, 
was  forbidden  to  return  to  Rome.  At  length,  broken  down  by 
the  long  stress  of  opposition,  he  signified  his  assent,  and  was 
permitted  to  set  out  for  his  see,  but  died  at  Syracuse  on  his  home 
ward  way  (A.D.  555).  Pelagius  his  successor  at  once  acknow 
ledged  the  Council,  a  step  which  led  to  the  immediate  separation 
of  the  churches  in  Northern  Italy,  in  Illyria,  and  in  Africa  from 
communion  with  Rome,  the  schism  continuing  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  in  the  different  places,  until  finally  healed  by  Gregory  L, 
by  whose  diplomacy  the  assent  of  most  or  all  was  gained  to  the 
decisions  of  Constantinople.  This  fifth  Council,  however,  has 
always  held  a  lower  position  in  regard  to  authority  than  the 
preceding  four. 

10.  Near  the  close  of  life,  Justinian,  still  anxious  to  reconcile 
Descendants    *ne  M°nophysir.e  party  with  the  Church,  endeavoured 

of  the  to  stamp  as  orthodox  the  doctrines  of  the  Aphthar- 
Monophysites.  todocet(Kt  Eutychius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  and 
Anastasius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  strongly  opposed  the  imperial  pro 
posal.  The  former  was  deposed  for  a  time,  the  latter  threatened, 
when  the  death  of  the  Emperor  frustrated  the  scheme.  His  doctrinal 
prepossessions,  however,  had  their  lasting  effect.  The  schisms  in 
Egypt  and  Asia  Minor  became  permanent,  and  amid  all  succeed- 
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ing  changes  in  human  history  and  belief  the  followers  of  Eutyches, 
as  of  Nestorius,  have  held  by  their  old  traditions,  and  maintained 
the  old  animosities — strange  religious  fossils  from  the  past.  There 
are  four  branches  of  the  Monophysites — i.  the  Jacobites  of  Syria,1 
now  a  monkish  and  superstitious  community,  the  head  of  which 
always  bears  the  name  and  title  of  Ignatius,  patriarch  of  Antioch; 
2.  the  Copts  of  Egypt,  descendants  of  the  Alexandrians,  who,  in 
the  days  of  the  great  controversy,  chose  Timothy  ^Elurus  as  their 
bishop.  Dean  Stanley  says  of  them,  "  The  Copts  are  still,  even 
in  their  degraded  state,  the  most  civilized  of  the  natives ; "  3.  the 
Abyssinians,  who,  in  the  fragments  of  Christianity  that  they  cherish 
in  a  barbaric  and  distorted  form,  still  keenly  debate  the  question  of 
the  two  natures  of  our  Lord ;  4.  the  Armenians,  by  far  the  largest 
and  most  enlightened  remnant  of  the  sect,  though  now  scattered, 
like  the  Jews,  through  many  lands.  The  Maronites  of  Lebanon, 
so  called  from  Maron,  a  Syrian  monk  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventh  century,  are  sometimes  added  to  this  list.  They,  however, 
sprang  rather  from  the  Monothelites :  see  below.  Since  the 
twelfth  century  they  have  accepted  the  supremacy  of  Rome. 

11.  After    the   days   of    Gregory   the    Great,    there   is    little 
Transition  to    menti°n  °f  tne  Monophysite  dogma ;  the  Emperor 
the Monothelite  Heraclius,  in  the   succeeding  era,  following  the  ex- 

Controversy.  ample  of  ^[s  predecessors,  Zeno  and  Justinian,  in 
proposing  an  Eirenicon  (A.D.  6$S).2  If  the  two  parties  would  but 
waive  the  insoluble  question  of  Two  Natures,  and  simply  agree 
to  assert  that  in  Christ  there  was  but  One  Will,  some  common 
ground  might  perhaps  be  established.  The  doctrine,  however, 
was  soon  charged  with  heresy,  on  the  very  intelligible  ground  that 
one  will  must  imply  one  nature,  and  the  converse.  Hence  the 
MONOTHELITE  controversy  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  in 
which  the  former  ground  was  wearily  retraversed.  But  this  will  be 
noticed  in  a  subsequent  section  ;  Part  iv.,  ch.  iii.  §  i. 

12.  Before  entirely  quitting  the  great  theological  discussion  of 
this  age  respecting  the  person  of  our  Lord,  it  is  necessary  to  notice 

1  See  p.  341.  2  Generally  known  as  the  Ecthesis. 

X 
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that  Creed  or  formula  in  which,  more  than  in  any  other,  the  doctrine 
is  declared  in  full  detail,  with  anathemas  against  the  disbelieving. 
The  "  Athanasian  Creed" — or  the  Hymn  Quicunque,  so  called 
The  Atha-  from  its  first  word, — it  is  now  universally  admitted, 
nasian  Creed.  was  not  the  work  of  the  great  divine  whose  name 
it  bears.  Athanasius  died  A.D.  373 ;  there  is  no  trace  of  this 
creed,  direct  or  indirect,  for  a  hundred  and  seventy  years  afterwards, 
and  then  only  in  the  Western  Church.  In  the  East,  there  is  no 
reference  to  it  before  the  eleventh  century.  That  it  does  not 
verbally  contain  the  Homoousion,  the  great  Nicene  watchword,  is 
itself  almost  decisive  against  its  Athanasian  origin.  Then,  on 
the  "  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  the  great  point  of  difference 
between  the  East  and  the  West,  it  is  distinctively  Western,  affirm 
ing  the  Holy  Spirit  to  proceed  from  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

13.  The  Latin  form  of  the  Creed  is  evidently  the  original;  in 
Its  Doctrinal  Greek,    the   versions    vary    considerably.      Doctrin- 

Character.  anV)  internal  evidence  shows  it  to  belong  to  a  period 
subsequent  to  the  rise  of  the  Nestorian  and  Eutychian  theories 
on  the  Person  of  Christ.  Several  phrases  are  manifest  quotations 
from  Augustine1  (d.  430).  In  style,  the  Creed  is  essentially 
Western — sententious,  antithetic,  dogmatic,  but  without  subtlety. 
Luther  regarded  it  as  "  the  weightiest  and  the  grandest  production 
of  the  Church  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles." 

14.  The  Authorship  of  the  Quicunqtte,  like  its  date,  is  absolutely 
Its  Author-    unknown.     Waterland  ascribes  it  to  Hilary  of  Aries 

ship  and  Date.  ^  449),  others  to  Vincentius  of  Lerinum  (d.  cir.  450), 
many  to  Vigilius  of  Thapsus  (d.  484).  These  dates,  however, 
are  probably  too  early.  The  earliest  known  MS.  copy  is  in 
the  Ambrosian  Library,  Milan,  and  is  attributed  by  all  the  best 
authorities  to  the  eighth  century.  Higher  than  this  date  it  is 
impossible  to  go  with  absolute  certainty;  although  the  Creed,  as 
there  given,  is  plainly  a  copy  from  some  more  or  less  remote 

1  See  enumeration  in  Water-land's  writer's     Angus     Lectures     on     the 

Critical  History  of  the  Athanasian  Christian    Creed  and  the    Creeds  of 

Creed,  especially  in  King's  handy  and  Christendom :  Appendix, 
serviceable  ed.,  also  in  the  present 
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original.1  After  the  eighth  century,  copies  abound  ;  the  Quicunque 
occurring  in  many  Psalters  and  Service-books  of  the  Western 
Church.  The  famous  "Utrecht  Psalter  "  is  now  believed  to  belong 
to  the  close  of  that  century,  or  to  the  beginning  of  the  ninth. 
In  Waterland's  Critical  History^  a  brief  Commentary  on  the 
Creed  is  given,2  attributed  to  Venantius  Fortunatus,  bishop  of 
Poitiers  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century.3  Internal  evidence, 
as  acutely  pointed  out  by  the  late  Prof.  Ommaney,  favours  this 
date,  if  it  does  not  clearly  prove  the  authorship  of  the  Com 
mentary  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  we  may  attribute  the  Quicunque  to 
the  Western  Church  (in  Gaul  or  N.  Africa),  about,  or  after,  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century. 

15.  Its  use  at  first  was  rather  as  a  Hymn  or  Canticle  than  as 
Its  Earliest    &  Creed.     In  its  earliest  copies  it  has  no  title.     It 

Use-  was,  however,  known  as  Fides  Catholica  :  4  and  after 
wards,  in  several  documents,  as  Fides  S.  Athanasii,  apparently 
meaning  the  faith  that  Athanasius  held — not  a  document  which  he 
wrote.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  termed  a  "Creed"  (Symbolum) 
until  the  twelfth  century,  after  which  time  it  is  so  entitled  in  most 
of  the  Breviaries.  The  ascription  to  Athanasius  as  its  author  was  a 
natural  result  of  the  title  given  to  it.5 

1 6.  The  uncompromising  severity  of  the  minatory  clauses  has 
The  Minatory  been  a  very  general  obstacle  to  the  reception  of  the 

Clauses.  Quicunque,  and  has  given  rise  to  many  discussions 
respecting  its  employment  as  a  public  Confession  of  Faith.  In 
early  times  an  anathema  was  the  usual  accompaniment  of 
dogmatic  statement,  a  right  belief  being  regarded  as  essential, 
both  to  a  Christian  life  and  to  final  salvation.  The  modern  spirit 
accepts  these  declarations  as  warnings  against  the  wilful  rejection 
of  truth,  and  calls  in  the  principles  of  Christian  humility  and 
charity  to  determine  their  application. 

1  See  G.  D.  W.  Ommaney,  Critical          8  See  pp.  174-176. 
Dissertation  on  the  Athanasian  Creed,  4  See  the  Commentary  (of  Venan- 
Oxford,  1897,  p.  95.                                    tins    Fortunatus?):    Expositio    Fidei 

2  See  Oxford   ed.  of  Waterland's      Catholica  Fortunati. 
Works  (1843),  vol.  iii.,  pp.  257,  seq.  5  Waterland,  ch.  viii. 
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Those  who  employ  the  Creed  in  their  worship  find  in  it  a 
complete  and  succinct  statement  of  Church  doctrine  regarding 
the  Trinity,  as  opposed  to  Unitarianism  and  Tritheism — also 
respecting  the  Incarnation  and  Personality  of  Christ  ("two  Natures 
in  one  Person  "),  in  opposition  to  Apollinarian,  Nestorian,  and 
Eutychian  theories 1 — with  a  declaration  of  the  saving  work  of 
Christ,  and  of  its  final  issues. 

§  8.    THE    PELAGIAN    CONTROVERSY  :    SEMI-PELAGIANISM. 

i.  It   has   often   been   remarked,  that  as  Arianism   and   its 
rda<nanism    kindred  doctrines  were  mainly  of  the  East,  so  Pela- 
a  Western     gianism  was  of  the  West.     While  the  subtleties  of  a 
metaphysical  theosophy  were  congenial  to  the  Oriental 
mind,  the  practical  questions  concerning  sin  and  salvation  more 
especially  commended   themselves  to  religious  thinkers  in  Italy 
and  Africa,  Gaul  and  Spain.     The  ecclesiastical  historians  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  Socrates,  Theodoret  and  Evagrius,  make 
no  mention  of  Pelagianism ;  it  had  evidently  not  come  within 
their  purview.    Pelagius  instituted  no  schism,  formed  no  churches : 
his  doctrine  remained  a  speculation  of  individual  thinkers,  or  of 
groups   within  the   Church,    although  at   times  the   weapon   of 
excommunication  was   freely  employed   against  them.     In  fact, 
the  question  was  and  is  perennial.     The  harmony  between  Divine 
sovereignty  and  human  freedom,  the  limits  of  man's  ability  and 
responsibility  in  religious  matters,  the  hereditary  nature  of  sin- 
fulness,  and  the  efficacy  of  Divine  grace — these  are  topics  on 
which  the  thoughts  of  men  have  been  baffled  through  all  the 
The  Question  Christian  ages,  and  of  which  the  mystery  is  perhaps 
Perennial,    insoluble.     Extreme  dogmatic  statements  respecting 
them    will    always    be   made,    and    opposing    interpretations   of 

1  Against  Apollinarianism,  art.  32  :  36:   "Unus  omnino,  non  confusione 

"  Perfectus   Deus,    perfectus   Homo;  substantiae,  sed imitate  Personse."  But 

ex    anima  rational!  et  humana  came  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  is 

subsistens  "  ;     against     Nestorianism,  any  intentional  reference  to  the  teach- 

art.    34:     "Qui    licet    Deus    sit    et  ings   of  Eutyches    in    this    or  other 

Homo,  non  duo  tamen,   sed  unus  est  articles.     The  question  is  connected 

Christus  " ;  against  Eutychianism,  art.  with  that  of  date. 
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Scripture  will   be   in  vain  called  in  to   settle  the   never-ending 
dispute. 

2.  Pelagius,  whose  name  has  become  identified  with  a  system 
Pelasrius  and   in   the   maintenance  of  which  others  had  an  equal 

Caiotius.  share,  appears  to  have  been  a  British  monk :  the 
name  being  a  Grecised  form  of  Morgan ;  "of  the  sea."  He  was 
a  man  of  ascetic  habits  and  blameless  life,  as  well  as  of  enthusiastic 
earnestness  in  promulgating  his  doctrines.  He  travelled  far, 
visited  the  monasteries  of  Egypt,  and  settled  at  last  in  Rome. 
His  main  thesis  was  two-fold.  He  denied  hereditary  depravity, 
and  maintained  man's  natural  ability  to  obey  God's  command 
ments.  Among  his  chief  adherents  was  Ccelestius,  a  Roman 
lawyer,  "  Scotus  "  by  birth,  an  Irishman.  They  began  to  be  heard 
of  in  the  churches  about  A.D.  404-5. 

3.  In  410,  on  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Goths,  Pelagius 
s  and   and  Ccelestius  fled  to   Carthage,    where   Augustine 

received  them  kindly,  notwithstanding  their  special 
views  on  Divine  sovereignty  and  grace.  In  fact,  there  is  extant 
a  short  and  brotherly  letter  from  Augustine  to  Pelagius J — very 
pleasant  to  read,  in  view  of  their  subsequent  dissensions.  After  a 
short  stay,  Pelagius  passed  over  to  Palestine,  where  Jerome,  then 
established  at  Bethlehem,  encountered  him  with  characteristic 
roughness,  denouncing  his  ambiguities  and  demanding  some  clear 
expression  of  his  views.  Ccelestius  remained  in  Carthage,  where 
Synod  at  m's  teachings  attracted  so  much  attention  that  a 
Carthage.  Synod  was  convened  (in  411  or  412)  for  their  con 
sideration.  Aurelius,  archbishop  of  the  diocese,  presided. 
Augustine  was  not  present ;  as  yet,  indeed,  he  had  not  actively 
entered  into  the  controversy.  The  doctrines  charged  as  heretical 
were  formulated  by  one  of  their  chief  opponents,  Paulinus,  a  deacon 
from  Milan,  under  six  heads  : — 

"  i.  Adam  would  have  died,  even  if  he  had  not  sinned. 

1  "  Superscribed  :  To  Pelagius,  greeting  in  the  Lord "  (A.D.  413), 
my  lord  greatly  beloved,  and  brother  Letter  CXLVI.,  Dr.  M.  Bods' ed.,  vol. 
greatly  longed  for,  Augustine  sends  ii.  235. 
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Heads  of  Pela-  "  2.  The  sin  of  Adam  injured  himself  alone,  and  not 
gian  Belief.     an  mankind. 

"3.  New-born  children  are  in  the  same  condition  in  which 
Adam  was  before  the  Fall. 

"  4.  It  is  not  true  that  because  of  the  sin  and  death  of  Adam 
all  mankind  die ;  neither  is  it  true  that  because  of  Christ's  resur 
rection  all  men  rise  again. 

"  5.  Infants,  even  if  unbaptized,  have  eternal  life. 

"  6.  A  man  can  be  sinless,  and  keep  God's  commandments 
without  difficulty,  insomuch  that  even  before  the  coming  of 
Christ  there  were  men  who  were  entirely  without  sin  ;  and  the 
Law  leads  to  eternal  life  as  well  as  the  Gospel." 

The  discussion  that  ensued,  according  to  Augustine,  who, 
though  absent,  gives  some  account  of  the  Synod,  related  especially 
to  the  second  and  third  heads.  On  both,  Ccelestius  seems  to 
have  urged  that  they  were  open  questions,  orthodox  teachers  of 
the  Church  having  held  his  opinion.  The  theories  of  Traducianism, 
or  the  transmission  of  the  soul  from  its  parents,  and  of  Creationism, 
or  its  immediate  derivation  from  God,  were  brought  into  debate  j 
but  without  any  satisfactory  result.  Pelagius  firmly  held  the 
latter  doctrine;  Augustine  is  not  clear.  On  Infant  Baptism 
Ccelestius  was  hard  pressed.  "If  there  is  no  birth-stain  of  sin, 
Position  of  wny  need  it  be  washed  away  ?  "  Coelestius  could  only 
Calestius.  answer,  "  As  I  maintain  the  necessity  of  baptism  to 
an  infant,  what  more  do  you  ask  ?  "  The  unprofitable  controversy 
could  at  best  be  closed  by  the  excommunication  of  the  stubborn 
disputant,  which  was  accordingly  pronounced  by  the  Synod. 
Ccelestius  appealed  to  Innocent,  bishop  of  Rome,  but  meanwhile 
repaired  to  Ephesus,  where  he  sought  and  obtained  ordination  to 
the  priesthood. 

4.  Augustine  now  began  to  discuss  the  subject  in  earnest. 
Discussions  in  His  work  On  Nature  and  Grace  was  written  about 
Palestine.  this  time ;  and,  the  further  to  counteract  the  teach 
ings  of  Pelagius,  he  sent  his  pupil,  the  priest  Orosius,  to  Palestine. 
A  lively  discussion  ensued.  John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who 
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favoured  the  Pelagian  view,  was  induced  to  convene  a  Synod 
(A.D.  415),  at  which  Pelagius  on  his  entrance  was  asked  whether 
he  had  really  propounded  the  doctrine  which  Augustine  opposed. 

Synod  at     His  answer  was,  What  have  I  to  do  with  Augustine  ? 

Bethlehem,  ^he  assembled  bishops  were  so  scandalized  by  this  dis 
respect  to  the  great  theologian,  that  they  were  for  excommunicating 
Pelagius  forthwith ;  but  the  president  calmed  them  down,  remark 
ing,  "  I  am  Augustine  " — that  is,  for  the  purposes  of  the  hearing. 
The  debate  that  followed  was  long  and  unsatisfactory.  John,  it 
is  said,  understood  no  Latin,  and  Orosius  no  Greek ;  while  the 
interpreter,  unused  to  theological  disputations,  translated  them 

Appeal  to      both  imperfectly.     At  length  it  was  agreed  to  refer 

Innocent.  the  questions  involved  to  Innocent  of  Rome,  who 
thus  became  the  recipient  of  a  second  appeal. 

5.  A  few  months  later  a  Synod  was  held  at  Diospolis  (Lydda), 

Synod  at    at  the  instance  of  Eulogius,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  who 

Diospolis.  had  received  from  two  Gallican  bishops,  Heros  of  Aries 
and  Lazarus  of  Aix,  a  strong  appeal  against  the  Pelagian  teachings. 
John  of  Jerusalem  again  attended,  with  thirteen  other  bishops. 
Pelagius  appeared  to  answer  for  himself,  and  read  to  the  Synod 
the  friendly  letter  received  by  him  from  Augustine.  Being 
subjected  then  to  a  long  examination,  Pelagius  succeeded  in 
producing  a  favourable  impression,1  and  was  declared,  in  the  end, 
to  be  worthy  of  communion.  Jerome,  hearing  of  the  result,  was 
fiercely  indignant — "  that  miserable  synod  !  " 

A  Synod  was  immediately  convened  at  Carthage,  attended  by 

S  nods  at  sixty-eight  bishops  of  proconsular  Africa ;  followed  by 
Carthage  and  another  at  Milevi  in  Numidia,  at  which  Augustine 
Milevi,  416.  was  present  with  fifty-eight  Numidian  prelates.  The 
condemnation  of  Pelagius  and  Ccelestius  was  on  both  occasions 
repeated,  and  a  strong  letter  was  addressed  to  Innocent  of 
Rome,  who,  in  reply,  confirmed  the  sentence  of  excommuni- 

1   See    the    points    discussed,    in      were  unfortunately  absent  from   this 
Ilefele,  Councils,  p.  455.  The  Gallican      Synod  through  illness, 
bishops  who  had  raised  the  question 
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cation  already  pronounced  against  them,    and   threatened   their 
adherents   with    the    same   punishment.     This    was   in  January, 

417.  Innocent  died  in  the  March  following,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Zosimus,  under  whom  the  controversy  entered  upon  a  new 
phase. 

6.  Zosimus,  a  Greek  by  birth,  was  too  evidently  bewildered  by 
Hesitations  of  tne  conflict  of  opinion  around  him,  and  was  pre- 
Zosimus.  vailed  upon  by  Ccelestius  to  grant  him  another  hear 
ing.1  The  result  was  that  he  satisfied  Zosimus  of  his  orthodoxy, 
and  the  condemnation  of  Pelagius  and  Ccelestius  was  annulled. 
On  receiving  letters  from  the  Roman  bishop  to  this  effect,  the 
African  bishops  immediately  assembled  at  Carthage,  and  addressed 
a  strong  protest  to  Zosimus,  urging  that  he  should  hold  to  the 
sentence  pronounced  by  Innocent  "until  Pelagius  and  Ccelestius 
should  distinctly  acknowledge  that  for  every  good  action  we  need 
the  help  of  the  grace  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ ;  and  this  not 
only  to  perceive  what  is  right,  but  also  to  practise  it,  so  that 
without  it  we  can  neither  possess,  think,  speak,  nor  do  anything 
good  or  holy."  Zosimus,  taken  aback,  replied  that  although  he 
had  already  given  the  subject  his  mature  consideration,  he  would 
transmit  all  the  documents  bearing  upon  it  to  the  Africans  for 
their  common  consultation.  His  letter  reached  Africa  in  April 

418,  and  found  preparations  already  made  at  Carthage  for  a  great 
assembly  of  bishops,  which  was  attended  by  about  two  hundred 
(May  i).     This  Synod,  in  a  series  of  canons,  uncompromisingly 

Synod  of  condemned  the  Pelagian  tenets,  with  the  customary 
Carthage  418.  anathemas.  Their  canons  for  the  most  part  followed 
those  of  411,  with  some  additions;  among  the  rest  repudiating 
the  opinion  that  "  saints  offer  the  petition  in  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
'Forgive  us  our  trespasses,'  not  for  themselves,  seeing  that  for 
them  the  petition  is  unnecessary,  but  for  others."  It  is  also 
noteworthy  that  on  the  critical  point  of  Original  Sin,  these  fathers 
called  to  their  aid  a  more  than  doubtful  exegesis,  quoting  Romans 

1  Coelestius,  after  his  ordination  at  Ephesus,  had  gone  to  Constantinople, 
but  had  now  returned  to  Rome. 
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v.  12  as  teaching  that  "death  passed  upon  all  men  in  Adam,  ' in 
whom  all  sinned.'  "  x 

7.  Zosimus   gave  way ;   and  by  a  Circular   Letter  (Epistola 
Questions  of    Tractorid)  solemnly  confirmed    the  decrees    of  the 

Appeals  to  Synod.  The  whole  transaction  sheds  most  instructive 
light  on  the  relation  of  the  Roman  prelate  to  his  fellow- 
bishops  and  to  the  whole  Church.  It  is  plain  that  he  did  not  pre 
sume  upon  his  infallibility  in  questions  of  faith.  Under  pressure, 
he  admitted  his  mistakes.  And  yet  further — the  Carthaginian 
Synod,  leaving  the  special  subject  of  Pelagianism,  proceeded  to 
deliver  its  judgment  upon  several  points  connected  with  heretics 
in  general,  and  with  Church  regulation  and  order.  Among  other 
enactments  it  pronounced  that  "  appeal  against  the  decisions  of  a 
bishop  may  be  made,  with  his  consent,  to  the  bishops  of  neigh 
bouring  churches  ;"  significantly  adding  :  "If  they  desire  to  make 
a  further  appeal,  it  must  only  be  to  their  primates  or  to  African 
councils.  But  whoever  appeals  to  a  court  beyond  the  sea  (meaning 
Rome)  may  not  again  be  received  into  communion  by  any  one  in 
Africa."  The  blow  was  in  the  first  instance  directed  against 
Zosimus,  but  no  disclaimer  of  the  Roman  supremacy  could  well 
have  been  more  explicit  or  remarkable.  This  position  of  the 
African  churches  was  long  maintained  ;  and  the  subject  of  appeals 
to  Rome  was  the  occasion  of  many  synods. 

8.  Zosimus  died  at  the  close  of  this  year  (Dec.  26,  418) ;  his 
Intervention    successor  Boniface  does  not  seem  to  have  meddled 
of  Honor ius.    with  Pelagian  questions.     Ccelestius  had  been  exiled 

from  Rome  by  decree  of  the  Emperor  Honorius  (April  30,  418), 
who  dispossessed  eighteen  bishops  for  refusing  to  subscribe  the 
Epistola  Tractoria.  Among  these,  the  most  noted  was  Julian  of 
Eclana  (near  Beneventum,  in  Southern  Italy),  who  soon  proved 
himself  the  ablest  and  most  vehement  opponent  of  the  Augustinian 
theology.  He  especially  urged  against  that  theology  its  tendency 

1  Vulgate :  in  quo  o times  pecca-  sinned."  SeeR.V.  But  the  doctrine, 
verunt.  The  true  rendering  of  the  of  course,  does  not  depend  upon  this 
Greek  (*<£'  o>)  is  simply  "because  all  particular  text. 
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to  Manicrueism,  and  denounced  it  as  involving  the  doctrine  of 
Traducianism,  which,  however,  Augustine  only  partially  held.  Julian 
was  protected  by  many,  notably  by  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,1  but 
failed  in  obtaining  restoration  to  communion.  Augustine,  at  the 
time  of  his  decease  (430),  was  engaged  in  a  treatise  against  him, 
left  unfinished.2 

9.  Ccelestius,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  welcomed  to  Con- 
Ccelestitis  and  stantinople    by    the    bishop    Nestorius,    the    great 

Nestorius.  opponent  of  the  Theotokos.  It  was  not  that  there 
was  any  real  connection  between  the  two  ;  probably  some  natural 
fellow-feeling  between  men  accused  of  heresy  drew  them  together. 
The  story  of  the  General  Council  at  Ephesus  (431)  has  already 
been  told  :  Ccelestius  was  included  in  the  condemnation  of  Nes 
torius,  although  without  specification  of  his  particular  views.  The 
controversy,  as  already  noted,  was  specially  Western :  it  was  one 
to  which  the  Greek  bishops  did  not  apply  their  minds;  but  finding 
Nestorius  and  Ccelestius  to  be  comrades,  they  made  one  anathema 
serve  for  both. 

Pelagius  is  heard  of  no  more  after  about  420  ;  he  is  said  to 
have  retired  to  Palestine  after  the  decease  of  Honorius.  Coelestius 
is  nowhere  mentioned  in  history  after  the  Ephesian  council. 
Pelagianism,  however,  made  considerable  progress  in  Britain 
before  the  middle  of  the  century  :  two  Gallic  bishops,  Germanus 
of  Auxerre  and  Lupus  of  Troyes,  being  deputed  by  Pope  Cceles- 
tine  to  oppose  the  growing  heresy,  and  winning,  according  to  the 
chroniclers,  a  signal  success.8 

10.  A    "Moderate"    party   had  meanwhile  risen  among  the 

1  Theodore  wrote  a  book,  now  lost,      are    ascribed   to    these    missionaries. 
Against  those  who  say  that  man  falls  by      The  name  of  Germanus  is  lastingly 
Nature,  and  not  by  Sentence.  identified  with   British    history    and 

2  Optis  imperfectum  contra  Julia-  legend,  as  in  the  story  of  the  "  Hal- 
num.  lelujah  Victory  "  over  the  Picts  (430) 

3  See    Bede,    Ecd.    Hist.    i.    17,  at  the  place  called  after  him  Maes- 
and  the  Chronicles   of  Geoffrey   and  Garmon,    near    Mold    in    Flintshire. 
Gildas.      The   account   of   the  great  Several  churches  in  Wales  are  dedi- 
conference  at  Verulam   between   the  cated   to    him,    generally  under    the 
opposing     theologians     is     possibly  form  of  "Armon"  or  "Harmon." 
founded   upon  fact.     Many  miracles 
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Pelagians.     Cassian    of  Marseilles    (Johannes    Cassianus),   pupil 

_     .          ,   and  friend  of  Chrysostom,  and  afterwards  a  great 
Cassian  and  J  ,         ,  ° 

semi-        promoter  of  monachism  in  the  West,  wrote  (about 
Pelagianism.    ^^    Qn   Grace  and   FreewiH  wjth    so    much  vigour 

and  brilliancy  as  to  command  attention,  and  win  many  disciples. 
He  rejected  the  doctrine  of  arbitrary  election,  regarding  the 
elective  decree  as  conditioned  by  foreseen  merit  and  persever 
ance;  he  also  maintained  that  man  in  his  natural  state  is  not 
wholly  lost — not  morally  "  dead,"  as  Augustine  held,  but  "  dis 
eased,"  yet  with  a  rallying  will-power.  Thus  the  grace  of  God, 
necessary  to  the  impartation  of  a  Divine  life,  comes  in  general  to 
the  already  willing,  as  in  the  case  of  Zacchaeus  and  the  penitent 
thief.  These  views  were  zealously'  maintained  by  many  who 
thought  they  saw  in  them  a  rational  and  Scriptural  escape  from 
Augustinian  rigidity.  Vincent,  the  presbyter-monk  of  Lerinum  1 

Vincent  of     appears  to  have  adopted  them  with  some  reservation. 

Lerinum.  The  Commonitorium  of  this  writer  ("  Book  of  Advice 
against  the  profane  Novelties  of  all  Heretics,"  A.D.  434),  although 
in  bulk  a  small  treatise,  ranks  among  the  most  important 
contributions  of  the  age  to  theology.  Vincent  lays  down  the 
celebrated  test  of  truth,  known  from  him  as  "the  Vincentian 
rule  "  :  quod  ubique,  quod  semper,  quod  ab  omnibus  creditum  est — 
"  everywhere,  always,  and  by  all."  The  rule,  however  difficult  of 
application,2  has  been  constantly  employed  as  the  mainstay  of 
Catholic  belief.  Vincent  himself  directs  it  against  Gnosticism, 
Apollinarianism,  Pelagianism,  with  other  errors,  but  makes  no 
direct  mention,  for  praise  or  condemnation,  of  Augustine. 
Vincent  may  have  been  averse  to  blame  so  great  a  doctor ;  yet 
his  silence  has  been  justly  held  to  imply  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
special  Augustinian  teachings  lacked  the  note  of  universality. 
Faustus  also,  abbot  of  the  monastery  in  the  same  island,  after- 

1  Lerinum,  an  island  nearly  op-  his  mind  only  two  difficulties — "  (i) 
posite  Antibes  on  the  French  Riviera,  it  was  impossible  to  prove  it,  and  (2) 
now  called  L'f/e  de  St.  Honorat.  it  was  impossible  to  prove  anything 

2  Archbishop    Magee    caustically  by  it." — Life,  vol.  ii.,  p.  103. 
remarked  of  this  rule,  that  it  had  to 
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wards  bishop  of  Riez  in  Provence,  argued  strongly  for  the  need  of 
human  co-operation  with  the  Divine  will,  as  well  as  against  the 
doctrine  of  arbitrary  predestination.  The  opinions  thus  expressed, 
and  variously  modified  by  other  teachers,  were  classed  together  by 
the  schoolmen  of  mediaeval  times  as  "semi-Pelagian."  Synods 
held  at  Aries  (472)  and  Lyons  (475)  under  the  influence  of 
Faustus,  sanctioned  his  views,  as  against  those  of  Lucidus,  a 
noted  Gallican  presbyter.  The  controversy  continued  for  some 
time,  Prosper  of  Aquitaine  being  the  chief  literary  champion  of 
Augustinianism,  in  prose  and  poetry. 

ii.  Cassian  died  in  435,  Faustus  in  493,  Prosper  some  time 
Synod  at  a^ter  4^3-  Csesarius  of  Aries  succeeded  Prosper  as 
Orange,  529.  a  zealous  Augustinian,  writing  a  treatise  in  oppo 
sition  to  the  tenets  of  Faustus,  and  with  the  same  title,  "  On 
Grace  and  Freewill."1  Through  the  influence  of  Caesarius,  Pope 
Felix  IV.  summoned  a  Synod  at  Orange  (Arausio\  in  Southern 
Gaul,  attended  by  fourteen  bishops  and  seven  distinguished  lay 
men,  under  the  presidency  of  Liberius,  prefect  of  the  province, 
when  the  teachings  of  Augustine  were  set  forth  in  a  series  of 
twenty-five  sections  (capitula),  and  in  the  main  adopted.  As  this 
Synod  was  among  the  most  important  of  the  sixth  century,  and  as 
it  practically  concluded  for  the  ancient  Church  the  whole  of  the 
Pelagian  and  semi-Pelagian  controversies,  a  summary  of  its  con 
clusions,  agreed  upon  at  the  close,  may  here  be  given  : — 

"  i.  By  the  sin  of  Adam,  freewill  is  so  weakened  that  hence- 

Anti-Pelagian  ^ort^  no  one  can  ^ove  ^O(^  *n  a  sintable  manner, 
conclusions,  believe  in  Him,  or  act  for  God's  sake,  unless  grace 
has  first  come  to  him.  Thus  that  glorious  faith  of  Abel,  Noah, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  other  ancient  Fathers,  on  account  of  which 
the  Apostle  praises  them,  was  imparted  to  them,  not  through  the 
natural  goodness  which  was  in  the  beginning  given  to  Adam,  but 
by  the  grace  of  God. 

"2.  All,  however,  are  able,  after  they  have  received  grace 

1  De  Gratia  et  Liber o  Arbitrio. 
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through  baptism,  with  the  co-operation  of  God,  to  accomplish 
what  is  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  the  soul. 

"  3.  It  is  in  no  way  our  belief  that  some  are  predestinated  by 
God  to  evil ;  rather,  if  there  are  any  who  believe  a  thing  so  evil, 
we  with  horror  say  anathema. 

"  4.  In  every  good  work,  the  beginning  does  not  come  from 
us;  but  God,  without  any  previous  merits  on  our  side,  inspires  us 
with  faith  and  love,  so  that  we  seek  for  baptism,  and  after  baptism 
can,  with  His  assistance,  fulfil  His  will." 

These  declarations  were  subscribed  by  the  prefect,  with  the 
bishops  and  laymen  present ;  and  Pope  Felix  dying  soon  after 
wards,  they  were  solemnly  confirmed  by  his  successor,  Boniface  II. 
About  the  same  time  similar  conclusions  were  adopted  by  the 
Synod  of  another  district,  convened  at  Valence. 

12.  A  moderate  Augustinianism  now  prevailed  in  the  Church 
Th  — predestination  without  reprobation  (see  Article  3 

Subsequent  above),  and  "  praevenient "  without  "  irresistible " 
History.  grace.  These  conclusions  were  explicitly  reaffirmed, 
at  the  close  of  the  period,  by  Gregory  the  Great,  and  gave  a  tone 
to  the  mediaeval  anthropology.  There  were,  however,  always  ex 
tremists  in  both  directions,  notably  in  Reformation  times.  In  a 
modified  form  the  ancient  controversy  has  re-appeared  in  the  rival 
systems  of  Jesuits  and  Jansenists,  of  Calvinists  and  Arminians. 
The  abstract  questions  involved  belong  to  the  domain  of  Reason 
rather  than  to  that  of  Faith,  and  illustrate  what  has  been  well  said 
— that  "  no  difficulty  emerges  in  Theology  which  has  not  pre 
viously  emerged  in  Philosophy." 

§   9.    ORIGENISM  :    THE   FIFTH   GENERAL   COUNCIL. 

i.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  Origenistic  con- 

Defenders  of  troversy,1  which  at  different  times  and  in  very  various 

Origen.       places    distracted    the   churches   during   the    three 

hundred  years  that  succeeded  the  death  of  the  great  theologian. 

1  See  p.  189. 
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In  its  earlier  stages  the  debate  had  been  chiefly  carried  on  by 
Methodius  of  Tyre  and  Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  in  opposition  to  the 
tenets  of  Origen  ;  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  and  his  friend  Pamphilus 
defending,  although  with  discrimination,  the  great  theologian. 
During  the  long  Arian  controversy  attention  was  called  anew  to 
Origen's  teachings,  and  Athanasius  himself  pronounced  them  in 
the  main  orthodox,  the  views  chiefly  inculpated  being  speculations 
only,  or  suggestions  for  the  thoughtful,  and  by  no  means  intended 
as  statements  of  doctrine.  Basil  of  Caesarea,  and  his  friend 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  followed  on  the  same  side,  jointly  editing 
a  book  entitled  Philocalia,  a  volume  of  extracts  from  Origen's 
writings,  bearing  chiefly  on  the  interpretation  of  Scripture. 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  was  also  an  independent  adherent  of  Origen, 
with  Hilary  among  the  Latin  Fathers,  and  for  a  time  Jerome  also, 
who  regarded  him  as  "the  greatest  Church  teacher  after  the 
apostles." 

2.  At  the  same  time  there  were  disciples  of  Origen,  like  the 
Exaggerations  Nitrian  monks  of  Egypt,  led  by  the  "  Tall  Brothers," 
of  Disciples.  Dioscorus,  Ammonius,  Eusebius,  and  Euthymius, 
who  brought  his  doctrines  into  disrepute  by  the  slavish  adoption 
of  whatever  he  had  taught,  even  of  what  he  had  thrown  out 
merely  by  way  of  suggestion,  and  of  his  most  unsupported  specu 
lations.  It  is  always  thus  with  great  teachers.  The  zealous 
follower  outruns  the  master,  and  pushes  the  doctrine  to  extremes. 
Opponents  quote  these  extravagances  as  faithfully  representing  the 
system,  and  misconception  on  both  sides  makes  the  controversy 
endless.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  voluminous  writings  of 
the  great  Alexandrian  Father  contained  many  a  stumbling-block 
to  the  ordinary  theological  mind.  Imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
Plato,  he  had  endeavoured  to  conceive  the  Christian  system  in 
the  light  of  an  ideal  philosophy;  he  allegorized  where  others 
discerned  but  the  bare  fact,  and  his  speculations  on  the  Divine 
essence,  the  spiritual  world,  and  the  union  of  the  body  and  soul 
in  man,  were  often  daring  beyond  the  bounds  of  revealed  truth 
or  of  sober  judgment.  Prosaic  minds  were  sure  to  misunderstand 
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him :  if  they  followed  him  they  exaggerated  his  teachings  into 
absurdities ;  if  they  opposed  him  they,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
misconceived  and  misrepresented  them.  Heresy-hunters  had 
their  quarry  ready  to  hand.  And  then,  it  was  easy  to  fasten  the 
reproach  of  Origenism  upon  any  mystical  or  conjectural  dealing 
with  Divine  things.  The  name  of  the  Master  was  made  to  char 
acterize  rather  tendencies  than  actual  doctrines,  and  Origen 
himself  would  hardly  have  recognized  some  of  the  theories  that 
brought  his  name  into  condemnation. 

3.  His  great  opponent  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth 
Epiphanius  •  century  was  Epiphanius  of  Salamis.1     His  Treatise 

his  ^  on  Heresies,  already  noticed  —  the  Panarion  or 
"Medicine  Chest"  (A.D.  374) — included  Origenism 
as  the  sixty-fourth  of  the  eighty  enumerated,  and  is  narrow,  un 
critical,  and  perverse.  In  the  zeal  of  Epiphanius  against  the 
doctrine,  he  travelled  to  Palestine  in  his  old  age,  and  persuaded 
Jerome  to  renounce  it.  John,  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  afterwards 
noted  for  his  share  in  the  Pelagian  controversy,  was  less  amenable 
to  the  influence  of  Epiphanius,  who  thereupon  required  Jerome 
to  break  off  communion  with  him.  Rufinus  of  Aquileia,  then 
Ritfinus.  living  as  a  recluse  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  with 
still  greater  persistency  adhered  to  Origenism,  having  been  in 
Egypt  a  pupil  of  Didymus,  the  blind  but  learned  and  famous 
head  of  the  catechetical  school  in  Alexandria  (340 — 395). 
Hence  arose  an  acrimonious  controversy  between  Bethlehem, 
Jerusalem,  and  Olivet,  appeased  for  the  time  by  the  politic 
intervention  of  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  but  never 
entirely  healed.2 

4.  Returning  to  Italy,  Rufinus  translated  several  of  Origen's 
Latin  version  treatises    into    Latin — notably   his  work    on    First 

of  Origen.      Principles  (cir.  215),  one  of  his  earliest  productions. 

1  See  p.  251.  ance  of  the  devil  ;  and  what  is  more 

a  Jerome  writes  of  Origen  :   "  He  than   these,    he   has   declared   in   his 

has  erred  concerning  the  resurrection  Commentaries  upon   Isaiah   that   the 

of  the  body  ;  he  has  erred  about  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are 

condition  of  souls  about  the  repent-  the  Seraphim  1 " 
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Unfortunately,  the  view  which  Rufinus  took  of  his  duties  as  editor 
led  him  to  omit  or  to  tone  down  passages  which  he  considered 
heretical,  as  well  as  to  paraphrase  or  amplify  the  parts  of  the 
argument  which  appeared  obscure  or  over-brief;  so  that,  as  the 
Greek  original  has  mostly  perished,  we  cannot  be  always  sure 
that  we  have  the  real  Origen.  Rufinus  also  translated  the 
Apology  for  Origen  by  Pamphilus,  as  completed  by  Eusebius. 
Of  this  translation  only  the  first  book  out  of  the  six  composing 
the  treatise  is  extant.  The  Greek  original  is  wholly  lost. 

5.  Theophilus   now  suddenly   became  a  fierce  opponent   of 
Theophilus  of  Origenism,  overawed,  it   is  said,  by  an  irruption  of 
Alexandria,    monks  from  the  Egyptian  monasteries,  who  accused 

him  of  impiety  and  threatened  his  life.     The  main  question  in 
dispute  was  whether  a  human  form  was  to  be  attributed  to  God. 
This  Origen  had  denied,  his  opponents  being  known  as  "  anthro- 
pomorphists."     A  Synod  held  at  Alexandria  (399),  followed  by 
one  at  Jerusalem  and  another  in  Cyprus,  severally  anathematized 
Origenism,  and  affirmed  the  Anthropomorphic  theory.     The  "Tall 
The  "  Tall     Brothers,"  with  many  of  their  adherents,  were  driven 
Brethren:'     from  their  monasteries,  and  for  a  time  found  a  refuge 
at  Constantinople,  where  Chrysostom  received  them  kindly,  al- 
Attitude  of    though  he  could  not  admit  them   to   communion, 
Chrysostom.    being   excommunicated   persons.     Theophilus   here 
found  an  occasion  for  giving  effect  to  his  old  jealousy  ;T  and,  the 
ruin  of  Chrysostom  having  been  effected  through  the  mission  of 
Epiphanius,2  the  Alexandrian  bishop  cared  no  more  for  Origenism  ! 
Epiphanius,  it  is  pleasant  to  relate,  saw  reason  to  modify  his  views 
about  Chrysostom  and  his  followers  before  departing  for  his  home 
ward  voyage,  in  the  course  of  which  he  died. 

6.  While  these  transactions  were  proceeding  in  the  East,  the 
Roman  Church  was  instigated  by  Jerome  and  his  friends  to  raise 
Proceedings  of  the  Origenist  question;  and  Pope  Anastasius  (399) 

Anastasius.     summoned  Rufinus  to  appear  before  his  tribunal. 

Rufinus  excused  himself,  but  sent  a  written  defence.     Anastasius 

1  See  p.  257.  2  Socrates,  Eccl.  Hist.>  vi.  17. 
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seems  to  have  known  nothing  of  this  subject;  but  on  some 
presumably  heretical  extracts  from  Origen's  works  being  laid 
before  him,  he  pronounced  a  sentence  of  condemnation,  in  which 
he  implicitly  included  Rufinus.  One  result  of  this  sentence  was 
that  the  Emperor  Honorius,  who  was  fond  of  intervening  in 
theological  strife,  issued  an  edict  (400)  forbidding  the  works  of 
Origen  to  be  read. 

The  controversy  was  now  calmed  down.  Both  Origenists  and 
anti-Origenists  desisted  from  attacking  their  opponents,  whatever 
opinions  they  might  themselves  hold.  Only  a  glimpse  here  and 
there  reveals  that  the  subject  continued  to  occupy  men's  thoughts. 
Thus,  Pelagius  at  Diospolis  (415)  disclaimed  the  doctrine  of  final 
restoration,  exclaiming,  "  If  any  man  believe  this,  he  is  an 
Origenist!"  Leo  the  Great  (cir.  450)  incidentally  states  that  in 
Leo  I.  and  ms  opinion  Origen  had  been  justly  condemned  for 
Origenism.  teaching  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul.  A  synod 
under  Pope  Gelasius  (494),  in  preparing  an  Index  of  prohibited 
books,  permitted  certain  writings  of  Origen  to  be  read,  as  being 
authorized  by  Jerome.  In  the  General  Council  at  Chalcedon 
(45 11)  the  subject  of  Origenism  does  not  appear  even  to  have 
been  mentioned. 

7.  But  the  question  was  revived,  in  all  its  intensity,  at  Con- 

The  Question  stantinople  in  the  next  century.  The  documents 
raised  at  Con-  that  have  come  down  to  us  are  of  special  value, 

stantmop  e.  showing  as  they  do  what,  in  the  general  estimation 
of  the  Church's  teachers,  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  Origenists 
really  were.  It  was  in  the  Palestinian  monasteries  that  the 
contest  began,  the  first  result  being  an  appeal  to  the  Emperor 
Justinian.  Theodore  Askidas,  afterwards  an  active  promoter 

The  "  Tria     of  the  condemnation   of  the   Tria   Capitula?  arch- 

Capitnla."     bishop   of  Caesarea   in    Cappadocia,  with   a   monk 

named  Domitian,  represented   the  Origenist  side,  and  Ephraim, 

bishop  of  Antioch,  was  spokesman  of  their  opponents.     Justinian, 

having  taken  counsel  with  the  Roman  legate  Pelagius  (afterwards 

1  See  p.  298.  z  See  p.  303. 
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pope),  accordingly  put  forth  in  538  a  summary  of  the  opinions 
condemned,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Mennas,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople.  A  much  more  elaborate  statement  of  Origen's 
presumed  beliefs  was  issued  by  a  synod  at  Constantinople  five 
years  afterwards  :  but  the  following  will  suffice  : — 

"  i.  Whoever  says  or  thinks  that  human  souls  pre-existed  :  /.  e. 

that  they  had  previously  been  spirits  or  holy  powers  ; 

by  Justinian    but  that,  satiated  with  the  vision  of  God,  they  had 

of  Ten        turned  to  evil,  and  in  this  way  the  Divine  love  in 

A  rticles 

them  had  grown  cold,  and  they  had  therefore  become 
souls  and  had  been  condemned  to  punishment  in  bodies,  shall  be 
anathema. 

"  2.  If  any  one  says  or  thinks  that  the  soul  of  the  Lord  pre 
existed  and  was  united  with  God  the  Word  before  the  Incarnation, 
and  conception  of  the  Virgin,  let  him  be  anathema. 

"  3.  If  any  one  says  or  thinks  that  the  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  was  first  formed  in  the  womb  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  that 
afterwards  there  was  united  with  it  God  the  Word  and  the  pre 
existing  soul,  let  him  be  anathema. 

"  4.  If  any  one  says  or  thinks  that  the  Word  of  God  became 
like  to  all  heavenly  orders,  that  for  the  cherubim  He  was  a  cherub, 
for  the  seraphim  a  seraph ;  in  short,  like  all  superior  powers,  let 
him  be  anathema. 

"  5.  If  any  one  says  or  thinks  that  at  the  Resurrection  human 
bodies  will  rise  in  spherical  form,  and  unlike  our  present  form,  let 
him  be  anathema. 

"  6.  If  any  one  says  that  the  heaven,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the 
stars,  and  the  waters  that  are  above  the  heavens,  have  souls,  and 
are  reasonable  beings,  let  him  be  anathema. 

"  7.  If  any  one  says  or  thinks  that  Christ  the  Lord  in  a  future 
time  will  be  crucified  for  demons  as  He  was  for  men,  let  him  be 
anathema. 

"  8.  If  any  one  says  or  thinks  that  the  power  of  God  is  limited, 
and  that  He  created  as  much  as  He  was  able  to  compass,  let  him 
be  anathema. 
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"  9.  If  any  one  says  or  thinks  that  the  punishment  of  demons 
and  of  impious  men  is  only  temporary,  and  will  one  day  have  an 
end,  and  that  a  restoration  (aTi-oKon-ao-rao-is)  will  take  place,  let  him 
be  anathema. 

"  10.  Anathema  to  Origen  and  to  every  one  who  teaches  and 
maintains  the  like  doctrine." 

8.  Whether  this  schedule  of  Imperial  anathemas,  with  the  fifteen 
promulgated  in  543,  was  endorsed  by  the  Fifth  General  Council 

in  553,  is  a  question  much  debated.    The  only  direct 
Origenism 
and  the  Fifth   mention  of  Origenism  in  the  records  of  that  Council 

General       js  in  faQ  Acts  of  the  eighth  and  last  Session  (XL). 
Council.  .  .  . 

"  If  any  one  does  not  anathematize  Anus,  Eunomms, 

Macedonius,  Apollinaris,  Nestorius,  Eutyches  and  Origen  .  .  . 
let  him  be  anathema."  It  has  been  urged  by  many  that  the 
reference  to  Origen  is  an  interpolation,  but  the  argument  in 
support  of  this  contention  seems  insufficient.  The  point  is  one 
which  we  may  well  be  content  to  leave  in  uncertainty,  as  nothing 
depends  upon  it,  either  way.  Practically,  the  controversy  was 
over ;  but  the  last  glimpse  of  the  Origenists  in  Palestine  shows 
Offshoots  of  them  divided  against  themselves.  The  Protoktistce 
the  System,  held  that  the  soul  of  Christ  existed  before  the 
Incarnation,  and  was  itself  divine ;  hence  they  were  called  by 
their  opponents  Tetradita,  as  holding  four  persons  in  the  God 
head.  The  Isochristi  held  that  in  the  end  all  souls  would  become 
like  Christ's.  But  such  speculations  have  had  no  real  or  lasting 
effect  upon  Christian  thought. 


§    10.    THE   PROCESSION    OF    THE   HOLY   GHOST:     EASTERN   AND 
WESTERN    CHURCHES. 

i.  The  controversy  on  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
Language  of  initiated  in  the  period  now  under  review,  and  claims 
the  Creeds.  a  brief  notice  here,  especially  as  it  lay  at  the  root  of 

the  theological  division  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches. 

In   the  Apostles'   Creed   the   simple  declaration   is,  "I   believe 
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in  the  Holy  Ghost":  in  the  Constantinopolitan  formula1  it 
is  added,  "  who  proceedeth  from  the  Father."  Some  of  the 
chief  Latin  writers,  as  Ambrose,  Augustine  and  Hilary,  taught 
that  the  Procession  (or  Going-forth,  eKTropevo-t?)  was  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son.2  This  is  expressed  in  the  Quicunque  (14), 
"  The  Holy  Ghost  is  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  :  neither  made, 
nor  created,  nor  begotten,  but  proceeding."  A  provincial  synod 
held  at  Toledo  A.D.  447,  adopted  the  phrase,  "a  Patre  Filioque 
procedens,"  on  the  authority  of  the  Roman  bishop  Leo  the  Great, 
in  a  letter  to  Turribius,  bishop  of  Asturica  in  Northern  Spain.3 
But  no  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  add  the  clause  to  the 
accepted  Creeds  of  the  Church  until  the  Third  Synod  of  Toledo, 
Reccared.  A.D.  589.  Reccared,  king  of  the  Visigothic  con 
querors  of  Spain,  had  renounced  the  Arian  belief  for  the 
orthodox  faith,  and  to  signalize  his  conversion  had  convened 
the  bishops  of  the  whole  nation  to  a  great  assembly  in  that  city. 
Attending  in  person,  he  declared  his  adhesion  to  the  creeds  of 
Nicsea,  Constantinople,  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon,  the  phrase 
regarding  the  Holy  Spirit  reading,  ex  Patre  et  Filio  procedentem. 
Twenty-three  anathemas  were  added,  the  third  being,  "  If  any  one 
does  not  believe  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  and  is  co-eternal  with  and  like  unto  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  let  him  be  anathema." 

2.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  doctrine  thus  enunciated  was 
The  Filioqtie.  by  no  means  new.  The  novelty  was,  its  inclusion  in 
the  Church's  Creed.  And  this  was  long  resisted,  even  in  the  West. 
Even  so  late  as  the  ninth  century,  the  Roman  bishop  Leo  III., 
approving  the  doctrine,  disapproved  its  introduction  into  the 
Creed.  "  He  reckoned  the  doctrine  in  question  among  mysteries 
difficult  to  be  investigated,  and  which  are  of  greater  import 
ance  in  a  speculative  point  of  view  than  in  the  aspect  of  a  living 
faith."4  But  the  formula  held  its  place  in  the  Latin  Church; 

1  See  p.  290.  8  Leo's  words  are,  Qui  de  Utroque 

2  See  the  passages  in  Pearson  On     processit. 

the  Creed,  Art.  VIII.,  pp.  492,  493,  4  Hagenbach,  Hist.  Doct.,  p.  169. 

notes  (Bohn's  edn.). 
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and  in  867,  in  a  Council  of  Eastern  bishops  convened  by  Photius, 

s.hi  m        Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  the  pope  was  solemnly 

between  East    excommunicated,  the  Western  Church  being  charged 

and  West.      ^^    severai    grave    departures    from    the    Faith, 

especially  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  shown  in  their 

corruption  of  the  Nicaeno-Constantinopolitan  Creed.1     From  this 

time  the  breach  became  irreparable,  being  only  widened  by  well- 

meant  attempts  at  compromise.2 


1  The  word  used  by  Photius   is,  (eKTopeucrat),  in  the  words  of  Bishop 

y-fiffavTes,      "propounding     a  Westcott,    "may  in  itself  either  de- 

novelty."  scribe  proceeding  from  a  source,   or 

2  Thus,  at  one  stage  in  the  con-  proceeding  on  a  mission"  ;  and  that 
troversy,  it  was  proposed  to  adopt  the  "  the  use  of  the  preposition  (irapd,  not 
phrase,     "procedens     ex    Patre    per  e/c)  seems  to  show  decisively  that  the 
Filium."     Were  the  present  a  theo-  reference  is  to  the  temporal  mission 
logical  treatise,  it  might  be  remarked  of  the   Holy  Spirit,   and  not  to  the 
that    "  proceedeth  "   in  John  xv.  26  eternal  Procession." 
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CHAPTER  V. 
LOCAL  CONTROVERSIES. 
§   I.  THE  DONATIST  SCHISM. 

r.  TN  addition  to  the  great  theological  controversies  sketched 
in  preceding  chapters,  there  were  others,  contempo- 
Ecdesiastical  raneous  with  them — mainly  local  in  their  character, 
Controversies.  but  yet  of  service  to  the  whole  Church  by  illustrating 
principles  of  general  application.  Some  of  these  discussions 
related  to  doctrine,  but  more  of  them  to  ecclesiastical  usages  and 
regulations,  on  which  they  shed  most  instructive  light.  In  con 
sidering  the  most  notable  among  them,  it  is  important  to  keep  in 
mind  the  caution  already  given * — that  we  hear  of  the  opponents  of 
established  order  mainly  through  their  enemies,  and  that  what  is 
stigmatized  as  "heresy,"  even  by  Church  Councils,  may  have 
been  but  the  endeavour,  however  blind  and  wayward  in  some  of 
its  aspects,  after  a  more  consistent  and  spiritual  Christianity.  The 
history  too  plainly  shows  how  far  the  Church  had  in  many 
respects  departed  from  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  primitive 
faith. 

2.  First  in  time,  as  in  importance,  was  the  DONATIST  SCHISM  of 

Rise  of       North  Africa.     This   was   the   outcome   of  a  per- 

Donatism.     secuting  age,  although  the  principles  involved  were 

not  at   first   readily  seen,  and   the  controversy   was   not  at  its 

height   until   long   afterwards.     In   many  respects   it  resembled 

the  Novatianist  discussions  of  the  third  century.2     Its  immediate 

occasion   was   the    charge   brought    against    Mensurius,    bishop 

of  Carthage,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth   century,  of  having 

1  Seep.  168.  a  Seep.  179. 
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practised  evasion  in  regard  to  the  surrender  of  the  sacred  books 
to  Diocletian's  inquisitors.  The  bishop  had,  it  was  alleged,  sub 
stituted  some  heretical  writings,  allowing  himself  to  be  regarded 
as  a  traditor  when  he  was  only  a  deceiver.  Moreover,  he  had 
discountenanced  as  fanatical  the  prevalent  zeal  for  martyrdom, 
aggravating  by  his  disapproval  the  sufferings  of  Christian  con 
fessors.  In  the  lifetime  of  Mensurius,  no  action  was  taken  on 
these  charges,  but  on  the  appointment  of  his  successor,  Caecilian, 
his  archdeacon  and  sworn  friend,  the  smouldering  flame  broke 
out.  Caecilian  was  accused  of  having  himself  been  a  traditor ; 
his  ordination,  it  was  said,  was  hurried  and  irregular — Felix  of 
Aptunga,  himself  a  suspected  traditor,  having  conducted  it  with 
out  the  presence  of  other  bishops.  A  wealthy  lady,  Lucilla,  who 
had  been  reproved  by  Mensurius  for  superstitious  practices, 
fomented  the  opposition ;  and  one  Majorinus,  a  member  of 
her  household,  was  elected  bishop  by  the  recusants.  The  rival 
Appeals  to  parties  appealed  to  the  newly-appointed  emperor 

Constantine.  Constantine,  who  by  advice  of  Melchiades,  bishop 
of  Rome,  and  threa  other  prelates,  confirmed  the  appointment  of 
Caecilian  (A.D.  313).  This,  it  may  be  noticed,  was  the  first 
instance  of  imperial  intervention  in  Church  disputes.  A  synod 
of  thirty-three  bishops  met  at  Aries  in  the  following  year,  Silvester 
having  succeeded  Melchiades,  and  confirmed  the  previous 
decision,  resolving  also  against  the  repetition  of  baptism,  in 
opposition  to  the  decision  of  Cyprian  and  the  Carthaginian  Synod 
of  256,1  affirming  the  validity  of  that  sacrament,  by  whomsoever 
administered,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

3.  Majorinus  died  in  315,  and  was  succeeded  by  Donatus2 
Principles  of   "  tne  Great,"  as  his  admiring  followers  called  him, 

Donatism.  from  whom  the  dissident  community  received  its 
name  ("  pars  Donati ").  Constantine  in  vain  essayed  conciliatory 
measures,  enjoining  forbearance  on  Caecilian.  This  Donatus 

1  See  p.  183.  the  earlier  stage  of  the  conflict.     This 

2  There    was    another    Donatus,      has   occasionally   led    to   some    con- 
bishop  of  Casse  Nigrse,  prominent  in      fusion. 
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would  not  brook.  "What  have  we  to  do,"  he  replied  to  the 
Emperor,  "with  your  fool  of  a  bishop?"  The  fierce  African 
temperament  showed  itself  both  in  words  and  in  deeds. 

From  Carthage  the  division  spread  to  other  towns  and  districts ; 
and  notwithstanding  adverse  decrees  of  synods,  and  the  general 
poverty  of  the  Donatists,  the  sect  so  largely  increased  that  in 
fifteen  years  (A.D.  330)  they  held  a  synod  of  their  own,  attended 
by  two  hundred  and  seventy  bishops.  Their  position  was  un 
compromising.  Passing  from  the  personal  question  which  had 
directed  their  early  movements,  they  formulated  their  principles 
in  a  two-fold  form  :  first,  that  the  true  Church  must  be  kept  pure 
from  all  unworthy  membership — for  instance,  that  no  traditor  of 
past  days  should  be  suffered  to  hold  office  in  the  Christian  society ; 
and  secondly,  that  the  validity  of  Christian  rites  depended  on  the 
personal  character  of  the  administrator — for,  they  asked,  "  How 
can  a  man  who  has  not  grace  impart  it  to  others  ?  "  Hence  they 
rebaptized  all  who  came  to  them  from  the  dominant  Church. 

4.  Constans,  on  succeeding  Constantine  as  Emperor  of  the 
Efforts  at  West,  at  ^rst  attempted  to  deal  sternly  with  the 
repression  by  separatists,  commanding  them  to  return  to  the 
Constans.  catholic  communion ;  and  afterwards  repeatedly 
endeavoured  to  conciliate  them  by  the  offer  of  liberal  gifts.  But 
these  were  indignantly  refused.  To  the  imperial  commissioner, 
who  held  out  to  them  the  alternative  of  receiving  these  gifts,  or  being 
expelled  from  their  churches,  Donatus  replied,  "  What  have  we 
to  do  with  the  Emperor  ?  "  enunciating  thus  a  larger  principle  than 
he  himself  probably  realized.  Force  was  now  employed  for  their 
dispossession.  Several  were  slain  in  stubborn  resistance,  and 
their  graves  became  pulpits  from  which  to  exhort  to  constancy. 

Unhappily,  on  the  fringe  of  the  Donatist  community,  as  too 

often   happens  when   authority  is   defied,  there   arose  a  motley 

fanatic  band,  with  a  large  mingling  of  desperadoes,  who,  under 

The  Circtim-    the  name  of  rircumcellions  (from  cella,   "  cottage  "), 

cellions.  traversed  the  country  districts,  carrying  terror  every 
where—  arousin?  slaves  against  their  masters,  debtors  against  their 
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creditors,  slaying  and  being  slain  with  equal  fanatical  frenzy. 
For  a  time  the  bloodshed  was  frightful;  nor  did  the  represent 
atives  of  law  and  order  always  discriminate  between  the  Donatist 
teachers  and  these  violent  perverters  of  their  doctrines.  Donatus 
himself  was  banished,  and  died  in  exile. 

5.  On  the  accession  of  Julian  (361)  the  Donatists  were  per- 
Julian  restores  mitted  to  return  to  their  posts,  and  exultingly  re- 
the  Donatists.  entered  their  churches.  Regarding  the  very  buildings 
and  furniture  as  desecrated  by  their  late  occupants,  they  scraped 
the  floors,  washed  the  walls,  flung  away  the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary, 
tore  the  vestments  in  pieces,  and  cast  the  very  bread  and  wine 
upon  the  ground  outside.  So,  at  least,  their  opponents  relate. 
What  is  certain  is,  that  they  rebaptized  those  who  had  meantime 
become  members  of  the  rival  communions,  and  reordained  their 
clergy.  For  a  while  they  were  let  alone,  but  Gratian,  in  378, 
issued  an  edict,  again  depriving  them  of  their  churches.  This 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  generally  carried  out  where  they 
maintained  order  and  quietness  in  their  proceedings ;  and  for  a 
long  time  the  "separatist"  and  ''catholic"  churches  in  North 
Africa  existed  side  by  side,  although  with  occasional  vehement 
controversies,  and  frequent  interference  of  the  secular  arm. 

Parmenian,  who  succeeded  Donatus  as  bishop  of  the  sect  in 
Parmenian  Carthage,  was  an  able,  fair-minded  man,  under 
and  Optatus.  whose  administration  the  conflict  was  carried  on — 
for  the  most  part,  with  sober  reasoning.  In  an  elaborate  work, 
now  lost,  he  argued  powerfully  for  the  purity  of  the  Church  from 
the  Donatist  point  of  view.  A  reply,  still  extant,  from  which  the 
main  points  of  Parmenian's  treatise  may  be  gathered,  was  written 
by  Optatus,  bishop  of  Milevi,  in  Numidia.  The  points  discussed 
were  mainly  the  two  before  mentioned  :  Optatus  maintaining 
that  the  efficacy  of  Christian  ordinances  was  independent  of  the 
character  of  the  administrator  or  recipient ;  and  that  the  Church 
— by  which  he  meant  the  visible  Church — consists  of  good  and 
bad  alike,  between  whom  it  is  not  for  us  to  discriminate.  The 
question  is,  indeed,  perennial ;  how  far  a  Church,  by  the  tolerance 
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of  unworthy  members,  loses  the  attributes  of  purity  and  catholicity. 

Augustine      ^he  Pomt  was  afterwards  taken  up  by  Augustine, 
writes  against  and    copiously    argued    out — in    treatises,    letters, 

Donatism.      sermons>   and    even    poetry<i      « The   baptism   we 

administer,"  he  maintains,  "is  not  ours,  but  Christ's.  The 
administrator  is  but  the  instrument :  his  personal  character  does 
not  affect  the  reality  of  the  gift."  It  is  in  the  great  Father's 
writings  that  the  definite  idea  of  One  Catholic  (visible)  Church 
first  comes  out  in  full  prominence.  "  The  field  is  the  world  ; " 
"  Let  both  (wheat  and  '  tares ')  grow  together  till  the  harvest ; " 
and  "  the  net  gathered  of  every  kind — both  bad  and  good  ;  "  are 
among  the  texts  that  Augustine  quotes.  And  to  the  Donatists, 
claiming  to  be  the  one  true  and  incorrupt  Church,  he  says,  "How 
can  you  in  Africa,  a  little  corner  of  the  empire,  claim  to  be  the 
Church  Universal  ?  "  Their  effrontery,  in  setting  themselves  up 
against  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world,  was  held  at  once  to 
invalidate  their  claim. 

6.  Meanwhile  the  dissensions  that  broke  out  among  the 
Internal  Donatists  themselves  greatly  enfeebled  their  moral 
Dissensions,  influence.  On  the  death  of  Parmenian  (392)  his 
successor  Pirmian,  by  the  excommunication  of  a  deacon,  Maxim- 
inian,  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  a  party  in  the  sect,  who,  in 
a  synod  of  Donatist  bishops,  deposed  him  and  elected  Maximinian 
in  his  place.  Nothing  daunted,  Pirmian  convened  a  larger  synod, 
and  deposed  Maximinian.  For  a  time  there  were  thus  two 
Donatist  communities  in  Carthage,  side  by  side.  Other  disputes 
arose,  leading  to  successive  separations,  notably  that  which  made 
the  "  Rogatians  "  for  awhile  a  distinct  sect,  although  consisting  of 
only  ten  or  eleven  congregations. 

One  man,  Tychonius,  on  the  Donatist  side,  stands  out  in  these 

1  Homines  multum  superbi,  qui  justos  se  dicunt  esse 
Sic  fecerunt  scissuram,  et  altare  contra  altare 
Diabolo  se  tradiderunt  cum  pugnant  de  traditione, 
Et  crimen  quod  commiserunt  in  alios  volunt  transferre,  etc.,  etc. 

The  reader  will  probably  have  had     ine  hints  that  the  Donatists  themselves 
enough  !  In  the  latter  couplet,  August-     had  been  tradz  fores. 
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discussions  as  an  advocate  of  the  belief  that  "  the  Body  of  Christ 
Tychonius.  is  not  necessarily  one  outward  visible  organization." 
Donatists  repudiated  him  because  he  did  not  unchurch  the 
Catholics ;  Catholics  would  have  none  of  him,  because  he  did  not 
unchurch  the  Donatists.  But  perhaps  he  better  understood  than 
either  what  the  Master  meant  by  saying,  "There  shall  be  one 
flock  (not  '  one  fold ')  and  one  Shepherd." 

7.  In  the  year  41 1,  at  the  instance  of  the  Emperor  Honorius, 
Conference  at  a  memorable  three  days'  conference  was  held  at 
Carthage,^.  Carthage,  attended  by  two  hundred  and  eighty-six 
Catholic  bishops,  and  two  hundred  and  seventy  of  their  opponents. 
Marcellinus,  the  imperial  commissioner,  presided.  Seven  speakers 
were  chosen  on  each  side,  the  foremost  being  Augustine  for  the 
Catholics,  and  Petilian,  Donatist  bishop  of  Cirta,  for  the  Donatists. 
Marcellinus  declared  the  Donatists  vanquished ;  and  the  result  of 
the  conference  was  a  revival  of  persecution.  Augustine  himself, 
who  had  hitherto  appeared  as  tolerant  and  just,  now  advocated 
coercive  measures,  misapplying  the  text,  "Compel  them  to  come 
in,"  and  asserting  that  punishment  in  their  case  was  not  martyr 
dom.1  Donatists  were  forbidden  by  imperial  edict  to  hold  any 
religious  assembly,  and  were  required  to  hand  over  their  churches 
to  the  dominant  party.  In  the  next  year  Honorius  issued  a  still 
more  stringent  enactment,  imposing  heavy  fines  on  those  who 
remained  contumacious,  and  banishing  their  bishops.  In  414  he 
further  ordered  that  Donatists  should  be  deprived  of  all  civil 
rights,  and  forbade  them,  on  pain  of  death,  to  assemble  for 
worship.  Against  this  last  clause  of  the  Imperial  decree,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  record  that  Augustine  protested. 

The  movement  now  died  out.     In  a  very  few  years,  the  invasion 

Extinction  of  of  the  Arian  Goths  extinguished  all  these  differences  ; 

Donatism.      ancj    oniy   a   feeble   congregation    here   and    there 

survived  up  to  the  sixth  century,  to  tell  of  a  controversy  which 

once  had  rent  the  African  Churches  asunder. 

1  "  Non  pcena  sed  causa  quoe  facit    venient  maxim  for  persecutors  in  every 
martyrem." — Epist.    xciii.       A    con-     age. 
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2.    PRISCILLIANISM. 


1.  Forms  of    Manichseism   still  attracted  speculative   minds. 
About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  travellers  from  the  East 
into  Spain  made  many  converts  to  the  doctrine;  among  whom 

Priscillian,     was    Priscillian,    a   wealthy    layman,    cultured    and 
c*r-  375-       eloquent.      He   embraced   the    mystic   tenets   with 
ardour,  formed  them  into  a  system  of  his  own,  and  gained  many 
adherents,  whom  he  organized  into  a  society. 

To  give   an   intelligible  account   of  a  system   so  alien   from 

His  System,  modern  thought  as  that  of  Priscillian  is  not  easy, 
especially  since  the  chief  material  is  supplied  by  the  stric 
tures  of  opponents,  and  the  formulated  anathemas  of  hostile 
synods.  Broadly  speaking,  Priscillianism  combined  several 
features  of  Gnostic  and  Manichaean  speculation.  The  Trinity 
was  regarded  as  one  of  manifestation  only  ;  the  souls  of  men  and 
the  angels  being  emanations  from  the  Divine  substance.  Chaos 
and  Darkness  were  eternal,  and  from  them  proceeded  evil  spirits 
and  matter  generally.  Hence  the  body  was  essentially  evil,  its 
union  with  the  soul  being  a  punishment  for  pre-natal  sin ;  matri 
mony  was  a  degradation,  the  eating  of  flesh  unlawful,  asceticism 
the  ground  and  condition  of  all  virtue.  The  human  nature  of 
Christ  was  an  illusion ;  hence  Christmas  and  Sundays  were  to  be 
observed  with  fasting.  Scripture  was  to  be  interpreted  allegor- 
ically.  The  planets  and  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  were  the  rulers 
of  human  life.  Other  articles  of  belief  are  alleged  against  the 
sect,  in  which  Oriental  Theosophy,  baldly  translated  into  Western 
forms  of  speech,  appears  doubly  inexplicable.  Nevertheless,  the 
doctrine  spread  rapidly  through  Spain  and  Aquitaine. 

2.  When   Priscillian   began   to   number   bishops   among   his 
Synod  at      converts,  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  took  the  alarm, 

Saragossa,  380.  and  an  animated  controversy  broke  out  in  Southern 
Spain.  Two  bishops,  Instantius  and  Salvianus,  espoused  the 

1  To  be  distinguished  from  the  doctrines  of  Priscilla  the  Montanist,  p.  178. 
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cause  of  Priscillian  ;  Hyginus,  bishop  of  Cordova,  and  Idatius  of 
Emerita  (Merida)  took  the  lead  in  opposition.  A  numerously- 
attended  synod  at  Caesar-Augusta  (Saragossa)  condemned  the 
Priscillianists  in  their  absence,  and  excommunicated  the  two 
bishops,  with  Priscillian  himself,  and  Helpidius,  who  had  been 
his  helper.  It  is  observable  that  the  canons  of  this  synod  are 
mainly  directed  against  "  conventicles  " — unauthorized  associ 
ations,  and  religious  meetings  held  without  Church  sanction. 
"  No  one,"  it  was  enacted,  "  shall  on  his  own  authority  declare 
Excom-  himself  a  teacher."  Hyginus,  who  had  first  called 
mnnications.  attention  to  the  Priscillianist  doctrines,  was  judged 
to  have  been  unduly  lax  in  his  protest,  and  was  himself  excom 
municated  !  Another  bishop,  Ithacius,  of  Ossonaba,  eagerly 
joined  Idatius  in  the  work  of  persecution. 

3.  The  defiant  reply  of  the  Priscillianist  party  was  to  consecrate 
Appeal  to  the    Priscillian   bishop  of  Avila,  by  the  hands  of  his  two 

Emperor.  episcopal  adherents.  His  opponents  now  appealed 
to  the  secular  authority.  The  Emperor  Gratian  confirmed  the 
Saragossan  decrees,  ordered  the  Priscillianists  to  be  excluded  from 
the  churches,  and,  if  persisting  in  contumacy,  to  be  driven  into 
exile.  Priscillian,  with  his  two  brother-bishops,  hereupon  under 
took  a  journey  into  Italy,  to  solicit  the  intervention  of  Ambrose 
of  Milan  and  Damasus  of  Rome.  The  incidents  of  their  long 
journey  are  picturesquely  related  by  the  historian  Sulpicius 
Severus.  At  Bordeaux  they  gained  the  enthusiastic  adherence 
of  Euchrocia,  a  wealthy  widow,  who  accompanied  them  to  Italy. 
On  arriving  in  Rome,  they  were  refused  an  audience  by  Damasus. 
In  the  midst  of  their  futile  endeavours,  Salvianus  died.  Priscil 
lian,  with  Instantius,  proceeded  to  Milan,  where  Ambrose  pro 
nounced  against  them.  Still  they  were  not  altogether  disheartened, 
Priscillianist  and,  by  the  influence,  it  is  said,  of  Priscillian's 
Success.  wealth,  they  so  gained  over  the  court  officials  that 
Gratian  was  induced  to  rescind  his  adverse  decree. 

4.  The  Priscillianists,  restored  to  their  sees  and  churches,  now 
became  the  attacking  party ;  and  the  movement  for  a  time  was 
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popular.     Ithacius   fled   to   Treves,  where   the  prefect  of  Gaul 

Proceedings     warmly   espoused    his  cause.     Further  proceedings 

at  Treves.      were  initiated  on  both  sides,  when  Gratian  was  slain 

near  Lyons  in  a  military  revolt;  Clemens  Maximus,  a  Spaniard  by 

birth,  being  elevated  to  the  throne  of  the  West.     This  event  was 

fatal  to  Priscillianist  hopes.     Maximus  had  recently  professed  the 

Christian  faith,  and  was  anxious  to  gain  favour  with  the  orthodox. 

Maximus  the   At  the  instigation  of  Ithacius,  he  convened  a  synod 

Ustirper.       at    Bordeaux,   which    first    dealt    with    Instantius, 

declaring  his  bishopric  vacant.     Priscillian  took  the  alarm,  and 

prayed  permission  from  the  Emperor  to  be  heard  in  self-defence. 

The  appeal  was  allowed,  and  the  rival   parties  were  summoned 

before   Maximus  at   Treves.     The  venerable  prelate,  Martin  of 

Martin  of     Tours,  now  appeared  upon  the  scene.     Some  epis- 

Tours.        copal  duty  had  called   him   to  visit  Treves,  where 

he  found   these   proceedings   pending,  and  vigorously  protested 

against  them.     On  the  one  hand,  he  implored   Ithacius  not  to 

bring  an  accusation  of  heresy  before  a  secular  court ;  and  on  the 

other,  he  pleaded  with  the  Emperor  to  disallow  all  punishment, 

beyond  ecclesiastical  censure,  for  heterodox  teaching.     In  reply 

to  these  representations,  Maximus  promised  that,  whatever  the 

issue  of  the  trial,  no  blood  should  be  shed — a  pledge  which  he 

did  not  keep.     Ithacius  and  his  supporters  pressed  their  charges, 

cunningly  interweaving  accusations  of  immorality  and  of  magical 

Execution  of    Practices  witn  tne  imputation  of  heresy.     Priscillian 

Priscillian     was   condemned   and    executed,    with   four   of    his 

and  others.     fo]}owerSj    Felicissimus   and    Armenius,   presbyters, 

Latronianus,  an  accomplished  poet,  and  Euchrocia,  the  widow 

from  Bordeaux.     The  deposed  bishop,  Instantius,  was  banished 

for  life  to  the  desolate  Scilly  Islands. 

5.  Such  was  the  first  instance  of  the  infliction  of  death  for 
heresy.1     Events  had  been  for  some  time  tending  to  this  atrocious 

1  The  severe  measures  taken  against     natists  were  regarded  as  schismatics, 
the  Donatists  (see  p.  331)  were  based     never  as  heretics, 
on  quite  different  grounds.     The  Do- 
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fiction  of      confiscation,  imprisonment,  and  capital  punishment 
Death  for      as  the  jast  resort.     But  these  laws  had  been  merci 


consummation.      The    Emperor    Theodosius    had   issued   stern 
.       enactments  against  Arianism,  threatening  banishment, 

[l  flC  flFSt  t1tm 

of 
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fully  interpreted  ;  and  the  infamy  of  being  the  first 
professedly  Christian  ruler  to  send  heretics  to  the  scaffold  was 
reserved  for  Clemens  Maximus,  prompted  by  the  bishop  Ithacius. 
The  place  was  Treves,  the  year  385.  Martin,  who  at  the  time 
was  absent  on  his  episcopal  duties  at  Tours,  again  sternly  pro 
tested,  refusing  communion  with  those  who  had  abetted  the 
persecution.  It  is  to  the  honour  of  the  Roman  bishop  Siricius 
that  he  distinctly  approved  this  refusal,  many  of  the  Western  pre 
lates  concurring.  On  a  second  visit  to  Treves,  however,  two 
years  afterwards,  Martin  was  induced,  though  reluctantly,  to 
adopt  a  more  tolerant  policy,  as  a  condition  of  the  Emperor's 
cessation  from  further  proceedings,  already  initiated  against  the 
Priscillianists.1 

The  followers  of  Priscillian  honoured  him  as  a  martyr,  and 

End  of     sufficient   reason  was  soon  found    for  deposing  the 

Priscil-      arch-persecutor,  Ithacius,  from  his  see.    The  sect  con- 

hamsm.     tjnue(j  jn   jts  separation  from   the  general  Christian 

community  for  a  generation  longer  ;   the  latest  references  to  it, 

as  an  existing  heretical  body,  being  in  the  Acts  of  the  Toledo 

Synod  of  447,  where  the  Priscillianist  doctrines  are  condemned, 

in  seventeen  articles,  reaffirmed  in  a  more  emphatic  form  by  a 

synod  held  at  Braga  in  Galicia,  563. 

1  It  is  said  that  on  his  return  home  The  biography  of  Martin,  by  Sulpicius 

afterwards,  Martin  met  an  angel  in  a  Severus,    abounding    in    marvel    and 

wood,  and  submitted  the  case  to  him.  miracle,  states  that  from  this  time  the 

The  angel  replied  that  under  the  cir-  saint's    thaumaturgic  -  power   sensibly 

cumstances  he  had  done  rightly,  but  decreased. 
that  he  must  be  more  strict  in  future. 
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§  3.  REACTIONS:  AERIUS,  JOVINIAN,  VIGILANTIUS. 

1.  The  growing  corruptions  of  the  Church  are  instructively 

marked  by  a  succession  of  protests  made  at  all  risks 
Protests  J  1 

against  grow-  by  indignant  would-be  reformers.    The  names  of  these 
mgcorrup-  Drave  men  have  indeed  for  the  most  part  perished, 
engulfed    in   the   rising   tide   of   ceremonialism   and 
superstition.     A  few,  however,  remain,  preserved  by  opponents,1 
who,  amid  exaggeration  and  misrepresentations,  give  unconscious 
testimony  to  the  growth  of  error  in  the  Christian  community,  as 
well  as  to  the  insight  and  zeal  of  those   who  ineffectually  en 
deavoured  to  arrest  the  downward  course. 

2.  One   of  the   earliest   of   these   protesters    was   Aerius,    a 
Aerhts.      presbyter  of   Sebasteia  in  Pontus.     Epiphanius  enu 
merates  his  heresies  in  the  seventy-fifth  chapter  of  the  Panarion. 
Aerius,  it  appears,  maintained  in  the  first  place  that  in  apostolic 
times  there  was  no  distinction  between  bishops  and  presbyters ; 2 
secondly,  that  prayers  and  offerings  for  the  dead  were  useless 
and  misleading;  thirdly,  that  the  imposition  of  stated  fasts  was 
an  encroachment  upon  Christian  freedom ;  and  lastly,  that  the 
observance   of   Easter,  as  practised  by  the  Armenian  churches 
(apparently  by  the  slaying  of  a  lamb  and  the  Paschal  meal),  was 
an  unjustifiable  return  to  Judaism.     For  these  attacks  upon  pre 
vailing  Church  rule  and  order,  Aerius  was  excommunicated  with 
his  followers ;  and  for  a  time  the  Aerians  formed  a  separate  sect, 
with  community  of  goods.     Driven  from  the  churches,  they  were 
compelled  to  worship  in  the  fields  or  on  mountain  sides ;   "  in 
caves  and  dens  of  the  earth."     Gradually,  proscribed  on  all  sides, 
the  sect  died  away.     They  had  come  into  the  world  too  soon. 

It  may  be  true,  as  alleged,  that  one  cause  of  the  secession  had 
been  the  appointment  of  Eustathius  to  the  bishopric  of  Sebasteia, 
for  which  Aerius  also  had  been  a  candidate.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it 
was  for  " heresies"  such  as  the  above-mentioned  that  he  was  cast 

1  Compare  p.  168.  honour,  one  dignity"  (/Ja  ra|is,  ,ufa 

2  "  One  order,"   he    says,    "  one     TI/^,  \v  at'ic 
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out  by  the  churches  of  Pontus,  and  held  up  by  Epiphanius  to  the 
odium  of  succeeding  ages. 

3.  Jovinian,  an  Italian  monk  in  the  days  of  Siricius,  was  bold 
Jovinian.  enough  (about  388)  to  attack  the  popular  doctrine 
respecting  virginity  and  fasting.  He  taught  that  married  life  was 
as  holy  a  state  as  celibacy,  and  that  it  was  as  well-pleasing  to  God 
to  eat  one's  food  with  thankfulness  as  to  fast.  Connected  with 
these  views  was  the  denial  of  Mary's  perpetual  virginity,  a 
"  developed  "  doctrine  generally  held  by  the  Church  of  the  fourth 
century.1  Jovinian  also  maintained  a  doctrine  of  "final  perse 
verance" — "that  all  who  with  full  faith  were  born  again  in 
baptism  could  not  be  overcome  by  the  devil " — and  taught  the 
equality  of  rewards  in  future  blessedness.  With  all  this,  he  is 
said  to  have  exchanged  his  former  asceticism  for  a  luxurious  life, 
and  to  have  persuaded  several  consecrated  virgins  to  enter  the 
marriage  state.  "  What ! "  he  said,  "  would  you  be  better  than 
Sarah,  Hannah,  Susanna,  and  many  other  holy  women  in  the 
Bible?" 

4.  At  the  instigation  of  his  chief  opponent,  one  Pammachius, 

a  synod   was  called  by  Siricius   (about   390),   which 
by         denounced    the    teachings     of    Jovinian,     and    ex- 

Sy nod  ana    COmmunicated    him    with    his    adherents.       Tovinian 
£L  niperor. 

appealed  to  the  Emperor  Theodosius ;  but  Ambrose 

of   Milan,    to   whom   the  matter   was    referred,    confirmed    the 
Roman  condemnation. 

The  only  other  notice  that  we  have  of  Jovinian  represents 
him  as  living  an  obscure  country  life — as  Jerome  puts  it — 
"among  pigs  and  peasants." 

5.  Another  name  distinguished  in  the  struggle  against  error 
Vigilantius,  and  superstition  is   that    of   Vigilantius,    a    Spanish 

dr.  400.     presbyter,  and  for    a   time   a  guest  and   companion 

1  Clement  of  Alexandria   (Strom.  ment  champion  (Contra  Helvidiuni}. 
vii.)  mentions  it  doubtfully — "as  some  Helvidius  was  a  Roman  layman,  con- 
say."      Tertullian    evidently   did   not  temporary  with  Jovinian. 
hold    it.      Jerome    became    its  vehe- 
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of  Jerome  at  Bethlehem.  In  Palestine,  the  acute  and  brilliant 
Spaniard  took  note  of  many  things;  and,  returning  home,  he  wrote 
a  treatise,  known  to  us  only  through  Jerome's  quotations,  against 
the  practices  which  were  fast  gaining  ground,  exposing  them  with 
merciless  logic  and  not  a  little  sarcasm.  Among  these  practices 
Usages  ne  enumerates  the  honour  paid  to  martyrs  and  their 
condemned,  relics,  ridiculing  the  miracles  said  to  be  wrought  at 
their  tombs;  with  the  customs  of  burning  candles  in  the  day 
time  in  their  honour — "copies,"  he  remarks,  "from  the  super 
stition  of  the  Pagans."  He  denied  the  efficacy  of  invocations  to 
departed  saints,  condemned  the  numerous  fasts  enjoined  upon  the 
faithful,  and  maintained  that  both  clerical  celibacy  and  monastic 
retirement  were  cowardly  evasions  of  responsibility.  He  also 
sharply  criticized  the  habit  of  sending  alms  to  Jerusalem,  which, 
he  argued,  would  be  better  spent  in  relieving  the  destitute  nearer 
home. 

6.  The  book  of  Vigilantius  was  sent  to  Jerome,  who  wrote 
Reply  of  a  repty>  °r  rather  a  philippic,  characterized  by  even 
Jerome.  more  than  his  usual  acrimony.1  He  pushes  the 
argument  of  his  former  friend  to  absurd  conclusions.  If  martyrs 
are  not  to  be  honoured,  they  ought  never  to  have  become  martyrs ! 
If  clergy  are  to  be  allowed  to  marry,  bishops  should  refuse 
ordination  until  the  condition  be  fulfilled  !  As  to  the  lighting  of 
candles  in  the  day-time,  it  is  only  an  act  of  simple  piety ;  and  as 
to  the  monastic  life,  is  it  not  better  to  run  away  from  the  battle 
than  to  stay  to  be  beaten?  Then,  in  regard  to  the  sending  of 
alms  to  Jerusalem,  did  not  the  Apostle  Paul  himself  enjoin  it  ? — 
and  so  on.  But  the  arguments  of  Jerome,  such  as  they  are,  soon 
yield  to  invective.  "  There  have  been,"  he  writes,  "  monsters  on 
earth,  centaurs,  sirens,  leviathans,  behemoths.  Gaul  alone  has 
bred  no  monsters,  but  has  abounded  in  brave  and  noble  men. 


1  See  the  letter  in  Canon  Gilly's  of  Claude  of  Turin  400  years  after- 

Vigilantius    and   his    Times,    1844.  wards,    and    with    the    testimony   of 

The    learned    canon     connects    the  the  Vaudois  reformers  in  the  twelfth 

teaching    of    Vigilantius    with    that  century. 
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Then,  on  a  sudden,  there  has  arisen  one  Vigilantius,  who  should 
rather  be  called  Dormitantius,  contending  in  an  impure  spirit 
against  the  Spirit  of  Christ ! "  Vigilantius  was  the  son  of  an 
innkeeper  at  Calagurris,  and  Jerome  repeatedly  harps  upon  this  fact. 
"  Vigilantius,"  he  says,  "adulterates  the  pure  wine;"  he  "philo 
sophizes  in  his  cups ; "  he  fears  lest  "  if  sobriety  and  fasting  should 
gain  ground,  there  would  be  no  more  profit  for  the  taverns." 

Notwithstanding  such  fulminations,  Vigilantius  still  remained  a 
presbyter  in  the  Spanish  Church,  in  the  diocese  of  Barcelona. 
Probably  he  found  it  best,  after  delivering  his  testimony,  to  retire 
into  silence. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  CHURCH   AT  THE   END   OF  THE   SIXTH   CENTURY. 
§   I.   CONDITION   OF  THE   EMPIRE. 

i.  HTHE  first  great  age  of  the  Christian  Church  was  closed  by  the 

pontificate  of  Gregory,  surnamed  the  Great;  fitly  called 

Emperor,    " the   last    of    tne    Fathers."      "John   the    Faster" 

Patnarch    (Jejunator\    patriarch    of    Constantinople,    and    an- 

tagonist  of  Gregory  in  the  matter  of  supremacy,  had 

died  not  long  before ;  and  his  successors,  mostly  the  creatures  of 

the  imperial  court,  have  left  no  name  in  history.    The  Empire  was 

in  the  hands  of  the  wretched  usurper  Phocas,1  who  endeavoured  to 

ingratiate  himself  with  Rome  by  conceding  to  Boniface  III.  the 

supremacy  over  the  Church  universal  (606),  as  well  as  by  afterwards 

handing  over  the  Pantheon  of  Agrippa  to  Boniface  IV.  for  Christian 

uses;   although  indeed  its  dedication  to  the  Virgin  in  place  of 

Cybele,  "mother  of  the  gods,"  was  too  much  in  harmony  with  the 

old  idolatry. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  Column  of  Phocas,  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  ornaments  of  the  Roman  Forum,  was  probably  taken 
from  an  earlier  building,  and  re-erected  where  it  stands  by 
Smaragdus,  Exarch  of  Ravenna,  who  added  the  disgracefully 
servile  inscription  to  the  usurper.  More  servile  still,  and  less 
excusable,  is  the  language  of  Pope  Gregory  in  his  Letters  concern 
ing  Phocas? 

2.  The  northern  tribes  which  had  successfully  overrun  the  Western 

Tjie        Empire  had  either  been  subdued  or  had  abandoned 

Northern    their  "Arian"  semi-heathenism3  for  the  profession  of 

Invaders.    the  Christian  faith<     The  baptism  of  Clovis  (496)  had 

1  See  p.  266.  2  See  Gibbon,  ch.  xlvi,  note  48.  3  See  p.  224. 
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signified  the  adhesion  of  the  Franks  ;  the  Burgundians,  renouncing 
Arianism  in  517,  but  afterwards  relapsing,  were  overcome  by  the 
Franks  in  534,  when  they  were  finally  incorporated  in  the  Frankish 
Empire.  The  Vandals  in  North  Africa  were  subdued  by  Belisarius, 
the  heroic  general  of  Justinian's  armies,  in  534,  and  the  Ostrogoths 
(Eastern  Goths)  of  Italy  and  Sicily  in  543.  The  Lombards  of 
Northern  Italy  had  largely  embraced  the  Nicene  faith  in  590,  and 
their  separate  kingdom  was  to  endure  until  774,  when  it  fell  under 
the  power  of  the  Franks.  In  Spain  the  Visigoths  (Western  Goths) 
continued  Arian  until  their  king  Reccared  avowed  his  conversion 
in  589  ;  and  they  remained  nominally  a  Catholic  people  until  sub 
dued  by  the  Saracenic  hordes  in  711.  Thus  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century  the  whole  of  Western  Europe  had  become  professedly 
orthodox.  The  mission  of  Augustin  to  the  Saxons  has  already 
been  related,1  and  on  November  16,  597  he  was  consecrated  by 
Virgilius,  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  primate  of  Gaul. 

3.  Outlying  regions  of  the  Empire  were  gradually  reached ; 
Outlying  among  the  latest  being  those  inhabited  by  tribes  on 
Regions.  the  Euxine,  in  Colchis,  the  Caucasus,  and  along  the 
northern  shore;  with — hardest  of  all  to  win — the  fierce  and  warlike 
Heruli  on  the  Lower  Danube.  For  a  time  this  tribe  had  penetrated 
further  west ;  and  Odoacer  the  Herulian  held  the  throne  of  Italy 
(from  476)  until  overthrown  by  the  Ostrogoths  under  Theodoric. 
Among  the  principal  sects,  offshoots  from  the  main  body  of  the 
Church,  the  Nestorians  not  only  maintained  their  ground  in  Syria 
and  Persia,2  but  diffused  their  doctrines  as  far  as  Arabia,  India 
and  the  Farther  East.  Their  school  at  Nisibis  in  Mesopotamia 
was  distinguished  above  all  other  theological  institutions  of  the 
sixth  century.  The  Monophysites  continued  to  wield  great  in 
fluence  in  Alexandria,  from  which  place  they  spread  their  doctrines 
through  Arabia,  Nubia  and  Abyssinia.  They  were  also  strong  in 
Armenia.  One  Jacobus  Baradaeus,  the  "Beggar  Monk,"  after 
wards  bishop  of  Edessa  (541),  had  espoused  the  opinions  of 

1  See  p.  225.  «  See  p.  295. 
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Eutyches  with  so  much  zeal  that  the  Monophysites  received  the 
name  of  Jacobites,  by  which  they  are  still  known. 

4.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  descendants  of  the 

Results  of  northern  tribes,  so  soon  as  they  accepted  the  orthodox 

inter-       doctrine,   mingled,    with   more    or    less    of    friction, 

nng  mg.    w-tk  ^  original  inhabitants  of  the  countries  where 

they   had    settled.      Their    credulity    and    ignorance,   however, 

caused  a  too  ready  reception  of  the  superstitions  which  had  been 

engrafted  on   the  Christian  doctrine,  and  the  consequence  was 

a  decline  in  faith  and  morals.     What  the  barbarians  learned  from 

the  nations  that  they  subdued  was  often  counterbalanced  by  the 

influences  which  their  own  paganism  in  turn  exerted.     The  acts  of 

many  synods  testify  how  gross  were  the  evils  that  invaded  the 

Church  from  this  cause,  and  how  elementary  the  principles   of 

morality  that  it  was  found  needful  to  inculcate. 


§  2.    ORGANIZATION   OF   THE   CHURCH. 

I.  The  three  great  Patriarchates,  Constantinople,  Alexandria 
Tfo        and   Antioch,  still  constituted  the  main  division  of 
Patriarch-   the  Eastern  Church.     With  these,  Jerusalem  also  had 
a  place  as  the  Holy  City,  though  with  scarcely  co 
ordinate  dignity.    Rome  in  the  West  was  pre-eminent,  its  Patriarch 
being  now  universally  known  as  Pope ;  although  in  places  remote 
from  the  centre,  as  Spain,  Gaul  and  Germany,  her  jurisdiction  was 
often  contested.     But  papal  ambition  restlessly  sought  a  wider 
scope,  and,  at  least  from  the  time  of  Leo  the  Great,  strove  to 
establish  a  universal  spiritual  sovereignty.    The  century  and  a  half 
Claims  of  that  separated  Leo  from  Gregory  the  First  was  a  time 
Rome.      of  reiterated  assertion  of  this  claim,  and  of  more  or 
less   energetic   repudiation    of    it   on  the   part   of    the   Eastern 
Churches.      The   Monophysite   controversy,   as   already   noted,1 
furnished  the  theological  ground ;  but  Rome  cared  more  for  power 

1  See  p.  298. 
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than  for  theology ;  and  the  struggle  was  really  for  mastery.  As 
yet,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  there  was  no  assertion  of  infallibility 
on  either  side. 

At  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (A.D.  451)  the  Roman  legates,  as 
representatives  of  Leo,  presided  jointly  with  Anatolius,  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  twenty-eighth  canon  of  the 
Council  ordained  that  the  two  cities  should  have  ecclesiastical 
pre-eminence  above  all  others.  Constantinople,  the  "  Nova 
Roma,"  was  declared  to  be  next  to  the  elder  Imperial  Rome 
in  ecclesiastical  matters.  Such  an  enactment,  however,  left  the 
two  Churches  free  to  struggle  for  pre-eminence.  This  the  Roman 
legates  clearly  saw,  and  accordingly  protested  against  the  canon, 
which,  as  it  happened,  had  been  passed  in  their  absence.  They 
had,  however,  to  accept  it  for  a  time,  and  the  contest  was  brought 
to  a  climax  forty  years  after  Leo's  time,  in  connection  with  the 
controversy  over  the  alleged  heresy  of  Peter  Mongus, 
between  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  Acacius  of  Constantinople 
refused  to  disown  him,  as  Mongus  had  signed  the 
Henoticon.  This  was  not  enough  for  the  Roman 
bishops,  Simplicius  and  his  successor  Felix  III.,  the  latter  of 
whom,  through  a  synod  called  for  the  purpose,  formally  excom 
municated  Acacius,  and  pronounced  sentence  of  deposition. 
Acacius  took  no  notice,  except  by  removing  the  name  of  Felix 
from  the  diptych1  in  the  metropolitan  church  at  Constantinople. 
The  schism  between  the  two  Churches,  thus  occasioned,  lasted  for 
five-and-thirty  years,  until  outwardly  healed  through  the  abandon 
ment  of  the  Henoticon  by  the  Emperor  Justin  I.  (518).  This 
was  in  the  time  of  Pope  Hormisdas,  whose  uncompromising 
temper  was  shown  by  his  demand  that  the  name  of  Acacius  and 
of  those  who  had  sided  with  him  should  be  erased  from  the 
diptychs,  involving  a  post-mortem  excommunication.  The  restor 
ation  of  fellowship  between  the  two  Churches  was  thus  a  new 

1  The  diptych  was  a  large  double  leading  bishops  were  inserted,  to- 
memorial  tablet  in  the  church,  in  gether  with  those  of  the  most 
which  the  names  of  patriarchs  and  honoured  of  former  times. 
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triumph  for  Rome ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  reconciliation 
were  but  too  sure  a  presage  of  the  following  and  final  disruption. 
2.  The   most  serious  check  to  the   Roman  ascendency  was 
due  to  the  cowardice  and  falseness  of  the  unworthy  Vigilius,  who 

Pontificate  of  nad  been  promoted  to  the  Roman  see  through  th.2 
Vigilius.  influence  of  the  Empress  Theodora,  as  already  re 
lated.  In  his  time  the  Churches  of  North  Italy  and  Illyria  declared 
themselves  independent  of  Rome,  and  the  loyalty  of  other  districts 
was  greatly  shaken.  Nor  did  the  immediate  successors  of  Vigilius 
do  much  to  repair  the  breach.  It  was  Gregory  who  restored  the 
fortunes  of  the  Papacy,  and  once  more  established  its  claim  to 
supremacy.  He  failed,  however,  to  induce  the  Illyrian  Churches 
to  condemn  the  Tria  Capitula.  It  has  been  already  noted  that 
when  John  of  Constantinople  assumed  the  title  of  Universal 
Grew  I.  and  Bishop,  the  claim  was  indignantly  repudiated  by 
John  of  Con-  Gregory.  He  terms  it,  indeed,  "  blasphemous,  anti- 

stantmople.  chrjstian  and  diabolical,  by  whomsoever  assumed." 
This  strong  language  would  seem  to  imply  the  renunciation  of  the 
title  on  his  own  part.  Yet  it  is  a  little  doubtful  whether  his 
objection  was  not  really  to  the  assumption  of  the  title  by  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The  case  might  be  different  with  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  !  Yet,  if  he  extended  the  spiritual  sovereignty  of 
the  Roman  see,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  this  was  rather  by  the 
force  of  his  character  and  the  wisdom  of  his  administration  than 
by  any  efforts  for  aggrandizement. 

3.  Gregory,  as  we  have  seen,  was  fitly  called  "  the  last  of  the 

Character  of  Fathers."  Gibbon  notes  that  he  was  the  latest  of 
Gregory.  the  popes  to  receive  the  doubtful  honour  of  canon 
ization.  His  character  was  typical  of  whatever  was  best  in  the 
system,  although  his  pure  life  and  ascetic  morality  were  alloyed 
with  narrowness  and  superstition.  In  Church  administration  he 
was  a  reformer,  correcting  the  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the 
monastic  system,  and  sternly  repressing  the  corrupt  life  of  many  of 
the  clergy.  He  was  courteous  and  generous  :  devoting  a  rich  in 
heritance  to  pious  and  charitable  uses.  His  palace  was  daily  sur- 
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rounded  by  crowds  of  sufferers  of  every  rank  and  station,  to  whom 
he  distributed  impartial  relief.  Energetic  and  indefatigable,  he 
gave  attention  to  every  detail  of  Church  life  and  worship :  the 
Canon  of  the  Mass  was  remodelled  by  him  ;  and  to  this  day  the 
Gregorian  chants  are  heard  in  almost  all  our  cathedrals  and 
churches.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  fanatical  and  credulous. 
Classical  learning  he  despised  ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  ordered 
the  destruction  of  the  Palatine  Library.  His  elaborate  and 
voluminous  expositions  of  Scripture  carry  the  allegorical  method 
to  an  absurd  extreme ;  and  his  many  epistles  show  that  he  was  in 
no  way  superior  to  the  superstitions  of  the  age.1 

4.  The  relations  between  the  Church  and  the  secular  authority 

during  this  period  have  been  indicated  2  by  many  scattered  notices 

Church  and    in    preceding    parts    of    this    work.       The    Roman 

State.  Emperor  had  always,  as  Pontifex  Maximus^  claimed 
control  over  the  national  religion  ;  and,  as  a  survival  from  the 
days  of  heathenism,  this  prerogative  remained  in  Christian  times. 
It  has  been  seen 3  that  Gratian  renounced  the  title,  but  both  he 
and  his  successors  retained  to  a  great  degree  the  functions  that 
it  indicated.  The  manner  of  their  exercise,  however,  largely 
depended  on  the  Emperor's  character  as  well  as  upon  that  of 
the  Church  rulers  for  the  time  being.  When  the  Emperor 
cared  but  little  for  theology,  patriarchs  and  synods  were  un 
checked  in  their  proceedings;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when 

1  The  sketch  of  his  character  given  mility." — Remarks  on  Eccl.  History, 
by  Jortin  is  at  least   one-sided,  and  iv.  403. 
hardly  accurate  throughout.     "  Pope  '2  See  ch.  i.  §  4,  p.  229. 
Gregory     the     Great,     called     Saint  3  See  p.  208.   Constantine  had  put 
Gregory,    was   remarkable   for   many  the   matter   very   neatly.     Sitting    at 
things:  for  exalting  his  own  authority,  table  in  a  company  of  bishops,  he  re- 
for  running  down  human  learning  and  marked,   "  You  are  bishops  in  the  in- 
polite  literature,   for   burning    classic  terior  matters  of  the  Church  (TO>I/  ef<r CD 
authors,  for  patronizing  ignorance  and  rJ?s  e/c/cXrjo-iaj),  I   am  a  bishop  in  the 
stupidity,  for  persecuting  heretics,  for  exterior    matters  (TWV  e'/rrJs)." — Eus. 
flattering  the  most  execrable  princes,  Life  Const.,  iv.   24.     But  it  must  be 
and  for  relating  a  multitude  of  absurd,  added   that   the   distinction    was   not 
monstrous  and  ridiculous  lies,  called  always  observed  by  Constantine's  suc- 
miracles.     He  was  an  ambitious,   in-  cessors. 
solent  prelate,  under  the  mask  of  hu- 
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bishops  were  weak  and  subservient,  they  submissively  deferred 
to  the  secular  power.  The  collisions  of  will  were  indeed  not 
infrequent ;  and  during  many  periods  harmonious  co-operation 
alternated  with  armed  neutrality ;  but,  on  the  whole,  some  practical 
concordat  prevailed,  although  with  occasional  friction. 

The  Code  and  Institutes  of  Justinian  may  be  taken  as  indicat 
ing  the  general  relation  of  the  two  powers.     They  sum  up,  in 
Justinian's     *~act>  tne  Senera^  result  of  two  centuries  of  legislation 
Code,         and  administration.1     The  influence  of  Christianity 
A.D.  529.       on  socja|  an(j  political  life,  first  apparent  in  the  laws 
of  Constantine,  is   now  distinctly  evident.2      No   doubt   it   was 
in    many  respects  far   below   the   Christian   ideal   of  life.     But 
Christian      ^ere  were  already  sown  the  seeds  of  justice,  freedom 
Spirit  in      and  philanthropy.     Slavery  was  not  abolished,  but 
Legislation.     -^  severjtjes   were   greatly  migitated.     Human  life 

was  respected ;  gladiatorial  shows  were  absolutely  proscribed.3 
Family  relations  were  placed  upon  a  nobler  footing ;  the  right 
of  parents  over  children  was  restricted,  and  infanticide  was 
rendered  a  crime.  The  position  of  woman  was  raised.  Laws 
against  seduction  and  other  forms  of  immorality  were  made  more 
severe.  Divorce  was  sternly  limited,  the  prohibition  of  marriage 
between  near  relations  was  extended ;  and  it  is  a  singular  proof 
of  the  ascendency  of  Christian  ideas  that  sponsorship  in  baptism 
was  ranked  with  the  parental  relationship  as  a  bar  to  conjugal 
union. 

5.  Christianity  was  recognized  and  honoured  in  other  ways 
yet  more  direct.  Thus,  from  the  time  of  Constantine,  the  Church 
Privileges  of  naol  been  permitted  to  receive  legacies,  to  hold 
the  Church,  property,  and  to  exercise  the  other  rights  of  a  legal 
corporation.  The  clergy  at  the  same  time  were  exempted  from 
many  public  duties,  especially  from  military  service.  Church 
property  was  also  relieved  from  taxation,  although  the  privilege  was 

1  There  is  an  admirable  summary     of  Latin  Christianity,  Book  III.  c.  v. 
of  these  Institutes,  so  far  as  they  bear  on  2  See  pp.  196,  235/2. 

Church  matters,  in  Milman's  History  3  Compare  p.  196. 
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alternately  granted  and  revoked,  according  to  the  policy  that 
prevailed  for  the  time  being.  Grants  of  money  for  church  build 
ing  and  the  support  of  the  clergy  were  occasionally  made  from  the 
imperial  treasury.  The  disused  heathen  temples  were  also  in 
many  cases  made  over  by  imperial  grant  to  the  service  of  the 
Church.  In  many  places,  specially  in  Rome  and  Alexandria,  the 
ecclesiastical  wealth  thus  became  very  large. 

A  yet  more  important  measure  was  that  of  conferring  legal 
Ecd  siastical  vauc^tv  uPon  ecclesiastical  decisions.  After  the 
Decisions  manner  of  the  Jewish  synagogues,  and  according  to 
legalized.  the  exhortation  of  St.  Paul,  writes  Dr.  Schaff,  "  the 
Christians  were  accustomed  from  the  beginning  to  settle  their 
controversies  before  the  Church,  rather  than  carry  them  before 
heathen  tribunals ; x  and  down  to  the  time  of  Constantine  the 
validity  of  the  bishop's  decision  depended  on  the  voluntary  sub 
mission  of  both  parties.  This  decision  was  now  invested  with  the 
force  of  law,  and  in  spiritual  matters  no  appeal  could  be  taken 
from  it  to  the  civil  court."  Even  a  decree  of  excommunication  was 
sanctioned  by  imperial  law,  and  in  many  cases  a  condemnation  by 
Church  synods  was  followed  by  a  sentence  of  banishment.  The 
principle  was  variously  applied  by  different  emperors  and  rulers, — 
Theodosius  I.  and  Justinian,  for  instance,  maintained  it  strenu 
ously, — and  the  general  result  was  to  make  Church  and  State 
co-ordinate  authorities,  to  the  enormous  aggrandizement  of  the 
ecclesiastical  power  in  subsequent  ages, 

6.  In  return  for  such  recognition,  the  Church  in  turn  became 
in  many  ways  subservient  to  the  rulers  of  the  State.  Dean  Milman 
Imperial     gives  a  succinct  enumeration  of  the  particulars  in 
Church       which    thc  imPerial  control  was  exercised.      "The 
Affairs.       appointment,  the  organization,  the  subordination  of 
the  ecclesiastical,  as  of  the  civil  magistrates  of  the  realm  em 
anated  from,  were  granted,  limited,  prescribed   by  the  supreme 
Emperor.     Excommunication  was  uttered  indeed  by  the  ecclesi- 

1  See  i  Corinthians  vi.  1-6. 
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astics,  but  according  to  the  imperial  laws  and  with  the  imperial 
warrant.  Justinian  deigns  indeed  to  allow  the  canons  of  the 
Church  to  be  of  not  less  authority  than  his  laws ;  but  his  laws 
are  divine,  and  these  divine  laws  all  metropolitans,  bishops  and 
clergy  are  bound  to  obey,  and  if  commanded,  to  publish.  The 
hierarchy  is  regulated  by  his  ordinance.  He  enacts  the  supe 
riority  of  the  metropolitan  over  the  bishop,  of  the  bishop  over 
the  abbot,  of  the  abbot  over  the  monk.  Distinct  imperial  laws 
rule  the  monasteries.  The  law  prescribes  the  ordination  of 
bishops,  the  persons  qualified  for  ordination,  the  whole  form  and 
process  of  that  holy  ceremony." 1  Even  the  restrictions  placed 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  clergy  in  distinction  from  the  community 
in  general,  as  the  prohibition  to  visit  the  theatre,  the  circus,  or  the 
gaming-table,  were  invested  with  the  force  of  law,  the  breach  of 
ecclesiastical  rule  being  punishable  as  a  crime. 

Instances  have  already  been  given  in  these  pages,  of  imperial 
interference  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.2  The  chief  offices  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Church,  especially  in  Rome  and  Constantinople, 
appointments.  were  continually  the  objects  of  court  intrigue,  or 
the  prize  of  subserviency  to  the  ruling  powers.  The  appoint 
ment  of  Anthimus  to  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  and 
that  of  Vigilius  to  the  Roman  popedom, — both  through  the 
influence  of  Theodora,  the  dissolute  consort  of  Justinian, — were 
signal  instances.  In  Rome,  the  barbarian  conquerors  claimed  a 
similar  prerogative.  Thus  the  Herulian  Odoacer3  asserted  the 
right  to  interfere  when  Felix  (A.D.  483)  was  chosen  to  the 
bishopric;  and  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth  intervened  to  place 
Symmachus  in  the  episcopal  chair  against  his  rival  Laurentius. 
Such  claims,  however,  were  often  resisted  by  parties  in  the  Church, 
and  there  was  constant  friction  between  the  civil  and  the  eccle 
siastical  authorities. 

7.  The  frequent  enactments  and  rescripts  against  heretical 
opinions  significantly  illustrate  the  imperial  cognizance  of  matters 

1  History  of  Latin    Christianity,  >2  See  pp.,  327,  331. 

Book  III.  ch.  v.  3  See  p.  302. 
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of  faith.  This  was  more  apparent  under  some  rulers  than  others, 
Proscription  as  tne  Emperor  might  be  more  or  less  theologically- 
of  Heresies.  minded.  But  "  the  ancient  Roman  theory  that  the 
religion  of  the  State  must  be  the  religion  of  the  people,  which 
Christianity  had  broken  to  pieces  by  its  inflexible  resistance,  was 
restored,  in  more  than  its  former  rigour.  The  code  of  Justinian 
confirmed  the  law  of  Theodosius  and  his  successors,  which 
declared  certain  heresies,  as  Manichseism  and  Donatism,  crimes 
against  the  State,  as  affecting  the  common  welfare.  The  offence 
was  punishable  by  confiscation  of  all  property,  and  incompetency 
to  inherit  or  bequeath.  .  .  .  Nearly  thirty  names  of  heretics  are 
recited  in  a  law  of  Theodosius  the  younger,  to  which  were  added, 
in  the  time  of  Justinian,  Nestorians,  Eutychians,  Apollinarians.  .  .  . 
The  Justinian  code,  having  defined  as  heretics  those  who  do  not 
believe  the  Catholic  faith,  declares  such  heretics,  as  well  as 
Pagans,  Jews  and  Samaritans,  incapable  of  holding  civil  and 
military  offices,  except  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  latter  ;  they 
could  attain  to  no  civic  dignity  which  was  held  in  honour,  as  that 
of  the  defensors,  though  such  offices  as  were  burdensome  might  be 
imposed  upon  Jews.  The  assemblies  of  all  heretics  were  for 
bidden,  their  books  were  to  be  collected  and  burned,  and  their 
rites,  baptisms  and  ordinations  forbidden." 1 

To  enactments  such  as  these,  the  natural  corollary  was  found 
Persecution,     in  those  persecutions  for  opinion  which  have  in  suc 
cessive  ages  darkened  and  disgraced  the  history  of  the  Church. 


§  3.    THEOLOGY   AND    WORSHIP. 

i.  At  the  close   of  the  "  Era   of  the  Fathers,"   the   Nicene 
faith,  as  interpreted  at  Chalcedon,  was  generally  acknowledged, 
The  Faith     opponents  branching  off  into  sects  or  being  reduced 
defined.       to  silence.     There  were,  undoubtedly,  in  the  com 
munion  of  the  Church,  many  who  still  sympathized  with  Pelagian, 
Manichoean  or  Origenist  views ;  but  they  no  longer  drew  down 

1  Mil  man's  History  of  Latin  Christianity ',  in  loc.  cit. 
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upon  themselves  the  anathemas  of  synods,  or  attempted  to  form 
separate  organizations.  Only  the  dreary  Monophysite  strife,  with 
the  barren  controversy  for  and  against  the  "Three  Chapters," 
still  lingered  on,  modified  in  the  next  century  into  the  equally 
fruitless  Monothelite  discussions.  The  Filioque 1  already  divided 
East  and  West,  and  was  one  premonition  of  the  coming  schism. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  there  is  great  cause  for  thankfulness 
in  the  fact  that  the  doctrines  of  Atonement  and  Redemption 
had  hitherto  escaped  the  crucible  of  the  Councils.  Had  these 
doctrines  been  subjected  to  the  analysis  of  Eastern  metaphysicians, 
or  to  the  hard  legal  formulae  of  the  West,  the  process  would  too 
probably  have  issued  in  dogmatic  declarations  as  remote  from  the 
unsophisticated  understanding  as  those  of  Ephesus  and  Con 
stantinople.  As  it  was,  the  Christian  consciousness  was  simply 
content  to  acknowledge  Christ  as  Redeemer,  and  to  exercise  trust 
No  Theory  of  m  Him  as  the  condition  of  salvation,  without  analyz- 

Atonement.  jng  either  the  nature  of  the  ransom-price,  or  the 
mental  and  spiritual  acts  involved  in  its  appropriation  by  believers. 
The  faith  was  there  :  the  definitions  had  yet  to  come.  No  doubt 
there  had  already  been  individual  speculations  on  these  cardinal 
topics.  Chief  among  these  was  the  theory  of  a  ransom  paid  to 
Satan  as  the  price  of  deliverance  from  his  power.2  Had  this  view 
hardened  into  a  dogma,  the  consequence  would  have  been  disas 
trous  to  theology.  Held  only  as  a  pious  opinion,  it  could  be 
rejected  afterwards,  as  by  Anselm,  without  the  imputation  of 
heresy  even  by  the  most  enthusiastic  votary  of  old  beliefs. 
2.  The  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  like  manner,  had 
7^  been  left  happily  free  from  the  discussions  and 

Eucharist,  definitions  of  Councils.  Church  writers  had  from 
time  to  time  used  expressions  which  betoken  a  gradual  advance 
from  the  thought  of  a  memorial  of  sacrifice  8  to  that  of  a  sacrifice 
itself.  Gregory  speaks  more  distinctly  (Victima,  Christus  im- 

1  Council  of  Toledo,  589.  8  <:Memoria  peracti  sacrificii."— 

2  Irenceus,    Origen,    Gregory    of     Augustine. 
Nyssa,  etc. 
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motatus).  The  belief  in  a  Real  though  not  corporeal  Presence,  had 
appeared,  but  vaguely,  in  many  of  the  Fathers  ("a  symbolical  and 
spiritual  Presence,"  Augustine;  "feeding  the  soul,"  Origen}. 
But,  until  the  eighth  century,  there  was  no  accepted  theory  of 
Transubstantiation ; x  the  Second  Council  of  Nicaea,  787  (called 
the  Seventh  (Ecumenical),  decreeing  that  "the  elements  in  the 
Lord's  Supper  are  the  very  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  not  figures." 
All  this,  however,  belongs  to  the  subsequent  history. 

It  is  observable  that  Pope  Gelasius  (494)  had  strongly  pro- 
Communion  tested  against  Communion  in  one  kind  only.  There 
in  one  Kind.  was  already  a  tendency  to  withhold  the  eucharistic 
cup,  on  the  Manichaean  ground  of  the  presumed  evil  nature  of 
wine.  Gelasius  calls  the  dividing  of  the  elements  "an  act  of 
sacrilege." 

3.  No  doctrine  perhaps  has  more  contributed  to  the  estab- 
Purgatory.     lishment  of  priestly  influence  than  that  of  Purga 
tory,  through  its  accompaniments   of   Indulgences,    Masses  for 
the  Dead,  and  the  like.     The  doctrine  itself  was  first  formally 
enunciated  by  Gregory  the  Great.      Origen   had  ventured   the 
suggestion  that  there  might  be  a  purification  of  souls  after  death. 
Augustine   had  intimated  his  belief  in  the  probability  of  such 
purgation,  and  that  by  fire :  Gregory  now  asserts  it  as  an  article 
of  faith.     The  Benedictine  monks  were  among  the  first  to  discern 
the  value  of  the  doctrine  as  an  auxiliary  to  Church  authority;  and 
they  enforced  it  with  characteristic  zeal. 

4.  The  adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  which  many  in  the 
Mariolatry.     early  Church  were  sentimentally  prone,  received  its 

great  impulse  from  the  Theotokos  decreed  at  Ephesus.  There 
was,  however,  at  first  considerable  opposition.  Epiphanius, 
although  a  strenuous  upholder  of  the  perpetual  virginity,  had 
written,  "  Let  Mary  be  in  honour,  but  let  the  Father,  Son  and 
Holy  Ghost  be  worshipped  :  let  no  man  worship  Mary  " ;  and  even 
after  the  Council  many  remained  like-minded.  The  institution 

1  The  doctrine  was  first  formulated  still  later,  by  Paschasius  Radbertus, 
in  831.     See  p.  428. 
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of  festivals  in  honour  of  Mary  promoted  a  veneration  which 
led  to  worship:  of  these  the  Annunciation  (March  25,  "Lady- 
day  ")  was  the  chief.  This  was  observed  from  the  fifth  century 
onwards ;  and  Gregory  the  Great  added  to  it  the  Festival  of  the 
Assumption  (Aug.  15),  to  celebrate  the  alleged  reception  of  the 
Virgin  into  heaven  without  dying.  Narrations  by  ecclesiastical 
writers  tended  to  confirm  the  superstitious  practice.  Thus 
Evagrius  the  historian  relates  that  in  Justinian's  campaign  against 
the  Ostrogoths  of  Italy  (552)  his  general  Narses  "used  to  pro 
pitiate  the  Deity  with  prayers  and  other  acts  of  piety,  paying  due 
honour  also  to  the  Mother  of  God,  so  that  she  distinctly  announced 
to  him  the  proper  season  for  action ;  and  Narses  never  engaged 
in  battle  until  he  had  received  the  signal  from  her." 

5.  In  like  manner,  the  Invocation  of  Saints  had  risen  from 
Invocation  of  tne  regard  paid  to  the  memory  of  martyrs  and  con- 

Saints.  fessors.  The  days  of  their  death  were  observed  as 
sacred ;  their  characters  were  venerated  as  types  of  excellence ; 
and  the  honour  paid  to  their  virtues  and  achievements  was  trans 
ferred  to  themselves.  Churches  were  dedicated  to  them  (from 
549) ;  the  altars  enshrined  their  relics.  Praise  was  given  to  God 
for  their  life  and  example :  prayers  were  offered  for  grace  to 
imitate  them ;  and  direct  invocation  followed.  Their  intercession 
and  help  were  invoked,  as  of  holy  men  and  women  still  present 
with  the  worshippers.  So  again  with  the  angels.  For,  if  these 
are  superior  to  glorified  saints,  and  ministering  spirits  to  the  faith 
ful,  why  not  invoke  their  aid  ?  Hence  the  abuses  against  which 
Vigilantius  in  vain  protested,  and  which  were  at  length  authorized 
by  the  Council  that  sanctioned  so  many  growing  superstitions, 
the  Second  of  Nicaea. 

6.  The  Confessional,  an  institution  which  greatly  promoted 

the  influence  of  the  priesthood,  was  long  in  becoming 
Public  and 
Private        &  recognized  part  of  the  Church  system.     From  very 

Confession.  ear]v  times,  the  confession  of  sin  was  recognized  as 
a  condition  of  a  penitent's  restoration  to  Church  fellowship.  At 
first  this  confession  was  public,  before  the  congregation,  after  it 
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had  been  made  to  the  presbyter ; *  but  subsequently,  to  use  the 
language  of  Hooker,  "  Forasmuch  as  public  confessions  became 
dangerous,  and  prejudicial  to  the  safety  of  well-minded  men,  and 
in  divers  respects  advantageous  to  the  enemies  of  God's  Church, 
it  seemed  first  unto  some,  and  afterwards  generally  requisite,  that 
voluntary  penitents  should  surcease  from  open  confession."2 
The  change  was  strongly  urged  by  Leo  the  Great,  to  whom  more 
than  to  any  other  the  practice  of  auricular  confession  owes  its  origin. 
It  was  not,  however,  made  compulsory  until  the  fourth  Lateran 
Council  of  1215. 

7.  Great   attention   was   paid   to   the   accessories   of  Divine 
Places  of      Worship.     The  growing  wealth  of  the  Church,  from 
Worship.      the  gifts  of  princes,  the  offerings  of  rich  and  poor, 
and  especially  from  legacies,  provided  the  means  for  stately  build 
ings  and  sumptuous  adornments.     The  old  form  of  the  Roman 
basilica  was  retained,  but  pulpit  and  "altar  "  were  often  splendidly 
enriched  by  gifts  of  the  faithful.     The  introduction  into  places  of 
Pictures  and    worsmP  of  pictures  and  statues  was  more  question- 
I mages  in      able,  and   was   made   the   occasion  of  much  con- 
ies'      troversy.     The  custom,  no  doubt,  originally  was  in 
part  for  adornment,  in  part  for  instruction.     The  walls  of  the 
church  were  to  be  made  beautiful  for  the  attraction  of  the  wor 
shippers,  and  at  the  same  time  serviceable  as  a  picture-book  for 
the  information  of  the  illiterate.     But  the  latent  mischief  of  such 
representations  was  discerned  at  a  very  early  period.     In  com 
munities  newly  weaned  from  idolatry,  it  was  inevitable  that  the 
representation  should  be  treated  with  something  of  the  honour 
due  to  the  reality  ;  and  already  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century  the  introduction  of  pictures  into  churches  was  discounte 
nanced.     The  Spanish  Synod  of  Illiberis  (Elvira)  in  305  enacts 
in  its  thirty-sixth  canon  that  "paintings  ought  not  to  be  in  a 
church,  lest   that   which  is  worshipped  and  adored  should   be 
depicted  on  walls."     Even  Epiphanius  denounced  the   practice 

1  Cyprian,  Letter  XVII.  2  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  VI.  iv.  3. 

A  A 
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as  heathenish  and  unscriptural.  Especially  was  it  held  that  the 
attempt  to  represent  the  human  form  of  Jesus  Christ  was  deroga 
tory  to  His  Divine  Majesty;  much  more,  that  the  delineation  of 
God  the  Father  was  irreverent  and  impious.  Symbols,  as  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  were  of  a  somewhat  different  character,  and  seem 
to  have  been  tolerated,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Roman  Catacombs. 
The  practice,  however,  continued,  notwithstanding  the  energetic 
remonstrances  of  the  far-seeing.  Stories  of  miracles  wrought  by 
means  of  pictures  and  images  inflamed  the  imagination  of  devotees. 
Many  of  these  representations  became  invested  with  special 
sacredness  in  the  minds  of  their  votaries,  whose  zeal  it  would  have 
been  dangerous  to  repress. 

A  significant  correspondence  in  the  days  of  Gregory  the  Great 
Gregory  on  the  tnrows  instructive  light  upon  this  subject.  One 
use  of  Serenus,  bishop  of  Marseilles,  found  this  form  of 
Pictures.  superstition  so  rife  among  his  people,  that  he  ordered 
the  images  in  his  church  to  be  destroyed.  Gregory,  being  appealed 
to,  wrote  to  Serenus  as  follows  :  "  We  praise  you  indeed  for 
being  zealous  against  worshipping  anything  made  by  hands  ;  never 
theless,  we  think  that  you  should  not  have  broken  the  images. 
For  painting  is  used  in  churches,  that  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
letters  may  at  least  learn  from  the  pictures  on  the  walls  what  they 
are  unable  to  read  in  books."  And  again  he  draws  the  specious 
distinction:  "If  any  man  wishes  to  make  images,  by  no  means 
forbid  him,  but  by  all  means  put  a  stop  to  the  worship  of  images." 
This,  as  might  be  expected,  was  too  subtle  for  the  commonalty  ; 
and  image-worship  became  so  general  as  to  give  rise  in  succeeding 
centuries  to  the  long  "iconoclastic  "  controversy.  The  Moham 
medans  founded  their  accusation  of  idolatry  against  the  Christian 
Church  upon  this  practice,  and  were  not  without  warrant  for  the 
charge,  in  the  sanction  given  to  the  adoration  1  of  images  by  that 
Second  Council  of  Nicaea,  by  which  so  many  superstitious  observ 
ances  were  authorized. 


veneration";  not  Aarpefa,  "religious  worship." 
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8.  The  use  of  Incense,  common  in  the  churches,  was  possibly 
Incense.  in  the  first  instance  for  the  purpose  of  fumiga 
tion;1  and  the  process  by  which  the  disinfectant  became  a 
part  of  the  ritual,  well  illustrates  the  transition  from  a  natural 
to  a  spiritual  significance.  For  the  first  four  centuries  the 
liturgical  use  of  incense  was  unknown,  or  was  repudiated  as  a 
relic  of  heathenism.  As,  however,  the  idea  of  sacrifice  became 
associated  with  the  Eucharist,  it  would  naturally  follow  that  the 
Jewish  analogy  should  suggest  the  accompaniment  of  incense,  and 
that  the  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse  should  be  literally  interpreted 
in  the  same  way.  The  historian  Evagrius  mentions  that  Chosroes 
II.,  king  of  Persia  (593),  sent  to  the  shrine  of  Sergius  at  Antioch 
an  offering  of  gold,  part  of  which  was  to  be  made  into  a  chalice, 
part  into  a  cross  and  part  into  a  censer  ;  2  showing  that  the  use  was 
by  this  time  fully  recognized. 


§   4.    LITERATURE   OF   THE   PERIOD. 

i.  The   literary  activity  of  the  sixth  century  was  but  little 

Intellectual    directed  to  theological    subjects.      The  age  of  the 

Stagnation.    great  Church  theologians  was  past;  and,  after  the 

Tome  of  Leo,  the  Monophysite  controversies  were  hardly  likely  to 

call  forth  distinguished  ability.     The  intellectual  stagnation  which 

marked  the  succeeding  centuries  of  the  Church's  history  already 

showed  signs  of  its  approach,  and  was  but  doubtfully  stayed  by 

the   voluminous   writings   of    Gregory   the   Great.      The   useful 

historical  epitome  of  EVAGRIUS  of  Antioch  at  the  close  of  the 

century  has  been  described  on   a  preceding   page.     The   chief 

writer  on  religious   topics  during   the   period  was   undoubtedly 

Boethius.       BoETHius  (d.  524),  but  the  question  has  been  raised 

as  to  whether  he  was  a  Christian,  and  whether   the  works   on 

the  Trinity  and  the  Person  of  Christ  attributed  to  him  are  not 

1  Thus  Tertullian.      Incense  was     assemblies,    as    at    the    induction  of 
employed    for    the    same    reason    at     magistrates, 
funerals,    and    in    crowded    secular          *  Evagrius,  Eccl.  Hist.,  VI.  ch.  21. 
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spurious.  His  undoubted  work,  On  the  Consolation  of  Philo 
sophy,  is  of  great  value,  but  contains  little  or  no  reference  to 
the  distinctive  truths  of  Christianity.  As  he  fell  a  victim,  how 
ever,  to  the  Arian  King  Theodoric  on  the  charge  of  conspiring 
against  the  Ostrogothic  heterodox  rule,  he  was  honoured  by  the 
Church  as  a  martyr  and  saint  under  the  name  of  Severinus. 

2.  The  historian  PROCOPIUS  of  Caesarea  has  also  been  claimed 
Procopius.      as  an  adherent  to  the  Christian  faith.     There  is, 

however,  in  his  voluminous  annals  but  little  reference  to 
religion.  With  regard  to  the  reign  of  Justinian  he  is  the  chief 
authority ;  and  as  Christianity  was  the  publicly  recognized  faith 
he  could  not  entirely  pass  it  over ;  but  he  writes  as  a  liberal  thinker 
— a  Broad  Churchman  of  his  time,  if  a  Churchman  at  all,  and 
with  evident  distaste  for  the  subtleties  of  the  current  theology. 
The  question  has  been  raised  whether  Tribonian,  chief  editor  of 
Justinian's  Institutes,  was  not  a  Christian ;  but  the  probability  is 
that  he  was  but  an  indifferentist.  The  work  itself  remains  the 
greatest  literary  monument  of  the  sixth  century. 

3.  The  writings  attributed  to  DIONYSIUS  THE  AREOPAGITE  pro- 
The  Pseudo-    bably  belong  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  sixth  century. 
Dionysius.     The  first   mention   of  them  that  can  be  traced  is 

in  a  conference  at  Constantinople  about  the  year  533,  when 
they  were  quoted  by  the  representatives  of  Monophysitism 
as  favouring  their  views.  For  some  centuries  afterwards  they 
were  regarded  as  the  work  of  the  distinguished  Athenian  convert 
(Acts  xvii.) — a  singular  and  glaring  anachronism.  They  have 
also  almost  as  strangely  been  ascribed  to  Dionysius  (Denys),  the 
first  bishop  of  Paris,  the  patron  saint  of  France,  martyred  under 
Aurelian,  272.  The  probability  is  that  the  pseudo-Areopagite 
was  one  of  the  last  members  of  the  School  of  Athens,  or,  perhaps, 
of  Edessa,  driven  to  seek  a  refuge  in  Egypt,  and  among  the 
latest  and  most  gifted  of  those  who  sought  to  harmonize  the 
philosophy  of  Plato  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  The  titles 
of  his  chief  books  indicate  his  lines  of  thought.  The  Heavenly 
Hierarchy,  the  Ecclesiastical  Hierarchy,  the  Names  of  God,  and 
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Mystical  Theology.  He  sought  to  show  how  the  Church  on  earth 
was  constituted  after  the  heavenly  pattern,  and  how  human  nature 
became  thus  uplifted  to  the  Divine.  From  this  author  of  unknown 
name  and  personality,  more  than  from  any  other  teacher,  the 
Christian  mysticism  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  its  rise.1 

4.  Among  Church  writers  the  name  of  GILDAS  must  be  men- 
Gildas.        tioned  as  that  of  the  earliest  British  annalist.     His 

work  (in  Latin)  is  in  two  parts,  the  History,  dealing  with  British 
Christianity  until  the  time  of  the  Saxon  invasion,  and  an 
Epistle,  containing  much  denunciation  of  impious  personages 
and  oppressors  of  the  Church  now  unknown,  together  with 
long  illustrative  quotations  from  the  Scriptures,  chiefly  from  the 
prophets.2  It  is  observable  that  these  citations  are  not  from  the 
Vulgate  translation,  but  from  some  version  of  which  we  have  no 
other  trace.  Gildas  was  evidently  a  monk,  it  is  supposed  of 
Glastonbury  Abbey;  but  there  remains  no  authentic  record  of 
his  life  and  labours.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  there  were  two 
authors  of  the  name. 

5.  CASSIODORUS  3  has  already  been  mentioned.     He  deserves 
Cassiodorus.    especial  note,  as   having   been  senator  and   states 
man,  secretary  and  trusted  adviser  of  Theodoric,  and,  after  the 
downfall    of  the   Ostrogothic    dynasty,    a    zealous    promoter    of 
learning  among  ecclesiastics.     From  his  retreat  in  the  monastery 
of  Viviers,  in  Calabria,  he  wrote  many  books,  among  them  an 
Epitome  of  the  ecclesiastical   historians  Socrates,  Sozomen  and 
Theodoret,  Expositions  of  the  Psalms  and  Solomon's  Song,  with 
other  productions  of  his  fertile  pen,  ranging  from  a  treatise  On 

1  See  a  remarkable  paper  by  Bishop  Faithfully  translated  out  of  the  origi- 

Westcott,  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  nail  Latine.     London,    I2mo.   1638." 

May  1867.  The  translation,  with  a  version  of  the 

a  The  Epistle  has   been  translated  history  by  the  late  Dr.  J.   A.   Giles, 

into   English,  ^  under  the  title:  "The  has  been  made  accessible  to  English 

Epistle   of  Gildas,   the  most   ancient  readers  in  the  volume  of  Six  Old  Eng- 

British  Author,  who  flourished  in  ihe  lish   Chronicles,   published   by  Bohn, 

yeere  of  our  Lord  546.     And  who  by  1884. 

his  great  Erudition,  Sanctitie  &  Wis-  a  d.  about  568.  See  pp.  220,  238. 
dom,  acquired  the  name  Sapiens. 
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Orthography  to  an  Essay  on  the  Soul.  This  last  nobly  concludes 
with  the  words  addressed  to  Christ,  "  Nobler  is  it  to  serve  Thee 
than  to  obtain  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  ! " :  Cassiodorus  stimu 
lated  the  monks  of  his  time  to  a  new  employment  of  their 
energies,  in  studying,  editing  and  transcribing  literary  works,  a 
task  by  the  performance  of  which  the  Benedictine  monks  were 
afterwards  distinguished ; 2  and  it  is  to  him  more  than  to  any  other 
man  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  large  transmission  of  ancient 
books  to  modern  times.  The  general  spirit  of  the  time,  however, 
was  adverse  to  the  study  of  true  literature,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
case  of  Gregory  himself. 

6.  In  the  literary  history  of  the  century,  the  name  of  DIONYSIUS 
Dionysius  THE  LITTLE  (Exiguus\  a  Scythian  by  birth,  monk  and 
Exigutis.  abbot  in  Rome,  deserves  a  record.  His  surname  may 
possibly  have  referred  to  his  smallness  of  stature,  but  more 
probably  to  his  humility  of  disposition.  Cassiodorus,  his  con 
temporary,  speaks  warmly  of  his  simplicity  of  character  as  well  as 
of  his  great  learning.  Dionysius  is  best  known  to  modern  times 
by  his  determination  of  the  Christian  era  (A.D.), — fixed  by  him, 
however,  as  is  now  generally  agreed,  four  years  later  than  the  true 
date.  Notwithstanding  this  error,  "  it  was  a  great  thought  of  this 
'  little '  monk  to  view  Christ  as  the  turning-point  of  ages,  and  to 
introduce  this  view  into  chronology."  3  All  other  eras  and  modes 
of  reckoning  the  years,  hitherto  in  use,  were  gradually  superseded 
in  lands  under  Christian  influence,  by  the  Dionysian  computation.4 
Dionysius  also  first  completely  harmonized  the  two  methods  of 
calculation,  by  months  and  by  years,  bringing  the  solar  and  the 
lunar  cycles  to  a  common  measure.  This  had  been  mainly 
effected  by  an  earlier  mathematician,  Victor  of  Aquitaine,  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  the  regulation  of  Easter,  but  Dionysius  rectified 
some  errors,  and  placed  the  system  upon  a  permanent  basis. 

1  "Tibi  nobilius  est  servire  quam  8  Dr.  P.  Schafif. 

regna  mundi   capessere,"    Quoted  in  4  Thus  "A.D.   i"  begins  Jan.    I, 

Smith  and  Wace's  Diet,  of  Ecd.  Biog.  A.u.c.  754.     But  our  Lord  was  born, 

2  Cassiodorus  himself  was   not  a  according  to  the  now  accepted  system 
Benedictine.  of  chronology,  in  A.u.c.  750. 
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But  his  most  extensive  work  was  the  collection  and  translation 
of  the  Canons,  beginning  with  those  termed  "  Apostolical,"  fifty 
in  number.1  These  were  followed  by  the  Canons  of  Councils  and 
the  Decretals  of  Popes  in  great  number.  The  Apostolical  Canons, 
chiefly  concerned  with  regulations  concerning  the  clergy  and  other 
ecclesiastical  persons,  were  in  part  taken  from  the  pseudo-apostolical 
Constitutions  of  the  third  century,  partly  compiled  from  conciliar 
and  synodal  proceedings,  and  partly  based  upon  tradition.  The 
papal  decretals,  besides  their  illustrations  of  the  Church  life  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  are  also  incidentally  valuable  for  what 
they  do  not  contain,  the  so-called  decretals  of  Isidore,  a  forgery  of 
the  ninth  century  in  support  of  papal  claims,  which  long  imposed 
upon  the  Church. 

7.  The  history  of  the  Franks  during  this  period  was  related 
Gregory  of  by  GREGORY,  bishop  of  Tours  (573),  a  prelate 
Tours (d.  594).  greatly  distinguished  for  the  wise  and  efficient  ad 
ministration  of  his  diocese,  as  well  as  by  his  activity  in  public 
affairs.  In  the  civil  war  between  Sigebert  and  Chilperic,  grand 
sons  of  the  great  Clovis,  ended  by  the  victory  of  the  latter 
(575),  Gregory  took  a  manly  part  as  moderator  in  the  strife.  After 
wards,  when  the  conqueror  wished  to  enforce  upon  his  people 
his  views  of  the  Trinity,  Gregory  withstood  him.  "I  will,"  said 
the  king,  "that  such  shall  be  your  belief!"  "Let  not  your 
majesty  deceive  yourself,"  was  the  bishop's  reply.  "You  must 
follow  in  this  thing  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles  and  doctrines  of 
the  Church,  the  teaching  of  Hilary  and  Eusebius,  and  the  con 
fession  which  you  made  at  baptism."  The  king  was  angry,  but 
silenced.  Gregory's  Annals  of  the  Franks  was  a  history  written 
with  a  purpose.  He  looks  upon  history  as  a  record  of  "the 
struggle  of  the  Church  against  unbelief  in  the  heathen  and 
heretics,  and  against  worldly-mindedness  in  professed  Christians." 
His  work  is  nevertheless  impartial  and  valuable,  and  he  well 
deserves  the  title  of  "  Father  of  French  History."  He  wrote  also 

1  Hefele,  Councils,  vol.  i.  appen-  fifty  canons,  with  the  Latin  translation 
dix,  gives  the  Greek  originals  of  these  of  Dionysius, 
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a  History  of  Miracles  in  seven  books,  four  of  which  are  devoted 
to  the  achievements  of  Martin,  his  predecessor  in  the  Tours 
episcopate. 

8.  In  Gaul  also  there  lived  VENANTIUS  FORTUNATUS  (530-597), 
Vcnantius  an  intimate  friend  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  chaplain  to 
Fortimatns.  Queen  Radegunda,  and  subsequently  bishop  of 
Poitiers.  As  a  Latin  Christian  poet  he  may  be  regarded  as  suc 
cessor  to  Ambrose  and  Prudentius.1  He  wrote  a  Life  of  Martin 
in  hexameters,  also  Lives  of  Saints^  and,  according  to  many 
authorities,  a  Commentary  on  the  " Athanasian  Creed."2  His 
poems  are  mostly  artificial  and  devoid  of  sound  taste,  often  also 
lax  in  morality.  They  have  well  been  called  "  the  expiring  effort  of 
the  Latin  Muse  in  Gaul."  He  composed  also  Hymns  for  all  tJie 
Festivals  of  the  Christian  Year,  now  lost.  A  hymn  written  for 
the  reception  of  "  a  portion  of  the  True  Cross  "  at  Poitiers  is  of 
high  quality:  "Vexilla  regis  prodeunt,"3  "The  royal  banners 
forward  go."  He  has  also  been  credited  with  another  :  u  Pange, 
lingua,  gloriosi  proelium  certaminis,"  but  this  was  probably  by 
a  different  author. 

§  5.    LIFE   AND    MORALS. 

i.  The  early  apologists  for  Christianity  had  laid  great  stress 

Primitive      uPon    tne    new   principles    of    conduct     illustrated 

Christian      in  the  life  of  believers.     In  contrast  with  the  cor- 

Af orals.        ruptions    of    heathen    society,    they   had   depicted 

practical  Christianity  in   its  purity,   integrity,  and   benevolence. 

The  courage   and   endurance  of  confessors  and  martyrs  added 

force  to  the  argument,  and  the  brotherly  love  which  united  the 

followers  of  Christ  both  amazed  and  convinced  the  gainsayers. 

But   when   persecution    ceased,   and    Christianity    became    the 

religion  of  the  State,  there  came  in  other  influences. 

1  See  pp.  261,  266.  Dr.  Neale  is  given  in  Hymns  Ancient 

2  See  p.  307.  and  Modern  (96).    There  is  also  a  good 

3  This  fine  Latin  hymn  is  quoted  rendering   by  the   Rev.  J.   Brownlie, 
in  full  by  Dr.  Julian,  Diet.  Hymnology,  Hymns  of  the  Ancient  Church,  p.  169. 
p.    1219.     A  translation  by  the  late 
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2.  For  one  thing,  the  area  of  Christian  profession  was  greatly 
Deteriorating  extended.     Multitudes  of  merely  nominal  Christians 

Influences,  accepted  the  new  position  without  any  real  spiritual 
change.  They  were  little  more  than  baptized  heathens.  This 
applied  also  to  professed  converts  from  paganism.  "  The  prin 
cipal  injunctions,"  it  has  been  said,  "imposed  by  missionaries 
upon  their  rude  proselytes  was,  that  they  should  get  by  heart 
certain  summaries  of  doctrine,  and  pay  to  the  images  of  Christ 
and  the  saints  the  same  religious  services  which  they  had  formerly 

Nominal  offered  to  the  statues  of  their  gods."  Of  the  Saxons 
Christianity,  evangelized  by  Augustin,  one  remarks  :  "  They  were 
converted  in  battalions  and  baptized  in  platoons." 

3.  The  cessation  of  persecution  brought  about  another  result. 
Abatement  of  The  strenuousness  of  the  Christian  life,  even  with 
Enthusiasm.    true  believers,  could  hardly  fail  to  be  relaxed.     The 

faith  had  no  longer  to  be  fought  for  in  a  life-and-death  struggle, 
and  the  olden  enthusiasm  consequently  declined.  Zeal  grew 
languid ;  piety  declined ;  and  the  Christian,  no  more  an  outcast 
from  society,  was  insensibly  led  to  conform  to  the  average  standard 
of  morality  in  the  world  around. 

4.  To  all  this  may  be  added    the   influence  of  riches   and 
Influence  of    prosperity  on  the  teachers  and  leaders  of  the  Church. 
Prosperity.     jn  many  places  the  Church  had  become  a  wealthy 

society ;  and  avarice  is  often  mentioned  as  among  the  besetting 
vices  of  the  priesthood.  The  ministry  of  the  Church  thus 
attracted  worldly-minded  men,  ease-loving  and  hypocritical,  who 
brought  a  scandal  upon  their  order.  The  laity,  on  the  other 
hand,  perceiving  the  influence  of  wealth  in  the  Church,  took 
advantage  of  the  fact  to  purchase  absolution  from  their  sins,  or 
sought  to  make  amends  for  corrupt  lives  by  death-bed  gifts  and 
legacies. 

5.  But  a  yet  more  insidious  evil  arose  from  the  very  attempts 
Contro-cnics   to  esta^nsn  tne  purity   of  Church    doctrine.     The 

and  Estrange-  long  discussions  of  dogma,  the  minuteness  of  theo- 
ments.         logical  definition,  and   the   anathemas   attached   to 
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every  deviation  from  the  true  belief,  laid  a  disproportionate  stress 
upon  orthodoxy  as  compared  with  conduct.  To  think  aright 
concerning  the  mysteries  of  the  faith  came  to  be  held  as  more 
important  than  to  live  "  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly."  Hence 
also  uncharitable  judgments,  bitter  animosities,  and  mutual  ex 
communications.  A  pagan  historian  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourth  century  had  already  remarked  that  "  the  enmity  of  many 
Christians  towards  one  another  surpassed  the  fury  of  savage  beasts 
against  man."  1  Whatever  of  truth  there  may  be  in  this  repre 
sentation  was  still  further  exemplified  in  the  results  of  the  long 
theological  disputes  which  followed;  and  very  often,  then  as 
in  later  times,  the  more  minute  the  points  of  difference,  the 
greater  was  the  acrimony.  It  was  a  sad  reversal  of  the  old 
heathen  comment :  "  See  how  the  Christians  love  one  another  ! " 

6.  The  sense  that  all  was  not  right  in  the  life  of  the  Church 

Growth  of     led   to   the   exaggerations   of    asceticism.      Certain 

Asceticism,     restrictions,  many  of  them  wholesome  in  themselves, 

were  laid  upon  all  Christians.     Thus,  "  theatrical  amusements, 

dances,  oaths,  and  loans  upon  usury  "  were  strictly  forbidden.    But 

beyond  the  ordinary  rules  of  morality,  a  higher  life  was  sought 

by   those   who   inspired  to  saintship;   and,   in  a  not  surprising 

reaction  from  prevailing  worldliness  and  sensuality,  this  was  held 

to  consist  greatly  in  superiority  to  the  ordinary  and  natural  en- 

Double        joyments   of  life.     This   was  probably  in  the   first 

Standard      instance  imposed  as  discipline ;  afterwards  it  became 

of    oras.      regar(je(i   as    meritorious.     Abstinence,    almsgiving, 

celibacy,  were  among  the  requirements  of  this  higher  life.     Such 

are  the  virtues,  with  kindred  qualities,  constantly  recorded  in  the 

lives  of  the  saints.     The  monastic  system,  which  had  arisen  in 

times  of  persecution,2  was  greatly  extended  •   and  by  the  Rule 

of  Benedict,  which  corrected   abuses  and  provided  wholesome 

employment  for  the  time  and  ability  of  the  recluses,  it  was  even 

1  "  Nullas      infestas      hominibus  Ammianus  of  Antioch,  quoting  Emp. 

bestias,  ut   sunt  sibi  ferales  plerique  Julian. 
Christianorum,   expertus,"  quoted  by  2  See  p.  So. 

Gibbon,    ch.    xxi.,    n.     161.     From 
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overruled  for  good.  Clerical  celibacy  was  gradually  enforced. 
From  the  time  when  Eustathius  was  condemned  by  a  synod  for 
rejecting  a  married  priest  from  communion,1  to  the  successive 
edicts  of  Justinian,  enforcing  celibacy  on  all  the  clergy,  and  the 
Celibacy  of  the  imperative  prohibition  of  clerical  marriages  by 

Clergy.  Gregory  the  First,  a  succession  of  synods2  had 
considered  the  question,  making  the  rule  increasingly  stringent, 
and  proving  also,  by  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  it,  how  it  violated 
natural  laws  in  maintaining  a  false  ideal  of  morality.  That  the 
temptations  of  a  celibate  life  were  in  innumerable  cases  too  strong 
to  be  withstood,  is  apparent  also  from  the  many  references  to 
them  in  Church  councils  and  the  severe  measures  taken  to 
counteract  them. 

7.  It  is  gladly  acknowledged  that  all  the  above  presents  but 

Exceptions  to  one  s^e  °^  t^ie  picture-  In  happy  contrast  with 
prevailing  the  defects  and  evils  which  characterized  the  Church 
Degeneracy.  ^Q  of  the  centurjes  under  review,  it  is  certain  that 

there  was  much  true  piety,  with  simple  but  sincere  devotion  to 
Christ.  History  must  necessarily  in  great  measure  dwell  on  what 
is  outward  and  striking.  Irregularities  and  defects  are  more 
apparent  than  the  quiet  working  of  systems  and  institutions.  The 
stir  of  conflict  arouses  attention  denied  to  silent  and  peaceful 
progress.  Faults  are  more  glaring  than  virtues ;  and  beyond  the 
inconsistencies  which  defaced  the  features  of  early  Christianity 
there  was  an  inner  life,  demanding  for  its  recognition  both  insight 
and  sympathy.  The  great  principles  of  faith  and  charity  which 
the  Gospel  had  brought  into  the  world  were  still  the  guiding  light 
of  many  trusting  souls.  The  simple-hearted  believer  might  have 
been  ill  able  to  analyze  the  One  Person  and  the  Twofold  Nature, 


1  Socrates,  Eccl.  Hist.,  lib.  ii.,  c.  are  mentioned  in  the  sixth  century  as 
43.     The  Synod  was  that  at  Gangra  having  pronounced  upon  the  subject  : 
in  Paphlagonia,  about  the  middle  of  Agde  506,  Gironne  517,  Toledo  531, 
the  fourth  century.     For  the  canons  Auvergne  535,  Orleans  538,  541,  549, 
of  this  Synod,  see  Hefele,  vol.  ii.,  c.  Tours  567,  Auxerre  578,  Macon  585, 
94.  Toledo  589. 

2  The  following  Western  Synods 
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but,  regardless  alike  of  definition  and  anathema,  he  still  knew 
Him  whom  he  had  believed.  There  was,  in  many  perhaps 
obscure  and  unsuspected  places,  a  patient  continuance  in  well 
doing,  which  on  occasion,  as  in  the  times  of  old,  rose  to  an  heroic 
courage.  The  first  invasion  of  the  Goths,  the  ruthlessness  of  the 
Vandals  in  Africa,  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  martyr  spirit  was 
not  dead,  although  of  the  martyrs  themselves  we  know  nothing. 
There  was  a  secret  power  which  kept  the  Church  from  becoming 
corrupt,  and  which  sustained  its  life  even  through  the  dark  and 
Hidden  Life  sorrowful  ages  of  ignorance,  superstition  and  spiritual 
of  the  Church,  tyranny  which  were  to  succeed  the  era  of  which 
this  volume  treats.  What  is  evil  and  imperfect  has  its  day,  and 
will  cease  to  be ;  but,  as  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century 
was  to  prove,  and  as  the  ages  to  come  may  yet  more  signally 
illustrate,  there  is  in  the  Church  of  God  that  which  "cannot  be 
shaken  "  and  which  will  evermore  "  remain." 
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CHAPTER   I. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  PERIOD. 
§    I.    BEGINNINGS   OF   MEDIEVALISM. 

T^HE  "  mediaeval  period  "  of  the  Church  is  a  convenient  although 

somewhat   indefinite    note    of  time,    indicating   the  transi- 

A  time  of   tion,  through  much  confusion  and  darkness,  from  the 

transition,   period   of    the   Fathers,    when   able   and    cultivated 

minds  were  engaged  in  great  theological  discussions,  to  those  ages 

of  spiritual  domination  and  intellectual  slavery  which  led  to  the 

supremacy  of  Rome,  and  prepared  for  the   convulsions  of  the 

fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.     For  the  political  conflicts  and 

changes  of  this  long  period,  the  reader  will  still  find  in  Gibbon 

the  surest  guide.      That    historian    also    depicts  with  masterly 

touch  the  externals  of  ecclesiastical  life;   although   for  pictures 

drawn  by  the  hand  of  sympathy,  the  reader  must  turn  to  other 

authorities.1 

The  period  began   with  the  passing  away   of  Gregory  the 

First,  followed  in  about  six  years  by  the  death  of  the  miserable 

usurper   Phocas,    whose   reign    Gregory  had   heralded  with    so 

unworthy  an   encomium.      Heraclius  of  Ravenna,  who   led   the 

revolt  in  which  the  tyrant  was  slain,  succeeded  to  the  imperial 

Imperial     purple ;  and,  with  his  descendants,  Constans  II.  and 

theologians.  Constantine  Pogonatus  (the  Bearded),  evinced  much 

interest  in  theological  matters,  as  will  be  illustrated  later  on.     In 

imperial    fashion,     their    views    were    expressed    by    dogmatic 

deliverances,  and  enforced  by  proscription  and  punishment. 

1  Dean  Milman's  History  of  Latin  from  its  Conqiiest  by  the  Romans  to 
Christianity  should  be  read,  with  the  Present  Time,  as  edited  by  the 
Dr.  George  Finlay's  History  of  Greece  Rev.  F.  H.  Tozer. 
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The  theory  of  imperial  supremacy,  maintained  with  varying 

success  since    the  days   of  Theodoric,    now   became   obviously 

untenable.     It  was  impossible  that  ecclesiastical  Rome  could  be 

Decline  of   Permanentty  or  satisfactorily  governed  from  Constan- 

Imperial    tinople.     From  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Constantine 

Supremacy.  Pogonatus  (668-685),  the  confirmation  of  papal 
appointments  by  imperial  mandate  was  virtually  abandoned,  and 
the  claim  to  tribute  from  newly-appointed  popes  no  longer 
enforced.  Many  subsequent  disputes — notably  that  concerning 
image-worship — tended  to  widen  the  breach  between  pope  and 
emperor.  The  tables  in  fact  were  completely  turned.  It  was  the 
pope  who  demanded  tribute  from  secular  princes.  Thus  when 
Felix,  appointed  Exarch  of  Ravenna,  refused  to  pay  the  tribute 
demanded  by  Pope  Constantine  (708-715),  the  pontiff  sent  him 
to  Constantinople  for  the  judgment  of  the  emperor,  Justinian  II., 
by  whom  Felix  was  sentenced  as  a  rebel  to  the  deprivation  of 
sight,  Justinian  at  the  same  time  offering  to  the  Pope  the  homage 
of  prostration. 

Another  fact  which  brought  into  light  the  growing  weakness  of 

the  Empire,  was  its  inability  to  defend  the  Papacy  against  the 

aggressions  of  the  Lombard  kings.     It  was  in  vain  that  the  popes 

Lombards    repeatedly  besought  imperial  succour.     The  struggle 

and  Franks.  with  Mohammedanism  was  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  enfeebled  East.  In  the  year  752  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna 
was  overthrown  by  the  Lombards ;  and  the  Roman  state  was 
imperilled.  The  terrified  pontiff  (Stephen  II.)  appealed  to  the 
rising  power  of  the  Franks.  The  appeal  was  successful,  beyond 
the  Pope's  anticipations :  the  Frankish  king  Pepin,  having 
already  overthrown  the  Merovingian  dynasty,  crossed  the  Alps, 
regained  Ravenna  and  the  other  cities  which  the  Lombards  had 
seized,  restored  them  to  the  Roman  see ;  and,  as  will  be  shown 
hereafter,  began  that  series  of  events  which  was  to  eventuate  in 
the  "  Holy  Roman  Empire "  and  the  history  of  modern 
Europe. 

Out  of  all  these  conflicts  the  Papacy  emerged  with  constantly- 
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increasing  wealth.     The   metropolitan   and   episcopal   sees,   the 

„      .        monastic  establishments,  the  secular  clergy  generally, 

wealth  of  the  received  larger  bequests  and  donations;   as  though, 

Papacy.      amij  the  turmoil  of  earthly  affairs,  treasure  might  thus 

be  laid  up  in  heaven.     It  was  believed  that  the  punishments  of  the 

future  world  might  be  averted  or  lightened  by  these  liberal  gifts  ; 

and  although  the  age  of  plenary  indulgences  had  not  yet  arrived, 

such   means   of  securing   the    Divine   favour   were    unsparingly 

employed.      And    inevitably,    a  general   corruption   of  manners 

followed  the  secularization  of  the  Church. 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  causes  of  spiritual  decline,  the 
true  life  of   the  Church   during  this  period  was  shown   in   the 
Indications  multiplication     and     progress    of    missions    to    the 
of  a  better    heathen.      This,   beyond   all   other    movements   and 
events,    was    the   outstanding    fact    of    the    period. 
Some  outline  of  the  enterprise  is  given  in  another  section.     In 
the  story  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  there  is  much  to 
humiliate  and  sadden  every  Christian  student.     But  in  the  large 
ness  of  the  Church's  outlook  and  the  frequent  heroism  of  its 
achievements,  the  period  deserves  to  be  gratefully  remembered  as 
that  of  the  missionary  era  which  preceded  the  darker  ages  of 
mediaeval  Christianity. 

§    2.    CHIEF    WRITERS    OF    THE   PERIOD. 

During    the   seventh   and   eighth   centuries,    few   writers   of 

distinction    appeared.      The   old   Greek   and    Latin   culture   no 

longer  contributed  their   weapons   to   the   theological    armoury. 

Names   brought   into   prominence   by  the   controversies   of  the 

time  will  be  noticed  in  their  place.     The  Western  Church  had  by 

far   the   larger   share   in   such   literature   as   the   age   produced. 

Isidore  of   ISIDORE  of  Seville,  in  the  former  part  of  the  seventh 

Seville,  d.    century,    was     a    brilliant    editor    of    Gregory    and 

Augustine;  he  also  largely  compiled  the  Mozarabic 

Liturgy,  which  became  the  text-book  of  Spanish  worship.     His 

name,  unfortunately,  is  best  remembered  in  connection  with  that 

B  B 
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famous  and  audacious  forgery  of  a  subsequent  age,  "  The  Dona 
tion  of  Constantine,"  falsely  attributed  to  Isidore. 

A  yet  greater  name  is  that   of  BEDE,   justly  named   "The 

Venerable,"  a  native  of  Durham,  who  spent  studious  years  in  the 

"  The  Vener-  monastery  of  Jarrow.     He  commented  on  the  whole 

able"  Bede,  of    the    Scriptures,    wrote    Homilies,    Lives    of  the 

73^'      Saints,    and    a    valuable    Ecclesiastical    History     of 

Britain.     But  his  most  memorable  work  was  his  translation  of 

the  Gospel  by  John,  completed  in  the  last  hours  of  his  life.1 

One  of  Bede's  disciples  was  ALCUIN,  for  some  time  master  of 

the  famous    school  in  York,  afterwards   confidential   adviser  of 

Akuin,  d.    Charlemagne.       Many     of    Alcuin's    works,    mostly 

8°4«         scholastic  and  elementary,  with  Epistles  to  the  greatest 

men  of  his  age,  have  survived  to  our  own  time. 

In   the    East,   the   most    distinguished   writer   was   JOHN   OF 

Tohn  of     DAMASCUS,  who  lived  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighth 

Damascus,    century.      For   his   eloquence   he   was   accounted   a 

'  ^  •      second  Chrysostom,  being  surnamed  by  his  admirers, 

Chrysorrhoas.     His  works  on  the  theological  and  ecclesiastical 

questions  of  the  time  were  regarded  as  of  great  authority,  but  to  a 

modern  reader  will  appear  superstitious  and  inconclusive. 

1  An  anecdote  related  by   Cuth-  tion.     His  boy  scribe  at  last   found 

bert,    one   of  his  scholars,    will  bear  an  opportunity  to   remind  him,  with 

repetition: — "Ascension-day       (A.D.  pious   importunity,    of   his  unfinished 

735)     drew    near.      The     illness     of  work.      'One  sentence,    dear  master, 

Bede  increased,  but  he  only  laboured  still     remains      unwritten.'      *  Write 

the  more  diligently  (in  the  translation  quickly,'  he  answered.     The  boy  soon 

of  St.   John).     On   the    Wednesday,  said,   '  It  is  completed  now.'     '  Well,' 

his  scribe  told  him  that  one  chapter  Bede    replied,    '  thou    hast   said    the 

alone  remained,    but    feared    that    it  truth ;    all    is    ended.      Support    my 

might  be  painful  to  him  to  dictate,  head  with  thy  hands;  I  would  sit  in 

'  It  is  easy,    Bede  replied  ;  '  take  your  the  holy  place  in  which  I  was  wont  to 

pen  and  write   quickly.'      The   work  pray,  that  so  sitting  I  may  call  upon 

was  continued  for  some  time.     Then  my   Father.'     Thereupon,  resting  on 

Bede  directed   Cuthbert   to  fetch  his  the  floor  of  his  cell,  he  chanted  the 

little  treasures  from   his   casket  (cap-  Gloria,    and     his     soul    immediately 

sella)  that  he   might   distribute  them  passed  away,  while  the  name  of  the 

among     his     friends.      And     so    he  Holy   Spirit   was   on  his  lips."     See 

passed  the  remainder  of  the   day  till  Westcott,    History    of    the    English 

evening  in  holy  and  cheerful  conversa-  Bible ;  Introduction. 
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The  distractions  of  the  time  were  unfavourable  to  the  progress 
Decline  of  of  learning ;  and,  partly  from  the  same  cause,  religion 
true  religion.  ^o  a  great  extent  lost  such  vitality  as  it  had  possessed. 
The  professed  Christian  guides  of  the  people  were  more  concerned 
with  the  externals  of  worship  than  with  the  principles  and 
exemplifications  of  Christian  conduct.  The  Eastern  Churches 
were  paralyzed  by  the  triumphs  of  Islam,  the  Western  were 
occupied  by  schemes  of  papal  aggrandizement,  with  intervals  of 
resistance  in  various  directions  ;  while  the  now  dominant  Lombards, 
from  their  uneasy  throne  at  Pavia,  strove  ineffectually  to  maintain 
some  kind  of  concordat  with  Rome. 

§  3.    MISSIONARY    ENTERPRISE. 

One  redeeming  feature  in  these  days  of  ignorance  and  super 
stition  was  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  devotion  which  led  to  the 
Missionary  evangelization  of  outlying  regions  of  the  Empire  as 
enterprise  in  well  as  of  unsubdued  heathen  tribes — a  spirit  of  which 
/  e    ast.    tjie  mjss}on  Of  Augustin  to  the  Saxons  of  Britain  had 
been  among  the  firstfruits.     It  must  in  fairness  be  added  that  the 
Nestorian  communities  enlisted  in  this  work  a  zeal  at  least  equal 
to  that  of  the  orthodox ;  and  it  was  to  these  reputed  heretics  that 
many  a  distant  and  scattered  tribe  owed  their  first  knowledge  of 
the  Gospel. 

There  was,  in  many  at  least  of  these  missions,  great  evangelistic 
earnestness  with  little  evangelical  doctrine :  belief  was  often  made 
Defects  in  the  verv  easy.  To  repeat  a  few  formulas,  with  the  Lord's 
Missions.  prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Creed,  and 
to  submit  to  baptism,  was  in  many  instances  the  simple  conditions 
of  so-called  conversion.  No  doubt,  even  this  was  an  advance 
from  paganism  :  but  the  way  was  thus  left  open  for  such  super 
stitious  beliefs  and  practices  as  were  quite  possible  without  any 
change  of  heart ;  and  there  was  too  frequently  a  strange  engrafting 
of  the  new  profession  upon  the  old  heathen  life.  The  soil  was 
still  encumbered  with  old  weeds  that  made  it  difficult,  although 
happily  not  impossible,  for  the  good  seed  to  spring  up ;  and  all 
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over  the  vast  field  of  nominal  Christianity  there  appeared  at 
intervals,  and  sometimes  in  unexpected  places,  the  fruits  of  a 
living  faith. 

The   Mission   of  Patrick   to   IRELAND   in   the   fifth   century 

continued  to  bear  fruit.     About  the  year  521,  Columba,  a  native 

Missions    °^  Donegal,  nac^  founded  his  monastery  at  lona,  an 

from  Ireland  island  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Picts.     He  died  in  597, 

and  France.  ^  year  of  Augustin's  entrance  into  England ;   and 

his  disciple  Columbanus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century, 

Cohtmbanus,  *s  f°und  labouring  in  GERMANY.     Among  the  com- 

d.  615.      panions  of  Columbanus   was    Gallus,   who  preached 

with  great  success  in  SWITZERLAND.     The  well-known  monastery 

of  St.  Gall  still  perpetuates  his  name.    At  the  same  time  a  French 

hermit,  Goar,  was  carrying  on  the  work  of  evangelization  on  THE 

RHINE,   where   his  memory   is   preserved   in   one   of  the   most 

picturesque  reaches  of  that  noble  river. 

All   these   missions  were   to  a  great  extent   independent   of 

Rome.     In  SAXON  ENGLAND,  however,  the  work  of  Augustin  had 

The  Roman  Deen  pre-eminently  a  Romish  mission,  and  came  into 

Mission  in   frequent   collision  with   the  older  British  Churches. 

hutatn.     jj.g  prOgress  was  marked  by  many  reverses.1     Even  in 

Kent,  the  scene  of  Augustin's  own  labours,  King  Ethelbert  was 

succeeded  by  a  pagan  son,  Eadbald,  who  for  a  long  time  thwarted 

the  efforts  of  Laurentius,  Augustin's  successor,  although  yielding 

at  last.     The  remaining  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy  followed  at 

unequal  intervals.    In  most  cases,  kings  and  queens  are  chronicled 

as   the   earliest   converts,   and    the    people,   with    more   or   less 

intelligence,  loyally  followed  suit. 

Pagan  reactions  were  succeeded   by  Christian  revivals  ;  and 

7'ke  Hept-    oeibre   the   end   of  the  seventh   century   the   whole 

archy  Chris-  nation  was  nominally  converted.    With  representatives 

tiamze  .    ^  ^  Roman  faith,  there   came  in  some  instances 

missionaries  from  Ireland,  to  whose  zeal  the  History  of  Bede 

1  See  Dr.  Merle  D'Aubigne's  His-     detailed   and  vivid  narrative  of  the 
tory  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  v.,  for  a     prolonged  struggle. 
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bears  emphatic  witness.     Among   these  was    Cedda,  bishop   of 

the   East   Saxons,    and  Fursey,   the   evangelist    of  East   Anglia. 

Of  especial  interest  was  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel  to  the 

kingdom  of  Northumbria  (A.D.  627)  through  the  agency  of  its  queen, 

wife  of  Edwin,  daughter  of  the  Kentish  Ethelbert,  and  the  preach- 

Paulimis  in  ™&  °*  ^er  cnaP^am  Paulinus.     Bede  has  immortalized 

Northum-    the  apologue  of  the  sparrow  in  the  banquet-hall,  by 

na*    27-    which  a  courtier  of  Edwin  enforced  the  evangelist's 

appeal.1 

The  long-pending  controversies  between  Rome  and  the  ancient 
Romish     British  Churches  were  brought  to  some  kind  of  settle- 

Confrrenc'e  at ment  in  a  Conference  at  Whitby.  The  test-question 
Whitby,  664.  was,  as  usual,  the  method  of  observing  Easter — 
whether  that  of  Rome  or  of  the  British  Churches.  The  real  point 
of  dispute,  of  course,  was  the  right  of  Rome  to  demand  obedience. 
The  Church  of  Columba  was  represented  by  his  successor, 
Colman,  the  Papacy  by  Wilfrid,  afterwards  Bishop  of  York. 
King  Oswy  of  Deira  presided  over  the  assembly.  Wilfrid  boldly 
challenged  the  claims  of  Columba: — "However  holy  he  may 
have  been,  were  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  entrusted  to 
him,  as  they  were  to  Peter  ?  "  Colman  could  not  say  they  were. 
Then  the  simple-hearted  king  declared,  "  I  cannot  contradict  the 
door-keeper,  lest  when  I  come  to  the  gates  of  heaven,  there 

1  The  sonnet  of  Wordsworth,  though  beautiful,  is  hardly  more  poetical  than 
the  prose  of  the  chieftain  : — 

Man's  life  is  like  a  Sparrow,  mighty  King  ! 
That — while  at  banquet  with  your  Chiefs  you  sit 
Housed  near  a  blazing  fire — is  seen  to  flit 
Safe  from  the  wintry  tempest.    Fluttering, 
Here  did  it  enter  :  there  on  hasty  wing, 
Flies  out,  and  passes  on  from  cold  to  cold  : 
But  whence  it  came  we  know  not,  nor  behold 
Whither  it  goes.     Even  such  the  transient  Thing, 
The  human  soul :  not  utterly  unknown 
While  in  the  body  lodged,  her  warm  abode ; 
But  from  what  world  She  came,  what  woe  or  weal 
On  her  departure  waits,  no  tongue  hath  shown  ; 
This  mystery  if  the  Stranger  can  reveal, 
His  be  a  welcome  cordially  bestowed!" 

Ecclesiastical  Sonnets >  1822. 
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should  be  no  one  to  open  them  to  me."  By  such  reasoning  was 
the  kingdom  won  !  Colman  withdrew  to  Scotland,  and  an  arch 
bishop,  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  was  commissioned  by  Pope 
Vitalian  to  rivet  the  yoke  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy  upon 
England.  Soon,  however,  there  was  rivalry  between  the  two 
prelates,  Wilfrid  being  worsted  and  deposed.  In  the  controversies 
that  ensued,  the  Roman  side  was  espoused  by  Bede,  in  his  quiet 
monastery  at  Jarrow,  but  he  took  no  active  part  in  the  strife.  It 
is  remarkable  that  "  among  all  the  Teutonic  tribes,  the  English 
became  the  most  devoted  subjects  of  the  Pope.  They  sent  more 
pilgrims  to  Rome  and  more  money  into  the  papal  treasury  than 
any  other  nation.  They  invented  the  Peter's  pence."1  But  we 
shall  see  how,  under  the  Norman  and  Plantagenet  sovereigns,  the 
spirit  of  resistance  arose. 

To  the  mission  of  Columbanus  and  his  associates  was  now 

Missions  to  added  another,  also  from  this  island,  and  yet  more 
Holland  and  momentous   in  its   issues.     One   Willibrod,  a  native 

W^llibrod,  of  England,  with  eleven  companions,  passed  over  to 

c.  690.      HOLLAND,  to  preach  the  Gospel  among  the  Frisians, 
and  laboured,  amid  difficulty  and  persecution,  with  much  success 
until  in  696  he  was  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Utrecht.     Feeling 
at  length  the  pressure  of  age  and  infirmity,  he  sought  the  aid  of 
another  Englishman,  Winfrid,  a  native  of  Devonshire,  who  had 
received  authority  from  Pope  Gregory  XI.  to  preach  in  Germany 
and  adjacent  countries.     Winfrid  received  the  name  of  Boniface 
("  the   Benevolent " :  perhaps  a  rough  translation  of  his  Saxon 
Boniface,  the  name),  and  under  that  name  has  become  known  to 

"(frman  ^  succoedinS  ages  as  " the  Apostle  of  Germany."     He 

d.  755. '    preached  in   THURINGIA,  HESSE,  and  BAVARIA.     At 
the  outset  of  his  mission   to   Hesse,   it   is   related,    he   greatly 
impressed  a  pagan  multitude  by  boldly  cutting  down  with  his  own 
hands  the  sacred  oak  of  their  great  God  Thor ;  the  very  powers 
of  nature  seeming  to  aid  him  by  a  violent  storm  which  shattered 
the  tree  almost  at  his  first  stroke.     With  the  wood  of  the  oak,  it 

1  Schaff. 
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is  added,  Boniface  built  a  chapel  to  St.  Peter.  In  the  course  of 
his  labours  he  founded  the  great  monastery  of  Fulda,  and  was 
consecrated  Archbishop  of  Mainz.  He  erected  churches, 
summoned  councils,  and  in  many  parts  of  Germany  left  com 
panions  and  disciples  able  and  willing  to  carry  on  his  work.  At 
length,  in  a  good  old  age,  he  resigned  his  archbishopric,  impatient 
to  resume  his  travels  and  evangelistic  labours.  He  had  reached 
Friesland  when,  with  his  companions,  he  was  attacked  and  put  to 
death  by  a  band  of  pagan  robbers,  for  the  booty  which  they 
vainly  hoped  to  secure. 

The  missions  above  described  were  all  of  the  West.  In  the 
Nestorian  East  the  missionary  spirit,  as  already  intimated,  seems 
missions,  to  have  been  well-nigh  confined  to  the  Nestorians. 
This  energetic  sect,  organized  under  its  patriarch  (or  catholicos}^ 
whose  seat  was  first  in  Syria,  afterwards  in  Chaldaea,  and  whose 
great  school  of  learning  was  at  Nisibis,  sent  their  emissaries, 
during  the  sixth  and  four  following  centuries,  throughout 
MESOPOTAMIA,  PERSIA,  MEDIA;  among  the  Tatars  of  the 
CASPIAN  shores,  to  BACTRIANA,  INDIA,  and  even  CHINA.  In 
some  of  the  lands  of  the  far  East  they  found  traditions  and 
memories  of  churches  established  in  the  primitive  age  of  Chris 
tianity,  which  for  a  time  were  resuscitated  by  their  efforts,  and 
perpetuated  their  theology. 

But  it  cannot  be  too  distinctly  borne  in  mind  that  in  these 
Missions  and  missionary  narratives,  with  all  their  records  of  earnest- 
conversions.  ness  an(j  heroism,  the  word  "conversion"  must  be 
used  in  a  qualified  sense.  Nations  cannot  be  Christianized  by 
wholesale;  and  those  who  went  as  heralds  of  the  Cross  to 
barbarian  tribes,  too  often  failed  to  impress  upon  them  the 
highest  lessons  of  the  Gospel.  The  power  of  their  teaching  was 
impaired  by  "  their  coarse  and  superficial  religion,  their  readiness 
to  allow  sin  to  buy  itself  off  by  prodigal  gifts,  the  connivance  by 
the  best  men  at  imposture,  its  direct  encouragement  by  the 
average."  And  yet  the  great  outlines  and  facts  of  Christianity 
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could  not  but  be  "  strongly  and  firmly  drawn ;  and  they  were 
never  obliterated,  though  often  confused  by  lower  and  meaner 
admixtures.  It  was  impossible  to  forget  the  Cross  of  Christ ;  the 
appeal  to  our  Father  went  up  in  numberless  tongues  and  dialects 
all  over  the  West,  from  the  ignorant  and  the  miserable,  from  the 
barbarian  warrior,  and  perhaps  his  victim." 1  The  full  result 
another  generation  was  to  see. 

1  Dean  Church,  Beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  49. 
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MOHAMMEDANISM   AND   CHRISTIANITY. 
§    I.    RISE   OF   MOHAMMEDANISM. 

'  I  "HE  almost  sudden  uprising  in  Arabia  of  a  new  and  relentless 

hostile  force  against  the  Church  was  undoubtedly  the  most 

Mohammed,  signal  and  portentous  event  of  the  seventh  century. 

571-632.     Mohammedanism  chiefly  affected  the  East ;  it  also  long 

threatened  the  West,  triumphing  in  Africa  and  Spain,  but  repelled 

by  Rome,  and  finally  arrested  in  its  course  of  conquest  by  Charles 

Martel  at  Tours,  exactly  one  hundred  years  after  the  death  of 

Mohammed  (732), 

It  was  in  the  year  611  that  he  had  begun  to  declare  at  Mecca, 
as  the  Divine  message  to  mankind,  "  There  is  no  God  but  One, 
and  Mohammed  is  His  prophet."  From  the  date  of  the  Hedjira, 
Early  or  Flight  from  Mecca  to  Medina  (622),  which  became 
conquests,  the  great  Moslem  era,  that  message  attracted  enthusi 
astic  followers,  and  yearly  gathered  strength.  The  death  of 
Mohammed  failed  to  arrest  the  progress  of  his  cause,  supported 
as  it  was  by  myriads  of  fanatics  in  arms  against  Christian  and 
pagan  alike.1  Within  ten  years  the  Saracens  ("  Sons  of  the 
Desert ")  had  mastered  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria :  three  out  of 
the  four  chief  centres  of  Eastern  Christianity  had  fallen,  Jeru 
salem  in  636,  Antioch  in  638,  and  Alexandria  in  641 ;  the  Persian 
Empire  was  blotted  out,  after  obstinate  and  atrocious  conflicts,  as 
that  at  Cadesia  (636).  Constantinople  still  held  out,  and  twice  in 
later  days  (669  and  716)  repelled  the  invaders,  but  was  also 
destined  to  yield.  North  Africa  was  subdued,  and  the  churches 
that  had  withstood  the  Vandal  shock  were  entirely  swept  away. 

1  See  The  Caliphate,  by  Sir  Wm.  Muir.     R.T.S. 
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From  Africa  the  invaders  passed  over  to  Spain,  subverted  the 

Visigothic    kingdom,   and    founded    the    Moorish    Khalifate   of 

Cordova.    They  crossed  the  Pyrenees  into  France,  and  all  Western 

Europe  seemed  at  their  mercy ;  when  Charles  Martel,1  the  heroic 

son   of    the    first    Pepin,    met  the    invading   host,    under   their 

Battle  of    general  Abderrahman,  upon  the  plain  of  Tours,  and 

Tours,  732.  after  five  days'  conflict   gained  what  has  been  well 

characterized  as  one  of  "  the  fifteen  decisive  battles  of  the  world."2 


§    2.    CAUSES    OF    MOHAMMEDAN    SUCCESS. 

The  successes  of  the  Saracens,  and  the  purposes  of  God  in 
permitting  so  wide  a  devastation  of  His  professed  Church,  have 
engaged  the  speculations  of  Christian  thinkers  from  that  time  to 
this.     On  a  subject  so  mysterious,  it  is  impossible  to  dogmatize  : 
but  at  least  it  must  be  said  that  the  fact  cannot  be  wholly  ex 
plained  by  the  theory  of  conscious  imposture  on   the  part   of 
The  Mystery  Mohammed.     Archbishop  Trench  has  wisely  written  : 
of  Islam.     « if    by    <  impostor '   we   understand,   and    we    can 
scarcely  understand  less,  one  who  devised  a  cunningly-arranged 
system  of  fraud  and  falsehood,  which  then  with  the  full  conscious 
ness  that  it  was  such  he  sought  to  impose  upon  others,  impostor 
Mohammed  was  not.     Deceiver  I  believe  that  he  often  was,  but 
only  where,  not  of  course  without  his  own  sin,  he  was  himself 
first  deceived.     On  any  scheme  of  simple  and  self-conscious  im 
posture,  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  explain  the  results  of  his 
preaching,  which  has  changed  the  face  of  so  large  a  part  of  the 
world,  given  birth  to  a  religion  which  for  many  centuries  con 
tended  as  on   equal  terms   with  the   Christian  ;   and   which,  if 
waning  now  like  the  moon  that  is  its  symbol,  yet  still  subsists  a 
mighty  power  and  passion  in  the  hearts,  and  moulding  the  lives, 
of  millions  of  our  fellow-men."  3 

1  Martel,    "  Hammer,"    like    the          2  See  the  work    of    Sir  Edward 

Maccabaeus  of  Jewish  history,  and  the  Creasy  bearing  that  title, 
title  of  Malleus  Scotorum,  given  to  the  8  Lectures    on   Medieval    Church 

English  Edward  I.  History,  p.  49. 
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The  truth  appears  to  be  that  Mohammed  began  with  a  strong 
and  passionate  sense  of  the  absurdities  of  the  surrounding  idolatry, 
that  he  had  learned  from  the  Old    Testament  the  truth  of  the 
Divine  Unity ;  while  he  formed  the  notion  that  the  Christianity 
Belief  of    of  his  day  had  misconceived  the  mission  of  Jesus, 
Mohammed.  whom  he  still  held  to  be  a  Prophet,  but  human  only. 
Thus,  with  the  egotism  of  the  fanatic,  he  regarded  himself  as  the 
prophet  who  was  to  crown  the  fabric  of  Divine  revelation ;  it  being 
the  duty  of  all  men  to  accept  and  follow  him.     To  him,  again, 
the  Divine  Being  was  conceived  chiefly  as  absolute   Will  and 
Power.      Islam  means  "  submission,"  and  true  religion  was  to 
bow  unmurmuringly  to  one's  destiny.     For  the  Divine  love,  and 
for  human  free-will,  there  was  no  place  in  Mohammed's  system. 
From  his  starting-point  he  was  led  on  to  the  attempted  enlistment 
on   his   side  of  human  passions   and  prejudices.     As  so  often 
Fanaticism  happens  in  the  warfare  of  opinion,  the  fanatic  became 
and  deceit.    tne  deceiver,  the  schemer,  unscrupulous  and   cruel. 
Most  fanatics  think  deception,  so  far  as  seems  necessary  to  their 
designs,  to  be  holy  and  approved  of  God ;  and  thus  resort  to 
deception  wherever  they  can  employ  it  safely.     To  subdue  men, 
they  must  appeal  to  what  is  grossest  in  human  nature.     Hence 
the  remorselessness  of  Mohammed  in  dealing  with  enemies;  hence 
his  indulgence  of  slavery  and  polygamy;    and   hence  also  the 
sensuousness  of  his  promised  Paradise. 

§    3.    THE   CHURCH    IN   MOHAMMED'S    DAY. 

It  is  needful,  also,  to  remember  the  character  of  that  Christianity 

against  which  Mohammed   called   his   followers  to  arms.     The 

War  against  worc^s  °f  Isaa~  Taylor,  author  of  The  Natural  History 

a  corrupt    of  Enthusiasm,  are  strong,  but  justifiable.     "  What 

Christianity.  Mohammed  and  his  caiiphs  found  in  all  directions 

whither  their  scimitars  cut  a  path  for  them,  was  a  superstition  so 

abject,  an  idolatry  so  gross  and  shameless,  Church  doctrines  so 

arrogant,  Church  practices  so  dissolute  and  so  puerile,  that  the 

strong-minded  Arabians  felt  themselves  inspired  as  God's  mes- 
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sengers  to  reprove  the  errors  of  the  world,  and  authorized  as  God's 
avengers  to  punish  apostate  Christendom.  The  '  son  of  the  bond 
woman  '  was  let  loose  from  his  deserts  to  '  mock '  and  to  chastise 
'  the  son  of  the  free-woman.' " 1  In  truth,  the  iconoclastic  con 
troversies  of  a  succeeding  generation  plainly  showed  how  it  was 
that  Mohammed  in  his  crusade  against  pagan  idolatry  was  led  to 
include  in  his  condemnation  many  favourite  usages  of  the  Church. 
It  must  be  added  that  the  divisions  among  Christians  themselves 
afforded  no  slight  vantage  to  their  antagonists.  Almost  everywhere, 
as  the  result  of  theological  and  ecclesiastical  feuds,  the  Church  was 
Divisions  in  enfeebled  by  strife  and  mutual  misunderstanding. 
the  Churches.  Nestorians  in  Syria  and  the  surrounding  countries, 
Eutychians  and  Jacobites  in  Egypt,  with  smaller  companies  ot 
sectaries,  proscribed  and  persecuted  by  orthodox  rulers,  were 
ready  for  counsels  of  disaffection;  and  in  some  instances  they 
lent  too  ready  an  ear  to  those  who  seemed  to  offer  a  relief  from 
spiritual  despotism.  They  were  soon  disenchanted.  The  Saracen 
forces  knew  no  compromise.  "  The  Koran,  or  Death,  or  Tribute," 
was  the  conquerors'  mandate.  When  once  made  tributary, 
Christians  were  left  in  many  places  to  enjoy  a  nominal  freedom. 
Hence  we  read  of  patriarchs,  bishops,  councils,  existing  in  certain 
regions  under  Moslem  rule;  although  some  churches,  like  that 
of  Carthage,  made  illustrious  in  the  past  by  the  names  ot 
Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Lactantius,  and  Augustine,  became  utterly 
extinct 

1  Ancient  Christianity,  vol.  i.  p.  266. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

SECTS   AND  CONTROVERSIES. 
§  I.    THE   MONOTHELITE   CONTROVERSY. 

A  NOTHER  question  regarding  the  Person  of  our  Lord  remained 

for  the  speculative   genius    of  the  East.      Nestorius   had 

Questions  as  Deen   condemned    for    his   doctrine   of  the   twofold 

to  our  Lord's  Personality.      Eutyches    had    been   condemned    foi 

Person.      maintajning  Christ's  unity  of  Nature.     "Two  Natures 

combined  in  one  Person  "  had  at  Chalcedon  been  declared  the 

orthodox  belief.1     But  now  it  was  asked,  "  Was  the  Will  of  our 

Saviour  twofold  like  His  Nature,  or  one  like  His  Person  ?"     The 

question  was  raised  by  the  Emperor  Heraclius  on  his  victorious 

return   from  the  war  against   the   Persian  Chosroes  (A.D.  629); 

and  the  patriarch  Sergius  was  requested  to  solve  the  mystery. 

Sergius   was   greatly   perplexed ;    no   oecumenical    council    had 

decided  this  difficult  point ;  but  after  consideration  he  with  his 

brother  patriarch  Cyrus  of  Alexandria  pronounced  in 

of  Sergius    favour  of  a  single  Will,  falling   back   upon   an   ex- 

Honotiu*    Pressi°n  °f  tne  pseudo-Dionysius,  "  the  one  theandric 

(divine-human)  will  and  activity  "  (energeia).     Strong 

opposition  was  raised  to  this  view  by  Sophronius,  a  Palestinian 

The        monk,  then   in   Alexandria,  afterwards   Patriarch  of 

theandric    Jerusalem  j     and     the    controversy    became     acute. 

'ry'      Sergius,  in  a  correspondence  with  Honorius  of  Rome, 

procured  from  that  prelate  an  explicit  assent  to  the  doctrine  of 

One  Will — a  fact,  as  we  shall  see,  not  without  important  issues. 

At  this  juncture  the  Emperor  issued  an  ecthesis,  or  utterance  on 

the  subject,  composed  by  Sergius,  in  which  the  "  Dionysian  "  or 

1  See  page  299. 
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theandric  doctrine  is  asserted.     Two  Synods  in  Constantinople 
l*JBttMaisn0f*dOlP*e^  t^ie  ^thesis,  and  tne  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 

Heradius,  who  had  succeeded  Sophronius,  concurred.  But  it 
met  elsewhere  with  strong  opposition,  of  which 
Maximus  of  Chrysopolis  (Scutari)  was  the  leader.  It  is  recorded 
that  Maximus,  passing  through  Africa  on  his  way  to  Rome,  held 
a  discussion  (645)  with  Pyrrhus,  who  had  succeeded  Sergius, 
although  deposed  for  a  time;  and  succeeded  in  so  completely 
converting  him  from  the  doctrine  of  the  One  Will,  that  on 
returning  to  Constantinople  he  maintained  the  doctrine  of  Three 
Wills  in  our  Lord — two  " natural"  and  one  "personal." 

Meantime  the  Roman  bishops  (John  IV.,  Theodore,  Martin) 
had  successively  disavowed  the  views  of  their  predecessoi 
Honorius.  Constantinople  and  Rome  were  now  therefore  at 
open  defiance.  The  Emperor  Constans  II.,  grandson  of 
Heraclius,  thought  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties  by  a 
compromise ;  and,  withdrawing  the  ecthesis,  issued  an  edict  called 

"T  pe"of  the  "  Type"  (TU'TTO?,  "model"),  stating  the  two  views, 

Constans,  and  declaring  that  neither  of  them  was  heretical. 
648'  Only  let  the  combatants  on  both  sides  rest  in  the 
Chalcedon  decision,  and  each  recognize  the  other's  place  in  the 
Church,  laying  aside  controversy,  strife,  and  contention.  This 
well-meant  endeavour  failed.  The  venerable  Pope  Martin  would 
not  hear  of  any  compromise.  On  the  one  side  was  truth,  on  the 
other  heresy !  The  incensed  Emperor  therefore  commissioned 
his  representative,  the  Exarch  of  Ravenna,  to  enforce  the  Type 
upon  the  Pope,  and  in  case  of  his  continued  refusal  to  bring  him 
prisoner  to  Constantinople.  The  order  was  executed  with  relent- 

Persecutlon  less  severity.      Martin  was  carried  to  Constantinople 
of  Pope      an(j  treated  with  cruel  harshness,  which  he  bore  with 

Martini., 

653.  dignity  and  courage.  Maximus  was  also  apprehended, 
and  both  were  banished — Martin  to  the  Crimea,  Maximus  to 
Colchis,  where  in  captivity  and  suffering  they  died.  It  was  not 
the  first  nor  the  last  time  in  the  history  of  opinions  that  in- 
differentism  proved  itself  even  more  relentless  than  dogmatism. 
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The  controversy  smouldered  for  many  years,  threatening  to 
cause  permanent  division  between  East  and  West,  although  the 
"  dyothelite "  view,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  two  Wills  was  after 
wards  compendiously  called,  had  a  considerable  following  in  the 
Sixth  (Ecu    Oriental  cnurcnes-     The  Type  was  practically  dead 
menical     when  its  author,  Constans  II.,  was  succeeded  in  668 
C°6So*!>     by  Constantine   Pogonatus  (the  Bearded).      In   the 
twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  Constantine  summoned  to 
his  metropolis  a  General  Council  (the  Sixth  (Ecumenical,  A.D. 
680),  called  "the  Trullan  Council "  from  the  place  of  its  assemblage, 
Trullus,  "palace  with  closed  roof."     The  Pope  Agatho,  fifth  in 
succession   from  Honorius,  was   represented   by  delegates,  who 
brought  with  them  a  resolution  against  Monothelitism,  adopted  by 
Letter  of    &  Synod  in  Rome.      Agatho  had  also  addressed  a 
Pope  Agatho.  c}rcuiar  letter  to  the  churches,  somewhat   after  the 
model  of  the  famous  Tome  of  Leo  the  Great,  and  worthy  of  note 
from  its  detailed  citation  of  New  Testament  passages  bearing 
upon  the  distinctly  Divine  and  distinctly  human  actions  of  our 
Lord. 

"The  Emperor  Constantine  Pogonatus  opened  the  proceed 
ings  in  person,  attended  by  thirteen  officers  of  the  court.     On 
Procedure  <7/"his  left   hand  were  ranged  the  Roman  legates,  the 
the  Council.  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  and  the  remaining  bishops 
subject   to   Rome ;    on   his  right   hand  were   the  Patriarchs  of 
Constantinople,  Antioch,  with  a  representative  of  the  Patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  and  the  remaining  bishops  subject  to  Constanti 
nople.     The  proceedings  were  orderly.      The  whole  history  of 
the  controversy  was  brought  into  evidence,  with  the  correspond 
ence  between  Sergius,  Cyrus,  and  Honorius  which  had  led  the 
way.     Eventually  the  assembled  prelates  affirmed  their  adhesion 
to  the  decisions  of  the  five  preceding  General  Councils,  especially 
to  the  creeds  of  Nicaea,  Constantinople,  and  Chalcedon;  further 
Dyothelitic  declaring  it   as  doctrine  of  the  Church,  that   there 
theory      existed  two  wills  and  *  energies '  harmonized  in  the 
affirmed.     One  person  of  our  Lordj  <not  opposed— God  forbid ! 
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— as  impious  heretics  have  said,'  but  the  human  absolutely 
subject  to  the  Divine ;  John  vi.  38  being  quoted."1  The  decision 
was  all  but  unanimous  j  the  patriarch  George  of  Constantinople 
concurring  after  some  hesitation ;  while  Macarius  of  Antioch, 
still  adhering  to  the  Monothelite  theory,  was  deposed.  A  com 
prehensive  anathema,  after  the  usual  style  of  the  councils,  was 
pronounced  against  opponents,  including  Sergius  and  his  succes 
sors,  and  specifically  Pope  Honorius.2 

At  this  Council  the  title  of  Universal  Bishop,  disclaimed  by 

Gregory,    was   given    to    Pope    Agatho    by   his    representatives ; 

and  it  was  thereafter  generally  assumed  by  the  Roman  pontiffs. 

It  is  clear  that  the  thought  of  papal  infallibility  had  not   yet 

Heresy  of    dawned  upon  the  minds  of  the  Council,  and  their 

Pope       distinct  unmistakable  anathema  has  to  be  taken  into 

ms'    account  in  all   discussions  of  the    Church   doctrine 

upon  this  subject.3 

"  This  Monothelite  dispute,"  in  the  impressive  words  of  Dean 
Waddington,  "  had  lasted  fifty  years ;   and  it   is  a  painful   but 

1  See  the  whole  definition  in  the  by   upholders   of  the   Infallibility,   is 
Greek  original,  from   the   Concilia  of  mainly  threefold.     Controversialists  on 
Mansi,  in  Gieseler's  Church  History,  that  side  must  settle  amongst  them- 
vol.  ii.  p.  176,  Clark.  selves  which  view  they  prefer :  (i)  It 

2  The   Council   was    not  without  is  alleged  that  the  Council  erred — not 
singular   episodes.      At    its   fifteenth  of  course  in  the  matter  of  faith — that 
sitting,   a   Thracian  presbyter,  Poly-  would    be   to    fall    from    Scylla   into 
chronius,  declared  that  he  had  seen  a  Charybdis — but    in    matter    of    fact, 
vision,  in  which  a  being  of  indescrib-  Honorius,  it  is  said,  never  really  as- 
able  glory  had  appeared  to  him  in  the  serted  the  Monothelite  doctrine.     (2) 
midst  of  a  white-robed  company,  and  It  is  pleaded  that  Honorius  was  blamed, 
had  announced  that  those  who  did  not  not  for  any  adoption  of  the  heresy,  but 
accept  the  One  Will  and  the  Theandric  only  for  his  negligence  in  siippressing 
Energy  were  no  Christians.     To  attest  it.    (3)  It  is  asserted,  yet  more  boldly, 
the    tru-th    of    the    revelation,    Poly-  that  Honorius  was  never  condemned  at 
chronius  offered  to  raise  a  dead  man  a/!,  the  Acts  of  the  Council  to  this 
to  life.     Accordingly,  in  the  presence  purport  having  been  corrupted.     The 
of  a  great  company  of  people,  he  spent  authorities  in  support  of  these  respec- 
several  hours  in  vain  incantations  over  tive  positions  are  cited  in    the   Diet. 
the  corpse,   on  which  the  people  cried  Christian  Biog.,  article  "  Honorius." 
out   against    him   as    a    new    Simon  To  any  or  all  of  these,   the  genuine 
Magus.     But   Polychronius  remained  records    of    the    council    supply    an 
unconvinced.  adequate  refutation.     See  Mansi. 

8  The  defence  of  Pope  Honorius, 
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necessary  reflection,  that  during  its  continuance,  while  the  atten- 
Monothelite  tion  of  Christendom  was  in  some  degree  engaged  by 
controversy  ft,  faQ  Mohammedans  had  found  time  to  convert 
Arabia  and  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Persia,  Syria, 


progress.  Palestine,  and  Egypt;  the  three  patriarchal  thrones, 
Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Jerusalem,  had  fallen  into  their  hands  ; 
and  Carthage  itself  was  already  on  the  point  of  undergoing  the 
same  fate." 

The  question  was  now  practically  at  rest;  for  although  the 
Attempt  to    Emperor  Philippicus   Bardanes  in  the  next  century 
rMo°no-      (A-D-  711'  712)  attempted  to  restore  the  ascendency 
thelitism.    of  the  Monothelite  doctrine,  he  entirely  failed. 

As  in  the  General  Council  just  described,  as  well  as  in  that 
which  preceded  it  (Constantinople,  A.D.  553),  attention  had  been 
devoted  rather  to  the  controversies  of  the  hour  than  to  laws 
affecting  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  a  kind  of  supplemental 

council  was  held  in  the  Trullus  by  command  of  the 
Lonciltum 

Quinisexttim,  Emperor  Justinian  II.,  at  which  102  canons  were 
passed,  to  confirm,  repeal,  or  codify  earlier  regulations. 
The  Council  was  called  Quinisextum  (fifth-sixth)  to  mark  its 
connection  with  the  two  preceding.  Its  canons  were  subscribed 
by  the  Emperor  and  the  four  Eastern  patriarchs,  also  by  the  papal 
representatives  at  Constantinople  ;  but  the  Pope  (Sergius  I.) 
refused  his  assent;1  and  this  refusal  was  the  first  serious  step 
towards  the  separation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches. 

§    2.    PAULICIANISM. 

A  movement  by  which  the  churches  in  the  East  were  long 
agitated,  and  which  was  marked  by  unprecedented  cruelty  of 

1  The  canons  to  which  the  Pope  Constantinople  ;    (55)  the  prohibition 

particularly  objected  were  (2)  the  re-  of  fasting   on    Saturdays,    Easter  eve 

cognition  of  85   "apostolic"  regula-  excepted  ;  (67)  the  prohibition  of  eat- 

tions,    whereas    Rome    acknowledged  ing  blood  and  things  strangled  ;  and 

only  50  ;  (13)  the  permission  of  clergy  (82)  the  requirement  that  representa- 

married    before    ordination   to   retain  tions  of  our  Lord  shall  be  in  human 

their  wives  ;  (36)  the  rank  conceded  form   and   not  under  the  figure  of  a 

(as  at  Chalcedon)  to  the  Patriarch  of  Lamb. 

C  C 
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persecution,  was  that  of  the  Paulicians.     The  origin  of  the  sect 
Constantine  was  in  Samosata,  noted  for   having  in  the  seventh 
Samosata     centurv  given  to  Antioch  its  heretical  patriarch  Paul 
653-        the     "  Psilanthropist." x      His    name,     however,    is 
connected  with  Paulicianism  rather  from  the  accident  of  locality 
than   from  any  similarity  of  doctrine.      Constantine,   a  dweller 
in  the  neighbourhood,2  a   man  of  ability,  it  is  said   of  Mani- 
chsean    descent,    and    certainly   versed    in    the    speculations    of 
Gnostic  dualism,  had,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century, 
received  and  hospitably  entertained  a  Christian  deacon,  a  refugee 
from  Saracen  captivity.      On  departing,  the  grateful  guest  pre 
sented  his  host  with  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament — a  book  with 
which  Constantine  had  hitherto  been  acquainted  only  in  scattered 

Dualism an^^or^ons'  ^e  was  Sreatty  attracted  by  the  Pauline 
Pauline  Epistles,  with  their  antitheses  of  Flesh  and  Spirit,  Law 
theology.  an(j  Qrace>  These  seemed  to  give  form  and  distinct 
ness  to  his  dualistic  speculations ;  and  the  system  of  doctrine  to 
which  he  was  thus  led  was  preached  by  him  with  fervour.  For 
greater  freedom  in  his  work,  Constantine  travelled  northwards, 
crossing  the  Taurus  range,  and  established  himself  at  Cibossa,  a 
town  on  the  frontiers  of  Pontus  and  Armenia,  not  far  from  the 
famous  city  of  Neo-Csesarea.  Soon  he  gained  many  adherents, 
The  name  on  whom  the  title  of  Paulicians  was  bestowed,  from 
"/fe*&*«u."the  name  of  the  apostle.  Some  say  that  the  name 
was  given  them  at  first  by  their  enemies,  some  that  they  themselves 
assumed  it.3  It  is  certain  that  it  became  the  appellation  by  which 
they  were  generally  known ;  although  they  preferred  to  call  their 
community  "The  Holy,  Universal,  and  Apostolic  Church."  Still 
further  to  mark  their  veneration  for  the  apostle,  their  leaders 
assumed  the  name  of  his  companions :  Constantine  himself  was 
called  Silvanus;  others  were  Titus,  Timothy,  Epaphroditus, 
Tychicus,  and  so  on. 

1  See  p.  1 88.  on  the  upper  Euphrates,  in  the  north- 

2  The  village  where  he  lived  was    ern  border  of  Syria. 

called  Mananalis — otherwise  unknown;          3  Compare  the  origin  of  the  name 
Samosata,  it  will  be  remembered,  is     * 'Christians,"  Acts  xi.  26. 
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It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  state  the  exact  doctrines  of  Con- 
Opponents  of  stantine  and  his  followers.  The  contemporary  accounts 
tktPauliciaHs.fa&  have  survived  are  almost  wholly  from  their 
opponents,  who,  as  in  other  cases  of  alleged  heresy,  may  have  mis 
conceived  or  misrepresented  them.  The  chief  charge  against  them 
was  that  of  Manichseism — a  charge  which  Gibbon  has  made 
familiar,  employing  indeed  the  names  of  Paulician  and  Manichaean 
as  convertible.  Their  chief  literary  opponents  of  later  day,  Pho- 
tius  (d.  891)  and  Petrus  Siculus  (in  the  same  century),  write 
against  them  under  the  name  of  Manichaeans,  although  Constan- 
tine  and  his  followers  had  explicitly  repudiated  the  doctrines  of 
Their  probabh^tmi,  and  there  is  no  valid  reason  for  disbelieving 
opinions,  their  disclaimer.  That,  as  was  also  charged  against 
them,  they  also  maintained  Docetic  views  in  regard  to  the 
humanity  of  our  Lord  is  equally  a  mistake. 

Such  misconceptions  may  be  decisively  set  aside  by  aid  of  a 
recently-discovered  work,  The  Key  of  Truth,  which  is  believed  on 
good  grounds  accurately  to  reflect  the  opinions  and  rights  of  the 
Paulicians  from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  centuries.1     Taking  this 
"  The  Key  work  as  a  guide,  we  may  at  once  acquit  them  of  the 
of  Truth."   charge  of  Docetism.     They  held  rather  the  doctrine 
which  at  a  later  date  was  formulated,  as  we  shall  see,  in  Spain  as 
"  Adoptionism."     Our  Lord,  they  held,  born  of  the  Virgin  in  per 
fect,  sinless  humanity,  received  in  baptism  the  Divine  Sonship,  in 
which  we  also,  through  Him  but  in  a  lower  degree,  may  partake. 
Paulician    ^ur  baptism,  therefore,  as  the  counterpart  to  His  own, 
doctrine  of   is  to  be  conferred  in  mature  life,  as  Jesus  was  baptized 
at  the  age  of  thirty;  its  prerequisites  being  repentance 
and  faith.     With  the  third  affusion,  the  Holy  Spirit  enters  the 
candidate,  and  the  Evil  One  is  thenceforth  excluded. 

1  A  MS.  copy  of  this  work   has  with  a  translation,   introduction,  and 

been  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  copious     notes     (Oxford,     Clarendon 

Holy  Synod   at   Edjmiatzin  in    S.E.  Press,  1898).     The  work  is  attributed 

Armenia.      Here  it  was  seen  (1891)  by  Mr.    Conybeare,    on   what   seems 

by  Mr.  Fred.  C.  Conybeare,  M.A.,  satisfactory   evidence,    to    the    ninth 

who  obtained  a  copy,  and  has  since  century  A.D. 
published  it  in  the  original  Armenian, 
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This  explicit  reference  to  Satan  is  in  accord  with  their 
whole  system.  It  is  evident  that  they  had  a  most  lively  sense  of 
the  presence  and  power  of  the  impersonated  principl2  of  evil. 
The  doctrines  against  which  they  protested  are  uniformly  described 
as  "devilish."  But  this  devilism  was  by  no  means  Manichaean ; 
evil  was  not  eternal;  and  "the  adversary,"  as  in  the  New  Testa 
ment,  was  still  subject  to  the  Omnipotent  Lord. 

But  the  true  reason  of  the  hatred  with  which  the  Pauliciahs 
were  regarded  must  be  found  in  their  outspoken  antagonism  to 
prevailing  beliefs  and  practices.  They  denounced  the  adoration 
of  saints  and  the  worship  of  images.  They  maintained  that  the 

Their  brothers  of  the  Lord  were  the  sons  of  Joseph  and 
antagonisms.  Mary.  To  them  the  cross  of  wood,  as  they  con 
temptuously  termed  it,  was  a  symbol  not  to  be  venerated  but 
abhorred.  They  disowned  all  clerical  orders  :  the  ministry  of  the 
Church,  they  held,  in  its  different  departments,  was  a  function, 
conferring  no  official  superiority,  and  comprising  prophets,  teachers 
or  pastors,  evangelists,  and  "  notaries."  They  termed  their  places 
of  worship,  not  temples  but  oratories,  or  proseucha,  according  to 
Acts  xvi.  13.  Their  authority  was  the  New  Testament,  the  read 
ing  of  which  they  enjoined  upon  all ;  still  preferring  the  Pauline 
Epistles,  but  honouring  also  the  Four  Gospels,  and  indeed  the 
entire  book,  excepting  the  Epistles  of  Peter,  which  they  rejected, 
partly  for  what  was  accounted  their  Judaic  character,  and  partly 
because  Peter  was  regarded  as  antagonistic  to  Paul.  The  Old 
Testament  they  regarded  as  given  by  inspiration  of  a  spirit 
inferior  to  the  Divine.  Here  also  is  a  relic  of  the  early 
Gnosticism. 

The  six  particulars  in  which  the  charges  against  the  Paulicians 
Charges  were  formulated  by  their  theological  opponents  are 

against  them  thus  easily  explicable,  not  as  wholly  false  accusations, 
formulated.  ,  ,.   ,  , 

nor  by   any   means    as    an    impartial    or    complete 

statement,  but  rather  as  a  distortion  of  fact,  such  as  hostility 
and  prejudice  were  sure  to  make.  The  points  selected  were 
these — 
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(1)  They  hold  that  the  world  was  framed  by  a  Being  inferior  to 
the  Supreme. 

(2)  They  contemn  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  (no  doubt  this 
means  that  they  deny  her  perpetual  virginity,  and  refuse  to  worship 
her). 

(3)  They  refuse  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist. 

(4)  They  load  the  Cross  of  Christ  with  contempt  and  reproach 
(evidently  referring  to  their  refusal  to  pay  honour  to  the  "cross 
of  wood  "). 

(5)  They  reject,  after  the  manner  of  the  Gnostics,  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  regard  their  authors  as  inspired  by  the 
Creator  (Demiurgus),  not  by  the  Supreme. 

(6)  They  exclude  presbyters  and  elders  from  all  part  in  the 
administration  of  the  Church  (a  charge  plainly  founded  on  their 
rejection  of  the  ministry  as  an  Order). 

That  the  life  of  these  "  premature  Protestants  "  was  pure  and 

exemplary  is  well  attested,  although  strange  unsupported  accusa- 

.  tions  of  profligacy  were  brought  against  them.     The 

the   *     worst  that  could  fairly  be  said  was  that  they  were  too 

Fanhcians.   apt  to  <jissemble  their  beliefs  in  the  presence  of  their 

persecutors,  and  even  to  join  in  the  services  of  the  Church  while 

in  heart  repudiating  them. 

For  about  seven-and-twenty  years,  the  labours  of  Constantine 
Silvanus  at  Cibossa  and  in  the  neighbourhood  continued 
without  serious  interruption.  About  684,  however,  the  Emperor 
Constantine  Pogonatus  was  urged  to  take  measures  against  the 

growing     community.       He    sent    a    commissioner, 
Persecution    * 

and        Simeon  by  name,  to  demand  submission  to  the  ortho- 

martyrdom.  ^ox  church,  or  on  refusal  to  take  extreme  measures. 
Simeon  found  them  firm  and  determined ;  and  with  a  refinement 
of  cruelty,  set  Silvanus  in  front  of  a  company  of  his  disciples, 
commanding  them  to  stone  him  to  death.  Only  one,  Justus  by 
name,  was  found  base  enough  to  comply,  and  the  teacher  fell  a 
victim.  Such,  however,  was  the  effect  of  the  scene,  and  of  subse 
quent  intercourse  with  the  Paulician  community,  that  Simeon 
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himself  embraced  the  doctrine,  became  the  successor  of  the 
martyred  Silvanus  under  the  name  of  Titus,  and,  on  the  informa 
tion  of  the  apostate  Justus,  suffered  at  the  stake  (690),  on  the 
very  spot  where  a  heap  of  stones  formed  his  predecessor's 
memorial.  He  was  succeeded  first  by  Paul  of  Armenia,1  then  by 
Succeeding  Gegnaesius  son  of  Paul  (715),  who,  being  charged 
teachfhe  with  heresy  before  the  Emperor  Leo,  "the  Isaurian," 
community,  escaped,  it  is  said,  through  some  unworthy  evasion, 
and  carried  on  his  work  for  thirty  years.  Divisions  followed ; 
with  fresh  persecutions,  which  caused  much  lawlessness  and 
rebellion  ;  'and  late  in  the  century  one  Baanes,  leader  of  the 
community,  an  immoral  man,  brought  discredit  on  the  Paulician 
name.  In  the  following  century  (801-835)  a  new  leader,  Sergius 
by  name  ("  Tychicus  "),  reorganized  the  community  by  his  wisdom 
and  devotedness,  and  saved  it  for  a  time.  But  after  his  death 
by  assassination,  the  Paulicians  were  weakened  by  division,  and 
The  Empress  tne^r  Power  was  broken  by  the  persecuting  Empress 
Theodora.  Theodora,  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  thousand  being 
hanged,  beheaded,  or  drowned.  The  remnant  for  some  time 
maintained  a  troubled  existence  j  the  mountain  village  of  Thonrak 
appears  to  have  been  their  refuge ;  whence  the  appellation 
"Thondracians,"  under  which  name  they  were  violently  attacked 
by  Gregory  Magistros,  Duke  of  Mesopotamia  (eleventh  century), 
whose  wild  invectives  still  survive.2 

The  influence  of  the  Paulician  doctrines,  reaching  Western 
Europe  through  the  agency  of  refugees  from  persecution,  continued 
long  after  the  practical  extinction  of  the  sect,  and  was  apparent  in 
the  teaching  of  the  Cathari,  the  Albigenses,  and  other  Reformers 
before  the  Reformation. 

1  Some  have  erroneously  attributed  has  been   added,  as  the  founders  of 

the  name  of  the  sect  to  this  leader.  The  the  sect  before  Constantino  Silvanus, 

confusion,  in  fact,    between  Paul  the  has  been  not  a  little  misleading. 
Apostle,  Paul  of  Samosata,  and  Paul  2  See  The  Key  of  Tntth,  appendix 

of  Armenia,    to   whom  the  name   of  iii.  p.  141. 
another  Paul,  with  John  his  brother, 
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§   3.    RENEWED    ICONOCLASTIC   CONTROVERSIES. 

The  question  of  images  and  pictures  in  churches,  already  dis 
cussed  by  Gregory  I.  in  his  Epistle  to  Serenus  of  Marseilles,1  again 
became  prominent  in  the  eighth  century.  During  the  hundred 
and  twenty  years  since  Gregory's  death,  the  practice  had  greatly 
developed.  Not  only  were  the  pictures  reverenced,  as 
pictures  in  among  ignorant  worshippers  was  sure  to  be  the  case, 

churches,  j^  a  supernatural  character  was  attributed  to  them. 
Some  of  them  were  believed  to  have  been  made  without  hands. 
There  were  pictures  said  to  be  painted  by  St.  Luke,  images 
fashioned  by  our  Lord  Himself!  Portraits  of  the  Virgin  were 
alleged  to  weep,  pictures  of  the  saints  became  famous  for  cures 
attributed  to  them;  in  fact,  superstition  had  free  play,  especially  in 
the  East,  but  also  in  the  colder  and  less  imaginative  West. 
Mohammedanism  had  taken  full  advantage  of  the  growing  habit, 
and  not  unnaturally  stigmatized  Christians  as  idolaters.  The 
more  thoughtful  grieved,  but  the  custom  seemed  to  have  too 
great  a  hold  upon  the  popular  mind  to  be  successfully  attacked. 

At  length  the  Emperor  Leo,  surnamed  the  Isaurian,  from  his 
Edict  of  early  home  among  the  Taurus  mountains,  was  induced 
Leo,  726.  ^0  take  measures  against  a  practice  which  revolted  his 
rough  and  sturdy  nature.  He  had  successfully  repelled  the 
Moslem  attack  upon  Constantinople  (A.D.  718),  and  probably 
wished  to  do  away  with  one  cause  of  Mohammedan  enmity.  At 
any  rate,  he  issued  an  edict  of  the  nature  of  a  compromise.  The 
pictures  and  images  might  remain,  but  on  condition  of  their  being 
placed  too  high  for  the  worshippers  to  touch  or  kiss  them  !  But 
the  compromise  failed.  Germanus,  the  aged  patriarch,  refused 
compliance  with  the  Emperor's  order :  the  monks  and  people  were 
furious ;  John  of  Damascus,  the  ablest  theologian  of  the  age, 
issued  three  tracts  against  the  "sacrilegious"  proceeding.  "It  is 

_    .  .          not   the   business   of  the  Emperor,"  wrote  the   fiery 
Resistance.  J 

John  of    Damascene,  "  to  make  laws  for  the  Church.     Apostles 
Damascus.    preached  the  Gospel ;  the  welfare  of  the  State  is  the 
1  See  p.  354. 
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monarch's  care — pastors  and  teachers  attend  to  that  of  the 
Church." 

Pope  Gregory  II.  added  his  protest.  In  Western  Greece  the 
popular  frenzy  ran  so  high  that  a  fleet  and  army  were  dispatched 
to  attack  Constantinople,  and  to  place  one  Kosmos  on  the 
imperial  throne.  Leo,  however,  had  no  difficulty  in  repelling  this 
onslaught.  The  fleet  was  routed  and  Kosmos  beheaded.  Leo, 
while  treating  the  rest  of  the  insurgents  with  mildness,  reinforced 
his  original  decree  with  one  of  greater  stringency,  convoking  his 
senators  and  counsellors,  and  with  them  commanding  that  images 
were  to  be  removed  from  all  churches  throughout  the  Empire.1 

The  military  were  sent  to  enforce  the  injunction;  many  popular 
risings  occurred  and  were  sternly  suppressed.  Pope  Gregory  in 

vain  protested,  and  Gregory  III.,  who  succeeded  him 
Contest  L  , 

between  Pope  (731),  calling  a  synod,  excommunicated  all  enemies  of 
andEmperor.  jmages>  Leo  replied  by  depriving  the  Pope  of  his 
revenues  from  Southern  Italy,  transferring  Illyria  from  papal  rule 
to  that  of  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople.  Thus  the  conflict 
became  more  and  more  acute,  and  another  link  was  severed  in  the 
fellowship  of  East  and  West. 

The  son  and  successor  of  Leo,  Constantine  V.,  surnamed 
Copronymus  (741-775),  was  an  even  more  zealous  Iconoclast 
than  his  father.  He  could  not,  however,  prevail  against  the 
popular  feeling,  and  found  it  expedient  to  convene  a  Council  of 
the  whole  Church  to  consider  the  matter.  Accordingly  in  A.D.  754 
there  assembled  at  Constantinople  "  the  most  numerous  assembly 
of  the  Christian  clergy  which  had  ever  been  collected  together  for 
ecclesiastical  legislation."  2  The  patriarchate  was  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Anastasius,  successor  to  Germanus.  The  other  three 

patriarchates  of  the  East,   Antioch,  Alexandria,  and 
Council  at    J  . 

Constants   Jerusalem,  were  in  Moslem  occupation,  and  sent  no 

nople,  754.  representatives.  Rome,  in  the  person  of  Stephen  III., 
disdained  to  take  any  part  in  its  proceedings.  The  claim  of  the 
Council  to  be  oecumenical  has  therefore  been  disallowed.  Theo- 

1  See  Finlay,  History  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  ch.  i.          z  Finlay,  vol.  ii.  p.  57. 
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dosius,  archbishop  of  Ephesus,  presided.  "The  decisions  were 
all  against  image-worship,  which  the  Council  declared  to  be 
contrary  to  Scripture,  a  pagan  and  antichristian  practice,  the 
abolition  of  which  was  necessary  to  avoid  leading  Christians  into 
temptation.  Even  the  use  of  the  crucifix  was  condemned,  on  the 
ground  that  the  only  true  symbol  of  the  Incarnation  was  the 
Bread  and  Wine  which  Christ  had  commanded  to  be  received  for 
the  remission  of  sins."  In  their  zeal,  the  assembled  bishops  went 
much  farther.  All  sacred  art  was  alike  proscribed,  all  representa 
tions  of  our  Lord,  in  painting  or  sculpture,  were  stigmatized  as 
either  Nestorian  or  Eutychian.  Pictures,  crucifixes,  images,  and 
symbols  of  every  kind,  not  only  as  employed  in  churches,  but  for 
private  use  in  house  or  monastery,  were  forbidden ;  and  the 
artists  who  fashioned  them  were  to  be  excommunicated.  To 
crown  the  whole,  as  no  council  was  complete  without  its 
Anathemas,  anathemas,  the  assembly  declared  the  names  of  the 
venerable  Germanus,  the  late  patriarch,  and  of  John  the 
Damascene,  still  living  in  his  quiet  monastic  retreat,  to  be 
accursed. 

It  was  impossible  that  the  decrees  of  such  a  council  should 
pass  without  opposition.  Thousands  of  recusant  monks  were 
Persecutions,  imprisoned,  scourged,  banished,  and  in  other  ways 
maltreated.  Others  suffered  bravely  in  defence  of  their  favourite 
superstition.  But  the  churches  everywhere  throughout  the  Empire 
were  despoiled  and  stripped,  although  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  purity  and  simplicity  of  worship  were  thereby  secured ; 
for  the  Council  at  Constantinople  had  uttered  corresponding 
anathemas  against  all  who  should  oppose  the  religious  veneration 
of  Mary  and  the  Saints. 

In  Rome  a  Lateran  Synod  (769)  under  Felix  III.  denounced 
Rome  main-  t^ie  Decisions  °f  Constantinople,  and  anathematized 
tains  image-  the   Council.      For   a   time   at   least   image-worship, 
worship.     Driven  from  the  East,  found  countenance  and  pro 
tection   in   the   West.      But    this    state    of    things    was   not   to 
last. 
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The  successor   of  Constantine  Copronymus,  Leo.  IV.,  was 
Leo  IV.)     equally  opposed  to  the  worship  of  images.     But  his 
Constanthie  clueen  Irene  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  practice, 
VI.        and    when    left    a    widow   in    780,    her    son    Con 
stantine  VI.  being  a  minor,  she  promoted  it  in  every  way.     After 
a  while  she  wrote  to  the  Pope  (Hadrian  I.),  inviting  him  to  a 
Council  at  Constantinople  to  reconsider  the  decrees  of  754.    The 
Pope,  after  long  delay,  sent  presbyters  to  represent  him.     The 
Council,  however,  was  broken  up  by  disturbances  arising  chiefly 
from  the  military,  who  held  by  their  late  Emperor,  and  it  was 
Second      eventually  resolved  to  remove  it  to  Nicaea,  partly  for 
Council  at    quietness'  sake,  partly  from  the  prestige  of  the  place. 
^Seventh'  ^  was  attended  by  350  bishops  or  their  representa- 
(Ecumenical.  tives,  the  legates  of  Pope   Hadrian   occupying   the 
chief  place,  and  Tarasius,  the  newly- appointed  Patriarch  of  Con 
stantinople,  a  great  adherent  of  the  Empress-mother,  the  second. 
There  were  eight  sessions,  extending  over  a  month,  the  last  being 
adjourned  to  the  Palace  of  Irene  at  Constantinople.     At  the  first, 
the  process  of  recantation  began.     Several  bishops  hastened  to 
Recantations,  renounce  their  iconoclastic  professions  and  to  disown 
the  proceedings  of  754.     But  the  arguments  for  what  was  a  fore 
gone  conclusion  need  not  be  recounted.     This  was  reached  at  the 
seventh  session,  to  the  effect  that  "images  of  our  Lord  and  His 
saints  should  be  set  up  in  the  same  manner  as  the  figure  of  the 
precious  and  life-giving  Cross — both  those  which  are  in  colours  or 
mosaic,  and  those  of  other  suitable  material,  in  the  holy  churches 
of  God,  on  sacred  vessels  and  vestments,  on  walls  and  boards,  on 
houses  and  by  the  wayside — the  images,  to  wit,  of  our  Lord  and  God 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  one  undefined 
ing  image-   Lady,  the  holy  mother  of  God,  and  of  the  honourable 
•worship.     angeis  and  an  saints  and  holy  men.     For  the  more 
frequently  they  are  seen  in  their  pictured  resemblance,  the  more 
are  those  who  behold  them  stirred  up  to  the  recollection  and  love 
of  their  prototypes,  and  the  offering  to  them  of  salutation  and 
honorific  worship;    not  indeed   true   supreme   worship   (latreid) 
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according  to  our  faith,  which  is  due  to  the  Divine  Nature  alone  ; 
but  that,  according  to  the  pious  custom  of  the  ancients,  an 
offering  of  incense  and  lights  shall  be  made  in  their  honour,  in 
the  same  manner  as  to  the  figure  of  the  precious  and  life-giving 
Cross,  and  to  the  holy  Gospels,  and  to  other  sacred  ornaments. 
For  the  honour  of  the  image  passes  on  to  the  original,  and  he 
who  worships  the  image  worships  in  it  the  person  of  him  who  is 
therein  depicted." 

This  Nicaean  assembly  is  known  as  the  Seventh  (Ecumenical 
Council,  and  was  indeed  the  last  in  which  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches  united.  John  of  Damascus  did  not  live  to  see 
the  triumph  of  his  cause  and  the  removal  of  the  anathema  from 
his  name,  although  the  precise  date  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

Irene  was  now  mistress  of  the  situation.     About  ten  years 

afterwards  her  son,  the  nominal  Emperor  Constantine  VI.,  was 

deprived  of  his  sight  and  kingdom  at  her  instigation  j  but  she  in 

turn  was  expelled  from  power  (802)  by  Nicephorus.     In  the  early 

T  part  of  the  ninth  century  there  was  some  return  at 

iconoclastic  intervals    to    iconoclasm,    notably    under    Leo    the 

reactions.    Armenian  (813).     His  successors,  Michael  and  Theo- 

philus,    were   also    adverse    to    image-worship,    and    a    reaction 

appeared  imminent;    but  on  the  death  of  the  latter  (842),  his 

widow  Theodora,  regardless  of  an  oath  to  her  dying  husband, 

promoted    the    reaffirmation    of    the   Nicaean   decrees.      Again, 

therefore,  through  a  woman's  agency,  this  form  of  idolatry  was 

"Orthodox  esta^^sne(^  m  tne  churches ;  and  the  anniversary  of 

Sunday?    the  triumph  of  images  in  842  has  ever  since  been 

842-       celebrated  in  the  Greek  Church  on  the  first  Sunday  in 

Lent  under  the  name  of  the  Festival  of  Orthodoxy. 

These  particulars  properly  belong  to  the  next  period  of  the 
history ;  but  it  must  be  added  here  that  in  the  Western  Church 
the  iconoclastic  spirit  to  a  large  extent  prevailed.  To  this  we 

"  Capitular-  must  return  ^n  t^ie  next  Part  °^  our  work,  only  noting 

ies "  of  Char-  here  that  in  790  Charles  (Charlemagne),  then  King  of 

kmagne.     tne  jrranks,  wrote  or  caused  to  be  written  a  work, 
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long  famous,  against  the  decree  of  the  Niceean  Council.  It  was 
known  as  Libri  Carolini  or  Capitulare  Prolixum^  and  was 
ineffectually  answered  by  Pope  Hadrian. 

The  royal  author  (or  perhaps  Alcuin  in  his  name)  decidedly 
rejects  image-worship,  but  allows  the  use  of  images  for  ornament 
and  devotion,  supporting  his  view  with  Scripture  passages  and 
patristic  quotations.  The  spirit  and  aim  of  the  book  are  almost 
Protestant.  The  chief  thoughts  are  these  : — God  alone  is  to  be 
His  worshipped  and  adored  ("colendus  et  adorandus"). 

Argument  Saints  are  only  to  be  reverenced  ("  venerandi "). 
(?  Alcum  s).  jmages  are  by  no  means  to  be  worshipped.  To  bow 
or  kneel  before  them,  to  salute  or  kiss  them,  to  burn  incense  or  to 
light  candles  before  them,  is  idolatrous  and  superstitious.  It  is 
far  better  to  search  the  Scriptures,  which  know  nothing  of  such 
practices.  The  tales  of  miracles  wrought  by  images  are  inventions 
of  the  imagination  or  deceptions  of  the  evil  spirit.  "  On  the 
other  hand,"  he  says,  "  the  iconoclasts  in  their  honest  zeal  against 
idolatry  went  too  far  in  rejecting  images  altogether.  The  legitimate 
proper  use  of  images  is  to  adorn  the  churches,  and  to  perpetuate 
and  popularize  the  memory  of  the  persons  and  events  which  they 
represent.  Yet  even  this  is  not  necessary ;  for  a  Christian  should 
be  able  without  sensuous  means  to  rise  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  virtues  of  the  saints,  and  to  ascend  to  the  fountain  of  eternal 
light.  Man  is  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  hence  capable  of 
receiving  Christ  into  his  soul.  God  should  be  ever  present  and 
adored  in  our  hearts.  O  unfortunate  memory,  which  can  realize 
the  presence  of  Christ  only  by  means  of  a  picture  drawn  in 
colours  !  The  Council  of  Niccea  committed  a  great  wrong  in 
condemning  those  who  do  not  worship  images." 1 

In  the  year  794  a  council  was  held  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
under  the  presidency  of  Charlemagne,  which  unanimously  con 
demned  the  adoration  and  services  declared  by  the  synod  of  the 

Frankfort    Greeks  to  be  due  to  the  images  of  the  saints.     In  all 
Council,     these    protests   of    the    great   king    we   discern   the 
1  See  Dr.  Schaff,  History  of  Mcdiaval  Christianity,  vol.  ii.  p.  468. 
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prompting  of  his  wise  and  devout  counsellor  Alcuin.  It  was  in 
this  Council  of  Frankfort  also  that,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  next 
section,  a  growing  heresy  as  to  our  Lord's  Person  was  decisively 
condemned. 

§  4.  ADOPTIONISM. 

Another  phase  of  Christological  speculation,  towards  the  close 
of  the  eighth  century,  largely  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Western 
Churches.  Its  immediate  origin  is  obscure  :  one  account  is  that 
Elipand,  the  aged  archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  primate  of  Spain, 

r      became  involved  in  controversy  with  one  Megetius, 
A   new  form  J 

of  Sabellian-  who   had   propounded   a    strange    variation   on    old 

Sabellian   theories,    maintaining    that    the    threefold 

Divine   manifestation  to  mankind   had   been   in    David   as   the 

Father,  in  Jesus  as  the  Son,  and  in  the  Apostle  Paul  as  the  Holy 

Ghost!     In  reply,  the   archbishop  was   led   to  insist  upon  the 

distinct  personality  of  the  Son,  and  was  brought  to  the  conclusion 

that  the  filial  relation  of  Christ's  humanity  to  the  Godhead  was 

Elipand    n°t  original  and  essential,  but  conferred  upon  Him  by 

of  Toledo.    an  act  Of  Divine  "Adoption."     Such  a  theory  in  fact 

had   often   been   floating   in  the  minds  of  speculative  thinkers, 

especially  when  treating  of  Christ's  baptism,  in  which  act,  it  was 

suggested,  the  humanity  of  Jesus,  the  perfect  man,  was  raised  to 

the  Divine.1     Elipand  laid  the  question  before  Felix,  bishop  of 

Urgel,  in  Catalonia,  a  divine  of  considerable  ability  and  learning, 

Felix  of    who  was  able  to  adduce  passages  from  the  Fathers 

Urgel.  that  seemed  to  bear  out  the  conclusion,  at  the  same 
time  laying  stress  on  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  affirmed 
the  essential  subordination  of  the  Son. 

The  doctrine  of  Adoptionism,  as  it  was  termed,  spread  rapidly 
through  Spain,  appearing  to  its  adherents  to  afford  a  rational 
ground  of  argument  against  Mohammedan  objectors  to  the 

1  A  remarkable  various  reading  in  Son  ;  this  day  have  I  begotten  Thee." 

some    early    MSS.     of    Luke   iii.  22  The  Paulicians,  it  will  have  been  noted, 

represents  the  Father  as  declaring  at  had     held     substantially     adoptionist 

Christ's    baptism,     "  Thou    art     My  views. 
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doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  while  on  the  other  hand  it  was  strongly 

resisted,  as  tending  to  the  Nestorian  heresy.     Pope  Hadrian  I. 

-,    ,  denounced  the  doctrine  in  an  Epistle  to  the  Spanish 

at  Ratisbon,  bishops ;   and  Felix  was  summoned  to  a  council  at 

792-        Ratisbon,  where  he  ably  defended  his  opinions,  but  at 

length  owned  himself  defeated.     The  Council  at  Frankfort  under 

Charlemagne  renewed  the  emphatic  condemnation  of  adoptionism ; 

Alcuin's     and  Alcuin  composed  a  treatise  against  the  doctrine 

Treatise.     jn  seven  chapters,  which  he  quaintly  entitled  his  five 

Loaves  and  Two  Little  Fishes.     Meantime  Felix  had  withdrawn 

his  recantation  and  reaffirmed  the  doctrine,  occasioning  further 

conferences    at    Friuli   (796)   and    Rome   (799),    as   well   as   a 

controversial  though  not  unfriendly  correspondence  with  Alcuin. 

The  end  was  that  Felix  was  summoned  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  to  the 

court  of  Charlemagne,  and  detained  there  until  his  death.     Both 

he  and  Elipand  maintained  their  views  to  the  last 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

EASTERN  AND  WESTERN  CHURCHES:  END  OF  THE  PERIOD. 
§    I.    MUTUAL   JEALOUSIES. 

T^HE  two  centuries  that  separated  the  era  of  Gregory  from 
that  of  Charlemagne  were  for  the  most  part  a  time  of  jealous 

Rome  and  and  watchful  neutrality  between  the  Eastern  and 
the  East,  the  Western  Churches.  There  was  no  fresh  struggle  for 
supremacy  over  Christendom,  as  there  had  been  between  Gregory 
and  John  Jejunator.  For  a  time  the  age  of  great  popes  and  great 
patriarchs  was  over ;  and  a  series  of  undistinguished  ecclesiastics 
fill  the  annals  of  Rome  and  Constantinople.  Politically,  Rome 
remained  a  part  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  The  successive  viceroys 
of  the  Emperors,  the  Exarchs  of  Ravenna,  were  the  instruments 
of  what  was  often  a  nominal  sovereignty,  chiefly  active  when 
questions  arose  respecting  the  appointment  or  the  confirmation  of 
a  pope.  The  Mohammedan  conflict  exhausted  the  energies  of 
the  East,  and  taxed  to  the  utmost  the  watchfulness  and  the 
The  Lombard  strategy  of  the  West.  In  Italy  the  Lombard  monarchs 

monarchy.  were  jn  uneasy  alliance  with  the  Roman  prelates, 
broken  by  frequent  quarrels.  Under  Luitbrand,  the  greatest  of 
their  kings  (712-744),  their  power  culminated.  After  his  death 
the  Exarchate  fell  for  a  short  time  into  Lombard  hands.  But  at 
the  appeal  of  the  Pope,  the  Franks  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
The  line  of  Clovis  the  Merovingian,  once  so  powerful,  died  out 
in  the  persons  of  weak  and  indolent  sovereigns,  and  was  finally 
extinguished  in  the  abdication  of  Childeric,  who  retired  from  his 
throne  to  a  monastic  cell.  Pope  Zacharias  had  been  called  in  to 
advise  as  to  the  Frank  succession.  His  counsel  was  that  a  feeble 
and  effete  monarchy  should  be  superseded  by  one  more  vigorous 
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and  efficient.     Pepin,   "Mayor  of  the  Palace,"  son  of  Charles 

Accession     ^arte^'    ^e    conqueror    at    Tours,    was    accordingly 

of  Pepin,    crowned    by    Boniface,    "the  Apostle   of   Germany." 

752<         All  was  now  changed;  the  Exarchate  was  captured, 

with  the  "  Pentapolis,"  the  lands  between  the  Apennines  and  the 

His  "  Dona-  Adriatic,  from  Ferrara  to  Ancona.     This  newly-won 

**%£  fV**  territory  Pepin  soon  after  presented,  in  a  great  "  Dona- 

A  (tpCtl  k$6C) 

756.         tion,"  to  the  Papal  See,  and  thus  the  temporal  power 
of  the  popes  began. 

§  2.  CHARLEMAGNE. 

Charles  succeeded  his  father  as  King  of  the  Franks  in  768 ;  at 
Accession  of  first  in  association  with  his  younger  brother  Carloman, 
Charles.     ancj  on  the  death  of  the  latter  in  771,  as  the  sole  ruler 
of  the  Frankish  Empire  with  its  vassal  German  nations.     These 
were  nominally  Christian ;  only  the  Saxon  people  on  the  north 
east  were  still  pagans,  and  stubbornly  held  to  their  independence. 

,  To  be  converted,  in  the  view  of  the  new  monarch, 
War  against 

tke  Saxons,  these  must  first  be  conquered ;  and  his  war  against 
777'  them  must  reckon  among  the  great  exploits  or  the 
darkest  blots  of  his  reign,  according  to  the  point  of  view  that  may 
be  taken.  What  is  certain  is,  that,  Charles  having  crossed  and 
recrossed  the  Alps  in  his  victorious  campaign  against  the  Lom 
bards,  many  thousands  of  the  warlike  Saxons  tendered  their 
homage  at  Paderborn,  and  were  baptized  into  the  Christian  faith. 
There  followed  the  expedition  into  Spain,  with  the  famous  struggle 
and  reverse  at  Roncesvalles,  when  the  brave  Roland  was  slain. 
During  the  absence  of  the  Frankish  army  the  Saxons  took 
occasion  to  revolt,  but  the  rebellion  was  avenged  by  Charles  in 
the  most  relentless  fashion,  four  thousand  five  hundred  prisoners 
being  slain  in  cold  blood.  The  struggle  nevertheless  continued, 
occupying  from  first  to  last  no  fewer  than  thirty-three  years  and 
eighteen  campaigns,  until  at  last  Wittikind,  the  Saxon  chieftain, 
owned  himself  subdued  by  the  "  God  of  Charlemagne,"  and 
received  baptism  at  Attigny  (785).  Bishoprics  were  now  estab- 
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lished  throughout  the  conquered  territory  ;  the  still  irreconcilable 
heathen  inhabitants  found  a  refuge  among  the  Northmen ;  and 
Charles  crowned  his  work  by  deporting  thousands  of  families  from 
suspected  districts,  and  filling  their  places  with  loyal  settlers.  So 
at  length  the  whole  of  Western  Europe  was  included  in  the 
Christian  brotherhood.  Apologists  for  Mohammedanism,  in 
reply  to  the  charge  of  propagating  Islam  by  the  sword,  are  not 
unnaturally  prone  to  retort  by  pointing  to  the  sanguinary  con 
version  of  the  Saxon  people  by  Charles  the  Great. 

On  Christmas  Day,  A.D.  800,  Charles  was  worshipping  in  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  in  Rome.  At  one  part  of  the  service  Pope 
Coronation  of  "Leo  III.  suddenly  placed  a  golden  crown  upon  the 

CEmplroar  Kin§'s  head)  declarinS  him  Kin§  of  ItalY  and  ^mperor. 
Dec.  25, 800.  The  people  welcomed  their  new  Augustus  with 
enthusiastic  acclamations;  the  royal  anointing  followed,  and 
the  Pope  did  homage  to  his  sovereign.  Charles  was  ac 
customed  to  aver  that  his  coronation  was  unexpected  and  un- 
desired  by  him,  but  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  so  august  a  cere 
monial  was  without  previous  concert  and  preparation.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  act  marked,  as  it  has  been  said,  the  beginning  of 
modern  Europe.  "  A  barbarian  monarch,  a  Teuton,  was  declared 
the  successor  of  the  Caesars." 


§   3.    WIDENING    BREACH    BETWEEN    THE   CHURCHES. 

One  immediate  consequence  of  the  new  imperial  appointment 
was  an  increasing  alienation  of  Eastern  from  Western  Christendom. 
The  distance  between  Rome  and  Constantinople,  the  diversity  in 
language  and  race,  the  discordant  elements  of  national  character, 
were  ever-fresh  provocatives  of  antagonism.  A  widening  dis 
crepancy  in  ecclesiastical  usages  and  habits,  as  well  as  in  doctrine, 
tended  to  weaken  the  idea  of  the  one  Catholic  Church.  There 
was  the  Filioque  of  the  Latins,  symbol  to  the  Greeks  of  a  heresy ; 

1  Dean  Milman. 

DD 
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there  was  the  Quicunque,  which  the  Greeks  never  accepted  as  a 
Theological   formula   of  their  faith.     Among  ceremonial  institu- 

and  ecclesi-   tions,  the  trine  immersion  in  baptism,  the  participa- 
astical  differ-     ,  ..,..,  ,         T       „ 

ences.         tion    by    the    laity    in    both    kinds    at   the    Lords 

Supper,  the  practice  of  infant  communion,  the  use  of  the 
vernacular  in  Church  worship,  were  distinctions  which  all  the 
world  might  see.  Still  more  significant  was  the  liberty  of  priests 
and  deacons  to  marry.  True,  the  permission,  which  was  a  note 
of  the  Eastern  Church,  was  fenced  about  with  restrictions. 
Altogether  withheld  from  the  bishops,  it  was  granted  to  the 
parochial  clergy  only  before  ordination.  But,  with  Rome,  the 
enforced  celibacy  of  the  priesthood  is  a  main  stay  of  her  anti- 
scriptural  power ;  and  this  alone  constituted,  and  still  constitutes, 
any  irreconcilable  difference  between  the  two  Churches.1 

Such  differences,  and  the  controversies  thence  arising,  could 
not  but  keep  jealousy  and  animosity  alive.  The  popes,  as  their 
power  increased,  could  not  endure  any  form  of  dependence, 
Beginnings  of  political  or  ecclesiastical,  on  a  government  which  stood 
severance.  as  the  symbol  of  rebellion  against  their  authority. 
Neither  Leo  nor  Charles  probably  understood  how  the  ceremony 
of  that  Christmas  Day  was  to  presage  the  great  schism  of 
Christendom.  But  this  was  for  succeeding  ages  to  prove. 

1  Dean  Stanley  writes  :  "  It  is  a  pastor,  and  to  see  the  table  of  the 

startling  sight   to  the  traveller,  after  parish  priest  furnished,  as  it  might  be 

long    wandering     in    the    South     of  in  Protestant  England  or  Switzerland, 

Europe,  to   find  himself  among  the  by   the    hands   of   an   acknowledged 

mountains  of  Greece  or  Asia  Minor,  wife." 
once  more  under  the  roof  of  a  married 
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CHAPTER   I. 

CHARLEMAGNE  AND  THE  EMPIRE. 
§    I.     IDEALS    OF   THE   EMPEROR  I   CIVIL   AND    ECCLESIASTICAL. 

'  I  "HE  Latin-French  form  in  which  the  name   of  the   Emperor 

Charles  the  Great  most  commonly  occurs1  is  apt  to  obscure 

the  fact  of  his  Teutonic  descent.     Charlemagne,   in  truth,  was 

Charlemagne  wholly  German.  His  metropolis  was  Aachen  (Aix-la- 
a  German.  Chapelle) ;  German  was  his  mother-tongue,  although  he 
was  familiar  too  with  Latin.  To  the  polished  inhabitants  of  Italy 
he  was  a  barbarian,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  instincts  of  the 
barbarian  remained.  His  methods  of  evangelization,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  case  of  the  Saxons,  were  stem  and  remorseless.  In 
his  domestic  relations  he  was  irregular,  even  beyond  the  limits  of 
His  character  Teuton  licence.  But  he  was,  beyond  all  things,  a  man 

and  purpose.  of  ideas.  His  ruling  purpose  was  the  transference  of  the 
old  Roman  dominion,  with  its  mighty  traditions,  to  Germanic  rule, 
in  which,  with  prevision  clear  or  dim,  he  beheld  the  future  of 
Christendom.  He  held  fast,  also,  to  the  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
to  the  civil  ideal.  As  Christian  Emperor  he  sought  to  tread,  with 
as  much  closeness  as  the  circumstances  of  the  era  permitted,  in 
the  steps  of  Constantine,  of  Theodosius,  and  of  Justinian.  It  is 
related  that  among  the  books  chosen  for  reading  to  him  at  meal 
times,  Augustine's  City  of  God  had  a  foremost  place.  The  great 
theologian  and  the  great  Emperor  alike  desired,  although  from 
different  points  of  view,  to  see  a  divine  state  on  earth — the 
spiritual  and  the  secular  in  union.  Of  the  spiritual,  Charlemagne 

1  His     is     the    only    instance    of  name  is  penetrated  with  his  greatness." 

"greatness"  being  blended  with  the  See  further,  Bryce,  Holy  Roman  Em- 

name.     "So   great,"  says  Joseph  de  piret  chs.  iv.  v. 
Maistre,  "  was  this  man,  that  his  very 
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was  content  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  should  be  the  representative, 

The  twofold  his  authority  being  theoretically  co-ordinate  with  that 

dominion.    of  the  Emperor;   but  .often  practically  subordinate, 

as  events  were  to  prove.     In  such  a  partnership,  in  fact,  it  is 

impossible   to  keep  the  functions  strictly  apart.     The  Emperor 

himself  took  the  largest  view  of  his  own  share  in  the  ecclesiastical 

prerogative. 

While  he  was  yet  but  King  of  the  Franks,  the  Council  of 
Frankfort,  already  noted,  had  shown  his  disposition  to  meddle  with 
civil  affairs  of  every  description.  The  temporal  interests  of  the 
Church  were  avowedly  his  care.  Hence  his  measures  for  its 
His  early  defence  against  external  foes  from  the  North  and  East 
policy.  — Norsemen,  Huns,  and  Saracens.  Hence  also  his 
munificent  endowments.  Pepin  his  father  had  enriched  the 
Church  by  the  famous  "Donation"  of  territory  and  revenue. 
This  Charlemagne  confirmed  and  increased ;  he  made  tithes  a 
legal  obligation  instead  of  a  voluntary  offering,  or  one  simply 
enforced  by  ecclesiastical  penalties,  as  before ;  he  founded  schools 
and  libraries,  made  the  education  of  all  freeborn  male  children 
compulsory;  but  his  Capitularies  deal  with  matters  more  closely 
connected  with  the  interior  life  of  the  Church.  He  prescribed 
rules  and  methods  for  the  training  of  the  clergy;  he  ordered 
conformity  to  ritual;  he  discouraged  the  use  of  pictures  and 
images  in  churches;  in  fact,  he  declared  himself  Episcoptis 
episcoporum.  It  was  fortunate  for  his  plans  that  all  through  his 
imperial  career  he  had  to  deal  with  one  and  the  same  pope,  Leo 
III.,  by  whom  he  had  been  anointed  and  crowned.  The  fact  of 
his  coronation,  however,  had  an  unforeseen  tendency  to  exalt  the 
Pope  and  papal  pretensions.  What  the  Pope  bestowed  the  Pope 
Emperor,  might  take  away;  and  the  mutual  understanding 
between  the  two  powers,  which  worked  so  smoothly  in  the  days  of 
Charles,  too  soon  turned  into  bitter  rivalry.  Leo  survived  the 
great  Emperor  for  rather  more  than  two  years,  and  before  he 
passed  away,  the  barque  of  the  Church  was  already  in  troubled 
waters. 
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§  2.  CHARLEMAGNE'S  IMMEDIATE  SUCCESSORS. 

The  reign  of  Louis  the  Pious,  or  the  "  Gentle,"  with  the  angry 

Louis  le  strtfes  which  marked  its  close,  belongs  to  secular 
Debonnaire.  history.  The  significant  ecclesiastical  facts  are,  that, 
before  its  close,  the  Pope  (Gregory  IV.)  had  to  be  called  in  to 
mediate  between  the  estimable  but  feeble  Emperor  and  his  rebel 
lious  sons ;  and  that,  at  more  than  one  stage  in  the  conflict,  Louis 
was  compelled  to  do  penance  for  some  real  or  imaginary  offence — 
an  instinctive  comment  on  the  imposing  schemes  which  formed 
the  basis  of  the  "Holy  Roman  Empire."1 

Louis  died  in  840,  and  was  succeeded  as  King  of  the  Franks 
by  his  son  Charles  the  Bald,  who  reigned  thirty-seven  years,  but 
was  crowned  as  Emperor  only  two  years  before  his  death,  his  half- 
brother  Lothair  having  preceded  him,  and  the  division  of  the 
Empire  having  commenced  in  the  battle  of  Fontenay  and  the 
partition  of  Verdun  (843). 

The  succession  of  Charles  to  the  imperial  dignity  was  marked 
Charles  the  ^  a  momentous  transaction  with  the  Pope  (John  VIII). 
Bald 'and '/><?/*  The  new  Emperor,  in  return  for  the  Pope's  complais- 
John  VIII.  anc6j  renounced,  on  behalf  of  his  successors,  the  right 
to  interfere  in  papal  elections  for  the  future.  It  was  not  until  the 
year  962  that  Otho  the  Great  reasserted  the  imperial  claim.  To 
its  abandonment  by  Charles,  it  may  be  plausibly  said,  much  of 
the  terrible  disorder  which  degraded  the  Papacy  during  the  tenth 
century  was  due.  "  The  removal  of  imperial  superintendence  had 
thrown  the  election  entirely  into  the  hands  of  an  unprincipled 
nobility,  an  intriguing  clergy,  and  a  venal  populace,  whose  united 
fraud  and  violence  usually  favoured  the  most  flagitious  candidate, 
and  promoted  his  success  by  means  the  most  shameful."  2 

The  Carlovingian  imperial  dynasty,  so  grandly  inaugurated  on 
that  Christmas  Day  of  A.D.  800,  died  out  in  the  contemptible 
personality  of  Charles  "the  Fat"  (888).  Some  attempts,  indeed, 

1  Charlemagne  died  Jan.  28,  A.D.  2  Waddington,     History     of    tht 

814;  Leo  III.,  June  16,  A.D.  816.  Churchy.  239. 
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were  made  to  maintain  the  Empire  in  the  line  of  Charles  the 
Decline  of  the  Great,  in  the  shadowy  sovereignties  of  Lambert, 
Dynasty.  Arnulf,  and  Louis  "  the  Child  " ;  but  the  ambition  of 
rulers,  the  growing  degeneracy  of  the  popes,  and  the  ever-present 
Saracen  terror,  were  fatal  to  anything  like  settled  order,  until  a 
strong  man  was  elected  in  the  person  of  Conrad  the  Saxon,  who 
prepared  the  way  for  the  greater  Otho  (crowned  at  Aachen  as 
King  of  the  Franks,  936,  and  in  Rome  as  Emperor  of  the  West, 
962).  To  this  Otho,  with  good  reason  surnamed  "the  Great," 
it  was  given  again  to  attempt,  with  better  success  than  hereto 
fore,  to  apprehend  the  ideas  and  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
Charlemagne. 

In  all  these  conflicts  between  the  political  and  ecclesiastical 

-   authorities,   to  employ  the  words  of  Sir    Frederick 
Relations  of 
Papacy  and    Pollock,  "it  was  the  common  ground  of  the  disputants 

Empire.  fa&t  the  Papacy  and  the  Empire  were  both  divinely 
ordained,  and  that  each  in  its  own  sphere  had  universal  jurisdic 
tion  over  Christendom.  The  point  of  difference  was  as  to  the 
relation  of  these  two  jurisdictions  to  one  another.  Was  the 
temporal  ruler  in  the  last  resort  subordinate  to  the  spiritual  as 
the  lesser  to  the  greater  light  ?  Or,  were  their  dignities  subordi 
nate  and  equal?  Or,  was  the  temporal  ruler,  as  Frederick  II. 
afterwards  aimed  at  making  himself,  actually  supreme  in  spiritual 
as  well  as  temporal  government  ? x 

§    3.    SEVERANCE    OF    THE    EASTERN    AND    WESTERN    EMPIRES. 

The  establishment  of  the  Roman-German  Empire  had  one 

great  result  in  the  severance  of  Rome  from  the  East.     Practically, 

Rome  and  the  t^ie  seParati°n  na^  begun  when  the  Lombards  over- 

Byzantine   threw  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna  (752).     With  the 

Emperors.    disappearance   of  this   viceroyalty,  the  hold   of  the 

Byzantine   Emperors   on   the   West    was   necessarily   weakened, 

1  History  of  the  Science  of  Politics,     vii.  ;    and   B.     Kidd,     Principles    of 
p.    34.     See   also   Hallam,    State    of     Western  Civilization,  pp.  255-260. 
Europe  during  the   Middle  Ages,  civ 
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although  the  claim  was  still  asserted.  When,  after  the  fall  of  the 
Lombard  kingdom,  the  Frankish  monarch  appeared  upon  the 
scene,  the  East  had  not  sufficient  vitality  to  resist.  Irene,  the 
beautiful,  clever,  heartless  Athenian,  was  reigning  at  Constantinople, 
as  successor  to  her  young  son  Constantine,  whom  in  superseding 
she  had  so  barbarously  misused,1  and  for  awhile  a  matrimonial 
alliance  between  Charlemagne  and  the  Empress  appeared  feasible. 
The  original  plan  had  been  that  the  daughter  of  Charles,  the 
princess  Rotrude,  should  be  married  to  Constantine.  After  the 
miscarriage  of  this  scheme,  a  formal  proposal  was  made  by  Charles 
to  unite  the  two  empires  by  himself  marrying  Irene  (802).  The 
project,  if  carried  out,  might  have  changed  the  destinies  of 
Christendom,  but  it  came  in  the  crisis  of  Irene's  fate.  In  a  few 
weeks  she  was  deposed  and  exiled ;  and  Nicephorus,  her  successor, 
was  neither  in  a  mood  to  negotiate  with  Charles,  nor  able  to  resist 
what  he  still  regarded  as  the  Frankish  usurpation. 

The  Mohammedan  power  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  revolted 
Bulgarians  on  the  other,  fully  occupied  the  energies  of  the 
Byzantine  sovereigns;  and  the  Latin  kingdoms,  without  formal 
negotiation  or  open  conflict,  gradually  slid  from  their  hands. 

It  is  at  the  same  time  important  to  distinguish  between  the 
An  important  political  and  the  ecclesiastical  separation.  No  doubt 
distinction,  the  former  was  among  the  causes  contributory  to  the 
latter ;  but  the  intercommunion  of  the  two  churches  was  main 
tained,  although  with  frequent  interruptions  and  a  continual 
undercurrent  of  strife,  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the 
breach  between  the  empires  became  irreparable. 

1  See  p.  395. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

CLAIMS  AND   CHARACTER  OF  THE   PAPACY. 

§    I.    THE    FORGED    DECRETALS    AND    "DONATION    OF 
CONSTANTINE." 

claim  to  spiritual  dominion,  asserted  in  the  past  by  many 
of  the  popes,  especially  by  Leo  I.  and  Gregory  I.,  was 
reinforced,  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  by  the  appear 
ance  at  intervals  of  certain  documents,  purporting  to  contain  sixty 
Decretals  of  the  Popes,  from  Clement  of  Rome  (c.  100)  to 
Damasus  I.  (384),  with  many  later  ones,  as  well  as  the  alleged 

A  great     "Donation  of  Constantine"  to  Pope  Sylvester  I.  (d. 

forgery.  335).  The  whole  collection  bore  the  name  of  Isidore, 
bishop  of  Seville  in  the  seventh  century.  Many  of  the  later 
Decretals  are  from  the  collection  already  described,  made  by 
Dionysius  Exiguus  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  century,  beginning 
with  Pope  Siricius,1  several  others  being  added.  The  whole 
contain  the  most  explicit  assertion  of  clerical  independence. 
"The  clergy  is  a  divinely  instituted,  consecrated,  and  inviolable 
caste,  mediating  between  God  and  the  people,  and  subject  to  no 
earthly  tribunal,  being  responsible  to  God  alone,  who  appointed 
them  judges  of  men.  The  privileges  of  the  priesthood  culminate 
in  the  episcopal  dignity,  which  in  its  turn  culminates  in  the 
Papacy.  The  Pope,  a  c  universal  bishop,'  is  the  ultimate  umpire 
of  controversy,  and  from  him  there  is  no  appeal."  To  give  effect 
to  such  claims,  the  Emperor  Constantine  is  represented  as  having 
bestowed  upon  Sylvester  and  his  successors  the  Lateran  Palace, 
the  Roman  territory,  and  all  the  provinces  of  Italy. 

Such,  in  brief,  were  the  documents  which  all  through  the 
Middle  Ages  were  accepted  by  priests  and  people  as  genuine,  and 
on  which  the  popes  rested  their  claim  at  once  to  spiritual 

•  See  p.  199. 
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sovereignty,  to  their  independence  of  secular  government,  and  to 

their  temporal  power.     It  is  now  known  that  the  whole,  apart 

Effect  of    fr°m  t^ie  Dionysian  collection,  was  a  fabrication ;  the 

the  Forged  "  Donation  of  Constantine  "  in  particular  being,  in  the 

Decretals.    WQrds  of  Mr  Bryce>  u  the  most  stupendous  of  all  the 

mediaeval  forgeries."     It  gave  form  to  a  yet  older  tradition,  of  the 
gift  by  the  Emperor  at  the  time  of  his  baptism  to  Pope  Sylvester, 
A.D.  324.     Even  in  an  uncritical   age   this  might  have  aroused 
suspicion,    seeing    that    one    of    the    best-established    facts    in 
Pretended   ecclesiastica-l  history  is  the  baptism  of  Constantine  on 
Donation  of  his  death-bed  by  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  in  337.    But 
Constantine.  the  ^^^  excepting  the  grant  of  the  Lateran  Palace 
as  an  episcopal  residence,1  is  demonstrably  false.     The  question 
of  the   Decretals — the  whole  sixty  before  Damasus,  and   many 
afterwards — is  now  past  controversy.     No  Romanist  now  ventures 
to  defend  them.2     But  they  did  their  work.     Who  the  forger  was 
remains  quite  unknown.     It  is  certain  that  the   Decretals  were 
quoted  as  early  as  857  (e.g.  by  Hincmar)  as  against  aggressors  on 
Papal  appals  t^ie  r^Snts  °f  tne  Church,  that  Pope  Nicolas  appeals  to 
to  the       them  in  a  circular  epistle  of  865,  and  that  they  are 
ecretas.    repeatftc[ly   an(j   vvithout   misgiving   adduced  in   sub 
sequent  papal  rescripts. 

§    2.    ADMINISTRATION   OF   POPE   NICOLAS    I. 

Pope  Nicolas  was  a  man  of  great  learning  as  well  as  of 
consummate  ability.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  his  suspicions  as 
to  the  genuineness  of  the  forgeries  were  never  aroused  by  their 

1  The  Lateran  takes  its  name  from  z  See   Gieseler,    Church    History, 

the  family  that  originally  occupied  it.  vol.  ii.  p.  ^i,noiei2.  The  best  Romish 

From  them  it  was  transferred  to  Con-  apologies  made  for  them  are,  that  the 

stantine  and  became  the  residence  of  writer    was   a    "romanticist,"   giving 

his    wife  Fausta.     "When  the  seat  of  truth  in  the  garb  of  fable  ;  that  they 

empire   was  transferred  to  Constanti-  were  not  after  all  so  influential  as  is 

nople,  the  palace  was  bestowed  upon  thought ;    and,    of    course,    that    the 

Sylvester,  "  as  the  chief  of  the  Roman  forgery     was      "well-intentioned" — 

clergy  and  nobility."   Hence,  remarks  falsehood  serving  the  interests  of  truth. 

Dr.  Schaff,_"  it  contains  to  this  day  the  The  fraud  was  first  effectively  exposed 

pontifical  throne  with  the  inscription,  in   the   Magdeburg   Centuries •,    1560- 

'  Hax  est  papalis  sedes  et  pontificalis.' "  1574. 
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absence  from  the  Roman  archives,  as  well  as  by  their  glaring 
Acceptance  <7/-anacnromsms'1  But  modern  historians  have,  on  the 
the  Decretals  whole,  been  inclined  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the 
by  Nicolas.  doubt.  jn  some  notable  assertions  of  papal  authority 
by  Nicolas,  it  may  be  conceded  that  he  was  on  the  side  of  justice. 
One  was  in  a  dispute  with  Hincmar  of  Rheims,  who  as  archbishop 
had  arbitrarily  deposed  and  imprisoned  Rothad,  one  of  his 
suffragan  bishops.  Nicolas,  quoting  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  Decretals, 
Just  d&-  declared  that  the  Roman  See  was  the  protector  ©f  the 
cisions  by  the  bishops  and  clergy  against  their  metropolitans,  and 
°t**  demanded  the  restoration  of  Rothad.  Hincmar,  with 
however  bad  a  grace,  had  to  yield  (862).  In  this  dispute  it  is 
observable  that  Hincmar  protested,  not  against  the  Decretals 
themselves,  but  only  against  their  application  to  France.  Another 
case  was  that  of  Lothair  II.,  king  of  Lorraine,  son  of  the  Emperor 
Lothair,  who  had  divorced  his  wife  Teutberga  in  order  to  marry 
his  mistress  Waldrada.  The  fearless  Pope  asserted  the  sanctity 
and  inviolability  of  the  marriage  bond  ;  Lothair  was  compelled  to 
divorce  Waldrada,  and  to  reinstate  his  rightful  queen.  These  two 
papal  acts,  praiseworthy  in  themselves,  had  naturally  great  influ 
ence  as  precedents  for  the  claims  of  Rome.  The  yet  more 
significant  contest  of  the  Pope  with  Photius,  patriarch  of  Constanti 
nople,  belongs  to  a  subsequent  section. 

§  3.  THE  "DARK  CENTURY"  AND  ITS  SEQUEL. 
"  The  Tenth  Century,"  writes  Baronius,  the  famous  annalist  of 
Character-   t^ie  R°man  Church,  "  was  an  iron  age,  barren  of  all 
istics  of  the  goodness ;  a  leaden  age,  abounding  in  all  wickedness  ; 
***       and  a  dark  age,  remarkable  above  all  others  for  the 
scarcity  of  writers  and  men  of  learning." 

1  "  Roman  bishops  of  the  second  amended  under  Charlemagne ;  Victor 

and  third  centuries  are  made  to  write,  in  is   made    to    address    Theophilus    of 

the  Prankish  Latin  of  the  ninth  century,  Alexandria,  who  lived   two   hundred 

in  the  spirit  of  the  post-Nicene  ortho-  years  later,  on  the  paschal  controversies 

doxy,  and  on  mediaeval   relations   in  of  the  second  century,  and  so  on." — 

Church   and    State ;    they  quote  the  Dr.  P.  Schaff. 
Bible  after  the  version  of  Jerome  as 
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It  is  good  to  remember,  in  entering  upon  the  dreary  annals  of 
the  period,  that  the  history  of  the  Papacy  is  not  the  history  either 

Fatal  °^  Christianity  or  of  the  Church.  But  the  record 
claims  and  becomes  appalling  when  we  reflect  that  there  is  here 

crimes.  deiineated  to  our  view  the  great  spiritual  authority  to 
which  the  world  was  expected  to  bow  down,  and  which,  we  are 
now  told  at  the  distance  of  a  thousand  years,  was  charged  with 
the  prerogative  of  infallibly  interpreting  the  Divine  counsels  to 
mankind.  It  has  been  sarcastically  maintained  that  the  papal 
system  must  have  been  of  God,  or  it  would  inevitably  have  sunk 
beneath  the  weight  of  so  much  infamy.  May  we  not  rather  say 
that  there  was  in  the  community,  as  distinguished  from  the 
hierarchy,  an  occult  life  which  prevented  entire  corruption,  and 
was  to  manifest  itself  hereafter? 

During  this  century  no  fewer  than  nve-and-twenty  popes  and 
Popes  during  anti-popes  occupied  the  papal  chair.  But  the  ghastly 
the  period.  record  of  immorality  and  outrage  begins  yet  earlier. 
In  the  pontificate  of  Formosus,  when  party  spirit  was  at  the 
highest  in  the  struggle  of  competitors  for  the  imperial  throne,  the 
Pope,  after  crowning  Lambert,  called  in  his  rival  Arnulf  to  deliver 
Formosus  the  people  from  that  Emperor's  tyranny.  Stephen, 
^I.  successor  °f  Formosus,  a  partisan  of  Lambert,  in 

(896).  revenge  caused  the  body  of  Formosus  to  be  exhumed, 
mockingly  arrayed  in  full  pontificals,  and,  after  many  indignities, 
to  be  thrown  into  the  Tiber.1  In  return,  Stephen,  when  the  other 
party  gained  the  upper  hand,  was  imprisoned  and  strangled.  The 
popes  who  followed  in  rapid  succession  have  left  their  names  and 
little  else,  excepting  records  of  deposition  and  murder,  until  the 
Sergins  III.,  crowning  scandal  was  reached  in  the  accession  of 

9°4-  Sergius  III.  through  the  influence  of  Adalbert,  Marquis 
of  Tuscany,  and  a  noble  and  wealthy  widow  named  Theodora. 
This  woman,  beautiful  and  depraved,  had  two  daughters,  Theodora 

1  The  ostensible  charge  against  contrary  to  the  Canon,  and  had  sub- 
Formosus  was  that  he  had  been  trans-  mitted  to  a  second  consecration  by 
lated  from  a  lesser  See  to  Rome,  imposition  of  hands. 
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and  Marozia,  of  like  character  to  herself ;  and  among  them  they 
Theodora  disposed  of  the  Roman  See  for  more  than  half-a-century. 
and  Marozia.  Sergius  III.,  paramour  of  Marozia,  began  the  vile 
succession  (904),  and,  after  two  of  inconsiderable  name,  was 
followed  by  John  X.  (914),  paramour  of  Theodora  the  younger 
(or,  as  some  say,  the  elder).  Marozia,  who  in  the  meantime  had 
married  Alberic,  son  of  Adalbert,  caused  this  John  (who  had 
acquired  some  military  fame  by  victory  over  the  Saracens)  to  be 
imprisoned  and  put  to  death  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  After 
two  insignificant  popes,  John  XL,  a  son  of  Marozia,  succeeded  to 
the  chair  (931),  but  was  dethroned  by  his  brother  (or  half-brother), 
Alberic  the  younger,  who,  as  "prince  and  senator  of  all  the 
Romans,"  appointed  four  popes  in  succession,1  subject  to  his  will; 
and,  on  the  death  of  the  last,  raised  his  own  son  to  the  pontifi 
cate,  Octavian,  a  boy  of  eighteen,  as  pope  called  John  XII. 
(955)>  tne  first  instance  of  what  afterwards  became  customary,  the 
change  of  names  on  assuming  the  papal  dignity.  By  this  John, 
Otho  the  First  was  crowned  Emperor,  as  already  noted.  But  Otho 
contemptuously  disregarded  the  pledge  made  in  the  previous 
century  by  Charles  the  Bald  to  refrain  from  interference  in  the 
choice  of  popes.  He  would  not  in  any  way  be  a  tool  of  the 
Papacy ;  on  the  contrary,  he  claimed  the  power  to  depose  as  well 
as  to  appoint,  and  instituted  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  character 
Imperial  and  habits  of  the  pontiff.  The  result  was  the  disclosure 
interference.  of  the  most  abandoned  profligacy.  The  Emperor 
threatened  the  Pope  with  deposition.  John  retorted  by  threats  of 
excommunication  ;  but  Otho  persevered,  and  Leo  VI II.,  a  layman, 
was  appointed  in  John's  room  (963),  having  passed  rapidly  through 

1  The  Roman  Catholic    apologist  blazing  with  purple  and   gold   on  a 

and  historian  Mohler  speaks  of  this  lofty  throne  ?     If  he  wants  love,  and 

series  of  "  horrible  popes."— Arnulf,  is   only   puffed  up  ^with   knowledge, 

archbishop  of  Orleans  (991),  uttered  then   is  he  Antichrist  ^  sitting   in   the 

a  memorable  protest.     See  his  speech  temple  of  God."     This,   perhaps  the 

(at   a   council    held    in    Rheims)    in  earliest   application   of    the   name   of 

Neander's    Church    History,   vi.,    p.  Antichrist   in   such   a    connection,    is 

132.     "For    what,"    said    the    bold  very  noticeable, 
prelate,  "do  we  hold  him  who  sits 
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the  intermediate  orders.  John,  however,  was  soon  reinstated  by  a 
synod,  which  deposed  Leo  and  took  vengeance  on  his  adherents. 
Soon  afterwards  John  was  slain  by  a  husband  whose  wife  he  had 
seduced.  The  Romans  elected  Benedict  V.  as  his  successor, 
but  Otho  expelled  him  and  restored  Leo.  Benedict,  a  man  of 
high  character,  calmly  resigned  his  office,  being  permitted  to 
retain  only  his  status  as  deacon,  and  was  banished  to  Hamburg, 
where  he  died  in  peace. 

With  the  ignominious  end  of  John  XII.  this  dark  chapter  in 
the  annals  of  the  Papacy,  which  has  been  stigmatized  as  "  the 
The  Porno-  Pornocracy," 1  came  to  a  close.  But  the  troubles 
cracy.  were  not  yet  over.  The  successor  of  Leo,  John 
XIII.  (965),  was  driven  from  the  city  in  three  months  by 
conspirators  who  aimed  at  a  democratic  revolution,  and  who, 
as  the  first  step,  appointed  tribunes  of  the  people  according 
to  the  ancient  model.  They  at  once  denounced  the  dismal 
inconsistencies  of  ecclesiastical  rule ;  and,  with  something  of 
the  old  Roman  pride,  rebelled  against  the  German  domina 
tion.  But  Otho  descended  upon  the  city,  and  relentlessly 
crushed  the  conspiracy.  The  twelve  tribunes  were  beheaded, 
three  of  the  confederates  were  blinded  or  mutilated ;  the  prefect 
Succeeding  °f  Rome  was  ignominiously  paraded  about  the  city, 
troubles,  crowned  with  a  bladder  and  mounted  upon  an  ass. 
John  was  restored,  and  for  seven  years  exercised  his  functions  in 
comparative  peace.  He  was  succeeded  by  Benedict  VI.,  who 
was  strangled  in  prison  (974)  by  Crescentius,  probably  son  of 
John  X.  and  Theodora.  Then  came  Boniface  VII.,  who, 
however,  was  driven  from  Rome  in  a  month's  time.  Domnus  II. 
followed — an  insignificant  personage ;  on  his  death  Boniface 
returned,  and  fiercely  contested  the  chair  with  Benedict  VII. 
The  latter  succeeded  for  a  time ;  on  his  death  (984)  John  XIV. 
was  put  into  the  chair  by  Otho,  but  was  imprisoned  and  murdered 
by  the  irrepressible  Boniface.  After  six  months  Boniface  died 
(985),  and  John  XV.  held  quiet  possession  for  eleven  years. 
1  i.e.  "government  by  harlots." 
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Young  Otho  III.  then  deposed  him  in  favour  of  Gregory  V. 
(Bruno,  the  first  German  pope) ;  but  the  Romans  held  by  John, 
and  Gregory  was  expelled  by  Crescentius.  Otho,  incensed,  came 
to  Rome,  and,  depriving  John  of  eyes,  nose,  and  ears,  imprisoned 
him  until  his  death.  Gregory  returned,  but  soon  died  ;  and  the 
Emperor,  making  for  once  a  wise  choice,  appointed,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Romans,  the  French  Gerbert,  who  took  the 
title  of  Sylvester  II.  (998).  Had  he  lived,  he  might  have 
effected  much  in  the  reformation  of  the  Papacy,  but  he  died  in 
1003,  leaving  the  way  open  for  further  outrage  and  anarchy. 

In  the  year  1000  the  minds  of  men  were  much  disturbed  by 
Predicted  end  anticipations  of  the  end  of  the  world.     So  early  as 
of  the  world.  ^Q  certain  preachers  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy 
had  gone    about    proclaiming,  on   the   basis   of  misunderstood 
passages  in  the  Apocalypse,  that  the  Christian  era  was  appointed 
to  last  for  a  thousand  years,  and  would  therefore  end  with  the 
century.     The  prediction  was  very  generally  believed ;  deeds  of 
gift  often  begun  with  the  sentence,  "  The  end  of  the  world  being 
at  hand."  *     As  the  time  approached  a  panic  set  in.     People  hid 
themselves  in  caves  and  dens  as  if  to  escape  the  notice  of  the 
Judge.     Multitudes  travelled  to  Palestine  to  be  the  more  ready 
for  His  appearing.     Jerusalem  was  overcrowded  with  penitents, 
praying,    trembling,    fearfully    expectant.     But    the    year    1000 
passed,  nothing  happened,  and  the  world  went  on  very  much  as 
before.     Only  the  more  earnest  were  led  to  celebrate  the  respite 
by  building  and  decorating  places  of  worship,  and  some  of  the 
stateliest  cathedrals    in    Christendom   owe   their    origin   to   this 
feeling.     It   was   no   wonder   that   those   who    lived   under   the 
immediate  influence  of  the  popedom  should  anticipate  some  dire 
catastrophe.     For  some  years,  however,  in  the  next  century,  so 
soon  as  the  beneficent  influence  of  Sylvester  had   closed,    the 
dismal  record  of  intrigue  and    crime  continued.      Simony   was 
unblushingly  practised.     The  papal  see  had  passed  to  the  dis 
posal  of   the  counts  of  Tusculum,  Benedict  VIII.   (1012)  and 
1  "  Appropinquante  mundi  termino." 
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John  XVIII.  (1024)  having  bought  it  by  open  bribery.  On  the 
Sale  of  the  death  of  the  latter,  Theophylact,  a  boy  of  twelve,  was 
papal  dignity,  placed  in  the  papal  chair  under  the  name  of  Benedict 
IX.  (1033).  The  wretched  lad  grew  up  in  the  practice  of  the  most 
shameless  vice,  until  the  long-suffering  Romans  could  no  longer 
endure  the  scandal,  and  expelled  him  from  the  city  (1044),  but 
sold  the  office  to  one  Sylvester  III.,  who  held  it  only  a  few 
months.  Benedict  then  came  back,  and  soon  disposed  of  the 
tiara  to  John  Gratian  (Gregory  VI.)  for  a  thousand  pounds  of 
silver  (1045).  The  new  Pope  was  in  morality  a  refreshing 
contrast  to  his  predecessors  ;  but  his  seat  was  speedily  disturbed. 
Benedict  repented  of  his  bargain,  and  endeavoured  to  dispossess 
him,  as  he  had  previously  dispossessed  Sylvester.  But  neither 
would  give  way.  Benedict  occupied  the  Lateran ;  Gregory, 
S.  Maria  Maggiore;  and  Sylvester,  St.  Peter's  and  the  Vatican. 
The  city  and  surrounding  country  were  given  up  to  anarchy 
Rival  popes  until  the  Emperor  Henry  III.  interfered,  convened  a 
dispossessed.  Synod  at  Sutri  (Dec.  1046),  a  small  town  about 
twenty-five  miles  north  of  the  metropolis,  and  pronounced  the 
papal  chair  to  be  vacant.  At  a  synod  held  in  Rome  immediately 
afterwards,  Suidger,  bishop  of  Bamberg,  a  man  of  high  character, 
was  elected  Pope  (as  Clement  II.);  but  he  died  in  nine  months, 
probably  from  poison.  Benedict,  with  marvellous  effrontery, 
again  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  held  possession  till  1047, 
when  he  closed  his  shameful  life.  He  was  succeeded  by  one 
Poppo,  bishop  of  Brixen  (Damasus  II.),  who  died  in  less  than  a 
month,  probably  also  by  poison.  Bruno,  bishop  of  Toul  (Leo 
IX.),  was  now  chosen  (1048) — a  man  above  the  suspicion  of 
intrigue  or  bribery ;  and  the  long  story  of  simony  and  profligacy 
A  brighter  came  at  last  to  an  end.  The  later  days  of  Leo, 
time.  however,  were  overclouded  by  misfortunes.  Alarmed 
by  the  growing  aggressions  of  the  Normans  in  Southern  Italy, 
and  having  vainly  sought  the  aid  of  the  German  Emperor  "  to 
defend  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,"  the  Pope  himself  took  the 
field  at  the  head  of  an  irregular  force  of  Italians  and  a  small 
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band  of  German  recruits.     They  were  decisively  defeated,  and 

x,.  .  ..      Leo  was  made  a  prisoner.     As  a  result  of  the  brief 

June  18,     contest,  the  Normans  were  confirmed  in  the  possession 

I053-       of  "  the  Two  Sicilies,"  which  they  were  henceforth  to 

hold  as  a  fief  of  the  Papacy.     The  Pope  remained  in  honourable 

captivity  at  Beneventum,  being  released  only  in  time  to  return  to 

Rome  and  die.     His  couch  was  placed  in  St.  Peter's  before  the 

high  altar,  and  there  he  breathed  his  last,  with  words  of  humility 

and  resignation  on  his  lips.     The  events  that  followed  belong  to 

the  subsequent  part  of  the  history. 

§   4.    EASTERN   AND   WESTERN   HIERARCHIES  !   DISRUPTION. 

The  ecclesiastical  strife  between  Rome  and  Constantinople, 
aggravated  by  disputes  about  the  jurisdiction  of  the  two  churches 
over  the  countries  east   of  the  Adriatic,   in  Bulgaria  and   else 
where,  had  become  once  more  acute  in  the  pontificate  of  Nicolas  I. 
Ignatius     ^ne    Patriarcn    Ignatius,   son    of    Michael    I.,    had 
Patriarch,    rebuked  a  notorious  offender  of  high  station,  Bardas, 
brother  of  the  Empress  Theodora,  and  had  repelled 
him  from  the  communion.1     Bardas  in  revenge  demanded  of  the 
son  of  Theodora,  the  Emperor  Michael   III.,  that  she,    as  the 
patroness  of  Ignatius,  should  be  consigned  with  her  daughters  to 
a  convent.     Ignatius  refused  concurrence,  and  was  commanded  to 
resign ;  on  his  refusal  he  was  deposed  on  a  trumped-up  charge  of 
treason  by  the  young  Emperor.     A  distinguished  layman,  Photius, 
was  appointed  in  his  place.     In  order  to  qualify  for  the  office, 
Photius  passed  in  one  week  through  all  the  preliminary  clerical 
orders.     Ignatius,  after  harsh  and  cruel  treatment,  was  exiled  to 
Mitylene.      Photius,   with   the   young    Emperor  to  confirm   his 
position,  appealed  to  Rome  (860),  stating  that  Ignatius  had  volun 
tarily   retired,  and  entreated  Nicolas  to  send  legates  "to  assist 
Ignatius  and  them  in  maintaining  the  discipline  of  the  Church." 
Photius.     The  legates  arrived,   and  by  bribery  or   force   were 

1  Bardas  had  divorced  his  own  wife  and  was  living  in  adultery  with  his 
son's  widow. 
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induced  to  meet  a  council  for  the  deposition  of  Ignatius.  Even 
torture,  it  is  said,  was  applied  to  the  resolute  patriarch  to  compel 
his  act  of  resignation.1  The  legates  returned  to  the  Pope,  who 
at  once  disowned  their  proceedings,  summoned  a  council,  and  in 
the  name  of  the  Roman  See,  with  threats  and  anathemas, 
demanded  the  restoration  of  Ignatius.  A  bitter  correspondence 
followed  between  Pope  and  Emperor.  Bardas,  the  primal  cause 
of  strife,  had  been  put  to  death  on  a  charge  of  high  treason  ;  but 
the  quarrel  had  gone  too  far  to  be  thus  ended.  The  question  had 
become  one  of  prerogative,  and  neither  would  yield.  In  vain  did 
Nicolas  summon  Photius  with  Ignatius  to  Rome  for  adjudication 
of  their  case.  A  Council  convened  by  the  former  at  Constantin 
ople  (867)  decreed  the  excommunication  of  the  Pope,  and  set 
forth  his  departure  from  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Church  in 
eight  particulars.1 

i.  The  observance  of  Sunday  as  a  fast. 

Charges  2'  ^ne  permission  to  eat  milk  and  cheese  in  Lent. 

against  the          3.  The  enforcement  of  celibacy  on  the  clergy. 
apacy.  ^    ^Q  restriction  of  the  chrism  to  the  bishops. 

5.  The  insertion  of  Filioque  in  the  creeds. 

6.  The  promotion  of  deacons  to  the  episcopate  without  passing 
through  the  intermediate  grade. 

7.  The  consecration  of  a  lamb  at  Easter. 

8.  The  shaving  of  the  beard  by  the  clergy. 

In  reading  this  extraordinary  catalogue  of  "  heretical  "  beliefs 
and  acts,  one  is  tempted  to  question  the  character  given  to 
Photius  as  "  the  most  learned  and  accomplished  man  of  his  age." 
The  decrees  of  the  Council  were  signed  by  the  Emperor,  by  his 
parasite  and  eventual  successor,  Basil  the  Macedonian,  by  the 
patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  as  well  as  of  Constantinople, 
and  by  nearly  a  thousand  abbots  and  bishops. 

1  It  is  added  that,  when  uncon-  and  resignation. 

scions  in  his  prison-cell,  his  hand  was  2  Compare  the  points  of  difference 

forced  to  inscribe  a  cross  upon  a  blank  between  East  and  West  as  enumerated 

sheet  of  paper,  above  which  Photius  on  pp.  401-2. 
afterwards   wrote  out  the  confession 
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So  the  fateful  document  was  sped  on  its  way  to  Rome.  But 
the  messenger  who  bore  it  was  stopped  in  his  journey.  A  sudden 
revolution  had  occurred.  The  hapless  young  Emperor  Michael, 
Intervention  from  his  habits  surnamed  "  The  Drunkard,"  had  been 
of  Basil,  869.  assassinated  by  Basil,  who  succeeded  him,  having  thus 
risen  from  the  position  of  a  groom  to  be  the  founder  of  a  new 
dynasty.  The  first  act  of  the  new  Emperor  was  to  depose 
Photius,  who  is  said  to  have  repelled  him  as  a  murderer  from 
the  communion.  A  new  Council,  regarded  by  Rome  as  the 
Eighth  (Ecumenical,  was  summoned  at  Constantinople.  Pope 
Nicolas  was  dead,  the  legates  of  Pope  Hadrian  appeared.  The 
adherents  of  Photius  were  turned  out  of  the  Council  j  his  condem 
nation  was  a  foregone  conclusion  ;  and  before  his  accusers  he 

Rival       maintained  a  dignified  silence.     His  deposition,  it  is 
Councils,     related,  was  signed  with  pens  dipped  in  sacramental 

9»  79-  wine  !  Ignatius  came  back  in  triumph,  and  for  ten 
years  ruled  in  peace.  But  upon  his  death  there  came  an  ex 
traordinary  reaction  :  another  "  Eighth  (Ecumenical  Council  " 
was  summoned,  also  at  Constantinople.  Again  the  legates  of  the 
Pope  (now  John  VIII.)  appeared,  and  Photius  was  honourably 
restored.1  When,  however,  the  imperial  throne  fell  to  Leo  "  the 
Philosopher,"  the  son  of  Basil,  the  much-enduring  patriarch  was 
again  dispossessed.  It  is  said  that  Leo  wanted  the  office  for  his 
brother  Stephen,  a  lad  of  eighteen.  Photius  withdrew  into  retire 
ment,  and  five  years  afterwards  died  in  a  cloister,  A.D.  891. 

The    long   controversy   between   the    Eastern   and    Western 

Churches  now  slumbered  for  awhile.     Patriarchs  and  popes,  ab- 

An  interval  sorbed  in  their  own  domestic  troubles,  let  each  other 

of  truce,     alone.     Such   intercourse   as   there   may  have   been 

between  them  was  occasional  and  formal.     The  links  that  had 

united  them  were  beyond  reparation.     No  new  theological  or  ritual 

questions  arose  between  them,  and  "the  darkness  which  gathered 

around  both  Churches  shrouded  them  from  each  other's  sight." 

1  This  was  the  last  instance  of  the  direct  interference  of  Rome  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Eastern  Church. — SCHAFF. 
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But  in  the  patriarchate  of  Michael  Kerularius  the  final  dis- 
Kerularim  ^P^011    came.     There   had  been  much   dissension, 
Patriarch,    renewed  from  time  to  time,  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
io43~~I059-  two  Churches  in  many  countries,  notably  in  Bulgaria. 
The  scale  had  now  inclined  to  the  East,  and  the  patriarch  Keru 
larius  not  only  forbade  the  celebration  of  the  Latin  rite  in  the 
countries  subject  to  his  jurisdiction,  but,  in  conjunction  with  the 
learned  Bulgarian  archbishop  Leo,  formulated  in  a  circular  letter, 
through    John,    bishop    of  Trani    in   Apulia   (belonging   to   the 
Eastern  Church),  to  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  West,  a  new 
New  char  es  ser^es  °f  charges.    The  Latins,  it  was  said,  were  azymites 
against  the   (a  new  name  being  coined  for  their  heresy),  that  is, 
apacy.     ^^  employed  unleavened  bread  in  the  Eucharist; 
they  fasted  on  Saturdays  in  Lent;  they  "ate  blood  and  things 
strangled";  and   in   their  fast-day  services   they   did   not   sing 
the    Hallelujah.      The    captive   Pope   (Leo    IX.)   replied   from 
Beneventum  in  a  well-reasoned  letter,  at  the  same  time  commis 
sioning  legates  to   Constantinople,  apparently  with  some   hope 
of  reconciliation,  especially  as  the  Emperor  Constantine  X.  was 
inclined  to  the  Latin  side.     The  chief  of  the  legates,  however, 
Cardinal  Humbert,  was  of  uncompromising,  bitter  temper.      A 
learned  monk,  Nicetas  Pectoratus,  was  set  up  to  argue  the  case 
of  the   Greeks,  but  was  declared   by  the  Emperor  to  be  van 
quished,  and  was  compelled  to  burn  his  own  dissertation  in  the 
presence   of  his   triumphant   adversary.     But    Kerularius   stood 
firmly  to   his   ground,  and  the   strife   became   yet  more  acute. 
Finally,  the  legates  excommunicated  "  the  patriarch,  and  all  those 
Mutual  ex-  wno  snc)l1^  persistently  censure  the  faith  of  the  Church 
communi-    of  Rome  or  its  mode  of  offering  the  Holy  Sacrifice," 
cations.      Depositing  the  sentence  of  excommunication  on  the 
altar  of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  July  16,   1054.     The  Greeks 
retorted  by  a  counter-excommunication,  with  further  charges,  as, 
that  bishops  wore  rings  and  engaged  in  warfare;  that  baptism 
was  administered  by  a  single  immersion;  and  that  images  and 
relics  of  saints  were  not  honoured;  finally  referring  to  ti\z  Filioque. 
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The  breach  was  absolutely  irreparable — all  the  more,  perhaps, 
because  of  the  triviality  of  many  special  points  of  difference.  The 
Severance  of  schism  between  East  and  West  became  complete, 
the  Churches.  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem  adhering  to  Con 
stantinople. 

Pope  Leo  had  died  three  months  before  the  act  of  excom 
munication;  the  Emperor  Constantine  X.  died  in  the  following 
November ;  the  patriarch  Kerularius,  whose  haughty  assumptions 
had  at  length  become  intolerable,  was  deposed  by  the  Emperor 
Isaac  Comnenus,  and  died  in  exile.  But  these  events  left  the 
now  separated  Churches  much  as  before. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THEOLOGICAL  DISCUSSIONS  AND  HERESIES. 
§    I.    RELICS    OF    FORMER   CONTROVERSIES. 

'""PHIS  long  period  of  intellectual  stagnation  was  marked  by  few 
^      theological  discussions  of  importance.     Of  the  iconoclastic 
controversy,    a   sufficient   account   has   already   been   given.     It 
closed   in  842  by  the  triumph  of  the  image- worshippers ;   and, 
although    individuals     still    protested,    the    practice 
former     became    prevalent   in    both    East   and   West.     The 
controversies.  Greeks  still  protested  on  occasion  against  the  Filioque 
of  the  Latin  creeds ;  but  for  the  most  part  the  controversy  slept 
until  fiercely  revived  at  the  close  of  the  period.     There  was  too 
little  vitality  in  the  Church  to  encourage  any  form  of  theological 
debate.     The  Paulicians  lived  on,  in  the  retreats  into  which  they 
had  been  driven  by  persecution,  and  were  favoured  for  a  while  by 
the  Emperor  Nicephorus,  successor  to  Irene ;  but  they  were  again 
fiercely  persecuted  by  Leo  the  Armenian ;  and  especially  by  the 
Empress  Theodora,  under  whom  a  hundred  thousand  of  this  sect 
were  put  to  death  (A.D.  845).     Notwithstanding  all  attempts  at 
repression,    however,    they    maintained    their    ground    wherever 
Continued    suffered  to  settle  down,  especially  in  the  Valley  of  the 
persecution   jjalys  :  Tephrika,  in  the  contiguous  mountain  district, 
Paulicians.   being   their   chief    stronghold ;  and   they   even   sent 
missionaries  to  Bulgaria.    Meanwhile  from  their  Armenian  strong 
holds  they  made  constant  incursions  into  Asia  Minor.     In  their 
antagonism  to  the  Eastern  Empire  they  appear  to  have  thrown 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  the   Saracens ;    and   the   Emperor 
Basil  I.,  dreading  the  consequences  of  such  an  alliance,  conducted 
for  some  years  a  campaign  against  them.      The  Paulician  leader 
Chrysocheir  offered  long  and  stubborn  resistance ;  but  Tephrika 
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was  at  last  captured  (A.D.  873),  Chrysocheir  was  slain,  and  the 
Paulician  power  was  finally  broken,  although  the  tenets  of  the 
community,  so  far  as  they  were  in  opposition  to  current  usages, 
reappeared  in  many  directions. 

§    2.    RISE   OF    THE    BOGOMILES. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  John  Zimisces,  the 

Emperor,  next  to  Basil  I.  the  ablest  as  well  as  the  most 
Pauhctans  '  . 

at         tolerant  of  the    Macedonian   dynasty,    gave   to    the 

Philippopolis.  pauiiclanS)  after  their  decisive  defeat  in  Asia,  a  settle 
ment  at  Philippopolis  in  Thrace,  where  a  colony  of  this  sect  had 
existed  since  the  days  of  Constantine  Copronymus.  Here  a 
Bogomil.  teacher  from  Bulgaria,  Jeremiah,  surnamed  Bogomil 
— a  Sclavonian  name,  meaning  "  Friend  of  God  " — introduced  a 
yet  more  rigid  modification  of  the  Paulician  system,  founding  a 
community  that  called  themselves  "  Christians  "  only,  analogous 
in  many  respects  not  only  to  the  Paulicians,  but  to  communities 
already  existing  in  both  Eastern  and  Western  Europe,  known  as 
"Cathari,"  or  "Puritans,"  "  Euchites  "  or  "Messalians,"  praying 
people,  who  had  in  various  ways  attempted  to  solve  the  mystery 
of  evil,  and  to  counteract  the  temptations  of  the  flesh  by  ascetic 
methods,  without  the  aid  of  recognized  religious  methods  and 
institutions.  The  Bogomiles  worshipped  in  private  houses  and  in 
the  open  air.  They  were  of  two  classes,  the  "  believers  "  and  the 
"perfect."  The  latter,  to  cultivate  the  higher  life,  abstained  from 
matrimony  as  well  as  from  animal  food  and  from  fermented 
liquors.  They  were  instructors  of  the  young,  visitors  of  the  sick, 
but  were  all  required  to  take  a  share  of  manual 
beliefs  and  labour.  Women  as  well  as  men  might  preach.  Oaths 
practices.  were  strictly  forbidden,  and  all  war  was  regarded  as 
sinful.  Their  doctrinal  opinions  are  set  forth  at  large  by  Euthymius 
Zigabenus  in  his  Panoplia,  probably  with  substantial  correctness, 
although  again  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  an  enemy  who 
writes. 

In  their  system,  the  evil  principle  appeared  in  Satanael,  a  Son 
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of  God,  who  had  revolted  through  pride,  and  had  formed  man, 
into  whom  God  Himself  infused  the  breath  of  life.  Through 
man's  material  part,  which,  as  the  work  of  Satanael,  was  wholly 
evil,  human  nature  became  depraved,  until  another  Son  of  God, 
the  Logos,  appeared  for  its  redemption.  The  Incarnation  was  in 
appearance  only,  and  was  crowned  by  the  Resurrection,  or  mani 
festation  of  the  Logos,  when  Satanael  was  conquered  and  bound. 
To  be  saved  was  to  be  made  partakers  of  the  Logos,  the  giver  of 
the  true  life.  The  Bogomiles  placed  St.  John's  Gospel  above  all 
the  rest  of  Scripture,  great  part  of  which  they  interpreted 
allegorically.  Unlike  the  Paulicians,  they  altogether  rejected 
water  baptism,  believing  only  in  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit.  The 
mass  was,  in  their  view,  a  sacrifice  presented  to  demons  ;  the  true 
Eucharist  was  spiritual  nourishment  by  the  bread  of  life. 
Veneration  of  relics  and  images,  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  even 
the  consecration  of  buildings  for  worship  were  abhorrent  to  them. 
These  tenets  and  the  practices  connected  with  them  could  not 
but  be  obnoxious  to  the  rulers  of  the  State ;  it  is  possible  also  that 
abuses  may  have  sprung  from  such  forms  of  mediaeval  puritanism. 
Accordingly,  in  the  early  part  of  the  next  century,  strong  measures 
were  adopted  for  the  repression  of  the  sect.  In  the  year  1020 
thirteen  suffered  at  the  stake  at  Orleans.  The  opprobrious  name 
of  "  Manichaeans "  was  attached  to  members  of  the  body.  It 
is  said  that,  as  the  quiet  unobtrusiveness  of  its  members  made  it 
difficult  to  bring  home  specific  charges  against  them,  Basil,  who 
had  succeeded  Bogomil  as  leader  of  the  community,  was  summoned 
The  Emperor  by  the  Emperor  Alexius  Comnenus  to  a  private  and 
and  the  friendly  conversation,  in  which  Basil  was  lured  into 
A.D.  1118.  strong,  outspoken  statements  of  his  antagonism  to 
received  opinions.  At  the  close  of  the  conference  a  curtain  was 
drawn  back,  revealing  the  presence  of  the  patriarch  as  well  as  of 
the  Emperor's  secretary,  who,  seated  behind  it,  had  been  taking 
down  the  "heretical"  words.  The  condemnation  of  Basil, 
followed  by  his  execution,  it  is  said,  was  postponed  from  time  to 
time,  until  eight  years  afterwards,  when,  as  he  continued  inflexible, 
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he  was  consigned  to  the  stake.     But  this  nefarious  proceeding 
belongs  to  the  next  period  of  the  history. 

§   3.    NEW    PREDESTINARIAN   CONTROVERSIES  :    GOTTSCHALK. 

The  revival  in  the  ninth  century  of  the  old  Predestinarian  or 

Augustinian  controversy  is  mainly  due  to  one  man,  Gottschalk 

Gottschalk.    (or    Godescalcus),  an   unwilling   monk,   by  parental 

dedication.1     In  the  Rheims  monastery  he  was  led  by  the  works 

of  Augustine   and   Fulgentius   to   the   enthusiastic   adoption  of 

extreme  predestinarian  views,  holding  and  teaching  a  "twofold 

election  " — of  the  elect  to  eternal  life,  of  the  reprobate  to  eternal 

Twofold     death,  maintaining  also  that  Christ  died  only  for  the 

Divine  Pre-  elect.     The  result,  he  held,  proved  the  purpose.     If 

destination.   any  are  lostj  God  must  hav£  inten(}ed  them  to  be  lost, 

as  He  is  unchangeable,  and  nothing  can  happen  contrary  to  His 
will.  These  views  he  maintained  before  the  German  king  at 
Mayence  (848),  and  was  opposed  chiefly  by  Rabanus  Maurus, 
who  maintained  that  Divine  foreknowledge  must  be  distinguished 
from  Divine  fore-ordination.  Punishment,  Rabanus  argued,  is 
fore-ordained  for  the  sinner,  but  the  sinner  is  not  fore-ordained  for, 
punishment.  Thus  the  never-ending,  still-beginning  controversy 
was  maintained,  with  appeals  on  both  sides  to  Scripture  and  the 
Fathers.  The  synod  decided  against  Gottschalk,  and  handed 
him  over  to  his  metropolitan,  Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims, 
for  admonition  and  correction. 

Hincmar  was  the   most   learned,    if  the   most   restless   and 

pugnacious  theologian  of  his  age;  a  great  churchman,  a  stern 

moralist,  impatient  of  dictation,  whether  from  Pope  or  King,  an 

administrator  of  consummate   ability,  but  withal  most  unphilo- 

Harsh  treat-  sophically   intolerant   towards   difference  of  opinion. 

mentof     His  treatment  of  Gottschalk  leaves  an   ineffaceable 

Gottschalk 

by  Hincmar.  stigma  on  his  memory.     The  poor  monk,  whose  main 

1  He  was  dedicated    (oblatus)   at  influence  of  Rabanus  Maurus,  but  was 

Fulda  in  Hesse,  but  in  mature  years  permitted  to  remove  to  Orbais,  near 

sought  to  be  released  from  monastic  Rheims. 
vows.     He  failed,  chiefly  through  the 
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fault  was  that  he  was  an  ultra-Calvinist  before  Calvin,  was  summoned 
to  appear  before  a  synod  at  Crecy — afterwards  famous  for  the 
great  battle  in  the  days  of  Edward  III.  of  England  and  the 
Black  Prince.  Gottschalk  stood  his  ground  firmly,  and  was 
pronounced  an  incorrigible  heretic,  deposed  from  the  priesthood, 
and  cruelly  beaten  until,  says  the  record,  he  had  scarcely  strength 
left  to  drop  his  offending  manuscripts  into  the  flames  to  which 
they  had  been  condemned.  He  was  then  shut  up  for  life  in  the 
monastery  of  Hautvilliers  in  the  province  of  Rheims,  where,  with 
undaunted  spirit,  he  composed  an  Apologia,  strongly  reasserting 
his  doctrine  of  double  predestination.  He  appealed  to  Pope 
Nicolas  I.,  who  evidently  pitied  him,  but  took  no  steps  to  have 
the  case  retried.  Gottschalk  even  offered  to  undergo  the  ordeal 
by  fire,  but  the  appeal  was  disregarded.  The  unrelenting  Hincmar 
refused  to  recognize  the  "  heretical "  monk  excepting  on  full 
retractation.  So  Gottschalk  died,  after  twenty  years'  imprisonment; 
denied  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church,  and  interred,  without 
funeral  rites,  in  unconsecrated  ground. 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  all  this  virulence  could  have 
arisen  merely  from  the  tenacity  with  which  the  obnoxious  doctrine 
was  maintained.  Most  probably  the  real  offence  was  insubordina 
tion  to  authority,  and  it  is  also  stated  by  some  historians  that 
Gottschalk  had  ventured  to  criticize  the  theology  of  his  superior.1 

§  4.    JOHN    SCOTUS   ERIGENA. 

During   the   long   imprisonment   of  Gottschalk,  a  yet  abler 

disputant  had  appeared  in  the  person  of  John  Scotus  Erigena. 

Predestina-  This  great  Irishman,  called  in  by  Hincmar  to  confute 

tl^hysicaffy    the  insuDOrdinate  monk,  somewhat  spoiled  his  reputa- 

comidered.    tion  by  carrying  the  discussion  into  an  abstract  region 

where  the  theologians  of  the  time  could  not  follow  him.     "  There 

is,    indeed,    no    twofold    (gemina)    predestination ;    for   in   God 

1  It    is    said    that    Hincmar   had     a    change    which    Gottschalk    char- 
altered  a  hymn — changing  the  words     acterized  as  Sabellian. 
"  Trina  Deltas"  to  "  Summa  Deitas," 
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knowledge  and  will  are  one,  but  it  applies  only  to  the  good. 
Predestination  to  sin  and  punishment  is  unthinkable,  for  sin  is 
nothing  at  all — only  a  negation,  and  punishment  is  simply  the 
displeasure  of  the  sinner  at  the  failure  of  his  evil  aims.  Sin  lies 
outside  of  God,  and  does  not  exist  for  Him  at  all.  He  does  not 
even  foreknow  it,  much  less  foreordain  it,  for  God  knows  only 
what  is.  God  is  the  End  of  all  creation,  which,  after  the  defeat  of 
all  opposition,  must  return  to  Him  in  a  restitution  (apokatastasis} 
of  all  things."  This  mystic  pantheism  was  quite  beyond  Hincmar, 
who  termed  \\. pultes  Scotorum  ("Scotch  porridge").  John  Scotus 
was  charged  with  Pelagianism,  Origenism,  insanity !  Happily, 
whatever  the  merits  or  demerits  of  his  system,  it  was  too  abstruse 
for  the  author  to  be  proceeded  against  after  the  usual  fashion. 
He  was,  besides,  a  favourite  at  court,  in  the  days  of  Charles  the 
Bald.  To  us  he  is  chiefly  notable  as  precursor  of  the  Schoolmen, 
although  differing  from  them  in  many  particulars,  both  in  the 
method  and  result  of  his  inquiries. 

§  5.    THE    EUCHARISTIC    CONTROVERSY  I     BERENGAR. 

Another  controversy,  yet  greater  in  its  issues,  arose  in  these 

The  "Real  days  concerning  the  Eucharist.     The  presence  of  our 

Presence.'"   Lord  in  the  elements  of  the  Supper  had  been  long 

held,  but  for  the  most  part  in  a  vague,  undefined  way.     Was 

He  present  in  or  with  the  bread  and  wine  ;  or  were  these  simply 

memorials  or  emblems  of  Him;  and  on  what  did  their  supernatural 

efficacy  depend?     About   the   year  830,  Paschasius   Radbertus, 

Paschasius   a   mon^    °f    Corbey,    endeavoured   to   answer   such 

Radbertus.   questions  more  definitely  than  had  yet  been  attempted, 

maintaining  that  by  consecration  the  bread  and  wine  became  the 

veritable  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord.     In  upholding  this  view 

Radbertus  explicitly  stated  and  defended  the  doctrine  of  transub- 

stantiation,  without,  however,  using  the  word.     He  maintained, 

first,  that  "after  the  consecration  of  the  bread  and  wine  nothing 

remains  of  these  symbols  save  the  outward  figures  under  which 

the   Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  really  and  locally  present; 
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secondly,  that  the  Body  of  Christ  thus  present  is  the  same  body 
that  was  bom  of  the  Virgin,  suffered  on  the  Cross,  and  was  raised 
from  the  dead.''  This  doctrine  was  opposed  by  Rabanus  Maurus, 
abbot  of  Fulda,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Mentz,  the  illustrious 

Ratramnus  Pupil  of  Alcuin ;  as  well  as  by  Ratramnus,  a  fellow- 
c.  844.  monk  of  Paschasius.  Ratramnus,  who  was  a  trusted 
adviser  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Bald  on  ecclesiastical 
questions,  maintained  (in  a  treatise  De  Corpore  et  Sanguine 
Domini]  that  the  real  Body  of  Christ  is  not  present  in  the 
Eucharist,  but  yet  that  there  is  a  kind  of  mystical  presence,  as  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  water  of  Baptism.  In  succeeding  centuries 
this  treatise  was  regarded  as  the  work  of  John  Erigena,  who  was 
known  to  have  held  similar  views,  and  who  wrote  on  the  subject 
a  book  now  lost.  It  is  observable  that  at  the  time  of  Ratramnus' 
publication,  no  proceedings  were  taken  against  this  work,  nor 
against  the  yet  earlier  reply  of  Rabanus  Maurus.  Their  belief 
was  not  yet  a  "heresy." 

For  two  centuries  the  question  was  practically  at  rest,  the 
opinion  of  Paschasius  Radbertus  being  received  with  general 
Berenvar  acquiescence;  but  about  1040  Berengar,  the  learned 
of  Tours.  Director  of  the  Cathedral  school  in  Tours,  was  led  by 
his  study  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  writings  of  Augustine  to 
the  conviction  that  the  current  doctrine  was  a  popular  superstition 
(inepta  vecordia  vulgl).  This  opinion  he  first  expressed  to  his 
students,  awakening  much  surprise  and  alarm ;  and  at  length  he 
gave  it  explicit  utterance  in  a  letter  to  Lanfranc,  his  former 
fellow-student  under  Fulbert  of  Chartres,  and  the  future  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  Berengar  in  this  letter  ventured  to  express  his 
surprise  that  Lanfranc  should  agree  with  Paschasius  Radbertus 
and  condemn  Scotus  Erigena  as  heretical,  thereby  showing  an 
ignorance  of  Scripture  as  well  as  of  the  writings  of  Jerome, 

Proceedings  Augustine,  and  other  Fathers  of  the  Church.    Lanfranc 

Berengar     received  tms  letter  in  Rome,  and,  in  his  indignation 

1050.  '    at  its  contents,  induced  Pope  Leo  IX.  to  summon  a 

Council  (April  1050),  at  which  the  opinions  of  Berengar  were 
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condemned,  the  bitter  theologian  Cardinal  Humbert,  whom  we 
have  already  seen  in  another  controversy,1  taking  violent  part. 

A   second   Council   was   held  at   Vercelli    in   the   following 
September,  which  Berengar  was  summoned  to  attend,  but  fruit 
lessly,  as  King  Henry  I.  of  France  had  meantime  imprisoned  him 
and  seized  upon  his  property.     At  this  Council  the  condemnation 
was  repeated.      Another  synod  was  convened   at   Tours,   1054, 
where   Hildebrand,  who   was   to  win   so  great   a  name  in   the 
Romish   Church,    presided    as    papal    legate.      Berengar    here 
explicitly  admitted   that  after  consecration  the  bread  and  wine 
of  the  altar  are  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  explaining  at  the 
same  time  that  the  real  presence  thus  affirmed  is  incorporeal  and 
spiritual.      Hildebrand  was  content   to  accept  this  explanation, 
and   invited   Berengar   to  Rome,  where   he   appeared   before  a 
Council  at  the  Lateran  under  Nicolas  I.     There,  however,  the 
assembled  bishops,  one  hundred  and   thirteen  in  number,  con- 
tumeliously  rejected   the  notion    of  spiritual   participation,   and 
insisted  on  a  literal  "sensuous"  change — the  veritable  Body  of 
Christ  being  handled  and  broken  by  the  hand  of  the  priest  and 
Retractation  masticated  by  the  faithful.     Berengar's  firmness  was 
of  Berengar.  not  fa^  of  a  martyr.     Notwithstanding  all  the  strong 
language  in  which  he  had  affirmed  his  belief,  he  shrank  in  the 
crisis  of  trial  from  the  fate  of  the  heretic,  and  recanted  on  his 
knees.     He   was    liberated  and    returned    to  France,  where  he 
again  avowed  his  real  convictions  in  passionate  and  vituperative 
language.     Summoned  again  to  Rome  by  Hildebrand,  who  now 
occupied  the  papal  chair,  he  was  commanded  on  pain  of  death 
to  repeat  his  recantation  (1078).     Unhappily  he  yielded,  and  the 
words  in  which  he  afterwards  described  his  submission  are  most 
pathetic  :  "  Confounded  by  the  sudden  madness  of  the  Pope,  and 
because  God  in  punishment  for  my  sins  did  not  give  me  a  stead 
fast  heart,  I  threw  myself  on  the  ground  and   confessed  with 
impious  voice  that   I   had  erred,  fearing  that  the  Pope  would 
instantly  pronounce  against  me  the  sentence  of  excommunication, 

1  See  p.  421. 
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and  that  as  a  necessary  consequence  the  populace  would  hurry 
me  to  the  worst  of  deaths." l  Returning  to  Tours,  he  sank  into 
obscurity,  and  died  in  1088.  The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
was  formulated  under  that  name  as  a  dogma  of  the  Latin  Church 
under  Innocent  III.  at  the  Lateran  Council  of  1215,  as  will  be 
hereafter  shown. 

1  See  the  noble  and  pathelic  poem  and   the   Pope,   I  shall   soon  appear 

of  Coleridge  :    Lines  .   .   .   s^^ggested  before  my  God ;  by  Him,  as  I  hope, 

by  the  last  words  of  Berengarius :  "  No  to  be  acquitted  ;  by  Him,  as  I  fear,  to 

more  staggering  between   conscience  be  condemned." 

A  few  lines  from  the  poet's  apology  may  be  quoted  : 

"What  though  dread  of  threatened  death 
And  dungeon  torture  made  thy  hand  and  breath 
Inconstant  to  the  truth  within  thy  heart? 
That  truth,  from  which,  through  fear,  thou  twice  didst  start, 
Fear  haply  told  thee,  was  a  learned  strife, 
Or  not  so  vital  as  to  claim  thy  life  ; 
And  myriads  had  reached  Heaven,  who  never  knew 
Where  lay  the  difference  'twixt  the  false  and  true  1 

Ye  who,  secure  'mid  trophies  not  your  own, 
Judge  him  who  won  them  when  he  stood  alone, 
And  proudly  talk  of  recreant  Berengare — 
O  first  the  age,  and  then  the  man  compare  ! 
That  age  how  dark  !  congenial  minds  how  rare ! 
No  host  of  friends  with  kindred  zeal  did  burn  1 
No  throbbing  hearts  awaited  his  return  ! 
He,  like  the  worm  that  gems  the  starless  night, 
Moved  in  the  scanty  circlet  of  his  light ; 
And  was  it  strange,  if  he  withdrew  the  ray 
That  did  but  guide  the  night-birds  to  their  prey  ?  " 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

MISSIONS   TO  THE   HEATHEN. 
§  I.    CHARACTERISTICS    OF    MISSIONARY   WORK. 

TT  is  inexpressibly  refreshing  to  turn   from  the  dreary  records  of 
ambition,  intrigue,  and  bloodshed,  which  mark  the  ecclesi 
astical  annals  of  this  period,  to  the  story  of  continued  missionary 

Missions  a   enterPrise>    with   its    illustrations    of     simple-hearted 
redeeming   devotedness  and  heroic  endurance.      It  is  too  true 
that  in  many  instances   the  heathen  were  won  over 
to  the  religion   of  popes  and   monks  rather  than   to  primitive 
Christianity.     The  missionaries  were  nearly  all  from  the  cloister, 
generally   of  limited   education,  and   were   apt   to   fortify   their 
appeals   by  legend  and   pretended   miracle.      Pagans  were  con 
verted  from  one  set  of  superstitions  to  another.     The  profession 
of  multitudes  was  merely  formal,  while  the  frequent  mingling  of 
barbarian   habits   and   traditions   with   imperfectly  apprehended 

Drawbacks.  Christian  notions  led  to  strange  and  lasting  corrup 
tions  of  the  faith ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  drawbacks,  the  piety 
and  earnestness  of  the  labourer  in  this  field  stand  out  in  strong 
relief  against  the  ordinary  life  of  the  churches ;  and  among  those 
who  received  the  Gospel,  however  imperfectly,  there  was  prepara 
tion  for  future  and  often  distant  days. 

It  would  have  been  well  had  the  exposition  and  enforcement 
of  Christian  truth  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the  missionaries.  No 
doubt  they  would  for  the  time  have  been  without  some  of  the 
Political  resources  which  appeared  necessary  for  their  work, 
interferences.  an(j  their  progress  would  have  been  correspondingly 
slow;  but  they  would  have  avoided  many  terrible  evils  which 
beset  and  vitiated  their  enterprise.  Christian  rulers  had  yet  to 
learn  the  true  methods  of  advancing  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  and 
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sought  to  promote  the  work  by  weapons  which  often,  with  deadly 
effect,  recoiled  upon  themselves.  It  has  been  already  seen  how 
Charles  the  Great  forced  a  nominal  Christianity  upon  the 
Saxons;  then  baptism  in  thousands  was  but  a  proof  of  their 
submission  to  the  victorious  and  relentless  monarch  of  the  Franks. 
So  the  pagan  kings  and  chiefs  who  had  received  the  Gospel 
regarded  it  as  their  first  business  to  impose  Christianity  upon  their 
subjects.  Political  influence  and  military  force  became  main 
instruments  of  conversion.  The  evangelists  themselves  hardly 
escaped  the  deteriorating  influence  of  secular  power.  One 
Dubious  frequent  method  of  aiding  their  work,  wise  and 
helps.  effectual  as  it  seemed  at  the  time,  was  to  confer 
bishoprics  and  archbishoprics  upon  the  leading  missionaries  in 
proximity  to  the  lands  they  sought  to  evangelize.  This  gave 
them  status  and  some  kind  of  authority,  while  yielding  them 
revenues  for  the  support  of  their  mission,  and  of  the  charities  by 
which  many  were  won. 

Naturally,  the  attempted  compulsion  of  the  indifferent  or 
unwilling  led  to  many  a  terrible  reaction.  Too  often  a  royal 
convert  was  succeeded  by  a  pagan,  who  furiously  endeavoured  to 
Heathen  undo  his  predecessor's  work.  The  baptized  multitude 
reactions,  relapsed  into  heathenism,  or  bitter  and  sanguinary 
conflicts  followed  between  the  adherents  of  the  old  idolatry  and 
the  professors  of  the  Christian  faith.  These  conflicts  were  waged 
with  varying  issues  during  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  but  by 
the  year  A.D.  1000  the  work  of  missions  had  proved  so  far 
successful  that  nearly  all  the  nationalities  of  Europe  had,  at  least 
in  name  and  form,  accepted  Christianity.  That  the  power  of 
paganism  was  thus  broken  could  not  fail  to  be  an  immense  advan 
tage,  and  in  the  Providence  of  God  there  emerged  amid  formality 
and  corruption  the  elements  of  the  future  spiritual  kingdom. 

The  introduction  of  the  Gospel  into  the  regions  outlying  the 

Missions  to  borders   of  Christendom    can   only   be   very   briefly 

"taris'rf     notec^     Special   attention    may    be    given     to    the 

Europe,     missions  carried  on  in  North-western  Europe,  among 

F  F 
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the  Scandinavian  people,  and  to  those  in  the  East  and  South-east 
in  the  kingdoms  inhabited  by  different  branches  of  the  great 
Sclavonic  race. 

§  2.    NORTH-WESTERN   EUROPE. 

The   pioneer   of    missions    to    DENMARK   was   the    learned 

Luidger,  a  disciple  of  Alcuin  at  York.     He  settled  for  a  time,  by 

Denmark:   direction  of  Charlemagne,  in  Frisia;  but  after  many 

Lmdgtr.     troubles  arising  from  pagan  invasions,  he  retired  to 

Munster  in  Westphalia,  where  he  was  made  bishop,  and  gained 

great  reputation.     He  died  in  809. 

Among  the  plans  of  Charlemagne  was  the  foundation  of  an 
archbishopric  of  HAMBURG,  as  a  centre  of  missions  for  the  whole 
of  Scandinavia.  The  carrying  out  of  this  scheme  was,  however, 
reserved  for  Charles's  son  and  successor,  Louis  "the  Pious," 
who  opened  negotiations  with  Harold,  king  of  Jutland ;  a  mission 
being  at  the  same  time  begun  and  superintended  by  Ebbo, 
archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  Halitgar,  bishop  of  Cambray.  Harold 
Ebbo  of  embraced  Christianity,  and,  with  his  queen  and  several 
Rheims.  Danes,  was  baptized  at  Mayence  (826).  This  opened 
the  way  for  the  distinguished  and  enterprising  teacher  who 
afterwards  became  known  as  the  "  apostle  of  the  North."  This 
was  Anskar  of  Picardy.  He  had  been  educated  at  the  monastery 
of  Corbey  near  Amiens,  where  the  professor  of  theology  was 
Anskar  Paschasius  Radbertus,  afterwards  so  famous  in  the 
801-864.  Eucharistic  controversy.  While  still  young,  Anskar 
was  transferred  to  a  branch  monastery  at  Corbey  in  Westphalia, 
on  the  river  Weser.  Here  he  could  not  but  become  painfully 
cognizant  of  the  piratical  incursions  of  the  North  along  the  sea- 
coasts  arid  up  the  great  rivers  of  North-western  Europe,  and  a 
great  desire  sprang  up  in  his  heart  to  carry  to  them  the  Gospel 
message.  On  a  visit  to  the  parent  monastery  he  found  that  a 
mission  to  the  North  had  already  been  proposed,  and  gladly 
welcomed  the  task.  He  was  added  to  the  suite  of  Harold  on 
the  introduction  of  Louis  (827).  The  paganism  of  Jutland,  how- 
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ever,  was  strong  enough  to  dispossess  the  king,  and  Anskar 
Mission  to  retreated  to  SWEDEN  (831).  In  the  following  year 
Siveden.  he  was  made  Archbishop  of  Hamburg,  his  appoint 
ment  being  confirmed  at  Rome  by  Pope  Gregory  IV.  His 
labours  in  Sweden  were  much  impeded  by  persecution.  Hamburg 
itself  was  laid  waste  by  pirates  from  the  North  (837),  Anskar 
and  his  associates  were  expelled  soon  afterwards  from  Sweden 
by  the  heathen  populations,  but  in  the  end  they  regained  their 
footing  in  that  country.  To  the  ruined  See  of  Hamburg  that  of 
Bremen,  larger  and  richer,  was  added  by  Louis  II.  augmenting 
the  resources  of  the  mission.  With  some  like-minded  associates, 
Anskar  gradually  won  his  way  into  the  favour  of  the  people,  and 
at  length  boldly  declared  his  message  before  Olaf  the  king.  By 
advice  of  the  nobles  of  the  court,  Olaf  submitted  the  question  of 
the  toleration  of  Christianity  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  heathen 
lots.  The  lots  were  favourable,  and,  notwithstanding  dark  reverses 
in  Denmark,  the  missionaries  and  their  congregations  were  left  in 
Christianity  peace.  Even  the  rough  pirates  of  the  coast  were 
favoured.  softened,  and  attributed  the  influence  of  Anskar  to 
miraculous  power.  But  he  repudiated  the  claim,  remarking  in 
words  which  deserve  to  be  recorded  among  the  great  sayings  of 
A  noble  Christ's  servants :  "  One  miracle  only  I  would,  if 
saying.  worthy,  ask  the  Lord  to  grant  me ;  and  that  is,  that 
by  His  grace  He  would  make  me  a  good  man."  He  passed 
away  in  the  year  865,  longing  for  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  until 
reassured,  according  to  Rimbert  his  biographer,  by  a  celestial 
vision,  showing  him  that  the  consecration  of  a  life  is  as  truly 
acceptable  to  God  as  the  endurance  for  His  sake  of  suffering  and 
death. 

Rimbert  with  others  carried  on  the  work  in  Sweden  with  con 
tinued  success  until,  in  1075,  the  public  adoration  of 
Enactments 
against      Thor  and  Odin  was  by  royal  ordinance  finally  pro- 

Idolatry.  hibited.  Meantime  in  Denmark  the  king,  another 
Harold,  had  favoured  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel;  and  though 
at  the  close  of  the  century  his  son,  the  ferocious  Sweyn,  long  the 
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terror  of  the  English  coast,  had  endeavoured  to  restore  paganism, 

he  embraced  Christianity  before  he  died.     His  son  King  Canute 

Sweyn  and    tne    Great   followed,  and   boldly   maintained   Chris- 

Camite.  tianity,  the  profession  of  which  Denmark  never  lost, 
although  in  corners  of  the  land,  and  especially  in  Friesland,  the 
old  idolatries  long  lingered. 

NORWAY  was  first  evangelized,  it  is  said,  virtually  from  Eng- 

Norway.  land;  Haco,  the  ruler  by  whom  Christianity  was  intro 
duced,  having  been  instructed  at  the  court  of  Athelstan.  He  was, 
however,  compelled  by  his  subjects  to  apostatize,  and  idolatry  was . 
in  the  ascendant  until  Harold  of  Denmark  (962),  having  subdued 
the  country,  endeavoured  to  reintroduce  the  Gospel  by  force  of 
arms.  Hence  there  began  a  series  of  fierce  encounters,  main 
tained  in  after  days  by  two  kings,  Olaf  Tryggvason  (995),  who 

The  two  had  received  the  Gospel  in  the  course  of  his  piratical 
Olafs.  expeditions,  and  had  been  baptized  in  the  Scilly 
Isles,  and  Olaf  the  Holy  (1017),  who  seems  to  have  won  that 
appellation  by  the  vigour  with  which  he  endeavoured  to  uproot 
idolatry,  and  compelled  his  subjects  to  profess  the  Christian  faith. 
"  Wheresoever  he  came,"  says  the  historian  Sturleson,  "  to  the 
land  or  to  the  islands,  he  held  an  assembly,  and  told  the  people 
to  accept  the  right  faith,  and  to  be  baptized.  No  man  dared  to 
say  anything  against  it,  and  the  whole  country  which  he  passed 
through  was  made  Christian." 

In  ICELAND  the  Gospel,  as  understood  by  Olaf  Tryggvason, 
secured  a  firm  footing  during  his  reign.  Norwegian  missionaries 
founded  churches  and  schools,  which  afterwards  became  famous. 
A  law  was  passed  about  1000  that  all  Icelanders  should  be  bap 
tized,  idol  rites  being  at  the  same  time  prohibited ;  and  notwith 
standing  these  measures  of  compulsion,  this  "  Ultima  Thule " 

Iceland  and  appears  to  have  become  a  centre  of  true  Gospel  light. 

Greenland.  From  Norway  and  Iceland  the  islands  of  the  North 
Sea  were  successfully  evangelized,  and  Christianity  penetrated 
even  to  the  inhospitable  shores  of  Greenland. 
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§  3.    SOUTH-EASTERN    EUROPE. 

The  countries  in  South-eastern  Europe,  inhabited  by  Sclavonic 
Slavonian     populations,  were  successively  reached  by  evangelists 
kingdoms,      from  the  Eastern  Church.    The  pioneers  of  the  work 
were  two  brothers,  Cyril  and  Methodius  of  Thessalonica.     Cyril, 
the  younger  and  more  distinguished  of  the  two,  was  at  an  early 
age  appointed  Professor  of  Philosophy   at   Constantinople,  but 
was  soon  commissioned  to  visit  the  TAURIC  CHERSONESUS  (the 
Crimea)   on  a  novel  and  remarkable  errand.     The  ruler  of  the 
pagan    Khazars,   whose  vast  territories  included  that   peninsula, 
finding  his  people  assailed  by  Jewish  and  Mohammedan  mission 
aries,  and  having  heard  that  there  was  taught  at  Constantinople 
another  faith  which  professed  to  be  the  truth,  sent  an  embassy  to 
The  Crimea,  the    Emperor    Michael    II.    (860)  to   ask   for   some 
learned  Christian  who  could  defend  that  faith  against  all  adver 
saries.      Michael  selected  Cyril ;   his  brother  accompanied  him, 
and  together  they  established  themselves  in  the  town  of  Cherson. 
Here,  after  studying  the  language  of  the  people,  they  disputed 
with  much  energy  and  success,  until  Jews,  Mohammedans,  and 
Cyril  and     Pagans  were  alike  vanquished ;  the  ruler  professed 
Methodius,     himself  a  convert;  and  the  way  was  opened  for  the 
zealous  brothers  to  preach  the  Gospel.     Returning  after  a  time 
to   Constantinople,   they   extended   their   missionary   labours   to 

MORAVIA  and  BULGARIA.    Cyril  invented  a  Sclavonic 
Literary 

labours  of  alphabet,  and  translated  the  Gospel  into  that  lan- 
Cynl.  guage.  The  brothers  then  proceeded  to  render  the 
Breviary  into  Sclavonic,  awaking  a  keen  and  curious  controversy 
as  to  the  allowableness  of  the  vulgar  tongue  as  the  language  of 
devotion.  Only  three  languages,  it  was  held,  were  sacred,  the 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin.  To  employ  any  other  tongue  in 
Church  formularies  was  a  profanation.  The  question  was  con 
sidered  so  important  as  to  call  for  an  appeal  to  Rome,  and 

Appeal  to  accordingly  the  missionary  brothers  set  out  for  the 
Jtome.  imperial  city  to  consult  Pope  Nicolas.  That  pontiff 
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died  before  their  arrival,  but  his  successor  Hadrian  II.  accorded 
them  a  gracious  reception,  and  summoned  a  conclave  for  con 
sideration  of  the  point.  It  is  told  in  legends  how,  while  the 
matter  was  under  discussion,  a  supernatural  voice  was  suddenly 
heard  in  the  assembly,  "Let  everything  that  hath  breath  praise 
the  Lord."  The  appeal  was  irresistible,  and  the  work  of  the 
translators  was  authorized  with  one  consent. 

Cyril  was  now  designated  to  the  episcopal  office,  but  did  not 

live  to  enter  upon  it,  passing  away  at  the  age  of  forty-two.     His 

Methodius    brother   was    made   Archbishop    of   MORAVIA    and 

alone.  HUNGARY  (Pannonia) ;  the  latter  at  the  instance  of 
a  Hungarian  prince,  Kocel.  It  was  difficult,  however,  to  ad 
minister  the  affairs  of  so  vast  a  diocese,  neighbouring  prelates 
were  jealous  of  the  new-comer,  and  the  life  of  Methodius  was 
full  of  troubles.  Yet  he  persisted  with  great  courage  and  patience, 
and  one  result  of  his  unsettlement  in  Hungary  was  that  he  found 
.  an  entrance  into  BOHEMIA,  and  laid  in  that  country 
and  the  foundations  of  the  Church  which  became  so 
Bohemia.  famous  jn  the  annals  of  Christianity.  He  died  in 
885,  having  churches  everywhere  planted  in  the  Southern  Sclavonic 
kingdoms. 

The  history  of  Christian  missions  in  BULGARIA  is  interesting,  not 
only  in  itself  but  in  its  bearing  upon  the  long  controversy  between 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
ninth  century  the  heathens  that  inhabited  that  district  had  de 
scended  upon  Greek  territory  and  had  carried  off  many  into 
Bulgaria,  slavery,  among  them  a  bishop  of  the  Church,  who 
formed  his  fellow-exiles  into  a  Christian  community,  and  with 
their  assistance  sought  to  evangelize  their  captors.  These  efforts 
King  were  seconded  in  a  very  unexpected  way.  The  sister 

Bogoris.  of  Bogoris,  the  Bulgarian  king,  had  in  her  earlier  life 
been  carried  captive  to  Constantinople,  and  had  there  been 
instructed  in  Christianity.  On  her  return  she  endeavoured  to 
win  over  her  brother,  but  with  no  success  until  his  heart  was 
softened  by  a  famine  in  the  land.  The  brothers  Cyril  and 
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Methodius1  had  already  visited  Bulgaria  on  their  way  into 
Moravia,  and  the  influence  of  their  transitory  visit  remained. 
Some  communications  also  seem  to  have  passed  between  Bogoris 
and  the  German  Emperor.  The  end  was  that  the  king  professed 
his  faith  in  the  Gospel,  and  was  baptized  under  the  name  of 
Michael,  after  Michael  III.  the  Greek  Emperor.  The  next  step 
was  to  force  Christianity  on  his  people,  which  he  attempted  after 
the  fashion  of  many  a  converted  pagan  chieftain.  After  the 
slaughter  of  the  recalcitrant  nobles  and  their  families,  armed 
resistance  was  at  an  end,  and  Bulgaria  became  peacefully,  nomi 
nally  Christian.  Bogoris,  during  the  following  years  of  his  long 
reign,  seems  to  have  been  sincerely  anxious,  according  to  his 
lights,  that  his  people  should  be  instructed  in  the  faith ;  and  to 
this  end  he  sent  first  to  Constantinople,  afterwards,  being  dis- 
Hesitation  satisfied,  to  Rome.  He  was  inclined  to  the  latter, 
Rwiuand  ow*n&  to  tne  Sreater  clearness  of  the  Pope's  answers 
the  East,  to  his  inquiries;  but  in  the  end  the  papal  claims 
disgusted  him,  and  he  determined  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the 
Eastern  Church.  An  archbishop  was  accordingly  sent  from 
Constantinople  with  ten  suffragan  bishops  (c.  867).  But  the 
rivalry  between  Pope  and  Patriarch  was  by  no  means  at  an  end, 
and  the  animosities  of  succeeding  generations  had  no  small  share 
in  the  severance  of  the  two  Churches. 

§  4.  RUSSIA. 

The  introduction  of  the  Gospel  into  Russia  was  more  gradual. 

Early  evan-  As  early  as  the  year  866  the  patriarch  Photius  speaks 

gelization.    of  the   Russian   nation  as  "beginning  to  exchange 

1  There  is  a  story  that  Methodius,  pressed  that  he  repented  of  his  sins, 

who   appears   to  have  been  artist  as  and  sought  the  mercy  of  his  Judge, 

well  as  missionary  (or,    according  to  The  story  is  doubtful  enough,  and  is 

some  accounts,  a  monk  of  the  same  further  discredited  by  the  fact  that  the 

name),  was  commissioned  by  Bogoris  same  incident  is  related  with  variations 

to  paint  a  hunting  scene   upon  his  of  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel  into 

palace  wall;  but,  when  unveiled,  the  Russia  and  the  conversion  of  Vladimir, 

picture  proved  to  be  one  of  the  "  Last  It  belongs  to  the  Christian  Sclavonic 

Judgment."    By  this  simple  expedient,  folklore. 
it  is  said,  the  monarch  was  so  im- 
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heathenism  for  Christianity."  Captives  taken  in  border  warfare, 
and  traders  on  their  travels,  quickly  sowed  the  seeds  of  truth  in 
different  places,  notably  in  Kieff,  where  there  was  a  flourishing 
Christian  community  before  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century.  But 
the  first  sustained  endeavour  to  evangelize  the  country  appears  to 
have  originated  with  the  widowed  princess  Olga,  a  Christian,  who 
governed  Russia  during  the  minority  of  her  son  Swatoslav.  Her 
pious  instructions  seemed  to  have  been  wasted  on  the  young- 
PrincessOlga,  Emperor,  a  fierce  and  rugged  warrior,  but  he  was  wise 

*•  935-      enough  to  entrust  to  her  care  his  son  Vladimir,  who 
seems  at  least  to  have  had  an  open  mind. 

To  Vladimir,  shortly  after  his  accession  (980),  there  came 
envoys  from  different  countries  to  plead  for  their  respective  faiths.1 
First  Mussulmans  from  the  Volga,  then  representatives  of  Western 
Christendom  (papists,  or  perhaps  Paulicians),  followed  by  a  company 
of  Jews,  were  all  tried  and  found  wanting.  Then  came  "a 
philosopher "  from  Greece,  who  proceeded  to  relate  all  the 
Vladimir  Divine  acts  and  deeds  from  the  beginning  of  the 
the  Great.  WOrld,  and  who  ended,  as  in  the  story  related  of 
Methodius,  by  exhibiting  a  picture  of  the  "Last  Judgment,"2 
showing  to  the  prince,  on  the  right  hand,  the  just  who,  filled  with 
joy,  were  entering  Paradise,  on  the  left  the  sinners  going  into  hell. 
Vladimir,  as  he  looked  on  the  picture,  heaved  a  sigh,  and  said, 
"  Happy  are  those  who  are  on  the  right ;  woe  to  the  sinners  who 
are  on  the  left."  "  If  you  wish,"  said  the  philosopher,  "  to  enter 
with  the  just  who  are  on  the  right,  consent  to  be  baptized." 
Vladimir  reflected  profoundly,  and  said,  "I  will  wait  yet  a  little 
while." 

Vladimir  then  determined  to  send  embassies  to  the  different 

Rival  faiths  centres  of  worship  to  enable  him  to  form  a  judgment ; 

examined,    they  reported  unfavourably  of   the  Mussulman  and 

Jewish  ceremonials,  spoke  respectfully  of  the  Roman,  but  that  of 

Constantinople  overwhelmed  them  with  admiration.     They  were 

1  See  the  brilliant  narrative  of  Dean  2  Seep.  439,  note. 

Stanley,  Eastern  Church,  Lect.  IX. 
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invited  to  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia  on  some  great  festival,  at 
which  the  multitude  of  lights,  the  chanting  of  the  hymns,  the 
procession  of  deacons  and  sub-deacons  with  white  wings  upon 
their  shoulders,  appeared  to  them  like  heaven  come  down  to  earth. 
Vladimir  was  induced  by  their  report  to  accept  Christianity 
according  to  the  Greek  rite.  He  was  baptized  in  the  year  980  in 
the  old  Christian  commercial  city  of  Cherson  on  the  Dnieper, 
receiving  at  his  baptism  the  name  Wassily.  He  married  the 
Greek  princess  Anna  (sister  of  the  Emperor  Basil  II.)  and  then 
took  measures  to  introduce  Christianity  among  his  people.  To 
effect  this  object  he  made  use  of  his  authority  as  ruler.  The 
idols  were  destroyed  and  the  people  commanded  to  submit  to 
baptism.  Vast  bodies  of  men  and  women  appeared  with  their 
children  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  and  were  baptized  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  The  principal  idol  of  the  Russians  was  at 

Wholesale  the  same  time  carried  in  procession  to  the  river-bank, 
conversions,  belaboured  on  its  way  with  sticks,  and  flung  into  the 
stream.  No  sooner  had  the  outward  conversion  been  forcibly 
effected  than  schools  were  established  at  Kieff,  and  the  Cyrillian 
alphabet x  and  Cyrillian  translation  of  the  Bible  used  for  Christian 
instruction.2 

The  rapid  spread  of  the  Christian  faith  in  Russia  is  one  of 
the  most  notable  facts  in  the  history  of  early  missions.  It  was 
without  force  of  arms,  without  rebellion,  without  martyrdom. 
The  nation  submitted  as  one  man.  Various  reasons  for  this 
almost  unique  phenomenon  have  been  assigned.  One  is  that  the 
nation  being  Sclavonic,  the  rulers  Scandinavian,  there  may  have 
previously  sprung  up  a  spirit  of  tolerance  as  between  different 
religions.  Then  the  "Cyrillic"  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
Causes  of  an^  liturgy  into  the  vernacular  had  before  the  time 

progress.     of  Vladimir  already  been  in  existence  for  a  century, 

and  must  have  been  known  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Russia. 

"  In  every  country  converted  by  the  Latin  Church,  the  Scriptures 

and  the  liturgy  had  been  introduced,  not  in  the  vernacular  language 

1  See  p.  437.  2  Neander  (Torrey),  vol.  vi.  p.  So. 
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of  the  original,  or  conquered  population,  but  in  the   language 

of  the  government  or  missionaries,   the  Latin  language  of  the 

old  Empire  and  New  Church  of  Rome.     Our  own  sense  and 

Value  of    exPerience  are  sufficient  to  tell  us  what  a  formidable 

translation  article  must  have  been  created  by  this  single  cause  to 

wor  '       the  mutual  and  general   understanding  of   the   new 

faith."1     Thanks  to  Cyril   and   Methodius,  this    barrier  to    the 

entrance  of  the  Gospel  into  Russia  had  been  effectually  broken 

down ;  and,  as   Dean   Stanley    remarks,    the   very   look    of  the 

Russian  alphabet  to  this  day,  with  its  quaint  Greek-like  characters, 

attests  the  religious  origin  of  the  literature  of  the  Empire. 

§    5.    HUNGARY. 

The  Hungarian  nation  (the  Magyars)  first  received  the 
Gospel  from  Constantinople,  where  a  chieftain,  Gylas,  was 
baptized  during  a  visit  in  948,  returning  to  Hungary  accompanied 
by  a  bishop,  Hierotheos.  The  daughter  of  Gylas,  Sarclta, 
marrying  the  Hungarian  prince  Geysa,  won  him  over  at  least  to 
favour  Christianity ;  and  their  son  Waik,  better  known  as  Stephen, 
succeeding  to  the  duchy  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  afterwards 
(1000)  made  king,  maintained  during  a  long  reign  (997  to  1038) 
the  profession  of  the  Christian  faith.  As  in  other  countries  of 
South-eastern  Europe,  the  ecclesiastical  relations  of  Hungary 
were  for  a  time  doubtful  as  between  East  and  West,  but  through 
the  victories  of  Otho  they  eventually  inclined  to  Rome,  the  Pope 
sending  to  Stephen  the  famous  crown,  still  preserved  among  the 
treasures  of  the  ancient  kingdom.2 

Stephen  laboured  indefatigably  for  the  promotion  of  the  form 
of  Christianity  that  he  had  accepted,  inviting  priests  and  clergy 
into  his  dominions,  founding  monasteries  and  hospitals,  churches 
and  schools,  establishing  bishoprics,  and  organizing  missions 
among  his  subjects.  Too  often,  however,  like  other  rulers 
converted  to  the  faith,  he  had  recourse  to  the  secular  arm  for 

1  Stanley  in  loc.  cit.  tion  of  this  crown,  EncycL  Brit.t  vol. 

2  See  representation  and  descrip-     xii.  p.  367. 
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promoting  it;  and  the  paganism  which  he  sought  forcibly  to 
repress  avenged  itself  by  frequent  reactions,  especially  after  his 
death.  Nearly  a  century  was  to  elapse  before  Christianity  was 
finally  established  as  the  religion  of  Hungary. 

§  6.    THE    FARTHER    EAST. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  Nestorian  missions  to  the  East, 
already  noticed,1  were  greatly  strengthened  and  extended  during 
the  period  now  under  review.  For  the  most  part  they  were 
favoured  by  the  Moslem  rulers,  as  against  other  forms  of 
Christianity,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  carry  on  their  work  where 
these  were  prescribed.  The  churches  already  established  in  Asia 
were  strengthened.  Nestorian  missionaries  penetrated  to  Scythia 
and  Mongolia,  while  in  Tartary  their  converts  amounted  to 
200,000  by  the  close  of  the  tenth  century.  The  leaders  of  the 
Nestorian  Christian  community  in  this  region  seem  to  have  been 
missions,  successively  known  by  the  name  of  "  Prester  John." 
The  name  "Prester"  is  probably  a  form  of  "Presbyter."  On 
the  borders  of  India  and  China  they  still  maintain  their  ground, 
and,  chiefly  through  the  labours  of  the  Syrian  merchant  Mar- 
Thomas,  reached  the  Malabar  Coast  and  the  distant  territory  of 
Cochin  China.  The  after-fate  of  these  communities  is  wrapped 
in  obscurity.  Those  of  Tartary  probably  perished  amid  the 
devastating  inroads  of  Tamerlane. 

1  See  P.  371. 
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EFFORTS  FOR  PURER  FAITH  AND  LIFE. 

§  i.  "REFORMERS  BEFORE  THE  REFORMATION." 

TT  is  scarcely  possible  to  resist  the  conviction  that  all  through 

this  dark  time  there  were  in  hidden  places  true  servants  of 

Jesus  Christ,  who  more  or  less  dimly  discerned  the  truth,  hidden 

by  the  forms  and  accessories  of  a  corrupt  religion,  and  degraded 

by  the  vices   and   ambitions  of  its  foremost   representatives  in 

Secret      Church  and  State.      Many  minds  must   have   been 

fa*tk.       secretly  revolted  by  the  absurdities  inculcated  as  part 

of  the  Christian  faith.     Legends  and  lying  wonders  could  hardly 

have   imposed   upon   every  one,  and    the   flagrant   immoralities 

tolerated  in  ecclesiastical  circles  could  not  fail  to  reveal  to  the 

thoughtful  their  contrast  with  the  teachings  of  Christ.     Through 

the  clouds  of  superstition  some  light  from  heaven  would  shine. 

As  in  the  days  of  Elijah,  there  were  the  seven  thousand  who  had 

not  bowed  their  knees  to  Baal.      These  were  Pro- 

befort     S  testants  before  Protestantism,  Reformers  before   the 

Protestant-   Reformation.      The   rigours   of   asceticism   and   the 

seclusion  of  the  monastic   cell,  while  hindrances  to 

most,  would  be  helps  to  not  a  few  in  reaching  after  the  Divine. 

Hence  the  rise  and  growth  of  mysticism,  of  which  we  shall  hear 

more  in  succeeding  parts  of  this  work. 

The  barren  literature  of  the  period  is  not  without  glimpses  of 

the  higher  truth,  but  those  whom  the  rulers  of  the  age  would 

Silent      have  stigmatized  as  heretics  were  for  the  most  part 

"kirttocs"  silent,  or  their  works  have  been  suppressed.     We  are 

only  left  to  surmise  the  existence  of  a  Scriptural  faith  and  of 

evangelical  piety,  without  which  the  Church  must  have  perished 

amid  its  corruptions.     Very  gladly  to  be  recognized  are  many 
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sincere  and  strenuous  efforts  at  reform  that  were  made  within  the 
circle  of  prevailing  beliefs  and  usages.  A  more  rigid  rule  in  the 
monasteries,  a  stricter  discipline  among  the  ecclesiastical  orders, 
severer  penances  and  punishments  for  transgressors,  it  was 
thought,  would  bring  about  the  needed  reforms.  But  those 
methods  all  failed,  as  was  inevitable ;  the  system  itself  was  incur 
ably  bad. 

§    2.    REFORMING   ENDEAVOURS    FROM    WITHIN. 

The  attempt  was  frequently  made  to  purify  the  monastic 
system,  of  which  the  abuses  had  become  intolerable.  It  was  not 
understood  that  the  fault  lay  in  the  system  itself — based  upon 
ignorance  of  human  nature  and  misunderstanding  of  the  word  of 
God.  True,  there  were  some  redeeming  features,  even  in  the 
midst  of  error  and  superstition.  Society  was  in  general  so  cor- 
Monastic  rupt,  that  the  pure-minded  and  devout  often  found  in 

reforms.  ^ne  monastery  their  only  refuge.  Mr.  Hallam  justly 
remarks  that  "  in  the  original  principles  of  monastic  orders,  and 
the  rules  by  which  they  ought  at  least  to  have  been  governed,  there 
was  a  character  of  meekness,  self-denial,  and  charity  that  could 
not  wholly  be  effaced.  These  virtues,  rather  than  justice  and 
veracity,  were  inculcated  by  the  religious  ethics  of  the  Middle 
Ages ;  and  in  the  relief  of  indigence  it  may,  on  the  whole,  be 
asserted  that  the  monks  did  not  fall  short  of  their  profession."1 
Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  cloister  had  its  terrible  tempta- 
Temptations  ^ons  to  self-indulgence,  idleness,  and  hypocrisy,  while 
of  the  self-righteousness  and  bigotry  seem  to  have  been  in- 

cloister.     separable  from  the  ascetic  iife>     The  ruie  Of  Benedict 

was  expressly  framed  against  evils  such  as  these,  and  was  intended 
— often  how  vainly ! — to  prevent  the  yet  worse  evils  which  spring 
from  enforced  celibacy. 

Early   in    the    ninth    century   another    Benedict,    Abbot    of 
Benedict  of  Aniane  in  Languedoc  (817),  distinguished  himself  by 
Amane.     \^§  attempts  to  enforce  a  high  standard  of  morality  on 
1  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii.  p.  350. 
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strict  ascetic  lines  in  the  cloister.    Berno,  in  the  following  century 

Berno  at     (9IO)>  founded  a  monastic  community  at  Clugny,  near 

Chigny.      Macon   in   Burgundy,  which   gradually  grew  into  a 

large  "  congregation  "  of  associated  religious  houses,  and  became 

famous.     To  the  monk  of  Clugny  the  Feast  of  All  Souls  (Nov.  2) 

owes  its  origin  about  1024.     No  doubt  it  arose  from  the  doctrine 

of  purgatory,  and  from  the  notion  that  suffering  souls  might  be 

benefited  by  earthly  prayers.     It  was  a  pendant  to  the  Feast  of 

All  Saints  (Nov.  i),  to  which  Alcuin  refers  in  one  of  his  letters 

(799).1      It  was  from  this  monastery  also  that  in  a  subsequent 

age  came  forth  the  sweet  and  pensive  strains  of  "Jerusalem  the 

Golden."  2    Others  again,  from  episcopal  and  archiepiscopal  seats, 

laboured  earnestly  for  reformation  of  the  secular  clergy.     Rathe- 

nius,   bishop  of  Verona  (d.  974),   and  Dunstan,  archbishop  of 

Reforms     Canterbury  (d.  988),  notwithstanding  much  arrogance 

among  the    and  prelatic   pride,  have   left   honourable  record  of 

their  endeavours  to  check  abuses  and  to  maintain  a 

high  standard  of  morality.      But  such  men  were  few,  and  their 

efforts  for  reform  were  too  often  nullified  by  false  ideals  of  the 

Christian  life. 

§  3.  AGOBARD  OF  LYONS  AND  CLAUDE  OF  TURIN. 

Among  those  teachers  of  the  Church  who  strove  after  a  purer 

faith  as  a  means  to  a  higher  life,  must  be  mentioned  Agobard, 

archbishop  of  Lyons.     To  a  great  extent  he  was  mixed  up  with 

the  political  struggles  of  the  time,  as  when  he  maintained  the 

Views  of    ^dependence  of  the  French  people  and  clergy  against 

Agobard,    the  Emperor  Louis  the  Pious.     This  led  to  the  arch- 

d.  840.      bishop's  suspension  and  banishment  for  a  time ;  but 

he  was  afterwards  restored,  and  seems  to  have  been  allowed  a  free 

1  It    is    observable    that    Alcuin,  Eternity."     Ep.  76. 
quoting  Scripture  in  this  letter,  inter-  2  The  poem,  De  Contemptu  Mitndi, 

polates  a  clause,   "  The  peace  of  God  by  the  monk  Bernard,  so  well  known 

which     passeth     all     understanding,  through  Dr.   Neale's  translation   and 

through    the   intercession  of  all  His  the  hymns  derived  from  it. 
Saintst   keep  your  hearts  throughout 
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hand.  Theologically,  he  argued  against  adoptionism,  and  advo 
cated  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  on  intelligent  grounds ;  but  he 
is  best  remembered  for  his  opposition  to  popular  superstitions, 
such  as  the  attributing  of  hail  and  thunder  to  the  agency  of  evil 
spirits,  and  the  value  of  ordeals,  or  "  wager  of  battle,"  as  tests  of 
guilt  and  innocence ;  but  above  all  for  his  demonstration  of  the 
absurdity  of  image-worship.1  Agobard  was  no  mere  iconoclast,  he 
went  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  The  worship  of  images,  he  argues, 
involves  the  adoration  of  saints,  which  is  without  authority.  The 
saints  themselves  decline  it.  "  Since  no  man  is  essentially  God, 
save  Jesus  our  Saviour,  so  we,  as  the  Scripture  commands,  shall 
bow  our  knees  to  His  name  alone,  lest  by  giving  this  honour  to 
another,  we  may  be  estranged  from  God,  and  left  to  follow  the 
inventions  of  men,  according  to  the  inclinations  of  our  own 
hearts."  It  is  remarkable  that  Agobard  escaped,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn,  the  imputation  of  heresy,  and  was  even  canonized. 

Another  genuine  reformer,  better  known  than  Agobard,  was 

Teachings  of  Claude,   archbishop   of  Turin.     Like  his  contempo- 

Clande,     rary  of  Lyons,  he  opposed  image-worship  as  essentially 

39<      idolatrous.       In    face    of    popular    opposition,     he 

removed  both  images  and  relics  from  the  metropolitan  church  of 

Turin,  and  preached  with  great  fervour  against  the  worship  of  any 

visible  object.     Augustine  was  his  master  and  guide ;  he  saw  how 

far  the  Church  had  deviated  from  that  great  Father's  teachings. 

Justification  by  good  works,  and  the  imputed  merits  of  the  saints, 

he  alike  denounced.     He  even  ventured  to  deny  the  special  value 

of  monastic  vows,  a  practical  point  which,  even  more  than  his 

theological  opinions,  would  awaken  antagonism.     He,  moreover, 

denied  the  claim  of  any  one,  at  Rome  or  elsewhere,  to  be  called 

Domimis  apostolicus.    No  special  power,  he  contended,  of  binding 

or  loosing  had  been  given  to  Peter  or  his  successors,  "  He  only  is 

1  Contra  superstitionem  eorum  qui  pp.    242,  243.      The  works   of  Ago- 
pictoris  et  ttnaginibus  Sanctorum  ado-  bard  were  unknown  until  their  disco- 
rationis  obsequium  deferenditm  piitant.  very  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
See  this  passage  in  Lecky's  History  teenth  century. 
of  Rationalism    in  Europe,   vol.    i. 
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apostolic  who  does  the  work  of  an  apostle."  It  is  a  wonder  that, 
with  such  opinions  fearlessly  expressed,  the  archbishop  escaped 
the  treatment  customarily  meted  out  to  heretics ;  but  so  it  was, 
he  was  left  undisturbed  in  peace  while  the  Pope  (Paschal  I.) 
denounced  his  doctrines ;  and  treatises  were  written  against  him, 
notably  a  letter  by  a  learned  abbot,  one  Theodemir,  unhappily 
lost,  a  reply  to  which  is  said  to  have  been  Claude's  principal  work.1 
He  wrote  also  several  commentaries  on  Scripture,  in  which  his 
views  are  strongly  maintained.  The  influence  of  Claude  in  a 
succeeding  generation  may  be  noticed  in  the  protests  of  the 
Waldenses  against  the  corruptions  of  the  Church. 

§  4.  OTHER  SEEKERS  FOR  THE  TRUTH. 

The  name  of  John  Scotus  Erigena  has  already  been  noticed  in 
the  section  on  Theological  Controversies.  This  distinguished 
thinker  may  not  indeed  be  classed  as  an  evangelical  teacher,  yet 
indirectly  he  was  undoubtedly  a  pioneer  of  progress,  and  the 
Scotus  philosophy  and  theology  of  the  future  were  largely 
Erigena.  indebted  to  him.  He  has  been  called,  not  very 
accurately,  "  The  first  of  the  schoolmen  " ;  also  "  The  last  of  the 
Neo-Platonists " ;  it  is  certain  that  he  occupied  a  place  between 
two  eras  in  thought,  without  strictly  belonging  to  either.  "His 
idea  of  the  unity  of  philosophy  and  theology  comes  up  in  Anselm 
and  Thomas  Aquinas,  his  speculation  concerning  primordial 
causes  in  Alexander  of  Hales  and  Albertus  Magnus.  From  him 
Amalric  of  Bena  and  David  of  Dinant  drew  their  pantheism,  and 
various  mystical  sects  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  inspired  by  him."2 
The  religious  teachers  of  his  time,  as  already  remarked,  did  not 
comprehend  him,  but  a  belated  condemnation  was  passed  upon 
him  by  Pope  Honorius  III.  in  the  thirteenth  century.  His  great 
maxim  to  his  disciples  was,  "  Let  no  authority  terrify  thee." 

1  Apologeticum   atque   Rescriptum          2  Dr.  P.  Schaff,  Medieval  Chris- 
adversus  Theuttnirttm  Abbatem.     See     tianity^  p.  772« 
C.    Schmidt   in   Herzog's  Ency.t  ed. 
Schaff. 
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Other  names  may  be  more  briefly  mentioned.  Glimpses  of  a 
faith  unobscured  by  ceremonialism  and  superstition  may  be 
observed  in  the  memorials  left  of  Haymo,  a  pupil  of  the  great 
Englishman  Alcuin,  friend  of  Rabanus  Maurus,  and  bishop  of 
Halberstadt  in  Saxony.  He  took  part  in  the  Predestinarian  con 
troversy  against  Gottschalk,  and  wrote  much  on  Holy  Scripture. 

Ha  mo      Here  is  a  quotation  :  "  In  the  Law,  no  room  is  reserved 

d.  853.  for  repentance,  but  its  language  is,  The  soul  that 
sinneth,  it  shall  die.  The  Gospel  saith,  I  will  not  the  death  of  a 
sinner.  The  Law  is  not  of  faith.  It  is  the  province  of  faith  to 
believe,  and  to  hope  things  invisible.  The  Law  therefore  is  not 
fulfilled  by  faith,  but  by  works :  but  the  Gospel  is  fulfilled  by 
faith,  rather  than  by  works ;  for  faith  alone  saves.  Galatians  iii.  1 2." 

Another  name  worthy  of  preservation  is  that  of  the  venerable 
Nilus,  a  Calabrian  monk.  According  to  the  record  left  of  his 
life  and  sayings,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  plain  dealing  with 
the  great.  The  simple  anecdotes  preserved  of  this  good  man 

Nilus,  show  the  impression  which  he  left  upon  the  men 
d.  1005.  Of  nis  age<  Being  visited  by  a  nobleman  of  Calabria, 
Leo  by  name,  attended  by  bishop  and  priests,  he  chose  for  Leo  a 
book  On  the  Small  Number  of  the  Saved.  Not  very  courtly, 
thought  the  company.  One  of  them  asked  whether  Solomon  was 
saved  or  not.  Nilus  replied,  "What  is  that  to  us?"  Knowing 
that  the  querist  was  living  a  profligate  life,  he  added,  "  I  should 
think  it  a  more  interesting  object  of  inquiry  for  you  to  consider 
whether  you  shall  be  saved  or  not."  Being  called  to  visit 
Euphraxus,  governor  of  Calabria,  on  his  death-bed,  and  being 
implored  to  invest  him  with  the  monastic  habit,  he  replied, 
"  Repentance  requires  no  new  vows,  but  a  change  of  heart  and 
life."  When  Nilus  in  his  latter  days  had  been  driven  by  the 
Saracens  from  Calabria,  the  Emperor  Otho  III.  visited  him  and 
offered  him  assistance.  "  Ask  what  you  please,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  give  it  you."  "  The  only  thing  I  ask  you,"  replied  Nilus,  "  is 
that  you  would  save  your  soul,  for  you  must  give  an  account  to 
God  as  well  as  other  men."  We  seem  to  be  listening  to  some  stern 

G  G 
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old  Puritan,  regardless  of  worldly  dignities,  and  anxious  only  to 
speak  a  word  in  season. 

But  a  greater  man  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  both  in  the  great 
ness  of  his  conceptions,  the  intensity  of  his  insight  into  truth,  and 
Alfred  the  his  care  to  instruct  others,  was  the  English  King 
Great,  King  Alfred.  He  appeared  as  the  restorer  of  his  realm 
872—901.'  after  the  destruction  wrought  by  the  Danes,  and  he 
saw  that  the  deliverance  from  barbarism  must  be  by  the  Chris 
tian  education  of  the  people.  He  may  have  known  no  other 
Church  than  the  Roman,  but  he  knew  more  than  Rome  could 
teach ;  and  as  we  now  see  from  the  distance  of  ages,  he  was 
within  a  little  of  being  a  pioneer  of  reaction  from  the  Papacy. 
But  a  period  of  darkness  and  superstition  was  yet  to  come.  His 
highest  purposes,  educational  and  Christian,  especially  in  the 
translation  of  Scripture  into  the  vernacular,  and  in  making  English, 
not  Latin,  the  medium  of  religious  teaching,  were  for  another 
generation  to  realize.  Meanwhile  we  have  this  testimony  for  the 
past,  quaintly  expressed,  but  true. 

"Alfred  was  a  King  of  England  that  was  both  a  king  and 
A  Saxon  scholar  ;  he  loved  well  God's  work  ;  he  was  wise  and 

poet.  advised  in  his  talk.  He  was  the  wisest  man  that  was 
in  all  England.  Thus  said  Alfred,  England's  comfort,  'O  that 
you  would  now  love  and  long  after  your  Lord.  He  would  govern 
you  wisely,  and  suitably  admonish  thee,  whether  thou  art  poor 
or  rich,  that  thou  wholly  reverence  thy  Lord  Christ,  love  Him 
and  delight  in  Him,  for  He  is  Lord  of  life.  He  is  one  God 
above  all  goodness.  He  is  a  bliss  above  all  blessedness.'" 
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CHAPTER   I. 

WESTERN  EMPERORS  AND  THE  HIERARCHY. 
§    I.    HILDEBRAND,    HIS    EARLY   CAREER. 

THE  name  of  Pope  Leo  the  Ninth  has  already  occurred  in  the 
story  of  mutual   excommunication  by  Pope  and  Patriarch, 

with  the  consequent  severance  of  Eastern  and  Western 
Bruno,  after 
wards  Leo    Churches.    A  retrospective  glance  at  this  Pope's  earlier 

IX-  career  will  fittingly  introduce  the  record  of  personages 
and  events  that  have  left  their  impress  upon  the  whole  future  of 
the  Romish  hierarchy. 

When  Pope  Gratian  (Gregory  VI.),  the  least  unworthy  member 
of  this  trio  deposed  at  Sutri  in  1046,  retired  to  Germany,  he  had 
in  his  train  a  young  Tuscan  monk,  his  former  chaplain,  named 
Hildebrand.  Gratian  died  in  1047  ;  Hildebrand  went  to  Clugny ; 
but  we  find  him  two  years  afterwards  at  Worms  in  close  com- 
Bruno  and  panionship  with  Bruno,  bishop  of  Toul,  the  pope- 
Hildebrand.  designate,  cousin  to  the  Emperor  Henry  III.  As 
Leo  the  Ninth,  Bruno  was  about  to  proceed  to  Rome  to  be 
inaugurated  with  customary  state.  Hildebrand  interfered,  and 
boldly  persuaded  him  to  forego  the  Emperor's  nomination  until 
the  consent  of  the  Romans  themselves  had  been  obtained.  The 
two  friends  accordingly,  in  pilgrim  guise,  made  their  way  to  the 
gates  of  Rome,  the  journey  occuping  two  months  ;  and  on  enter 
ing  announced  their  errand.  The  cardinals  and  clergy,  the  priests 
and  the  people,  whether  apprised  beforehand  of  Bruno's  coming, 
or  moved  by  his  show  of  humility,  welcomed  him  with  one  accord ; 
the  Emperor's  choice  was  ratified,  and  Bruno  ascended  the  papal 
chair,  with  Hildebrand  as  cardinal  sub-deacon.  The  chief  events 
of  the  pontificate  thus  begun  have  been  already  noted,  especially 
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the  separation  from  the  Eastern  Church  in   1054,  and  the  con 
troversy  with  Berengar  on  the  Eucharist. 

Hildebrand  was  now  the  leading  spirit  at  the  Roman  court. 
Hildebrand  Leo  IX.  died  in  1055  ;  and  the  all-powerful  sub-deacon 

in  Rome,  nominated  in  succession  the  next  two  popes,  who 
were  elected  by  the  cardinals  and  people,  prior  to  imperial  con 
firmation.  The  former  of  these  pontiffs  (Victor  II.)  was  accepted 
by  Henry  III.,  who  died  soon  after,  leaving  a  son  six  years  old  with 
the  child's  mother  Agnes  as  regent.  Hildebrand  was  absent  from 
Rome  to  secure  the  assent  of  the  Empress-mother  to  the  appoint 
ment  of  Victor's  successor  (Stephen  IX.,  1057)  when  the  latter 
also  died.  "Do  not  make  your  choice,"  said  Stephen,  "until 
Hildebrand  returns."  But  now  troubles  began.  Disregarding 
Stephen's  injunction,  a  faction  in  Rome  nominated  one  Minucius 
of  Velletri,  known  in  history  as  the  antipope  Benedict  X.  Hilde 
brand  had  however  already  secured  the  assent  of  the  Empress- 
mother  to  the  nomination  of  another  candidate,  Gerard,  archbishop 
of  Florence  (Nicolas  II.).  After  a  sharp  conflict,  in  which  the 
Normans,  now,  as  has  been  related,  possessing  Southern  Italy,  and 
destined  hereafter  to  play  so  large  a  part  in  Roman  affairs, 
appeared  on  the  side  of  Hildebrand,  the  antipope  was  captured 
and  shut  up  in  a  monastery,  where  he  lingered  for  twenty  years. 
It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  recurrent  conflicts  of  the  next 
The  hundred  years  the  term  "  antipope  "  generally  desig- 

Antipopes.  nates  the  imperialist  choice,  while  the  "  pope  "  is  the 
one  elected  by  the  cardinals  and  clergy.  When  the  rival  powers 
concurred,  there  was  peace ;  but  the  ignoble  strife  was  continually 
renewed. 

§  2.  "  HILDEBRAND'S  POPES." 

One  of  the  earliest  measures  of  Pope  Nicolas,  under  the 
prompting  of  his  great  adviser,  now  cardinal,  was  to  ordain  that 
all  future  popes  should  be  first  nominated  by  the  cardinals  and 
Roman  clergy,  the  imperial  consent  being  afterwards  obtained. 
The  step  was  important  as  one  of  the  many  measures  contrived 
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to  place  the  ecclesiastical  above  the  spiritual  authority.  Occasion 
soon  arose  for  bringing  the  new  arrangement  to  a  test.  On  the 
death  of  Nicolas  in  1061,  the  imperial  party  in  Rome,  with  Agnes 

Papal  and  her  son,  nominated  Cadalous  of  Parma  (the 
Elections,  antipope  Honorius  II.).  But  Hildebrand  and  his 
party,  backed  by  the  Norman  forces,  were  too  strong  for  them ; 
and  Anselm,  bishop  of  Lucca  (Alexander  II.),  was  chosen,  being 
recognized  by  councils,  at  Augsburg,  1062,  and  Mantua,  1064. 
A  bitter  contest  ensued — really  between  Church  and  Empire. 
After  a  sanguinary  but  indecisive  battle  outside  the  gates  of 
Rome,  the  two  rivals  retired,  each  to  his  own  bishopric. 

A  startling  event  decided  the  issue — no  less  than  the  abduction 
Kidnapping  of  King  Henry  IV.  The  youth  was  sailing  on  the  Rhine, 
a  king,  suspecting  no  evil,  when  Hanno,  archbishop  of  Cologne, 
at  the  head  of  a  party  of  anti-imperialists,  carried  him  off  by 
stratagem.  Probably  Hildebrand  had  more  knowledge  of  this 
scheme  than  was  allowed  to  appear.  It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped 
that  he  was  free  from  complicity  in  the  scheme  that  followed. 
Under  the  tutelage  of  Adalbert,  Henry's  newly-elected  guardian 
under  Hanno,  the  lad  was  allowed  every  indulgence,  and  his  worst 
propensities  were  fostered,  to  his  eventual  ruin.  Agnes,  humiliated 
and  disgusted,  repaired  to  Rome,  and  entered  a  convent  by  advice 

Peter       or  comPu^s^on  °f  Hildebrand ;  Cardinal  Peter  Dami- 

Damianit    ani,  a  brilliant  scholar,  ascetic  monk,  and  wily  ecclesi- 

1007—1072.  astjCj  being   her  spiritual   director.     The  council   at 

Mantua  above-noticed  affirmed  the  appointment  of  Alexander  II. 

as  Pope ;  and  he  returned  from  Lucca  to  Rome.     Cadalous,  at 

Parma,  protested  but  submitted,  clinging  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to 

the  empty  title   that   for   awhile  had  dazzled   his   vacuous  and 

uninstructed  mind. 

The  chief  personages  of  this  brief  eventful  struggle  passed 

away  within  a  very  few  years.     Godfrey  of  Lorraine,  brother  to 

Hildebrand  Pope  Stephen  IX.,  and  among  the  chief  supporters  of 

(Gram        ^Q  Hildebrand  policy,  died  in  1069.     Peter  Damiani, 

Vll.\      the   learned   and    austere   cardinal,   whose  force   of 
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character  and  literary  skill  had  yet  more  effectually  upheld 
the  hierarchy,  died  in  1072,  and  Alexander  himself  in  1073. 
The  way  was  now  open  for  the  great  "  pope-maker  "  to  become 
himself  the  Pope;  and  before  Alexander  was  in  his  grave, 
Hildebrand  was  chosen  by  acclamation.  Out  of  regard  to  his 
old  patron  he  assumed  the  name  of  Gregory ;  and  as  Gregory  the 
Seventh,  for  good  or  evil,  he  bears  in  history  an  imperishable 
name. 


§  3.  HILDEBRAND  AS  GREGORY  THE  SEVENTH. 

Supremacy  was  the  keynote  of  Hildebrand's   policy.     First, 

that  of  the  Pope  over  the  clergy ;  then  that  of  the  Church  over 

the  State.     To  the  knowledge  or    the  thought  of  mankind  he 

Measures  of  made   no    contribution :    he    was   masterful,   politic, 

Gregory,     inexorable  ;  that  was  all.     That  the  Church  might  be 

strong,   she  must  first  be  pure,  as  purity  was  then  understood. 

Against  two  evils,  accordingly,  he  waged  unceasing  war,  simony 

Against     and  licentiousness.     At    his  first  council  in  1074  he 

simony.     deait   with   both,     (i)    The   sale    and    purchase    of 

ecclesiastical  dignities  had  become  a  scandal  in  the  Church.     For 

this  unholy  traffic  the  penalties  now  denounced  were,  to  laymen, 

excommunication,    to   clerics,    deprivation.      (2)    Licentiousness 

received  a  new,   enlarged  antichristian   definition,  the   marriage 

Clerical     of  the   clergy   being  regarded  as   concubinage,  and 

celibacy,      sternly    prohibited.      Already,    under   Stephen    IX., 

the  married  clergy,  of  whom  there  were  very  many,  had  been 

commanded  to  put  away  their  wives  :   the  injunction  was  now 

pitilessly  enforced.     All  sacred  offices  performed  by  such  clergy 

were  declared  invalid,  and  the  laity  receiving  them  were  to  be 

excommunicated.      Against   reluctant    pastors    force    might    be 

employed  to  compel   divorce.      Homes   were   desolated,   hearts 

were  broken ;  but  the  austere  and  haughty  Churchman  knew  no 

mercy.     A  celibate  priesthood  was  finally  established  as  the  law 

of  the  Latin  Church,  and  if  ecclesiastical  domination  were  indeed 
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the  one  thing  needful  in  human  affairs,  no  engine  of  policy  could 
have  been  more  astutely  devised. 

The  synod  of  the  following  year  was  mainly  devoted  to  the 

relations   of    the    Church    with    the    secular    government.      In 

Question     Particular,  the  royal  right  of  <c  investiture  "  as  hitherto 

concerning   practised     was    distinctly     repudiated.      The    edict, 

ire'  indeed,   was  yet  wider  in  its  scope.     No  prince  or 

layman  was  to  appoint  to  any  ecclesiastical  office,  nor  could  any 

ecclesiastic  receive  his  office  from  a  layman;  under  penalty  of 

deposition   to   the   one,    excommunication   to   the    other.      The 

secular,  in  fact,  was  to  be  absolutely  subject  to  the  spiritual. 

§   4.    GREGORY   VII.    AND   WILLIAM    THE   CONQUEROR. 

As  indicating  the  spirit  of  such  enactments,  a  letter  of 
Popes  letter  Gregory  to  William  I.  of  England  ("  the  Con- 
^t^Con?  queror")  mav  nere  be  quoted.  Its  date  is  uncertain, 

queror.      but  its  genuineness  is  undisputed.1 

"  Like  the  two  great  luminaries  fixed  by  the  Creator  in  the  firmament 
of  the  heaven  to  give  light  to  His  creatures,  so  also  hath  He  ordained 
two  great  powers  on  earth  by  which  all  are  to  be  governed  and 
preserved  from  error.  These  powers  are  the  pontifical  and  the  royal ; 
but  the  former  is  the  greater,  the  latter  the  lesser  light.  Yet  under 
both  the  religion  of  Christ  is  so  ordered  that,  by  God's  assistance,  the 
apostolical  power  shall  govern  the  royal :  and  Scripture  teacheth  that 
the  apostolical  and  pontifical  dignity  is  ordained  to  be  responsible  for 
all  Christian  kings,  nay,  for  all  men  before  the  divine  tribunal  ;  and 
to  render  an  account  to  God  for  their  sins.  If,  therefore,  to  be 
answerable  before  the  judgment-seat,  judge  ye  whether  ye  are  not 
bound  upon  the  peril  of  your  soul,  and  as  ye  desire  to  possess  your 
kingdom  in  peace,  to  yield  unto  me  unconditional  obedience,  for  that 
is  no  more  than  to  prefer  the  honour  of  God  to  your  own  honour,  and 
to  love  Him  in  a  pure  mind,  with  all  your  heart  and  with  all  your 
strength." 

Many  of  the  small  kingdoms  and  principalities  submitted  to 

1  See  Henderson's  Select  Historical  Documents  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Bohn's 
ed.,  1896. 
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claims  like  these — not  so    France   and    England.      Philip  I.  of 

France,  a  ruler  of  placid  but  obstinate  disposition,  simply  ignored 

the  claim.     William  of  England  replied  to  the  Pope  in  character- 

William  to  istic  fashion,  consenting  to  the  payment  of  tribute,  but 

Gregory,     repudiating  fealty.  He  writes  briefly  and  to  the  point — 

"To  Gregory,  the  most  noble  Shepherd  of  the  Holy  Church, 
William,  by  the  grace  of  God,  renowned  King  of  the  English  and 
Duke  of  the  Normans,  greeting  with  amity.  Hubert,  your  Legate, 
holy  Father,  coming  to  me  in  your  behalf,  bade  me  to  do  fealty  to  you 
and  your  successors,  and  to  think  better  in  the  matter  of  the  money 
which  my  predecessors  were  wont  to  send  to  the  Roman  Church  :  the 
one  point  I  agreed  to,  the  other  I  did  not  agree  to.  I  refused  to  do 
fealty,  nor  will  I,  because  neither  have  I  promised  it,  nor  do  I  find 
that  my  predecessors  did  it  to  your  predecessors.  The  money,  for 
nearly  three  years,  while  I  was  in  Gaul,  has  been  carelessly  collected  ; 
but  now  that  I  am  come  back  to  my  kingdom  by  God's  mercy,  what  has 
been  collected  is  sent  by  the  aforesaid  legate ;  and  what  remains 
shall  be  dispatched  when  opportunity  serves,  by  the  legate  of  Lan- 
franc,  our  faithful  archbishop.  Pray  for  us,  and  for  the  good  estate  of 
our  realm,  for  we  have  loved  your  predecessors,  and  desire  to  love  you 
sincerely,  and  to  hear  you  obediently  before  all." 

§    5.    PROTESTS    AGAINST    PAPAL    CLAIMS. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  such  arrogant  claims  were 
admitted  without  protest.  In  Rome  itself  the  synod  of  1075 
was  followed  by  an  uprising  of  the  imperial  party  under  Cenci  at 
the  Christmas  festival,  and  the  Pope  was  for  a  short  time 
imprisoned ;  but  the  populace  took  the  side  of  the  pontiff,  and 
the  insurgent  nobles  were  compelled  to  fly  from  the  city. 
Gregory  and  Gregory,  unperturbed,  now  sent  a  summons  to  the 
Henry  IV.  young  king  Henry  IV.,  demanding  his  presence  at  a 
council  in  Rome,  to  answer  for  his  misdeeds,  thus  addressing 
him  :  "  Bishop  Gregory,  servant  of  the  servants  of  God,  to  King 
Henry,  greeting  and  apostolic  benediction,  that  is,  if  he  be 
obedient  to  the  apostolic  chair  as  becomes  a  Christian  king." 
Five  of  Henry's  most  trusted  councillors  had  meantime  been 
excommunicated  for  having  attained  office  by  simony.  The 
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reply  was  a  contemptuous  refusal,  followed  by  the  royal  summons 
of  a  council  at  Worms,  attended  by  two  archbishops  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  bishops  of  Germany.  By  this  council  Gregory  was 
formally  deposed.  Henry  wrote  to  the  Pope  defiantly,  addressing 
his  letter  :  "To  Hildebrand,  at  present  not  pope,  but  false  monk," 
Henry  IV.  an^  adding,  "  Thou  hast  not  shunned  to  rise  up 
defiant,  against  the  royal  power  conferred  upon  us  by  God, 
daring  to  threaten  to  divest  us  of  it,  as  if  we  had  received  our 
kingdom  from  thee  !  Jesus  Christ  did  call  us  to  the  kingdom, 
and  did  not  call  thee  to  the  priesthood.  I  am  subject  to  God 
alone.  Descend,  descend  to  be  damned  throughout  the  ages  " 
(Jan.  24,  1076). 

Gregory,   in    reply   at   a   council   in   the  following  February, 

excommunicated  the  king  and  all  who  had   supported  him   at 

Gregory 's    Worms,  absolved  the  subjects    of  Henry  from  their 

rejoinder,    allegiance,  and  declared   the   throne   vacant.1     The 

letter  of  the  Pope  to  the  monarch  is  unctuous,  but  imperative : 

"  Even  the  mightiest  of  kings,"  he  writes,  "  were  not  so  great  as 

many  who  were  meek  and  lowly,  the  subjects  of  a  kingdom  of 

liberty  and  eternity." 

§  6.  CANOSSA. 

Thus,  for  the  first  time,  was  papal  absolutism  pitted  against 
royal  authority,  and  royal  authority  had  to  yield.  It  was  not 
that  the  wayward  young  king  cared  particularly  for  the  papal 
anathema,  but  that  it  alarmed  and  alienated  his  subjects.  He 
Humiliation  professed  his  willingness  to  yield  to  the  Pope ;  but 
of  the  King.  the  pOpe  would  be  content  with  nothing  less  than 
unconditional  submission.  Gregory  was  at  the  time  residing  in 
the  castle  of  Canossa,  in  the  Apennines,  with  the  widowed  Countess 
Matilda  of  Tuscany,  the  greatest  princess  of  Italy,  and  a  devotee 
of  the  Papal  See.  There,  having  crossed  the  Alps  in  winter, 
Henry  presented  himself  in  penitential  garb  and  sought  admittance 

1  See  the   text   of    these    mutual  depositions  in    Henderson's  Historical 
Documents,  p.  373  seq. 
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to  the  pontiff.  Gregory  at  first  refused  him  an  admittance ;  and 
for  three  days  the  king  stood  in  the  castle  court,  barefooted  amid 
the  snow,  stiff  with  cold,  faint  with  hunger,  until  on  the  fourth 
morning  the  proud  prelate  consented  to  receive  him.  The 
monarch,  falling  low  at  Gregory's  feet  in  real  or  affected 
contrition,  at  length  received  the  promise  of  forgiveness,  although 
on  bitterly  humiliating  terms.1 

§  7.  SEQUEL  TO  CANOSSA:  DEATH  OF  GREGORY. 

Gregory  had  for  once  overshot  the  mark.  The  young  monarch, 
although  after  his  humiliation  he  accepted  the  hospitalities  of 
Canossa  for  a  time,  retired  with  rage  and  resentment  in  his  heart. 
It  soon  appeared  that  Henry's  party  was  stronger  than  the  pontiff 
had  supposed.  True,  the  princes  on  Gregory's  side  had  not  been 
idle.  In  a  very  few  weeks  after  the  hollow  reconciliation  between 
A  rival  Pope  and  king,  a  diet  was  convened  at  Forchheim  in 

King.  Franconia,  at  which  Duke  Rudolf  of  Swabia,  brother- 
in-law  of  Henry,  was  chosen  king,  at  the  same  time,  expressly 
renouncing  the  right  of  investiture.  The  Pope's  legates  were 
present  at  the  diet,  but  Gregory  himself  for  a  while  professed 
neutrality — receiving  the  ambassadors  of  Henry  and  Rudolf  with 
equal  graciousness.  But  many  parts  of  the  realm  were  desolated 
by  civil  contests,  in  which  princes  and  ecclesiastics  were  alike 
furiously  divided.  At  length  challenged  to  decision  by  the  con 
tending  kings,  Gregory  declared  for  Rudolf,  again  pronouncing 
upon  Henry  the  sentence  of  excommunication  and  deposition. 
The  bishops  of  Henry's  part  immediately  met  at  Brixen,  and  in 
solemn  form  excommunicated  the  Pope  ;  electing  as  his  successor 

1  "The    price   of  pardon   was   a  released     from    their    allegiance;    to 

promise    to    submit    himself   in    the  banish  his  former  friends  and  advisers  ; 

future  to  the  judgment  of  the   Apo-  to  govern  his  states,  should  he  regain 

stolic  See ;  to  resign  his  crown  if  that  them,    in    obedience     to    the    papal 

judgment    should  be  unfavourable  to  counsels  ;    to   enforce  all    papal   de- 

him  ;  to  abstain  meanwhile  from  the  crees ;     and    never    to     revenge    his 

enjoyment  of  any  of  his  royal  preroga-  present    humiliation."       SIR   JAMES 

tives   or   revenues ;    to    acknowledge  STEPHEN. 
that   his   subjects   had   been  lawfully 
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Guibert  (the  antipope  Clement  III.).     A  battle  ensued  at  Merse- 

burg  on  the   Elser,  October  1080,  when   Rudolf  was   mortally 

wounded.    Henry  advanced  to  Rome,  investing  the  city  at  intervals 

during  three  years,  while  Gregory  calmly  sat  within,  issuing  his 

ecclesiastical  decrees  and  dictating,  often  to  unheeding  ears,  the 

policy  of  Western  Christendom.     At  length  the  besieging  army 

Henry      entere<^  Rome.     Henry  was  crowned  Emperor  by  the 

crowned     antipope,  Easter  Day  1084.     Gregory  had  retreated 

Emperor.    tQ  the  ^^Q  of  gti  AngejO)  whence  after  a  while  he 

was  delivered  by  the  Norman  leader  Robert  Guiscard.  He  found 
a  refuge  at  Salerno,  and  died  in  the  following  year  (May  24,  1085). 
Hildebrand's  His  last  words  are  said  to  have  been  :  "  I  have  loved 
last  words,  righteousness,  and  hated  iniquity,  therefore  I  die  in 
exile." 

§   8.   THE   INVESTITURE   CONTROVERSY.1 

After  the  death  of  Gregory  VII.  the  antipope  Clement 
lingered  yet  fifteen  years  upon  the  scene,  able  at  times  to  rally 
numerous  partisans,  who  held  possession  of  some  of  the  most 
considerable  Roman  churches,  and  greatly  harassed  the  Hilde- 
brandian  popes.  But  upon  the  whole,  his  personality  may  be 
A  succession  disregarded.  The  successors  of  Gregory  VII.  were 
of  Popes.  first  Desiderius  (Victor  III.),  a  man  of  gentler  mould 
who  soon  passed  away;  then  Otto,  theory,  Urban  II.,  prompter 
of  the  first  crusade,  who  finally  hunted  the  antipope  out  of 
Rome;  followed  by  Paschal  II.,  noticeable  for  his  repeated  but 
ineffectual  excommunications  of  Henry  IV.  ;  until,  changing  his 
tactics,  he  stirred  up  the  Emperor's  second  son  Henry  against  his 
father,  who  was  driven  from  his  throne  and  perished  miserably 
after  a  troubled  reign  of  fifty  years. 

Still  the  Investiture  controversy  dragged  on.  Henry  V.  was 
as  determined  as  his  father  had  been  to  enforce  imperial  rights,  and 

1  Investiture:    an   act   sealing  the     vassals,  on   condition   of  homage  or 
grant  of  any  estate  or  privilege  by  a     service  feudal, 
king  to  his  subjects,  or  a  chief  to  his 
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in  the  end  drove  Paschal  into  banishment,  where  he  died  (mS). 
In  the  very  next  year  we  find  the  Pope  (Calixtus  II.)  excommuni 
cating  this  Emperor  also,  and  absolving  his  subjects  from  their 
oath  of  allegiance.  It  was  verily  time  that  the  weary  and 
Compromise  miscmevous  farce  should  come  to  a  close.  So  a  com- 
on  Investi-  promise  was  found,  in  the  separation  of  the  civil 

ture.  from  tjie  ecciesiastical  investiture.  Let  the  Pope 
surrender  the  former,  the  Emperor  would  yield  the  latter.  By  a 
council  held  at  Worms,  1122,  the  compromise  was  formulated,  and 
the  Concordat  was  made  binding  by  the  next  oecumenical  council. 
Investiture  of  bishops  and  abbots  with  the  sceptre  was  to  be  made 
by  the  Emperor,  that  with  ring  and  crosier  by  the  Pope. 
Inasmuch  as  the  election  was  to  be  made  by  the  spiritual 
authorities,  the  Emperor  (personally  or  by  commissioners)  simply 
being  present  to  ratify  the  act,  or  to  decide  any  disputed  election, 
the  advantage  was  plainly  on  the  ecclesiastical  side. 

An  agreement  similar  to  the  Worms  Concordat  had  already 
been  made  in  England  between  Pope  Paschal  II.  and  King 
Henry  I.  (1106),  but  not  without  a  sharp  contest  between  the 
King  and  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Popes  and  antipopes  still  appear  upon  the  scene  ;  and  under 
the  Emperor  Frederick  I.,  second  of  the  Hohenstaufen  line, 
Barbarossa  surnamed  Barbarossa  (Red-Beard),  the  contest 
Emperor,  became  more  decided,  especially  when  the  strong- 
willed  Nicolas  Breakspear  (Hadrian  IV.),  the  only  Englishman 
who  ever  wore  the  tiara,  was  elected  pope  (1154).  From  the 
first,  there  was  a  measuring  of  strength  between  the  two.  It  fell 
to  Hadrian  to  crown  the  Emperor.  Frederick,  on  proceeding  to 
the  ceremony,  would  have  declined  the  function  of  holding  the 

Pope  P°Pe's  stirrup  ;  Hadrian  on  this  declared  that  he  would 
Hadrian's  not  proceed  with  the  coronation.  With  an  ill  grace 

pride.  tjie  £mperor  yielded  ;  but  the  trivial  incident  was  an 
index  to  the  policy  of  both. 

Hadrian  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  pope  who  added  to 
his  other  demands  that  of  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  prelacy 
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over  clerics  in  matters  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  a  demand 

Jurisdiction  wmcn  was  hereafter  to  have  serious  consequences  in 

over  the     his  native  land.     He  also  disputed  with  Barbarossa 

ergy-       respecting  the  heritage  of  Matilda.    That  distinguished 

countess,  in  pursuance  of  a  promise  to  Hildebrand,  had  left  her 

vast  estates  on  her  death  (1115)  to  the  Roman  See.     Frederick 

seized  upon  them,  and  bestowed  them  on  the  Duke  of  Bavaria, 

Legacy  of   whose  young    son   Welf    or    Guelph,    Matilda    had 

Matilda.    married   in   her    later    days.     For   a   time    Hadrian 

ineffectually  protested ;  but  under  a  succeeding  pope,  Frederick  had 

to  yield.     The  contest  between  the  Guelphs  or  papal  party,  and 

the  Ghibellines,  partisans  of  the  Hohenstaufen,  in  its  issues  carried 

the  power  of  the  Papacy  to  its  height. 

§    9.    ARNOLD    OF    BRESCIA. 

A  signal  episode  in  the  relations  of  these  two  strong  rulers  was 
in  the  case  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  a  pupil  of  Abelard  and  a  zealous 
reformer.  He  advocated  the  renunciation  of  all  Church  property, 
the  support  of  the  clergy  by  the  freewill  offerings  of  the  people, 
and  the  entire  separation  between  secular  and  ecclesiastical 
Arnold's  government.  After  preaching  these  doctrines  in 
theories.  Northern  Italy,  he  was  charged  with  heresy  and  fled 
to  France,  where  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  attacked  him  with  great 
animosity.  He  retreated  to  Switzerland,  whence  he  was  expelled 
at  the  instance  of  Bernard,  and  found  a  refuge  at  last  in  Rome. 
Here  he  directed  his  efforts  to  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  form 
of  government  by  senate  and  tribunes  of  the  people.  He  was  for 
a  time  successful,  and  a  new  constitution  was  actually  framed, 
which  Hadrian  was  asked  to  sanction.  The  Pope  refused,  and 
fled  before  the  popular  indignation  to  Orvieto.  Here  he  laid  an 
interdict  upon  the  city,  a  step  unprecedented.  The  Sacraments 
were  refused,  the  ministrations  of  the  Church  suspended  (except 
in  the  case  of  the  dying),  and  the  whole  ecclesiastical  system  in 
Rome  came  to  a  standstill. 

At  this  juncture   Barbarossa,  at  the  head  of  a  great  army, 
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approached  the  gates  of  Rome.     The  people  were  panic-stricken. 

Arnold  was  expelled,  and  the  Pope  returned.     Soon  afterwards 

Siirrender    Arnold  was  surrendered  to  Barbarossa,  who  instead 

and  death  of  of  welcoming   the  brave  popular  leader  as  an  ally 

Arnold.      agajnst  the  papacV)  meanly  delivered  him  into  the 

hands  of  Hadrian,   by  whose  orders  he  was   hanged,  his  body 

burned,  and  the  ashes  thrown  into  the  Tiber. 

This  was  in  June  1155,  the  month  in  which  Barbarossa  was 
crowned.  Dean  Waddington  has  well  said:  "The  name  of 
Arnold  has  been  the  subject  of  splendid  panegyric  and  scandalous 
calumny  :  with  its  claims  to  political  celebrity  we  have  no  concern 
in  this  history;  but  in  respect  to  his  disputes  with  the  Church 
A  precttrsor  we  may  venture  to  rank  Arnold  of  Brescia  among 
of  reform,  those  earnest  but  inconsiderate  reformers,  whose 
premature  opposition  to  established  abuses  produced  little 
immediate  result,  except  their  own  discomfiture  and  destruction ; 
but  whose  memory  has  become  dear,  as  their  example  has  been 
useful,  to  a  happier  and  a  wiser  posterity;  whom  we  celebrate 
as  martyrs  to  the  best  of  human  principles,  and  whose  very 
indiscretions  we  account  to  them  for  zeal  and  virtue."1 

§    10.    ALEXANDER    III.    AND    BARBAROSSA;   THOMAS    BECKET. 

When  Hadrian  died  he  was  on  the  point  of  excommunicating 
Barbarossa,  whom  he  found  irreconcilable.  The  Emperor  as 
usual  appointed  an  antipope — or  rather  three  in  succession,  against 
whom  the  successor  of  Hadrian,  Alexander  III.,  with  difficulty 
maintained  his  ground.  The  contest  between  Alexander  and 
Frederick  continued  for  twenty  years.  Rome  was  captured  by 
the  Emperor  in  1166,  but  his  army  was  almost  entirely  destroyed 

by  a  pestilential  fever,  "like  the  host  of  Sennacherib," 
Emperor        '  ... 

and  Pope  at  said  the  papal  partisans  ;  and  Frederick  retired.     At 

Venice.      iength  the  enemies   were  induced   to   meet   on  the 
neutral  ground  of  Venice,  where  in  the  porch  of  St.  Mark's  three 
slabs  of  red  marble  mark  to  this  day  the  spot  where  the  great 
1  History  of  the  Church,  ch.  xvii. 
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Barbarossa  knelt  before  Alexander,  kissed  his  feet,  and  was  raised 
by  the  Pope  to  receive  the  kiss  of  peace.  This  occurred  in  1177, 
exactly  a  hundred  years  after  the  humiliation  at  Canossa. 

Meantime  another  phase  of  the  great  conflict  was  seen  in 
c  .  .  England.  In  1164  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon, 
of  Clarendon,  under  Henry  II.,  declared  the  equality  of  the  clergy 
Il64*  and  the  laity  before  the  law.1  Pope  Alexander  refused 
to  ratify  them.  Thomas  Becket,  the  primate,  maintaining  the 
Pope's  decision,  was  compelled  to  flee  the  kingdom,  and  from  his 
retreat  in  France  pronounced  the  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  all  abettors  of  the  Constitutions.  Long  and  bitter  contro 
versies  lasted  for  five  years,  at  the  end  of  which  king  and 
archbishop  met  near  Touraine,  and  a  formal  reconciliation  took 
place  (July  1170).  The  story  of  Becket's  return  to  England  and 
Murder  of  of  his  murder  at  Christmas  of  the  same  year  in 
Becket.  faQ  cathedral  of  Canterbury  is  familiar  to  all  readers. 
The  share  of  Henry  in  this  crime  will  probably  always  remain 
among  the  unsolved  problems  of  history.  For  a  time  the 
advantage  seemed  to  lie  with  the  Pope.  England  was  laid  under 
an  interdict.  In  1172  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  were 
repealed,  and  in  1174  Henry  underwent  humiliating  penance  at 
Becket's  tomb. 

§    II.    PONTIFICATE   OF    INNOCENT   THE   THIRD. 

Alexander  was  followed  by  a  succession  of  immemorable  popes, 

with  the  inevitable  antipopes,  until  in   1198  Cardinal  Lothario 

Conti  ascended  the  papal  chair  as  Innocent  the  Third.     It  would 

The  greatest  hardly  be  too  much  to  call  him  the  greatest  of  the 

of  the  popes,  popes.     He  crowned,  so  far  as  mortal  could,  the  work 

which  Gregory  the  First  and  Gregory  the  Seventh  had  begun.     In 

Innocents    the  proud  consciousness  of  his  position,  he  designated 

arrogance,    himself  as  no  pope  before  him  had  ventured  to  do, 

"  the  representative  of  God  upon  the  earth." 

1  A  conveniently-accessible  copy  gle,  will  be  found  in  Henderson's 
of  these  Constitutions,  as  well  as  of  Select  Historical  Documents  of  the 
other  documents  relating  to  the  strug-  Middle  Ages  (Bohn's  Lib.,  1896). 

H  H 
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He  had  no  real  rival.  The  succession  of  imperialist  antipopes 
was  at  an  end,  and  he  was  himself  the  guardian  of  the  infant 
king.  Thus,  in  Church  or  State,  there  was  none  to  dispute  his 
power.  And,  happier  than  most  of  his  predecessors,  he  had  eight- 
and-twenty  years  in  which  to  carry  out  his  schemes.  These  were 
far-reaching,  and  for  the  time  successful.  He  crowned,  deposed, 
and  excommunicated  monarchs.  In  Spain  he  compelled  Alfonso 
to  forego  an  incestuous  marriage  with  his  niece.  In  France  he 
made  Philip  Augustus  take  back  his  divorced  wife.  He  even  for 
a  short  time  ruled  Constantinople,  as  will  be  told  in  the  story  of 
the  Crusades.  But  it  is  in  his  dealings  with  England  that  his 
King  John  policy  was  most  conspicuously  manifested.  King 
of  England.  John  had  nominated  an  archbishop  of  Canterbury; 
several  of  the  electors  proposed  another  candidate.  Both  parties 
appealed  to  Rome.  Innocent  set  both  aside,  designating  and 
consecrating  Stephen  Langton  to  the  primacy.  John  was 
exasperated,  and  threatened  great  things.  Innocent  replied  by 
excommunicating  John,  releasing  his  subjects  from  their  fealty, 
and  putting  the  kingdom  under  an  interdict,  which  continued  for 
five  years.  It  was  the  opportunity  of  the  King  of  France,  who 
was  preparing  to  descend  upon  the  kingdom,  when  John  in  abject 
terror  surrendered  his  dominions  to  the  Pope,  to  receive  them 
back  as  a  fief.  The  scene  with  the  Pope's  legate  lives  in  history 
and  in  drama.  Humiliated  and  indignant,  the  barons  of  England 
levied  war  upon  their  unworthy  king,  and  on  the  condition  of 
peace  compelled  the  signature  of  Magna  Charta.  For  once  a 
pope,  however  indirectly  and  unintentionally,  through  the  exercise 
of  despotic  power,  wrought  good  service  for  the  liberties  of 
mankind. 

In  Rome,  the  most  notable  incident  in  Innocent's  career  was 

.  his  holding  of  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council  in  1215. 
The  Fourth 
Lateran     The  chief  decisions  of  this  council  will  be  noted  in 

Council.     faQ  chapter  on  Councils.      Its  memory  is  infamous 
for  its  persecuting  edicts,  too  faithfully  obeyed  in  days  to  come. 
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§    12.    INCREASING    CLAIMS:    BONIFACE   VIII.    AND    PHILIP 
OF    FRANCE. 

From  the  year  1216,  when  Innocent  III.  passed  away,  the 
annals  of  the  Papacy  are  enriched  with  no  great  names.  Strife 
between  Pope  and  Emperor  was  from  time  to  time  renewed,  but 
with  no  lasting  issues.  Extravagant  claims  were  not  wanting, 
often  ludicrous  in  the  very  simplicity  of  their  arrogance.  Thus 
Innocent  IV.  (A.D.  1243 — 1254)  maintained  it  to  be  the  duty  of  all 
clerics  to  obey  the  Pope,  even  if  he  should  command  what  they 

Spiritual    knew   to   be   wrong — unless    heresy   were    involved. 

despotism.  «  Laymen  need  only  to  know  that  there  is  a  God  who 
rewards  the  good ;  and  for  the  rest  they  are  to  believe  implicitly 
what  the  Church  believes."  "  Bishops  and  pastors  must  know  well 
the  Apostles'  Creed :  there  their  knowledge  may  stop,  excepting 
that  the  Body  of  Christ  is  made  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar." 

Religiously,  the  typical  lay  Churchman  in  the  latter  part  of  the 

"  St "  Louis  tm'rteentn   century  was   King  Louis  IX.  of  France, 

IX.  of     crusader  and  devotee.     More  will  be  said  about  his 

France,     history  in  the  next  chapter.     It  may  suffice  here  to 

note  that,  according  to  the  standard  of  his  time,  his  character  was 

pre-eminently   saintly    and    pure.      He   was,  moreover,  a   great 

supporter  and  champion  of  the  Romish  Church.     All  this  renders 

his  "  Pragmatic  Sanction " *  the  more  noteworthy.     In  reply  to 

Pragmatic  Pope  Clement  IV.  (1265  —  1268),  who  had  claimed  for 

Sanction.  faQ  Roman  See  the  right  to  dispose  of  all  benefices, 
vacant  or  otherwise,  according  to  his  good  pleasure,  Louis  asserts 
that  "the  Kingdom  of  France,  recognizing  no  other  superior  or 
protector  than  God  Almighty,  is  independent  of  all  men,  and 
consequently  of  the  Pope."  Hence  "  Gallicanism  "  as  opposed  to 
"  Ultramontanism." 

1  I.e.  Decree  on   Public  affairs;  decree  see  Gieseler  iii.,  ch.  i.  §  62.    Its 

generally  applied  to  such  as  were  held  authenticity  has  been  called  in  ques- 

fundamental.     The  term  is  from  the  tion,  but  without  sufficient  reason. 
Greek  of   Byzantine   law.      For  the 
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It  was,  however,  reserved  for  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  (1294 — 

Boniface     I3°3)  to  advance  the  most  audacious  claims  of  the 

VIII.       Papacy  in   their   most  uncompromising   form.      His 

arrogance,   hitherto   unparalleled    even   by    the    Gregories    and 

Innocents,   suggests  that  his   brain  was  affected  by  his  dignity. 

At  his  inauguration  two  kings  held  his  stirrups.     He  proclaimed 

a  Jubilee  for  the  year  1300 — the  first  of  those  celebrations  which 

First  Papal    nave  attracted  crowds  to  Rome  and  brought  much 

Jubilee.      gain  to  the  Popedom.     It  is  credibly  reported  that  in 

the  course  of  the  proceedings  he  appeared  before  the  multitude 

on  one  day  in  his  pontificals,  on  another  with  sword,  crown,  and 

sceptre,  exclaiming,  "Jam  Ctzsar  f     I am  Emperor J '" 

Two  years  afterwards,  the  French  king,  Philip  the  Fair,  having 
imprisoned  a  papal  legate,  the  Pope  commanded  his  release,  and 
summoned  a  synod  at  Rome  to  confirm  the  order.  Philip  forbade 
the  French  bishops  to  attend  the  synod;  but  several  of  them 
disobeyed  his  orders  and  went.  On  this  Boniface  issued  his  bull 
Unam  Sandam^  in  which,  with  marvellous  exegesis,  he  quoted  the 
words  of  the  apostles,  respecting  the  "  two  swords  "(Luke  xxii.  38). 
"  Both  swords,"  writes  the  Pope,  "  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal, 
are  in  the  power  of  the  Church;  the  one  by  the  hand  of  the 
priest,  the  other  by  the  hand  of  kings  and  knights,  but  at  the 
sufferance  of  the  priest.  One  sword  ought  to  be  under  the  other, 
and  the  temporal  authority  to  be  subjected  to  the  spiritual." 

Philip  replied  by  summoning  the  Three  Estates  of  his  realm, 
and  challenging  Boniface  to  call  a  General  Council.  The  Pope, 
still  proving  intractable,  was  seized  and  imprisoned,  but  was  soon 
released.  He  died  broken-hearted  in  the  following  year,  as  will  be 
related  hereafter,  having  by  his  extravagant  pretensions  betrayed 
the  decay  that  was  already  at  work  within. 

1  This  Bull,  UnamSanctam,  further  every  human  creature  to  be  subject  to 

explicitly  declares  that  "there  is  one  the  Roman   pontiff."     See   Giescher, 

holy   catholic   and  apostolic  Church,  iii.  p.  146,  for  the  principal  passages 

outside  of  which  there  is  neither  salva-  of  this  famous  bull.     It  is  also  given 

tion  nor  remission  of  sins.    We  declare,  in    extenso    by    Kidd,    Principles  of 

announce,     and    define    that     it     is  Western  Civilization. 
altogether   necessary  to  salvation  for 
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Bertrand,  archbishop  of  Bordeaux  (Clement  V.),  his  next 
successor  but  one,  apprehended  the  position  as  regarded  France, 
and  made  a  secret  agreement  with  Philip  to  annul  the  proceedings 
of  Boniface. 

An  article  in  the  compact  was  that  the  papal  court  should  be 

dement  at  removed  to  French  soil,  thus  destroying  the  tradition 

Avignon.    of  ages>     Avignon  was  fixed  as  the  locality  (1305); 

the  "  exile,"  as  it  was  termed,  endured  for  seventy  years,  and  a 

new  era  in  the  history  of  Papacy  began. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE    CRUSADES. 
§  I.    ORIGIN    OF    THE    ENTERPRISE.       PETER   THE   HERMIT. 

T  T  might  be  thought  that,  in  the  long  ignoble  struggle  between 

the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  forces  of  the  Empire,  the  spirit  of 

enthusiasm  would  be  well-nigh  quenched.     And,  in  fact,  the  play 

of  mean  ambitions  might  have  paralyzed  the  Church,  but  for  the 

opening   of  a   new  outlet   for   its   energies,   in  which  the   finer 

impulses  of  Christian  enterprise  were  made  manifest  amid  baser 

A  new      motives,  ignorant  ill-considered  plans,  together  with 

enthusiasm,  excesses  of  lawless  force.     The  Crusades  have  never 

had,  and,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  never  can  have  their  parallel 

in  history.     The  mind  of  Christendom  had  for  many  generations 

been  directed  with  eager  longing  to  "  those  holy  fields  "  which  had 

been  consecrated  by  the  footsteps  of  the  world's  Redeemer ;  and 

the  possession  of  His  grave  by  infidel  Saracens  was  often  a  bitter 

thought.     Towards  the  close  of  the  first  Christian  millennium, 

the  belief  that  He  would  reappear  in  Jerusalem  intensified  the 

desire   to   liberate   from    Mohammedan   rule   the   scene   of   the 

Former     expected   Advent.      To   this   desire   Pope    Sylvester 

schemes.     (999)  had  given  expression,  but  vainly ;  and  at  a  later 

period,  when  the  expectation  had   passed   away,  an   ineffectual 

attempt  was  made  by  Hildebrand  to  summon  Christian  forces  to 

the  rescue.     Meanwhile  the  stream  of  pilgrims  to  Palestine  was 

continuous,  as  it  had  been  since  the  Caliph   Omar   conquered 

Jerusalem  in  the  seventh  century.     Omar  and  his  successors  had 

Turks  eat-  m<^ee(^  ^een  mos^y  tolerant  of  what  brought  much 

turejeru-    prestige  and  wealth  to  the  Holy  City ;  but  its  capture 

sahm,  1076.  by   the  fierce    seijukjan   Turks   from    Central    Asia 
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introduced  an  era  of  cruel  oppression  which  rilled  all  Christendom 
Outrages  on  w^^  sorrow  an^  indignation.     The  tales  of  returning 
pilgrims,    pilgrims    intensified    this    feeling,    until   the   Hermit 
Peter  of  Amiens,  on  his  return  from  Jerusalem,  undertook  with 
the  blessing  of  Pope  Urban  II.  to  rouse  his  fellow-countrymen  to 
Peter  the    an  e^"ort  f°r  deliverance.     Strange  and  impressive  is 
Hermit,     the  picture  of  the  hermit,  old   and   dwarfish,  bare 
headed  and  barefoot,  in  his  progress  from  place  to  place,  riding 
upon  an  ass,  and  everywhere  stirring  the  multitudes  by  his  fiery 
eloquence.     Meanwhile  the  Pope  had  summoned  a  council  at 
Piacenza,    to    which  the  Eastern   Emperor  Alexius   Comnenus 
sent  an  embassy  imploring  assistance  against  the  danger  which 
threatened  Constantinople.     No  fewer  than  two  thousand  bishops 
and  clergy  attended,  and  the  plan  of  a  Crusade  took  shape. 

Yet  more  memorable  was  the  subsequent  gathering  at  Clermont, 

Assembly  at  wnen  ^ne  P°PeJ  with  the  Eastern  ambassadors  and 

Clermont:   the  Hermit  by  his  side,  addressed  assembled  thousands 

A.D.  1095.   from  j^e  cathedral  steps,  the  multitude  responding  to 

his  impassioned  appeal  by  the  cry,  Dieu  le  veult,  "  It  is  the  will  of 

God ! "     The  red  cross  marked  on  the  right  shoulder  was  the 

badge,  and  was  at  once  assumed  by  a  great,  if  undisciplined, 

army.     The  enthusiasm  was  contagious,  and  both  banks  of  the 

Rhine  echoed  the  Crusaders'  cry. 

Hence  began  the  series  of  expeditions,  which,  although  they 
achieved  no  lasting  successes  in  the  East,  nevertheless  changed 
Number  of  tne  ^ace  °^  Europe.  The  number  of  the  Crusades  is 
the  Crusades,  variously  given,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
several  wars.  Generally  they  are  reckoned  as  eight,  but  sometimes 
as  seven,  the  fourth  in  the  following  list  being  omitted.  Only  the 
very  briefest  enumeration  can  here  be  given,  the  enterprise  in  its 
different  forms  extending  through  nearly  two  centuries. 

§  2.    THE    FIRST   CRUSADE.      JERUSALEM   TAKEN. 

i.  The  First  Crusade  was  anticipated  by  the  impatient  zeal  of 
the  Hermit  and  his  associate,  Walter  the  Penniless,   a  military 
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adventurer.     Before   any   regular    warlike   operations    could   be 

An  undisd-  concerted,  these  leaders  started  with   an   eager  but 

plinedarmy.  undisciplined   multitude   of  sixty  thousand  men  for 

Hungary  and  Bulgaria,  on  the  way  to  Constantinople.     It  was  no 

army,  but  a  rabble.     Thousands  fell  by  the  way  from  famine  and 

disease,  and  from  many  a  skirmish  with  suspicious  or  unfriendly 

Its  fate,     populations.     In  fact,  they  had  to  live  upon  their  way 

by  pillage,  and  the  few  thousands  who  reached  Constantinople 

found  but  cold  welcome.    Nevertheless  they  crossed  the  Bosphorus 

to  Asiatic  soil,  where  they  were  falsely  informed  by  emissaries  of 

the  crafty  David,  the  Seljukian  ruler,  that  his  capital,  Nicaea  in 

Bithynia,  was  already  in  Christian  hands.     They  pressed  on,  only 

to  find  themselves  entrapped  and  miserably  destroyed.     Only  a 

few  escaped,  among  whom  was  the  Hermit  Peter. 

But  in  August  1096,  the  first  regular  army  began  its  march, 

.         under  the  leadership  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  Duke 

and  his     of  Lorraine.     Associated  with  him  were  Tancred,  the 

comrades.    nob]e  knight,  nephew  of  Robert  Guiscard  the  Norman, 

also   Robert,  eldest   son   of  William  the  Conqueror,   who   had 

mortgaged  his  Duchy  for  the  purpose  to  his  wily  brother  William 

Rufus,   and   other   more   or   less   distinguished    leaders.      It    is 

observable  that  no  kings  had  allied  themselves  with  this  Crusade. 

Eighty  thousand  men  reached  Constantinople,  and  passed  over  to 

Asia,  with  large  reinforcements  from  the  Eastern  Empire.     First, 

they  mastered  Nicaea,  horrified  and  exasperated  by  the  tokens  of 

the  preceding  massacre.     Thence  they  marched  to  Edessa,  which 

they  secured  as  an  outpost  of  a  Christian  kingdom,  descending 

upon  Antioch,  which  they  captured  after  a  long  and  sanguinary 

struggle ;  and  finally  they  passed  to  Jerusalem,  which  they  took 

with  great  loss,  July  15,  1099.     Godfrey  was  elected  king,  but 

refused  to  be  crowned  with  gold  where  the  Master  had  been 

crowned  with  thorns.    Peter  the  Hermit  attended  the  inauguration 

ceremony,  the  assembled  throng   falling   at  his    feet 

kings  in     and  hailing   him  as   deliverer.      After  that  supreme 

Jerusalem.    mornent  he  disappears  from  history.     Godfrey  died 
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in  the  next  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Baldwin,  who 
was  crowned  at  Bethlehem.  A  Latin  kingdom  and  patriarchate 
were  established  at  Jerusalem,  with  archbishop  and  bishops ;  and 
the  dream  of  a  Christianized  Palestine  seemed  about  to  be 
fulfilled.1 

§  3.    SECOND    AND   THIRD   CRUSADES  :    SALADIN. 

2.  The    Second    Crusade    (1147)    was    occasioned    by    the 
recapture  of  Edessa,  with  other  reverses,  threatening  the  existence 

,     of   the    kingdom.      Bernard    of    Clairvaux   was   the 
Bernard 

preacher  of  preacher  and  prophet  of  the  enterprise,  persuading 
the  Crusade.  the  reiuctant  Emperor  Conrad  II.  to  undertake  it,  in 
companionship  with  Louis  VII.  of  France.  The  expedition  was 
disastrous  from  beginning  to  end,  largely  through  the  perfidy  of 
the  Greek  Emperor  Manuel.  In  the  course  of  this  Crusade, 
Damascus  was  besieged,  but  ineffectually,  and  this  city  was  never 
taken.  Many  thousands  of  the  crusaders  fell ;  Conrad  and  Louis 
Failure,  returned  to  their  respective  dominions,  defeated  and 
disheartened;  and  the  discredited  Bernard,  who  in  the  name  of 
God  had  foretold  success,  had  to  find  an  explanation  of  the 
non-fulfilment  of  his  prophecy  in  the  unworthiness  of  the 
Christian  combatants. 

3.  In    1187    Jerusalem   was   taken   by  the    Moslem   warrior 
Saladin     Saladin,  and  in  1189  the  Third  ^Crusade  was  under- 

appears  on   taken   for  its   recapture.     It   was    an    enterprise   of 

the  scene.     kingSj  the  chief  leaders  being  Frederick  Barbarossa 

the  aged  Emperor,  Philip  Augustus  of  France,  and  Richard  of 

England,  Cceur-de-Lion.     But  near  the  outset  of  the  expedition 

Death  of    Barbarossa,  who  had  advanced  into  Asia  and  taken 

Barbarossa.  Iconium  (Cogni),  was  drowned  while  bathing  in  the 

Cilician  river  Kalycadnus ;  and  not  a  tenth,  it  is  said,  of  his 

1  Kings   of   Jerusalem:    Godfrey,  1173;    Baldwin  V.,  1183;   George  of 

1099;  Baldwin  I.,  brother  of  Godfrey,  Lusignan,  1186.     In   1187  Jerusalem 

noo;    Baldwin   II.,    1118;    Fulk   of  was    captured    by   Saladin,    but    the 

Anjou,    1131;    Baldwin    III.,    1144;  empty  title  was  borne  by  a  succession 

Almaricof  Anjou,  1162;  Baldwin  IV.,  of  Western  princes. 
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dispirited  army  arrived  at  Antioch.     Acre,  Jaffa,  Ascalon,  were, 

however,  taken,  and  an  important  strip  of  coast  thus  for  a  time 

secured.      But   Richard   and   Philip   quarrelled,   and   the   latter 

A  futile     returned  to  Europe.     Richard,  having  secured  from 

ending.     Saladin    the    right    of    Christian    pilgrims    to    visit 

Jerusalem  without  molestation,  left  for  England,  but  on  his  way 

he  was  captured  and  held  to  ransom  by  the  Emperor  Henry  VI., 

the  unworthy  son  of  Barbarossa. 

An  abortive  attempt  was  made  in  1196  (sometimes  reckoned 
as  a  Fourth  Crusade)1  by  Henry  VI.  and  Pope  Ccelestine  III.  for 
Feeble       the  reconquest  of  Palestine.  A  great  number  of  German 
efforts.      barons  and  knights  assumed  the  cross,  but  Henry  died 
before  any  effective  steps  could  be  taken.     Some  slight  advantages 
were  gained,  but  were  lost  again  through  the  bloodthirstiness  of 
the  crusaders  provoking   desperate  resistance,   as    well  as  from 
their  own    disunion    and    misunderstandings.      The   whole  was 
closed    by  a  terrible   massacre  at  Jaffa,   which  practically  extir 
pated  the  crusading  host. 

§    4.    FOURTH   CRUSADE  I    LATIN   CAPTURE   OF   CONSTANTINOPLE. 

4.   The  Fourth  Crusade  (1202)  was  prompted  by  Pope  Innocent 

III.,  and  preached  with  great  zeal  by  Fulk  of  Neuilly,  almost  a 

second  Bernard,  also  by    other   popular   orators,    under    whose 

Innocent  III.  mfluence  the  cross  was  assumed  by  Theobald   and 

and  Fulk  of  Walter  of  Champagne,    Louis   of   Blois,    Simon   de 

11  y°     Montfort    (hereafter    to   become    notorious    as    the 

leader  of  the  cruel  war  against  the  Albigenses),  by  Baldwin  of 

Flanders,  and  others,  under  whom  the  expedition  promised  to 

become  one  of  great  moment.     But  strange  difficulties  befell  it  at 

Preliminary  the  very  outset.     As  the  overland  march  was  judged 

difficulties,    too  hazardous,  they  sought  convoy  by  sea  to  Venice. 

The   exorbitant   demands   of  the  Venetians  caused   delay;   the 

matter  became  complicated  by  emissaries  from  Constantinople,  in 

1  Counting   this,   the    number    of    properly  speaking,    it   was    only    an 
Crusades     would     be     nine.      But,     abortive  endeavour. 
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whose  disputes  the  crusaders  became  involved,  and  the  end  was 

that  the  "  holy  war  "  degenerated  into  a  filibustering  expedition — • 

Constanti-  Constantinople  fell,  amid  scenes  of  cruelty  and  outrage 

nopk  taken   on  which  the  Pope  himself  cried  shame.     The  Byzan- 
by  the  Latins,  .     ' 

1204.        tine  Empire  was  overthrown,  and  a  Latin  kingdom 

established  in  its  stead  under  Baldwin  of  Flanders.  This  new 
imperial  dynasty  lasted  until  1261,  when  the  Greeks  regained 
possession.  Meantime  the. warriors  of  this  Fourth  Crusade  neither 
reached  Palestine  nor  struck  a  blow  at  the  Mohammedan  power, 
but  only  aggrandized  the  Papacy  and  intensified  the  antagonism 
of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches. 

It  was  also  in  the  time  of  Innocent  III.  (1212)  that  the 
strangely  mournful  episode  of  the  Children's  Crusade  illustrated 
Children's  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  the  times.  Some  thirty 
Crusades,  thousand  boys  and  girls,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
boy  Stephen,  started  for  Marseilles,  many  being  lost  upon  the 
way.  At  Marseilles  they  waited,  believing  that  the  waters  would 
cleave  before  them  to  open  a  path.  Wily  merchants  enticed 
some  thousands  of  them  on  board  their  ships,  promising  to  carry 
them  "  for  the  love  of  God  and  without  charge "  to  Palestine ; 
and  the  poor  children  were  sold  as  slaves  in  Algiers  and 
Alexandria.  Another  company  of  twenty  thousand  set  out  for 
Cologne  under  the  guidance  of  the  peasant  lad  Nicholas.  Many 
made  their  way  to  Brindisi,  set  sail  from  that  port  for  Palestine, 
and  were  never  heard  of  more.  About  five  thousand  reached 
Genoa,  and  were  pityingly  taken  in  hand  by  the  citizens,  many 
acquiring  wealth  and  rising  to  eminence. 

§   5.    FIFTH    AND    SIXTH    CRUSADES:    TREATY   WITH    THE   SULTAN. 

5.  The  Fifth  Crusade  was  also  promoted  by  Innocent  III., 

who  at  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council  declared   his   intention   of 

personally  accompanying  the  soldiers  of  the  cross  to  the  Holy  Land. 

Andrew,     ^ut  ^or  *"m  it  was  too  late.     He  died  in  1216,  and  it 

king  of    was  not  till  the  following  year  that  Andrew,  king  of 

ungary.    jjungarVj  set  out  UpOn  thjs  enterprise.     The  failure  of 
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his  first  attempt  (an  attack  upon  a  fortress  on  Mount  Tabor)  caused 
him  to  return  home  disgusted,  but  a  German  contingent  of  the 
forces  proved  more  persevering.  Joined  by  the  Templars  from 
Mount  Carmel,  and  English  and  French  reinforcements,  they 
initiated  a  new  policy.  In  endeavouring  to  reach  Jerusalem  by 
Damietta  wav  of  Egypt,  they  captured  Damietta,  where 

captiired  and  pestilence  and  slaughter  wrought  fearful  havoc;  but, 

en'      unaccountably  delaying  to  press  their  advantage,  they 

were   compelled   to   retire   before   the   rising  Nile,   and   had   to 

surrender  the  stronghold.     The  expedition  therefore  was  absolutely 

without  result. 

6.  The  Sixth  Crusade  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  contest 
between  two  imperious  wills — the  aged  pope  Gregory  IX. 
Pope  Gregory  (Cardinal  Ugolino)  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the 

^E-nteror6  ot^er'  ^e  Prou^  young  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  son 
Frederick  II.  of  the  unworthy  Henry  VI.,  and  grandson  of  the 
great  Barbarossa.  In  his  very  early  days  Frederick  had 
promised  to  engage  in  the  Crusade  which  had  come  to 
nought  at  Damietta.  This  was  in  1214.  But  the  years  passed, 
the  Crusade  failed  in  other  hands,  and  Frederick  showed  little 
intention  to  fulfil  his  vow.  At  length  in  1227  he  gathered  a 
force  and  set  sail  from  Brindisi.  But  a  fever  broke  out  on  board 
his  ships,  and  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  Italy.  The  Pope 

Frederick  l°st  all  patience,  charged  the  Emperor  with  having 
H-  wantonly  exposed  his  troops  to  pestilence,  and  pro 
nounced  against  him  a  sentence  of  excommunication.  But 
Frederick  continued  his  preparations  and,  having  rallied  his  forces, 
sailed  once  more  from  Brindisi,  in  defiance  of  the  papal  command 
to  remain  in  Italy  until  he  had  purged  his  offence.  He  proceeded 
to  Palestine,  followed  by  the  papal  anathema,  which  effectually 
prevented  his  welcome  by  any  of  the  Latin  clergy.  But  he 
proudly  stood  alone,  and  added  yet  further  to  his  crimes  by 

Treaty  with  negotiating  with  the  Sultan  and  his  followers  instead 

the  Sultan.  of  fighting  them.  At  length  a  treaty  was  concluded, 
which  restored  to  the  Emperor  the  whole  of  Jerusalem  excepting 
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the  Mosque  of  Omar,  also  the  towns  of  Jaffa,  Bethlehem,  and 
Nazareth.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  Frederick  with  his 
wife  lolanthe  proceeded  in  state  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  not  a  single  ecclesiastic  accompanying  him,  and  with 
his  own  hand  placed  the  crowns  on  his  head  and  hers  (1229). 
Elated  by  his  bloodless  victory,  he  returned  to  Europe,  to  find 

Threefold  ex-  the  Pope  to  the  last  degree  exasperated  against  him. 

communica-  Th       ^          th    f  t      f  ^    Emperor  to  undergo  a 

twn  of  the 

Emperor,  threefold  excommunication — first,  for  not  going  to 
Palestine;  then,  for  going;  and  lastly,  for  winning  a  bloodless 
victory. 


§    6.    SEVENTH   AND    EIGHTH    CRUSADES  I    LOUIS    THE   NINTH    OF 

FRANCE. 

7.  The  compact  made  with  Frederick  II.,  after  being  several 
times  broken,  was  renewed  in  1240,  the  expeditions  from  France 
and  England  by  which  this  renewal  was  effected  being  sometimes 
reckoned  as  a  separate  crusade.  A  few  years  afterwards,  the 
irruption  of  Charizonian  Turks  from  Central  Asia  (Khiva),  who 
had  been  dispersed  by  Mongol  invasions,  occasioned  much 
misery  and  bloodshed  among  the  Christians  in  Palestine,  who 
Louis  IX.  allied  themselves  with  the  Syrians  to  expel  the 

de}H*ec!t°,   savage    invaders.      In     1245    a    council    at    Lyons 
undertake  the  ^D      ,  ' 

Crusade,     resolved  to  interpose,  and  Louis  IX.  of  France  was 

found    enthusiastically    willing    to    take    the    cross.      In     1248 

he    sailed    for    Cyprus,     and    after    wintering    in    that    island, 

proceeded  to  Damietta.     He  early  made  himself  master  of  the 

Louis  cap-    place  ;  but  in  continuing  his  march  to  Cairo,  whither 

fared  and   the  inhabitants  had  fled,  he  was  defeated  and  taken 
held  to 
ransom,      prisoner   at    Mansourah.      Ten    thousand    prisoners 

were  captured  with  their  sovereign,  and  were  all  put  to  death 
save  those  who  renounced  Christianity  for  Islam.  Louis  was 
at  length  ransomed,  after  many  insults  and  indignities,  at  the 
cost  of  surrendering  Damietta  and  the  payment  of  a  million 
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of  byzants  for  his  own  ransom,  and  half  a  million  French  livres 

His  hopeful-  *°r  ^s  barons.     The  king,  after  a  pilgrimage  in  sack- 

ness  in      cloth  to  Nazareth,  returned  to  Europe,  saddened  by 

failure.      fajiurCj  but  with  heart  and  hope  still  unabated.     So 

terminated  the  Seventh  Crusade. 

8.  The  Eighth  and  last  (1270)  was  also  led  by  the  King  of 

Renewed    France,  who  proceeded  in  the  first  instance  to  Tunis, 

endeavours.  ^Q  Moslem  king  of  that  province  having,  it  was  said, 

expressed  a  wish  to  embrace  Christianity,  and   Louis  thinking 

that  this  purpose  would  be  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  a  large 

King       army.      Edward  of  England,  afterwards    Edward  I., 

and  Queen   proceeded  to   Acre,   and   with  seven  thousand  men 

Eleanor,     captured  Nazareth,  mercilessly  slaying  the  Mussulman 

inhabitants.     It  was  during  this  campaign  that  the  attempt  was 

made    upon   Edward's   life,   so  familiar   to  all  readers    from  the 

touching  story  of  his  Queen  Eleanor.1 

He  concluded  a  peace  for  ten  years  and  returned.     But  the 

Death  of    pious  and  heroic  Louis  IX.  had  been  smitten  down 

Louis.       by   pestilence   before   the   walls   of   Tunis,    his   last 

words  being,  "I  will  enter  Thy  house,  O  Lord;  I  will  worship 

in  Thy  sanctuary." 

Thus  ended  the    Crusades  ;    every  purpose   unfulfilled   with 

which  they  had  so  enthusiastically  begun   nearly   two  hundred 

years  before,  and  to  attain  which  probably  three  millions  of  lives 

had   been   sacrificed.     Only   one    stronghold   remained   to    the 

Christians — that   of  Acre.      But   this  also  passed  into   Moslem 

End  of  the  hands  in    1291.     Attempts   from  time  to  time  were 

Crusades.     made  to  renew  the  conflict,  but  the  old  enthusiasm 

had  too  surely  died  away. 

§    7.    GENERAL    RESULT    OF    THE    CRUSADES. 

The  effects  of  the  Crusades  upon  European  civilization  and 

Question  as  progress  have  been   much   discussed.     Generally,   it 

to  their  effects.  mav  De  said  that  their   immediate  results  were  un- 

1  Eleanor  nursed  him  into  health,  but  the  tale  of  her  sucking  the  poison 
from  the  wound  belongs  to  romance. 
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favourable,  while  their  more  distant  and  for  the  most  part  unfore 
seen  influence  was  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

1.  They  certainly  tended  at  first  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
The  Papacy  Papacy.     Vast  revenues  flowed  from  many  quarters 

aggrandized.  into  the  coffers  of  the  Church.  Barons  proceeding  to  ^^ 
the  wars  frequently  bequeathed  their  property,  in  case  they  should 
fall  in  the  enterprise,  to  the  monastic  or  episcopal  revenues.  The 
impost  called  "Saladin's  Tithe"  (levied  1200)  was  continued  long 
after  the  occasion  for  it  had  ceased,  and  brought  enormous  sums 
into  the  papal  treasury. 

2.  Greater  still  was  the  enhancement  of  the  Church's  spiritual 
power.     It   was  eagerly  regarded  as   the   dispenser   of  celestial 

Plenary  favour  to  those  who  obeyed  its  summons  to  warfare. 
Indulgences.  Remission  of  the  most  heinous  sins  was  among  its 
gifts  to  those  who  took  part  in  the  holy  enterprise.  Plenary 
Indulgences,  if  not  now  for  the  first  time  introduced,  were  largely 
employed  as  motives  for  obedience  to  the  Church's  behests. 

3.  The  criminality  of  unbelief  and  heresy  was  more  intensely 
Deeper  aver-  ^   *n    t^ie    camPa^Sn   against  the    "  infidel "   hosts. 

sion  to  tin-   The  word  "  miscreant, "  or  unbeliever,  gained  currency 
belief.       as  ^  Synonym  Of  au  crime.      And  it  was  but  in 

the  natural  order  of  things  that  a  Simon  de  Montfort  should  pass 
Persecution  from  the  crusade  against  the  Mohammedans  to  the 
authorized.  crusade  against  the  Albigenses.  Reaction,  it  is  true, 

inevitably  followed ;  but  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  enslaved 

intellects  to  burst  their  chains. 

4.  On  the  other  side  of  the  question,  it  might  be  urged  that 

the  effect  of  these  wars  was  to  roll  back  the  tide  of 
Moslem  en 
croachments  Moslem  invasion  from   Eastern   Europe.     Constanti- 
stayed.      nOp]ej   indeed,  was  destined  to   fall,  but   the  catas 
trophe  was  delayed.     It  was  well  to  put  great  leaders  like  Saladin 
on  their  defence,  or  their  onset  might  have  been  resistless  ;  and 
what  unimaginable  horrors  might  have  befallen  the  world  had 
Christendom   perished !      Yet,    the   speculator   on   the   ways   of 
Providence   well   may   ask,   could    not   the    destined    home  of 
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civilization  and  freedom  have  been  protected  at  a  less  tremendous 
cost? 

5.  The  philosophic  historian  Guizot  dwells  upon  the  effect  of 
the  Crusades  in  uniting  all  classes  for  the  first  time  in  a  common 
enterprise.    They  were  "  the  first  European  Event."    Never  before 
had  the  nations  been  excited  by  one  sentiment  or  acted  in  one 
cause.    In  fact,  "  there  had  been  no  Europe"    He  dwells  also  upon 
the  enlargement  of  mind  and  enfranchisement  of  thought  which 
were  the  results  of  the  great  enterprise.     This,  he  notes,  is  especi 
ally  apparent  in  the  very  different  views  taken  of  Mohammedans 
at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  Crusades.     Those  who  bore 
a  part  in  the  several  expeditions  learned,  like  travellers  generally, 
to  take  larger  and  more  liberal  views  of  both  men  and  things. 

6.  We  are  on  surer  ground  when  we  mark  the  indirect  effects 
Indirect     of  the    Crusades   upon   commerce    and    the    whole 
results,      structure  of  society.     New  channels  for  trade  were 

opened  up,  the  commodities  of  the  East  found  their  way  to  the 
West.  Such  imported  words  as  tariff,  bazaar,  muslin,  damask, 
amulet,  talisman,  elixir,  are  but  symbols  of  the  influence  of 


Commerce  0;/^astern  i^eas  an^  industries  made  familiar  to  invaders 

industries    from  the  West.    The  geographical  horizon  was  widened 

promote  .    jn  ajj  directiOns.     New  knowledge  was  obtained  of 

the  languages  of  the  world  and  the  variety  of  human  interests. 

But  greatest  of  all   was   the   effect   upon   European   feudalism. 

Instead  of  being  broken  up  into  innumerable  clans  and  lordships, 

Feudalism   tne  community  became  associated  in  common  bonds. 

checked.      Private  wars  were  discontinued.     Baronial  despotism 

declined.     Nobles  were  impoverished  by  the  costly  expeditions. 

Great  estates  were  broken  up.     Serfs  became  more  independent, 

Rise  of  a    and  there  arose  by  degrees  that  great  middle  class 

Middle  Class.  which  is  the  backbone   of  modern  society.     In  the 

words  of  Gibbon,  "The  estates  of  the  barons  were  dissipated, 

and  their  race  was  often  extinguished,  in  these  costly  and  perilous 

expeditions.      Their   poverty   extorted    from    their   pride    those 

charters  of  freedom  which   unlocked   the   fetters   of  the   slave, 
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secured  the  farm  of  the  peasant  and  the  shop  of  the  artificer, 
and  gradually  restored  a  substance  and  a  soul  to  the  most 
numerous  and  useful  part  of  the  community.  The  conflagration 
which  destroyed  the  tall  and  barren  trees  of  the  forest  gave  air 
and  scope  to  the  vegetation  of  the  smaller  and  nutritive  plants 
of  the  soil." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  MONASTIC  ORDERS. 
§    I.   DEGENERACY   AND   REVIVAL. 

PHE    Monastic    Orders   during   this   period    received   a   large 

accession,  in  numbers  and  influence.     In  the  preceding  era 

they  had  greatly  degenerated.     The  Benedictine  rule,  as  revived 

by  the  second  Benedict,  was  carelessly  observed  or  shamelessly 

violated.     Even  Clugny,  in  the  possession  of  vast  and  growing 

wealth,  had  greatly  relaxed  its  discipline.     The  annals 

disregard  of  of  tne  ^mQ  record  constant,  well-meaning  endeavours 

Benedictine  to  remedy  defects  and  to  correct  abuses.     But  a  system 

essentially  unsound  is  of  necessity  doomed  to  failure. 

Whatever   the   high   ideals   in    which    it    may  have    originated, 

violated   law  asserts   itself,    and   the   reaction   is   certain.     It   is 

impossible  to  deny  the  high  qualities  of  individual  monks;  and 

it   would   be   an   invidious   task   to   disparage   the   good   which 

they  effected.     When  monasteries  were  at  their  best,  they  were 

the   conservators   of  literature   and   learning,    the   promoters   of 

theological     and     philosophical     study,     the     fountain-head     of 

Certain     missi°nary    enterprise    at    home    and     abroad,    the 

bcnffits  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor  and  afflicted,    the  hospitable 

system,     caravansaries    for   travellers ;    and,    to   many   earnest 

spirits,  the  only  available  refuge  from  a  distracted  and  evil  world. 

Added  to  all  this,  the  monastic  communities  often  afforded  an 

example  of  industry  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  the  ablest  and 

greatest  not  disdaining  to  take  their  turn  as  labourers  :  through 

widely-extended  tracts  the  peasantry  under  their  control  were  at 

least  better  cared  for  than  the  serfs  of  secular  lords  ;  while  many 

a  village,  town,  and  city  grew  up  with  the  monastery  as  its  centre. 

Yet  the  deterioration  was  inevitable.     A  paragraph  from  Dean 
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Waddington 1  on  the  history  of  the  monastic  system  suggests 
the  cause.  It  consisted,  he  says,  "in  a  continual  succession  of 
reformations.  The  foundation  of  every  institution  was  laid,  as  it 

Alternate  arose  out  °^  tne  corruption  of  its  predecessor,  in 
deterioration  poverty,  in  the  most  rigid  morality,  in  the  duties  of 
and  revival.  re]jgion)  of  education,  of  chanty.  The  practice  first, 
and  next  the  show,  of  these  qualities,  led  in  every  instance  to 
wealth  ;  and  wealth  was  surely  followed,  first,  by  the  relaxation  of 
discipline — next,  by  the  contempt  of  decency.  Then  followed 
the  necessity  of  reform  ;  and  the  same  system  was  regenerated 
under  another,  or  perhaps  under  the  same  name,  and  passed 
through  the  same  deteriorating  process  to  a  second  corruption. 
Again,  the  Reformed  Order  was  re-reformed  and  re-regenerated  ; 
and  again  it  fell  into  decay  and  dissolution.  The  history  of  the 
monastic  orders,  when  pursued  into  the  details  of  the  several 
establishments,  presents  to  us  an  unvarying  picture  of  vigour, 
prosperity,  dissension,  followed  by  new  statutes  and  a  stricter  rule. 
A  system,  of  which  the  foundations  were  not  placed  either  in 
Scripture  or  in  reason,  was  necessarily  liable  to  perpetual  change ; 
nor  was  it  capable  of  any  other  condition  of  existence  than  one 
of  continual  decay  and  reproduction." 

Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  the  superstition  and  ignorance,  the 
indolence  and  licentiousness,  the  ambition  and  cruelty  of  monks 

Scandals,  in  mediaeval  times,  furnished  to  the  satirist  his  most 
tempting  themes,  and  provoked  the  sorrowful  concern  of  the  few 
who  attempted  to  restore  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  true  religion. 
A  few  prominent  names  and  reforming  movements  are 
chronicled  in  the  following  sections,  with  some  view  of  the 
general  results. 

§  2.    CARTHUSIANS   AND    CISTERCIANS  I     BRUNO   AND    BERNARD. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  period  Bruno,  chancellor  of  the 
Bruno  at  La  chapter  of  Rheims,  despairing  alike  of  the  Church  and 
Chartreuse.  of  tne  -^Q^  established  in  1054  a  monastic  retreat 
1  History  of  the  Church,  ch.  xix.  §  6. 
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at  La  Chartreuse  near  Grenoble,  whence  the  "  Carthusian " l 
order.  Bruno  at  one  time  had  been  a  teacher  of  Urban  II.,  the 
Pope  of  the  First  Crusade;  and  during  his  pontificate  visited 
Rome  with  his  brother  hermits;  but  what  influence  they  may 
have  had  in  promoting  the  Crusade  is  unknown.  Bruno  died  in 
Calabria,  1101.  The  rules  of  the  order  were  confirmed  by  a 
later  pope,  Alexander  III.  They  included  invariable  silence  and 
solitary  meals,  one  day  in  the  week  excepted ;  a  spare  diet,  with 
the  prohibition  of  animal  food,  and  quiet  employment  in  the 
transcription  of  manuscripts  during  the  intervals  of  devotion. 
The  Carthusians  gradually  spread.  In  1137  there  were  four 
branch  monasteries;  in  1151,  fourteen;  and  in  1258,  fifty. 

With  a  similar  purpose  of  increased  austerity,  the  Cistercian 

Robert  at    order  was  founded  at  Citeaux  (Cistertium)  in  Burgundy, 

CiUaux.     1098,  by  Robert  of  Molesme,  who,  however,  was  soon 

compelled   to   retire  through  the   jealousy  of   the   neighbouring 

bishop.     He  was  succeeded  by  Almeric,  of  whom  nothing  very 

special  is  recorded  ;  then  by  an  Englishman,  Stephen  Harding  of 

Sherborne  (1109),  whose  great  distinction  it  was  to  have  recognized 

Bernard  of  the  high  qualities  of  Bernard,  and  who  commissioned 

Clairraux.  him  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  (1115)  to  form  a 
branch  monastery  at  Clairvaux,  a  wild  woodland  country  between 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Aube  and  the  Seine.  By  force  of 
character,  intensity  of  conviction,  rare  intellectual  power,  and  the 
gift  of  enthralling  eloquence,  united  with  an  active  and  strenuous 
life,  Bernard  stands  out  as  the  leading  figure  of  his  time.  His 
controversies  with  Abelard,  and  his  preaching  of  the  disastrous 
and  ineffectual  Second  Crusade,  are  noted  in  their  place.  To  the 
Christians  of  all  churches  he  is  best  known  through  his  hymns, 

His  hymns.  "  Jesu,  dulcis  memoria "  ("Jesu,  the  very  thought  of 
Thee"),  and  "Salve  Caput  cruentatum"  ("  O  Sacred  Head  once 
wounded"),  the  latter  being  an  extract  from  a  long  ode  to  the 
several  parts  of  our  Lord's  Body.  In  theology,  Bernard  was  one 
of  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  Mystics,  through  whom  all  that 
1  In  England,"  Charterhouse."  The  Order  has  been  expelled  from  France,  1903. 
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there  was  of  true  religion  was  kept  alive  in  a  dreary  unspiritual 
era.  That  he  professed  to  believe  in  his  power  to  work  miracles, 
and  impressed  that  belief  upon  others,  was  a  drawback  to  the 
simplicity  of  his  character.  The  conspicuous  failure  of  his 
B  -  d  ,/Prediction  of  success  in  the  Second  Crusade  led 

the  Second  him   to    explanations   that  can  only  be  regarded  as 
Crusade,     disingenuous  •    and     his     explicit    approval    of    the 
persecution  of  heretics  proves  that  he  was  not,  in  this  respect 
at  least,  before  his  time. 

For  a  long  time  the  Cistercians  were  in  refreshing  contrast 
with  their  brethren  at  Clugny.  The  earlier  monastery  had  become 
wealthy  and  magnificent ;  at  Citeaux,  Clairvaux,  and  the  affiliated 
establishments,  all  was  plain  and  simple.  The  crucifixes  were  of 
wood,  the  sacred  vessels  of  iron  and  copper.  A  new  view  also 

Clugny  and  was  given  of  asceticism.  Regarded  as  stern  self- 
Citeaux.  denial— a  taking  up  of  the  Cross— to  Bernard  and  his 
companions  it  became  an  enthusiasm,  a  delight.  This  passion  for 
privation  and  suffering  became  attractive.  "  Within  two  years 
after  the  admission  of  St.  Bernard,  Abbot  Stephen  had  to  found 
four  new  monasteries,  La  Ferte,  Pontigny  and  Morimond,  besides 
Clairvaux.  In  1119  the  number  of  Cistercian  abbeys  had 
increased  to  thirteen;  in  1151  to  five  hundred;  by  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century  to  eighteen  hundred."  Then  followed,  as  in 
other  instances,  swift  and  sure  decline. 

§  3.    THE   MENDICANT    ORDERS.       I.    DOMINIC. 

Next  to  Bernard,  although  at  the  distance  of  nearly  a  century, 
must  be  placed  the  founders  of  the  two  great  mendicant  orders, 
Dominic  Guzman  the  Castilian  (1170 — 1221)  and  Francis  of 
Assisi  (1182 — 1226). 

Dominic  first  appears  in  attendance  upon  his  diocesan,  the 

Dominic     Bishop  of  Osma,  on  a  mission  to  the  South  of  France 

Guzman.     m  I2O4.    The  young  ecclesiastic  was  deeply  impressed 

by  the  growth  of  the  Albigensian  sect,  and  obtained  permission 

from  his  superiors  to  travel  and  preach  against  it.     For  a  time 
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he  was  associated  with  Cistercian  missionaries  in  his  task;  but 
they  soon  withdrew,  being  discouraged  by  want  of  success. 
Dominic,  though  almost  equally  unsuccessful,  maintained  his 
ground,  and  with  some  followers  settled  in  Toulouse ;  but  at 
length,  becoming  impatient,  they  invoked  the  aid  of  Pope 
Innocent  III.  The  subsequent  history  is  narrated  on  another 
page  in  the  account  of  the  Albigenses.  The  brotherhood 
followed  in  the  track  of  the  invading  army,  and  their  information 
Basis  of  the  against  the  heretical  formed  the  basis  of  the  Inquisi- 
Inquisition.  tion.  For  a  time  the  request  of  Dominic  to  be 
allowed  to  organize  a  distinct  order  was  discouraged  in  Rome ; 
but  it  was  at  last  granted  by  Honorius  III.,  successor  to  Innocent, 
the  emblem  of  the  order  being  a  dog  carrying  a  lighted  torch. 
The  Dominicans  (Domini  canes),  by  a  play  upon  words,  were 
named  the  Lord's  watch-dogs,  bearing  also  the  torch  of  truth  to 
illuminate  mankind. 

Many  societies  were  now  founded  by  preaching  monks,  and 

in  1 2 20  the  vows  of  poverty  and  mendicancy  were  superadded 

The        to  the  rule.    Dominic  died  the  following  year ;  but  in 

Dominican   122$,  when  the  plan  of  the  Inquisition  was  shaped  at 

Rule.  Toulouse,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  Lateran 
Council  of  1232,  it  was  intrusted  to  the  Dominican  monks 
to  carry  out.  Hence  Dominicans  became  inquisitors-in-chief, 
although  the  memory  of  Dominic  himself  is  free  from  the 
disgrace  of  having  originated  the  institution. 

§  4.    THE    MENDICANT   ORDERS.       II.    FRANCIS    OF   ASSISI. 

Francis  (Francesco)  Bernadoni  of  Assisi  was  the  son  of  a 
Francesco   wealthy  merchant  in  that  town,  and  up  to  the  age  of 
Bernadoni.  twenty-five  enjoyed  life  after  the  fashion  of  a  hand 
some,  rich,  pleasure-loving  young  man,  although,  as  it  appears, 
without  scandalous  vice.     A  serious  illness  brought  him  to  re- 
TT.         flection,  and  on  his  recovery  he  set  himself  to  attend  to 
conversion^   the  diseased  and  wretched.     He  was  led  to  the  belief 
12°7*       that  the  holding  of  property  was  a  sin,  and  being  cast 
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off  by  his  father  on  account  of  the  practical  lengths  to  which  he 
carried  this  view,  he  began  to  teach  in  public  that  in  the 
renunciation  of  all  earthly  possessions  was  to  be  found  the  only 
safe  way  to  heaven.  This  doctrine  he  enforced  by  the  eloquence 
of  consistent  example,  as  shown  in  many  incidents  of  his  career. 
Earthly  Literally,  he  gave  away  all  that  he  had;  and  the 

possessions    conditions    on   which    he    accepted    followers   were 

surrendered.  pOvertVj  charity,  and  obedience,  special  stress  being 
laid  upon  the  first.  The  followers,  who  soon  swelled  to  a  great 
host,  he  termed  " Fraterculi?  "Little  Brothers,"  whence  their 
popular  name  of  Minor  Friars.  Poverty  he  valued  for  its  own 
sake,  she  was  his  bride ;  and  his  thought  seems  to  have  been  that 
his  adherents  should  earn  by  the  labour  of  their  hands  enough, 
and  only  just  enough,  for  subsistence.  This,  however,  would  not 
work,  and  in  the  natural  course  of  things  the  Franciscans  be 
came  mendicants.  Accompanied  by  austerity  and  zeal,  as  well  as 
by  fanatical  devoutness,  mendicancy  brought  them  not  only 
adequate  but  copious  supplies,  and  the  order  became  very  wealthy. 
A  Mendicant  P°P3  Innocent  looked  upon'  it  dubiously,  in  accord- 

and  Preach-  ance  with  his  policy  of  checking  the  multiplication  of 
er°  religious  orders ;  but  his  successor  Honorius  confirmed 
its  rules,  and  it  was  long  a  bulwark  of  the  Papacy.  Francis  died 
at  the  age  of  forty-four,  and  was  canonized  by  Gregory  IX.,  only 
about  two  years  afterwards — a  rare  distinction.  It  was  said,  and 
believed,  that  the  stigmata,  the  five  wounds  of  the  Redeemer, 
were  impressed  upon  his  person. 

There  were  interesting  points  of  resemblance  as  well  as  of 
contrast  between  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans.  Whether 
the  two  founders  of  these  orders  ever  met  is  uncertain ;  but  they 
acted  upon  each  other  in  many  ways.  From  the  Franciscans, 
the  Dominicans  seem  to  have  adopted  the  system  of  mendicancy ; 
from  the  Dominicans,  the  Franciscans  learned  the 
power  of  preaching.  Thus  they  laboured  side  by 

Dominicans  side,  often  indeed  with  mutual  jealousy  and  opposition. 
ompar   ,     -pante    jn   ^ls    para(jiso   represents   the    Dominican 
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Aquinas  as  celebrating  the  praise  of  Francis.  On  earth, 
however,  the  two  orders  were  often  involved  in  controversy, 
the  most  remarkable  being  that  between  the  Scotists  and  the 
Thomists — the  followers  of  the  great  Franciscan  Duns  Scotus 
and  those  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  But  this  will  be  noticed  in  a 
subsequent  chapter.  Members  of  both  orders  strove  hard  for  a 
footing  in  the  Universities,  where  they  often  became  professors 
and  lecturers,  and  gained  immense  influence. 

In  the  course  of  his  labours  Francis  had  found  that  his  efforts 
to  induce  renunciation  of  the  world  were  often  too  successful. 
If  all  who  were  awakened  by  his  preaching  should  embrace  a 
monastic  life  or  become  mendicants,  too  few  would  be  left  to 
carry  on  the  world's  necessary  work.  He  therefore,  with  great 
sagacity,  instituted  a  "  Tertiary  "  order,  as  it  was  termed,  or  an 
Tertiary  "  Order  of  Penitence."  Its  members  took  no  monastic 
monks,  vows,  nor  did  they  become  mendicants,  but  mingled 
like  ordinary  people  in  human  affairs,  distinguished  only  "  by  plain 
dress  and  living,  by  abstinence  from  theatrical  and  other  question 
able  amusements,  by  acts  of  self-denial  and  chanty,  and  by  the 
constant  endeavour  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Franciscan 
order."1  The  association,  soon  and  long  afterwards,  numbered 
several  thousand  members,  including  multitudes  of  women  as 
well  as  men.  The  famous  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  (d.  1231) 
belonged  to  it,  although  her  young  life,  with  its  bright  enthusiasms, 
was  so  sadly  overclouded  and  shortened  by  the  harshness  of  her 
fanatical  and  inhuman  confessor,  Conrad  of  Marburg.2 

The  Dominican  Tertiary  order,  instituted  afterwards,  was  upon 
similar  lines.  Of  this  association  the  most  illustrious  member  was 
Catherine  of  Sienna  (d.  1380).  Other  semi-monastic  bodies  had 
already  been  formed  to  promote  the  better  training  and  fellowship 
of  the  "secular"  or  working  clergy,  among  which  the  Prae- 
monstrensian  order,  deriving  their  name  from  a  place  in  the 

1  See  Keble's  well-known  lines  : —  Tragedy,       especially       Introduction 
"We  need  not  bid  for  cloistered  cell,"  (1848);   Preface  by  F.  D.   Maurice; 
etc.  and  Act  iv.  scenes  I,  3,  4. 

2  See  Charles  Kingsiey,  The  Saint's 
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diocese  of  Laon,  became  eminent.     It  was  established  by  Norbert 
(1119),  who  afterwards  became  archbishop  of  Magdeburg. 

§  5.    THE    MENDICANT   ORDERS.       III.,    IV.,    CARMELITES    AND 
AUGUSTINIANS. 

The  Carmelites,  less  distinguished  than  either  of  the  pre 
ceding,  were  also  mendicants,  the  order  having  been  established 
on  Mount  Carmel  during  the  Crusades  by  a  hermit  from 
Calabria,  who  pleaded  the  command  of  the  prophet  Elijah. 

Fraternity   ^ie  nall°wed  recollections  of  the  locality,  and  the 

on  Mount    apparent  conformity  to  the  great  prophet's  example, 
rendered  the  Carmelites  very  popular,  especially  after 

he  pretended  revelation  by  the  Virgin  Mary  to  Simon  Stock,  its  able 
general,  at  the  time  of  their  expulsion  by  the  Saracens,  that  every 
one  who  wore  a  scapulary  prescribed  by  her  as  the  habit  of  the 
order  would  be  delivered  at  once  from  the  pains  of  purgatory. 
It  was  even  asserted  by  zealous  members  of  the  brotherhood  that 
the  Virgin  herself  was  a  Carmelite  nun  !  The  monasteries  of  this 
mendicant  brotherhood  were  speedily  therefore  established  in 
every  country  of  Europe. 

Another  order  of  begging  friars  was  that  of  the  Augustinians, 
Augustmian  formed  out  of  many  scattered  societies  into  one  con- 

{insd'idatld  gregation  by  Pope  Alexander  IV.     At  first  it  spread 
1256.       very  rapidly,   under   the   presumed   sanction    of  the 
illustrious  father's  name ;   but  it  achieved  no  great  distinction. 

The  popularity  of  the  mendicant  system  at  length  aroused  the 
jealousy  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  New  societies  were 
continually  springing  up,  threatening  by  their  rivalry  the  more 
Ecclesiastical  established  institutions  of  the  Church.  In  the  time, 

jealousies,  therefore,  of  Pope  Gregory  X.  (1274)  the  authorized 
mendicant  orders  were  limited  to  the  four  above  mentioned,  whose 
record  picturesquely  survives  in  London,  in  the  names  derived 
from  their  respective  habits :  the  Black-friars  (Dominicans),  the 
Grey-friars  (Franciscans),  the  White-friars  (Carmelites),  and  the 
Austin  or  Augustine  Friars. 
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§    6.    COMMUNITIES    FOR   WOMEN.       THE    BEGUINES. 

Communities  for  women,  more  or  less  separated  from  the 
world  by  vows,  were  very  numerous.  That  of  the  Leguines, 
established  at  Liege  about  1180,  was  rather  a  guild  than  a  convent 
in  the  ordinary  sense.  A  number  of  women  lived  together  in 
separate  houses  opening  into  a  common  enclosure,  and  under 
TheBeguin-  monastic  vows,  which,  however,  they  were  at  any 

age  system.  time  at  liberty  to  renounce.  Many  occupied  them 
selves  partly  in  prescribed  exercises  of  devotion,  partly  in  the 
education  of  girls,  and  in  works  of  charity  and  helpfulness  among 
the  poor.  The  plan  attracted  many;  foundations  of  a  similar 
kind  were  established  for  noble  ladies,  and  communities  on  a 
similar  plan  were  organized  for  men  under  the  appellation  of 
Begkards.  Beghards.  Many  of  them  were  gradually  merged  in 
the  Tertiary  orders  of  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans.  Eventu 
ally  many  abuses  crept  in  among  them ;  and  decrees  were  issued 
in  many  synods  for  their  regulation,  and  in  some  places  for  their 
suppression.  "Beghards"  and  "Beguines"  became  in  days  long 
afterwards  names  for  all  kinds  of  irregular  and  fanatical  societies, 
and  were  persecuted  accordingly. 

Stricter  communities  under  lifelong  vows  were  framed  upon 
the  Benedictine  model,  and  afterwards  on  that  of  the  mendicant 

Conventual  orders.     The   most   considerable   of    these   was   the 

institutions.  order  of  the  Nuns  of  St.  Clara,  a  noble  lady  of  Assisi, 
who  was  led  through  the  preaching  of  Francis  to  abandon  secular 
life,  obeying  his  requirement  to  traverse  the  streets  of  the  city  in 
penitential  garb,  begging  alms  for  the  poor;  afterwards,  with  her 
young  sister  and  other  maidens,  taking  possession  of  the  church 
of  St.  Damiani  under  strict  conventual  rule.  The  order  spread  so 
widely  that  the  congregation  at  length  comprised  two  thousand 
convents,  in  which  many  a  princess  and  noble  lady,  disenchanted 

Franciscan  with  worldly  state,  was  glad  to  find  a  refuge.    Similarly 

and        tne  Dom;nican  Nuns,  whose  first  convent  was  estab- 
Domimcan 

Sisterhoods,  hshed  in  France,  1206,  and  who  afterwards  had  a  more 
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imposing  establishment  at  San  Sisto  in   Rome  under  Honorius 
III.,  largely  spread  wherever  the  preachers  of  that  order  went. 

§    7.    THE    KNIGHTLY    ORDERS.       THE    TEMPLARS. 

The  Knightly  orders  were  as  much  secular  as  spiritual.     They 
owed  their  origin  to  the  Crusades.     Chief  among  them  was  the 
The  Knight   or<^er  °^  tne  Knights  Templars,  whose  rule  was  drawn 
Templars,    up  by  Bernard  himself.     Their   first   home    was   in 
Jerusalem,  where  King  Baldwin  II.  assigned  them  a 
residence  on  the  site  of  Solomon's  Temple.     They  took  part  in 
many   military    enterprises,    and   conferred   a   kind   of  religious 
sanction  upon  deeds  of  arms.     When  Jerusalem  was  recaptured 
by  Saladin,  they  made  Acre  their  headquarters ;  and  when  that 
stronghold  fell  in  1291,  many  of  them  settled  in  Cyprus,  others 
removing  to  France,  where  their  principal  seat  was  in  Paris.     But 
Wealth  and  meanwhile  they  had  greatly  degenerated.     By  com- 
degeneracy.   rnercial   speculations,  banking    transactions,   and  the 
financing  of   military   expeditions,  they   had   acquired   immense 
wealth,  and  their  independence   and   power  were  a  threatening 
to  the  state.     So  early  as  the  days  of  Innocent  III.  they  had  been 
accused  of  many  credible  and  some  incredible  vices,  among  which 
apostasy  to  Mohammedanism  was  among  the  least  enormous.     At 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  order  was  suppressed, 
Suppression  as  will  be  hereafter  shown,  by  a  coup  d'etat  of  King 
of  the  Order.  Philip  IV.,  whose  action  was  endorsed  by  the  follow 
ing  oecumenical  council  of  Vienne. 

The   Knights   of   St.   John,    or   Hospitallers,    established   at 
Jerusalem  under  Raymond  de  Puy,  devoted  themselves  chiefly  to 
the  reception  of  pilgrims  and  the  nursing  of  the  sick,  their  head- 
Qffar      quarters  being  in  the  precincts  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
Military     They  were  also  on  occasion  a  fighting   community. 
Orders.      Qn  ^  ^  Qf  jerusa]em  they  were  dispersed,  eventu 
ally  settling  in  Rhodes  (1310)  and  Malta  (sixteenth  century),  whence 
their  later  appellation,  "The  Knights  of  Malta."     Among  these 
military   brotherhoods   must   also   be    mentioned   the  Teutonic 
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Knights,  founded  at  Acre  (1120),  the  Knights  of  the  Cross,  or  the 
Order  of  Bethlehem,  still  existing  in  Bohemia ;  and  especially  the 
Bridge  Brothers  (1189),  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  useful 
work  of  building  bridges  for  pilgrims,  and  hospices  for  their 
reception  by  the  river  fords ;  also  the  Mercedarians,  who  devoted 
their  property  to  the  ransom  of  Christian  captives.  Other  minor 
military  orders  might  be  mentioned  which  rendered  useful  service 
in  their  day.1 

1  See  Kurtz,  Kirchcngeschichtet  II.  2.  §  99, 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

SCHOLASTICISM. 
§    I.    SCHOLASTICISM    AND    ITS    BASIS. 

r~Fms  period  of  the  Church's  history  was  especially  distinguished 

by  the  rise  of  a  class  of  thinkers  and  teachers  whose  great 

aim  it  was  to  discover  the  foundations  of  Theology  in  the  dictates 

of  Reason.     Unlike  the  rationalists  of  modern  days,  they  never 

..ventured  to  deduce  their  religious  doctrines  from  their 
Foundation  of .  . 

Scholastic    intellectual   conclusions ;  but    assuming  the  truth  of 
Teaching,    ^e  doctrines  as  beyond  discussion,  they  devoted  all 
their  knowledge  and  skill  to  discover  their  ground  in  the  prin 
ciples  of  things.     Faith,  they  held,  was  before  reason.    Hence,  the 
use  of  reason  was  not  to  determine  belief,  but  to  ascertain  the 
ground   on  which  existing  belief   might  rest.     The  method  led 
to  much   subtilty  of  distinction,  and   enriched  the  language  of 
Its  service  to  theology  with  many  definitions  and   words  implying 
Theology,    definitions ;  but  it  was  vitiated  by  its  standpoint ;  and 
in  the  end  it   resolved  itself  into  the  discussion  of  futile  and 
insoluble  questions,  as  will  be  shown  under  the  next  period. 

For  the  present,  the  ancient  philosophies  furnished  the  basis 

Plato  and   of  reasoning.     The  abstractions  of  Plato  were   dis- 

Aristotle.    cussed  in  the  dialectics  of  Aristotle,  and  were  applied 

to  the  establishment  of  foregone  "catholic"  conclusions.     First, 

the  old  dispute  between  Nominalists  and  Realists  was  revived, 

with  theological  applications.     Roscelin,  a  canon  at  Compiegne, 

a  Nominalist,  argued  against  the  Church  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 

on  the  ground  that  three  Persons  implied  three  separate  Beings. 

Anselm,  then  Prior  of  Bee,  replied  to  him,  and  the 
Nominalism        ... 

and        Tntheism  of  Roscelm  was  condemned  at  a  council  in 

Realism.     soissons    (1092).     The   controversy   was    afterwards 
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removed  to  England,  where  Anselm  had  become  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  The  archbishop's  tract  De  Fide  Trinitatis  was 
judged  to  have  settled  the  matter,  and  the  Nominalists  fell  into 
disfavour  until  the  revival  of  the  controversy  in  the  fourteenth 
Anselm  of  century.  Anselm  has  been  called  "  the  first  of  the 
Canterbury,  schoolmen."  His  argument  for  the  being  of  God 
from  the  idea  of  perfection  contained  in  man's  reason  occasioned 
much  discussion.  But  a  greater  contribution  to  Christian  thought 
and  belief  was  made  in  his  treatise,  Cur  Deus  Homo  ?  in  which  he 
confuted  the  old  idea  of  atonement  as  a  ransom  paid  to  Satan, 
and  maintained  with  great  subtlety  and  power  the  doctrine  of 
satisfaction  to  Divine  Justice.  Anselm  was  an  ardent  advocate 
of  Church  authority.  He  adopted  as  his  motto  the  Augustinian 
phrase,  Credo  ut  intelligam,  "  I  believe  in  order  to  understand." 

§    2.    DISTINGUISHED    EARLY    SCHOOLMEN. 

William  of  Champeaux,  a  younger  contemporary  of  Anselm, 
was  a  great  advocate  of  Realism.     For  many  years  he 
Champeaux,  was   head   of  the   Cathedral    school    at   Paris,    and 
1070-1121.  afterwards  Bishop  of  Chalons. 

Among  the  disciples  of  this  William  and  of  Roscelin  was  Peter 
Abelard,     Abelard,  the  great   rationalist   of  the  age.     He  en- 
1079—1142.  deavoured   to   mediate   between   the  realism  of  the 
former  and  the  nominalism  of  the  other,  anticipating  the  "con- 
ceptualism"  of  a  later  time.     The  story  of  Abelard's  relations 
with  his  pupil  Heloi'se,  whom  he  basely  seduced  and  afterwards 
married,  is  well  known  :  but  hardly  belongs  to  Church  History. 
He  was  as  brilliant  in  eloquence  -as  he  was  lax  in  conduct ;  but 
his  repentance  appears  to  have  been  sincere.     His  great  opponent 
Opposed  by   was   Bernard   of  Clairvaux,  who  said   that   Abelard 
Bernard,     savoured  of  Arius  when  he  spoke  of  the  Trinity,  of 
Pelagius  when  he  spoke  of  Grace,  and  of  Nestorius  when  he  spoke 
of  the  Person  of  Christ ;  also  that    "  while  labouring  to  prove 
Plato  a  Christian  he  showed  himself  a  heathen."     He   was   ex 
communicated  by  Pope  Innocent  II.,  and  condemned  to  imprison- 
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ment  in  a  monastery ;  but  the  ban  was  afterwards  removed,  and 
his  last  days  were  spent  in  peace,  first  at  Clugny  and  afterwards 
at  Chalons,  where,  it  is  related,  He'loi'se  herself  laid  the  Pope's 
letter  of  absolution  upon  his  coffin. 

Other  great  names  in  connection  with  Scholasticism  are  those 

of  Peter  the  Lombard,  bishop  of  Paris,  a  scholar  of 

Lombard,    Abelard,  but  without  the  rationalism  of  his   master. 

d.  1164.     This  Lombard  gathered  and  arranged  the  theological 

opinions  of  the  Fathers  in  four  books  of  Sentences,  which  for  some 

centuries  formed  a  text-book  for  students. 

Two  monks   of  the  Augustinian  monastery  of  St.  Victor  in 

.    Paris,  Hugh,  a  canon  (d.  1140),  and  Richard,  prior 
Hugh  and  . 

Richard  of  (d.  1 1 73),  gamed  great   repute  as  exponents  of  the 

St.  Victor,  f^^  from  a  mystical  point  of  view.  Their  influence 
was  important  in  checking  tendency  to  rely  upon  dialectics  as  a 
key  to  truth.  Their  warmth  and  earnestness  bring  them  nearer 
perhaps  to  an  evangelical  theology  than  any  others  among  the 
scholastic  teachers  of  the  period. 

§    3.    FRANCISCAN   SCHOOLMEN. 

The   Franciscan  and    Dominican  friars,  by  the  end   of  the 
twelfth  century  and  throughout  the  thirteenth,  were  many  of  them 
men  of  learning  and  intellectual  power.     They  gained  access  to 
the  Universities,  and  exerted  great  influence.   Among  the  Francis- 
Al  xander  cans  WGre  Alexander  Hales,  an  Englishman,  teacher 
Hales,      of  theology  in  Paris,  and  his  celebrated  pupil  John  di 
d.  1245.     Fidenza,  better  known   as   Bonaventura,  teacher  in 
Paris,  General  of  the  Franciscan  order,  eventually  cardinal.     The 
former   {Doctor  irrefragabilis)   was   surnamed    by   his   admiring 
contemporaries  the  monarch  of  theologians.     The  Arabic  transla 
tions   of  Aristotle's  works,  then  newly  brought  to  Europe  with 
copious  commentaries,  largely  influenced  his  thoughts  and  teach 
ings.     In  his  doctrinal  views  he  was  very  definite  and  decided, 
insisting  upon  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary ; 
and  arguing  for  the  administration  of  the  Eucharist  in  one  kind 
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on  the  ground  that  "  the  Body  contains  the  Blood."  He  is  also 
noted  for  having  first  clearly  drawn  the  distinction  between 
attrition  and  contrition,  the  former  indicating  sorrow  for  sin  pro- 
Bonaventura,  ceeding  from  fear  of  punishment,  the  latter  sorrow  for 

1221—1274.  sin  proceeding  from  love  to  God  in  connection  with 
repentance.  His  great  work  was  the  Summa  Theologies,  a  model  of 
lucid,  if  somewhat  formal  arrangement.  Bonaventura  was  a  man 
of  deep  emotional  piety,  more  of  a  Platonist  than  an  Aristotelian. 
He  wrote  a  famous  Commentary  on  the  Sentences  of  Peter  Lombard. 
As  a  theologian,  he  is  more  concerned  to  show  how  Christian 
doctrine  is  in  accord  with  right  reason  than  to  rest  it  upon  Church 
authority. 

Among  the  Franciscans  must  also  be  reckoned  John  Duns 
Duns  Scotus,  Scotus  at  the  close  of  the  century.  He  was  an 
c.  1265-1308.  alumnus  of  Oxford,  but  at  an  early  period  in  his 
career  was  removed  by  the  authorities  of  his  order  to  Paris,  to 
undertake  the  defence  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  The 
manner  of  his  performance  of  this  task  placed  him,  according  to 
his  admirers,  at  the  head  of  all  theologians.  His  name  is  insepar 
ably  connected  with  the  series  of  controversies  between  Franciscan 
(Scotist)  and  Dominican  (Thomist)  metaphysicians.  Their  main 
differences  arose  from  their  respective  views  as  to  the  foundations 
of  belief.  Aquinas  "  maintained  that  reason  and  revelation  were 
two  independent  sources  of  knowledge ;  Duns  Scotus  that  there 
was  no  true  knowledge  apart  from  theology  as  based  upon 
revelation."  x 

Roger  Bacon,  the  great  Englishman,  was  also  a  Franciscan 
Ro^er  Bacon,  friar5  Dut  of  an  independent  spirit  which  brought 

1214—1292.  njm  into  frequent  conflict  with  Bonaventura  and  the 
authorities  of  the  Order.  His  greatness  was  rather  in  the  depart 
ment  of  physics  than  in  that  of  theology,  although  the  latest  work 

1  It   is    a   remarkable  fact    in  the  scholastic    philosophy  had  fallen  into 

history  of  words  that  the  appellation  disrepute,     this     truly    representative 

Dunce  should  have   arisen   from   the  schoolman  was,  to  many,  the  type  of 

name  of  this  great  thinker.     At  the  intellectual  fatuity.    See  Abp.  Trench, 

period  of  the  Reformation,  when  the  On  the  Study  of  Words,  pp.  77,  78. 
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of  his  life  was  a  Theological  Compendium.  He  was  emphatically 
before  his  time,  and  was  certainly  out  of  place  as  a  Franciscan 
friar.  Twenty-four  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  prison,  on 
charges  of  sorcery  as  well  as  heterodoxy — ten  in  Paris,  and,  after 
an  interval,  fourteen  in  Oxford. 

Among  the  most  distinguished  of  Franciscan  scholars  was 
.  Raymond  Lully,  a  native  of  Majorca.  His  father 
Luliy,  had  been  ennobled  for  his  services  in  expelling  the 
I235— ^S-  Saracens  from  the  island;  and  Raymond  from  his 
youth  had  dwelt  upon  the  design  of  converting  the  Mohammedans, 
as  by  a  new  and  more  effective  crusade.  He  purchased  a  Saracen 
slave,  from  whom  he  learned  Arabic;  and  by  degrees  he 
elaborated  an  intellectual  system  (Ars  Magna)  which  he  regarded 
as  demonstrative,  and  irrefragable  as  against  all  forms  of  error. 
In  seeking  to  convince  the  Saracens,  he  would  cover  the  whole 
field  of  knowledge.  Having  in  vain  striven  to  interest  popes  and 
cardinals  and  even  kings  in  his  enterprise,  he  travelled  alone  to 
Tunis,  argued  with  the  dervishes,  and  was  banished.  He  travelled 
again  into  Mohammedan  lands,  spent  some  time  in  a  Saracen 
prison,  returned  home  again,  and  finally  visited  North  Africa 
once  more  in  his  old  age,  when  he  was  stoned  to  death. 

§   4.    DOMINICAN    SCHOOLMEN.      AQUINAS. 

If  the  Franciscans  thus  claim  great  names  among  the  Scholastic 

teachers,    the    Dominicans    can    claim    yet    greater.      Albertus 

Albert  the    ^a§nus  seems  to  ^ave  taken  all  knowledge  as  his 

Great i      province.     He  was  made  General  of  the  Dominican 

1193— 1280.  Order  in  Germany,   1254,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of 

Regensburg ;  but  he  soon  resigned  the  latter  office  for  the  sake 

of  his  beloved  studies,  and  spent  the  last  eighteen  years  of  his  life 

at   Cologne.     His   chief  work   was  the  reproduction,   from  the 

Arabic  version,  with  extended  notes  and  comments,  of  Aristotle's 

chief  treatises.     He  also  wrote  treatises    on  Natural    History,  a 

Commentary  on  the  Sentences,  as  well   as  Expositions  on  many 

parts  of  Scripture  and    a  Summa  TJieologitz,  with  several  minor 

K  K 
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works.  Albert's  great  pupil  at  Cologne  was  Thomas,  the  son  of 
Thomas  a  count  °^  Aquino  in  Calabria  (hence  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Aquinas),  an  intimate  friend  of  Bonaventura  at  Paris, 
1224—1274.  where  the  two  friends,  Dominican  and  Franciscan, 
together  obtained  the  Doctor's  degree  in  1257.  Under  papal 
sanction  he  became  a  teacher,  successively  in  Rome,  Bologna, 
Pisa,  and  Naples.  His  theological  works  are,  in  intellectual  force, 
the  greatest  outcome  of  the  scholastic  period.  To  him  theology- 
was  the  queen  of  all  the  sciences,  and  his  Swnma  Theologies  is 
still  the  chief  Roman  Catholic  text-book.  Besides  this  great 
work,  he  also  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  Sentences ;  and  a 
Catena  Aurea  of  comments  from  the  Fathers  on  the  Gospels  and 
Pauline  Epistles.  He  was  great  in  the  knowledge  of  Scripture ; 
but  he  employed  it  chiefly  for  the  confirmation  of  ecclesiastical 
dogmas.  With  Dominicans  generally,  he  opposed  the  doctrine 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  as  held  by  the  Franciscans. 
Philosophically,  he  was  a  moderate  realist,  rejecting  as  absurd  the 
Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas  existing  as  substantial  entities  in  the 
Divine  mind  apart  from  individual  things,  but  holding  that  every 
thing  existed  in  the  Divine  thought  before  it  came  into  separate 
existence.  Aquinas  was  canonized  by  Pope  John  XXII.  in  1323. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

RELIGIOUS  LIFE  AND  WORSHIP. 
I.    PUBLIC   WORSHIP  :    SERMONS. 

PUBLIC  worship,  with  its  accessories,  remained  much  as  in  the 

preceding  centuries,  although   often   with  added  formality 

and  splendour.     The  language  of  the  service  was  Latin,  every- 

Servlce  of  where  throughout  the  West.     In  general  the  Roman 

the  Mass.    Missal    was    used,    with    modifications.      But    the 

Mozarabic 1    Liturgy   in    Spain    and    the   closely   corresponding 

Gallican  Liturgy  in  France  for  a  long  time  held  their  ground. 

Sermons  were  generally  introduced,   but  often  not  to  much 

profit,  consisting  of  allegorical  interpretations  of  Scripture,  recital 

Preaching,  of  legends  from  the  lives  of  Saints,  or  translations  of 
ancient  homilies.  Scripture  quotations  in  sermons  were  made  in 
Latin,  out  of  respect  to  the  Vulgate — the  only  "  original "  with 
which  the  priests  in  general  were  acquainted  :  but  the  passages 
were  afterwards  translated  into  the  vernacular  for  the  sake  of  the 
hearers.  Sermons  to  the  clergy,  as  episcopal  charges  and  the 
like,  also  discourses  addressed  to  academic  audiences,  were  always 
in  Latin.  The  power  of  preaching,  however,  as  a  means  of  great 
popular  impression,  was  proved  by  the  Franciscan  and  Dominican 
friars.  Thousands  would  gather  to  listen  to  their  discourses,  and 
the  multitudes  were  moved  to  tears,  to  penitential  outcries,  to  the 
confession  of  sins,  and  to,  at  least  temporary,  amendment  of  life. 
The  names  of  great  mediaeval  preachers,  besides  the  founders  of 

Berthold,    the  two  above-mentioned  orders,  have  come  down  to 

preacher"  us-     °f  tnese  the  Sreatest  was  Berthold  of  Regensburg, 
d.  1272.     a  Franciscan.     He  travelled  from  town  to  town  and 

1  Mozarabic,  from  the  participle  of  an  Arabian  verb  meaning  "to  adopt 
the  Arab  mode." 
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preached  to  immense  gatherings,  of  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ, 
on  the  futility  of  putting  trust  in  saints,  against  the  value  of 
indulgences  and  the  merit  of  pilgrimages,  etc.  There  was,  in 
fact,  much  in  common  between  this  German  follower  of  Francis 
of  Assisi  and  the  Provencal  followers  of  Peter  Waldo. 

§    2.    THE    SACRAMENTS. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments  was  carefully  formulated  in 

this   period   by   the    Schoolmen.     New   discussions   arose,    new 

definitions  were  given,  and  the  indefinite  views  of  sacramental. 

efficacy  with  which  people  had  in  former  days  been  content  were 

Number  of  reP^acec^  DY  authoritative  pronouncements.    The  ques- 

the         tion  as  to  the  number  of  the  sacraments  was  not  at 

Sacraments.  once  decided.     Cardinal  Damiani  enumerates  twelve; 

Hugh  of  St.  Victor  regards  the  number  as  indefinite,  but  with  a 

threefold  division — those  necessary   to   salvation  (Baptism   with 

Confirmation,  and  the  Eucharist),  those  helpful  but  not  essential 

(Confession,  sprinkling  with  holy  water,  extreme  unction,  etc.), 

and  those  appropriate  to  special  callings  in  the  Church  (as  orders 

and  sacred  vestments).     But  the  final  division  into   seven  was 

made  by  Peter  Lombard,  confirmed  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  has 

Pder       since  been  the  rule  in   the   Roman   Church,  viz. — 

Lombard's   Baptism,    Confirmation,     the     Eucharist,     Penance, 

•'  Seven:     Extreme  Unction,  Marriage  and  Orders. 

It  was  the  general  doctrine  of  the  Schoolmen  that  the  intention 

of  the  administrator,  not  his  character,  made  the  sacrament  valid  : 

hence  an  unworthy,  or  even  unbelieving  priest  might  convey  the 

sacramental  grace.     A  technical  phrase  of  the  scholastic  writers, 

Ex  opcre     " ex   opere   operate,"  conveyed  the  notion  that  the 

operato.     sacramental  act,  apart  from  the  faith  of  the  recipient, 

unless  he  were  in  mortal  sin,  was  the  true  channel  of  the  Divine  gift. 

The  withholding  of  the  cup  from  the  laity,  a  custom  which,  as  we 

have  seen,1  had  grown  up  gradually  in  the  Church,  and  was  often 

keenly  debated,  was  now  defended  by  the  Schoolmen  on  abstract 

1  Compare  pp.  161,  351,  402,  495. 
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grounds,  especially  by  Alexander  of  Hales,  on  the  doctrine  of 
concomitance^  i.  e.  that  as  the  body  contains  the  blood,  so  under 
the  species  of  Bread  alone  the  substance  of  both  was  conveyed  to 
the  communicant.1     Anselm  in  like  manner  speaks  of  the  Sacra- 
Doctrine    men^  as  complete  "  in  utraque  specie,"  under  either 
of  Con-      species.     In  the  Eastern  Church  the  bread  is  dipped 
lce'    in  the  wine  (excepting   in  the  case  of  infant  com 
munion),  so  that  both  the  elements  are  received  in  one  and  the 
same  act. 

§  3.  FESTIVALS. 

Sunday  was  strictly  observed,  the  tendency  being  to  increased 
Sunday,  rigidity.  Markets  on  the  day  were  forbidden,  also  the 
sale  of  anything  but  necessary  food  and  drink  to  travellers ;  and 
in  this  latter  case  it  was  urged  by  teachers  of  the  Church,  one- 
fourth  of  the  price  must  be  devoted  to  pious  and  charitable  uses.2 
Every  Lord's  day  the  faithful  were  to  attend  divine  worship,  also 
on  the  greater  festivals  of  the  Church.  To  these  festivals  others 
were  added,  especially  Trinity  Sunday,  "  differing  from  the  rest  in 
character,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  the  commemoration  of  any  act, 
but  was  consecrated  to  a  doctrine."  In  England  this  festival  was 
Trinity  established  by  Becket,  in  remembrance  of  his  con- 

SWCo%u"d  secration  on  that  day'  A-D-    II62-     The  Festival  of 
Christi.     Corpus  Christi  was  of  later  origin,  being  decreed  by 
Pope  Urban  IV.  in  1264,3  and  made  binding  by  Clement  V.  by  a 
Bull  of  1311. 

The  Festival  of  the  Birth  of  Mary  was  appointed  for  the  8th 

1  I  Cor.  xi.  27,  "or  drink  the  cup  Sepulchre,    denouncing    heavy  judg- 
of  the  Lord."     Vulgate  vcl.     This  is  ments  for  the  profanation  of  His  day. 
probably   the  true   reading,   although  3  A  nun's  vision  at  Liege  (a  full 
some  early  MSS.  have  /cal,  and.     But  moon  with  a  small  portion  in  darkness, 
in  any  case  the  inferred  concomitance  signifying  the  Church's  glory  abated  by 
is  a  manifest  fallacy.  the  lack  of  one  festival),  and  amiracle  at 

2  So  the  Abbot  Eustace  (Robertson,  Bolsena  (in  which  a  drop  of  the  con- 
Hist.  of  the  C/nirch,  iii.  263).     The  secrated  wine  falling  on  the  priest's 
Abbot's   preaching  was   sustained  by  napkin   presented  the   appearance  of 
the  story  of  a  letter  from  our  Lord  blood)  were  quoted  as  leading  to  the 
having  been  found  by   the   crusaders  institution  of  this  festival.    See  Robert- 
(1199)   in   the    church    of  the    Holy  son,  iii.  pp.  604,  6c6. 
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of  September ;   and   in  the  South  of  France  the   Feast   of  the 

The  Imma   Immaculate  Conception  was  instituted  in  the  twelfth 

culate       century  for  the  8th  of  December.     In  the  Eastern 

Conception.   Church  jt  was  observed  (December  9th)  at  least  as 

early  as  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Manuel  Comnenus.     But  in 

Lyons  and  the  West  both  the   festival  and  the   doctrine   were 

opposed  by  Bernard,  who  maintained  that  Mary  was  conceived  in 

sin  like  others,  although  sanctified  before  her  birth.     Hence  a 

long   and  unprofitable  controversy,  in  which  scholastic  doctors 

displayed  their  subtlest  ingenuity.     Generally,  it  may  be  said,  the 

Dominicans  espoused  the  side  of  Bernard,  while  the  Franciscans 

became  the  chief  advocates  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.     It 

was  reserved  to  modern  times  T  for  the  Pope  to  pronounce  this 

strange  unscriptural  doctrine  an  article  of  the  Catholic  Faith. 

Considerable  additions  were  made  to  the  Calendar  or  "  Canon  " 

Calendar    of  Saints.     The  right  of  canonization  was  for  the  first 

of  Saints,    time  declared  the  prerogative  of  the  Roman  See  by 

Pope  Alexander  III.  (1161).     Evidence  of  miracles  wrought  by 

proposed  saints,  as  well  as  of  their  orthodoxy  of  opinion  and 

holiness  of  life,  was  judged  essential.     In  a  time  like  that  of  the 

Crusades,  it  will  readily  be  imagined,  many  a  prodigy  was  reported 

Relics.      from    the    wonder-loving    East.      Relics    also    were 

multiplied,  miraculous  powers  were  ascribed  to  them ;  they  were 

superstitiously  venerated,  and   often   sold  for  enormous  prices. 

The   imposture    connected    with   this   traffic   moved   the   often 

unheeded  protest  of  the  sober-minded. 

§  4.    ARCHITECTURE    AND    HYMNODY. 

Ecclesiastical  architecture,  from  an  aesthetic  point  of  view,  was 
at  its   highest  during  this    period,    travelling  guilds  headed  by 
Benedictine  monks  being  formed  for  its  promotion.     The  Cathe 
dral  of  Cologne  was  founded  in  1248,  that  of  Strass- 
handmaid of  burg  in  1275,  Salisbury  Cathedral  in  1220.     The  art 
worship.     of  staining   glass   reached   a   perfection  with  which 
1  December  8,  1854. 
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succeeding  ages  have  been  unable  to  vie.  Inconoclasm  had  had 
its  day;  the  aversion  of  the  Franks  to  pictures  and  images  in 
churches  had  quite  died  out.  Nothing,  indeed,  was  wanting  to 
the  decoration  of  the  outward  temple. 

The  Latin  hymns  and  sequences1  during  the  mediaeval  period 
were  an  important  aid  to  worship,  and  have  never 

hymn-  been  surpassed.  To  this  period  belong  the  Vent 
writers.  Sancfe  spiritus,  ascribed  to  King  Robert  of  France, 
the  Dies  Ires  of  Thomas  of  Celano  (1260),  the  hymns  of  Bernard 
of  Clairvaux  already  noticed,  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Adam  of 
St.  Victor.2  Many  hymns  are  to  the  Virgin  and  the  saints.  The 
long  sacred  poem  of  Bernard  of  Clugny  (c.  1150),  De  Contemptu 
Mu?idi("Yvi  thee,  O  dear,  dear  country  !"),  was  evidently  written 
for  private  use. 

Church  music  had  in  general  passed  from  the  Gregorian  type 

to  singing  in  harmony ;  and  a  great  step  in  advance  was  made  in 

the  twelfth  century  when  Guido  d'Arezzo,  a  Tuscan  Benedictine 

monk,  introduced  the  musical  stave  with  the  notation  still  used.3 

Church     The  organ  was  used  for  accompaniment  from  a  very 

music.  early  period,  and  in  rude  and  simple  form.  The  first 
keyboard  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  organ  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Magdeburg  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century. 

§  5.    CONFESSION,    PENANCE,    AND   ABSOLUTION. 

The  maintenance  of  the  Divine  life  in  the  faithful  was  largely 
committed  to  the  priesthood.  Besides  "  the  sacrament  of  the 
altar,"  penance  was  also  declared  to  be  sacramental;  including, 
according  to  Peter  Lombard,  three  things :  (i)  the  compunction 

1  The  last  syllable  of  the  Alleluia,     edited  by  J.  II.  Newman. 

sung  on  festal  days  at  the  close  of  the  3  The  s\llables,  apparently  so  un- 

Anthem  between  the  Epistle  and  the  meaning,    tit  (Uo),  Re,  Mi,  fa,  Sol, 

Gospel,  was  prolonged  in  a  series  of  La  are  taken  from  the  first  verse  of  a 

notes,    hence    called    "  sequentia":  hymn  in    honour    of    St.    John    the 

eventually   words    were    adapted    to  Baptist. 

these  notes,  and  were  likewise  known  "  Ut  queant  laxis      ./feonare  fibris 

as  sequences.  A//ra  gestorum         /amuli  tuorurn 

2  See   Dr.  Julian's   Dictionary  of  Sol\Q  polluti            Zabii  reatum, 
Hymnology ;  also    Hymni  Ecclesiae,  Sancte  Joannes." 
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of  the  heart  ("attrition,"  or  penitence  from  fear  of  punishment; 

Definitions  ll  contrition,"  or  penitence  from  desire  after  God ) ; 

of  penance.  ^  tjie  COnfession  of  the  mouth ;  and  (3)  satisfaction, 
whether  by  the  endurance  of  penalty  or  the  performance  of  work. 
Here  the  central  point  was  "confession";  on  receiving  which,  it 
was  for  the  priest  to  enjoin  the  requisite  "satisfaction,"  and  to 
pronounce  absolution.  This  absolution  was  held,  for  more  than 
the  first  thousand  years  of  the  Christian  era,  to  be  precatory. . 
Thus  William  of  Auvergne,  bishop  of  Paris  (d.  1249),  writes  that 
"the  confessor  does  not,  like  a  secular  judge,  say,  'We  absolve 

Absolution,  thee, '  but  he  prays  over  the  penitent  for  God's  for 
giveness  and  grace."1  But  in  the  era  that  we  are  considering,  the 
form  became  declaratory ;  and  chiefly  through  the  authority  of 

Function     Thomas  Aquinas   became  universally  so  recognized. 

of  Priests    rpo  receive  confession  and  to  bestow  absolution  was 
assumed  by  .....          .  .        .    . 

Friars,      according  to  the  ecclesiastical  order,  the  work  of  the 

parish  priest,  but  after  a  time  the  mendicant  friars,  especially  the 
Franciscans,  took  the  function  upon  themselves,  and  their  inter 
ference  with  the  regular  clergy  was  the  cause  of  many  heart 
burnings  and  complaints.2  As,  again,  they  heard  in  confession 
many  details  which  penitents  shrank  from  disclosing  even  to  their 
own  pastors,  they  became  masters  of  many  personal  and  family 
secrets,  to  the  great  augmentation  of  their  power. 

Indulgences,  or  the  remission  of  ecclesiastical  penalties  on  con- 

Indul-     dition  of  works  of  piety,  or  of  pecuniary  gifts,  became 

gences.      very  common  about  the  era  of  the  Crusades.     These 

indulgences  were  in  multitudes  of  cases  "plenary."      Thus  Pope 

Urban  II.  offered  to  those  who  entered  upon  the  First  Crusade, 

a  full  absolution  of  all  sins  hitherto  committed  by  them ;   and 

the  like  inducement  was  held  out  afterwards  with  great  effect. 

Pilgrimages   were  a   favourite   means   of  obtaining  the   benefit. 

Church  building  was  especially  promoted  by  this  means.     And  as 

1  Quoted    by    Robertson,     Church    that  these  roving  confessors  deprived 
History,  iii.  6 1 2.  the  parish  clergy  of  a  large  portion  of 

2  It  is  urged,  among  other  things,     their  fees. 
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the  remission  of  penalty  extended  into  the  future  world,  delivering 
Conditions   n'om  purgatorial  pains,  the  offer  was  most  seductive. 
of  obtaining  No   doubt,    further  conditions   were   annexed.     Re 
pentance   and   amendment  were  declared  necessary 
to  accompany  the  gift  or  the  outward  act.     But,  as  a  rule,  these 
conditions  were  disregarded,  and  practically  the  indulgence  became 
a  licence  to  sin.     More  will  be  said  on  this  subject  in  the  next 
division  of  the  present  work.     The  theory  of  indulgences  was 
formulated  by  the  Schoolmen  long  after  the  practice  had  become 
general.     The  merits,  good  works,  and  unmerited  sufferings  of  the 
saints,  it  was  taught  by  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Alexander  of  Hales, 
were  far  more  than  sufficient  for  their  own  salvation  ; 

Thesaurus 

of  the  Saints'  the  remaining  balance  being  transferred  to  a  treasury, 

merits.      of  wnich  the  Church  held  the  key,  and  which  could 

be  drawn  upon  for  the  benefit  of  imperfect  Christians.     The  large 

sums  of  money  paid  over  to  the  Church  in  payment 
Application 
of  the  pur-    for   these   supposed   benefits   would    almost    exceed 

chase-money,  belief  were  not  the  great  cathedrals  in  Europe  to  this 
day  among  the  many  witnesses  to  the  fact. 

The  consequences  of  sin  might  be  escaped  by  the  penitent 
Penitential   *n  otner  ways,  especially  by  enduring  the  infliction  of 
inflictions,   suffering  in  various  forms.    Hence  the  severities  which 
were  often  accompaniments  of  penance.     The  most  pathetically 
curious  among  these  inflictions  was  that  of  self-scourging,  as  incul 
cated  by  Peter  Damiani,  and  first  practised,  as  it  would  appear, 
upon  a  large  scale  at  Perugia  about   1260.      But  the  fanatical 
practice  reached  its  climax  in  a  succeeding  stage  of  the  Church's 
history. 

§   6.    POPULAR   EDUCATION  :    UNIVERSITIES. 

Certain  provisions  were  made  for  popular  education,  always 
from  an  ecclesiastical  standpoint.1  It  was  repeatedly  ordained 

1  An  amusing  anecdote  in  the  life  reading  at  table,  he  came  upon  the 
of  Lanfranc  well  illustrates  the  subordi-  word  docere,  which  he  of  course  pro- 
nation  of  the  scholarly  to  the  ecclesi-  nounced  rightly.  The  Prior  corrected 
aslical.  One  day  in  his  early  life,  him,  telling  him  to  say  docere.  The 
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that  the  clergy  should  require  from  their  people  a  knowledge  of 

the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  the  Salutation  of  the 

Blessed  Virgin,  in  "  the  mother  (Latin)  tongue."      Schools  were 

established  in  many  places  for  the  elementary  instruc- 

trainingof  tion  of  the  young,  generally   by  monks  and  nuns. 
the  people.    i>jie  jjohenstaufen  emperors  endeavoured,  unsuccess 
fully,  after  the  example   of  Charlemagne,  to  institute  a  public 
school  system  and  compulsory  education.     The  Scriptures  in  the. 
vernacular  languages  in  whole  or  in  part,  even  in  countries  where 
Bible       ^y  existed,  being  inaccessible  to  the  commonalty, 

knowledge,  rhyming  summaries  of  the  Bible  history  were  prepared, 
often  very  curious.  The  Miracle  Plays  and  Mysteries,  to  which 
the  people  eagerly  resorted,  conveyed  in  a  distorted  form  con 
siderable  knowledge  of  Scripture  personages  and  events,  often 
mixed  up  with  legends  of  the  saints.  The  popular  literature  of  the 
period  was  to  a  large  extent  occupied  with  these  legends,  although 
Popular  in  manv  countries  there  were  authors,  especially  poets, 

literature,  who  treated  of  secular  themes,  often  in  a  gay  free- 
thinking  spirit,  as  the  troubadours  in  Southern  France.  For  the 
higher  education,  universities  were  founded  in  several  countries  ; 

Educational tnose  of  Paris  and  Bologna  being   the   most  distin- 

institutiom.  guished  in  continental  Europe,  while  those  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  were  already  famous.  The  celebrated  school  of  the 
Sorbonne  in  Paris  was  founded  in  1250  by  Robert  (who  gave  it 
the  name  of  his  own  native  district,  Sorbonne  in  Champagne),  a 
chaplain  of  Louis  IX. 

young   scholar  hereupon   considering  a  short  syllable  long,  or  a  long  one 

that    "he  owed  obedience  rather  to  short,  was  no  deadly  sin;  but  to  dis- 

Christ  than     to    the    grammarians,"  obey  one  set  over  him  in  God's  behalf 

meekly  obeyed  the  Prior  without  re-  was  no  light  transgression." 
monstrance,  considering  that  "to  make 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

PROTESTS  AGAINST  ROMAN  DOCTRINE. 
§  I.     THE    ALBIGENSES. 

HTnE  Albigenses,  so  called  from  the  town  of  Alby  in  Languedoc, 
forty-one  miles  north-east  of  Toulouse,  were  in  their  origin 
a  concentration  of  several  little  communities,  alike  opposed  to 
the  doctrines  of  Rome,  members  of  which  had  made  their  way 
Affinities    ^rom  ^ne  East.     They  show  affinities  in  many  respects 
of  ^  the       with  the  Paulicians  already  described,  also  with  the 
Albigenses.   cathari— that  wide-spread   but   ill-defined   society  of 
Puritans, — also  with  the  older  Euchites  or  Messalians,  and  with 
the   Patarenes,    "Rag-collectors,"   so   named   from   a  suburb  of 
Milan,  where  an  anti-Romish  congregation  had  been  gathered 
among  the  followers  of  that  unsavoury  calling.    A  bold  and  fervid 
Peter  de     preacher,   Peter  de  Bruys,   a  pupil  of  Abelard,  had 
Bruys.      appeared  in  Languedoc  about  1 1 1  o,  preaching  against 
infant  baptism,  the  corporeal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist, 
the  use  of  the  crucifix,  and  prayers  and  oblations  for  the  dead. 
He  found  many  prepared  to  receive  his  doctrine,  and  his  ad 
herents  were  termed  Petrobrussians.     His  labours  continued  for 
twenty  years,  at  the  end  of  which  he  was  arrested  and  burned  at 
St.  Gilles.     His  colleague,  Henry  the  Deacon,  a  monk  of  Clugny, 
continued  de  Bruys'  labours  for  some  years,  his  adherents  being 
known  as  Henricians,  but  he  was  seized  and  imprisoned  about 
1148.      Practically  the   several  appellations   of  the  various  dis 
sentient  bodies  were  merged  in  the  common  name  of  Albigenses. 
They  were,  by  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  numerous  and 
formidable  sect  throughout  the  South  of  France.     Of  their  posi 
tive  doctrines  no  trustworthy  account  survives.     Their  opposition 
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to  Roman  teachings  was  no  doubt  akin  to  that  of  Peter  de  Bruys ; 

Suspicious   but  the  charges  of  Manichaeism,  of  docetism,  of  oppo- 

charges.     sition  to  marriage,  of  rejection  of  the  Old  Testament 

and  the  like,  must  be  regarded  with  suspicion  as  the  allegations 

of  prejudiced  opponents. 

By  successive  councils  they  were  anathematized  as  heretics — 

in   1139  (2nd  Lateran),   1179  (3rd  Lateran),    besides  provincial 

synods   at  Toulouse   and  elsewhere.      But  at  first   the   Church 

authorities  were  content  with  sending  out  preaching  missions  for 

Bemirda  tne*r  reclamati°n-     No  less  a  personage  than  Bernard 

Mission     of  Clairvaux,   followed   by  Dominic,   undertook  the 

preacher.      ^^  for  thg   most  part   fru;tiessiyt      At  length  Pope 

Innocent  III.,  on  his  accession  in  1198,  determined  to  resort  to 
force.  A  papal  legate,  Peter  of  Castelnau,  was  commissioned 
with  a  military  force,  and  ordered  to  suppress  the  "  heresy "  by 
any  means.  The  work  was  carried  on  with  cruel  rigour,  intensified 
when  Peter  was  assassinated  by  an  unknown  hand.  Arnold, 
abbot  of  Citeaux,  was  sent  out  as  the  new  legate ;  and  Simon  de 
Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  was  charged  with  the  military  opera 
tions  with  orders  not  to  spare.  Count  Raymond  VI.  of  Toulouse, 
7^  though  not  himself  an  adherent  of  the  Albigenses, 
Albigensian  had  hitherto  protected  them ;  he  was  now  subjected 
Crusade.  tQ  numm'ating  penance,  and  compelled  to  take, up 
arms  against  them.  The  first  stronghold  captured  was  that  of 
Beziers,  a  city  of  about  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  when 
the  General  asked  of  the  legate  what  was  to  be  done  with  the 
conquered  population,  Arnold  made  the  infamous  reply,  by^which 
his  name  will  live  in  history,  "  Kill  them  all !  God  will  know  His 
own  ! "  Cities,  towns,  and  villages  fell  before  the  army — largely 
composed,  as  a  Romanist  authority  records,  "of  desperadoes, 
mercenary  soldiers,  and  adventurers  of  every  description,  whose 
sole  object  was  plunder."  Such  was  the  Albigensian  Crusade. 
"  Dominic  and  his  brotherhood  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  terrible 
army  as  a  kind  of  court  of  inquiry.  All  suspicious  or  suspected 
persons  were  brought  before  this  court ;  and,  having  been  convicted 
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of  heresy,  they  were  passed  on  to  the  stake."  From  such  beginnings 
sprang  the  Inquisition,  authorized  and  fully  established  in  1  229  by  a 
council  at  Toulouse,  confirmed  in  1232  by  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  after 
which  time  the  Albigenses,  as  a  sect,  finally  disappear  from  history. 
But  the  Inquisition  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Dominicans. 
Pope  Gregory  IX.  and  these  monks  soon  developed  a  most  cruel 
fanaticism.  More  will  have  to  be  said  in  the  next  chapter  about 


Workin*  diabolical    institution.       For    a    time   its 

of  the  operations  were  limited,  but  it  was  already  spreading 
Inquisition.  beyond  the  province  where  it  had  its  cradle.  The 
attempt  was  almost  immediately  made  to  introduce  it  into 
Germany;  Conrad  of  Marburg,  the  stern  fanatical  confessor  of 
Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  being  the  first  Inquisitor.  His  methods 
were  peculiar.  A  person  charged  with  heresy  must  either  confess 
or  deny  the  imputation.  If  he  confessed,  he  was  punished,  being 
condemned  out  of  his  own  mouth  ;  if  he  denied,  he  was  punished 
for  presumed  falsehood  :  so  that,  either  way,  escape  was  impos 
sible.  Rules  of  evidence  were  ignored;  hearsay,  private  infor 
mation,  mere  suspicion,  were  made  grounds  of  procedure,  and  the 
accused  were  left  in  ignorance  of  the  precise  charges  brought 
against  them.  All  this  became  intolerable  ;  and  a  nobleman 
Conrad  in  whom  Conrad  had  accused  of  heresy  rose  against  the 
Germany,  fanatical  Dominican  and  put  him  to  death  (1233). 
For  more  than  a  hundred  years  afterwards  we  hear  no  more  of 
the  Inquisition  in  Germany. 

§  2.     THE   WALDENSES. 

The  Waldenses,  or  Vaudois,  although  often  classed  with  the 

Albigenses,  and  in  many  points  resembling  them,  were  in  their 

Peter  Waldo  origin  entirely  distinct.     Peter  Waldo,  a  wealthy  and 

of  Lyons,    devout   merchant   in   Lyons,    about   the   year   1170, 

wishful  to  become  acquainted  with  the  truth  at  its  very  source, 

Translation  comrm'ssi°ned  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament 

of  the  N.    from  the  Vulgate  into  the  Provencal  language.     In 

'testament.  rea(jing  it;  he  was  struck  with  the  incongruity  in  many 
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respects  between  the  teachings  of  the  Master  and  the  religion  of 

Literal     the  day.     To  his  simple  mind  the  path  of  obedience 

obedience,    seemed  plain.     He  must  sell  all  his  goods  and  give 

the  proceeds  to  the  poor.     Upon  this  conviction  he  acted,  and 

gathered   around   him   a   company   of   earnest   men,    whom   he 

The  Poor  jj/^  Persua<^ec*  to  ^°  likewise,  and  to  accompany  him  on 

of  Lyons,    an  evangelistic  mission.     From  the  first,  the  "  Poor 

preachers.     Men    of    Lyons>»    as    they   were   called)    asserted    and 

exercised  the  right  to  preach  the  Gospel.  After  a  while  they 
advanced  yet  further.  "Every  good  man,"  they  held,  "is 
empowered,  without  any  imposition  of  human  hands,  to  perform 
all  priestly  offices,  even  to  administer  the  Lord's  Supper."  They 
went  forth  two  and  two — many  in  the  guise  of  pedlars — and  while 
exercising  humble  vocations,  sought  to  introduce  the  word  of  life. 
Waldensian  They  rejected  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  with  its 

tenets.  accompaniments  of  prayers  and  masses  for  the  dead ; 
they  forbade  oaths,  and  even  denied  the  right  of  governments  to 
inflict  capital  punishment.  As  a  preaching  order,  itinerant,  and 
largely  dependent  upon  alms,  they  somewhat  resembled  the 
Franciscans.  The  difference,  says  Bishop  Creighton,  was  mainly 
w  id  /f  *kat  "  ^e  Waldenses  preached  the  doctrine  of  Christ, 

Franciscans  while  the  Franciscans  preached  the  person  of  Christ. 
compared.  Waldo  reformed  the  Church's  teaching,  Francis 
kindled  love."  It  might  be  quite  as  truly  said  that  while 
the  Franciscans  rested  on  sentiment  and  Church  authority,  the 
Waldenses  were  strong  in  the  maintenance  of  evangelical  truth, 
learned  directly  from  the  New  Testament.  Here  was  the  secret, 
both  of  their  immediate  usefulness  and  of  their  perpetuity. 

Such  teachings  could  not  but  arouse  opposition,  especially  in 

Measures  of  connection  with  the  Waldensian  tenet  that  obedience 

opposition.    Was  not  due  to  unworthy  priests.    Pope  Alexander  III. 

took  the  first  step,  in  the  prohibition  of  Waldo  and  his  associates 

from  preaching  (1179).     Waldo  replied,  "We  ought  to  obey  God 

rather   than  men."     By  the  next  Pope,  Lucius  III.,  they  were 

formally  excommunicated,  the  condemnation  being  emphatically 
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repeated   under  Innocent   III.   at   the   Fourth  Lateran  Council 

(1215).     But   more   significantly   still,  the  Council  of  Toulouse 

(1229)— the  same  that  established  the  Inquisition — struck  at  the 

root  of  the  whole  matter  by  an  edict  forbidding  laymen  to  read 

Decree      ^Q  Scriptures,  whether  in  the  Latin  or  the  vernacular.1 

against  Bible-  In  1234  a  synod  at  Tarragona  extended  the  prohibition 

reading.      of  the   Scriptures   in   the   vernacular  to   the  clergy. 

Meanwhile  the  founder  of  the  movement  had  long  passed  away  : 

Peter  Waldo  died  in  Bohemia  about  1197.     A  persecution  was 

instituted  aorainst  the  Waldenses  by  the  Dominican 
Persecution    ... 

of  the      inquisitors  of  Languedoc,  and  in  1312  one  was  burned 

Waldenses.  at  the   staj<e>     j>y  degrees   they   were  driven  to  the 

.  .    •  -      Piedmontese  valleys    of  the   Alps,    where  they  long 

in  Alpine    maintained  their  testimony  to  the  simplicity  of  the 

valleys.     Gospel,  and  whence  in  happier  times  they  descended 

to  become  among  the  chief  evangelists  of  Italy. 

§    3.    OTHER    PROTESTERS. 

Besides   these   principal    sects,    there   were   other    forms    of 

divergence  from  the  Roman  doctrine  which  brought  upon  their 

authors  the  condemnation  of  popes  and  synods  with  severer  modes 

of  punishment.    Reference  has  been  made  in  a  previous  chapter  to 

Arnold  of  Brescia,  whose  protests  against  the  established  order  of 

Amalric  of  ^"S5  were  ratrier  political  than  theological.     Early  in 

Narbonne,    the  thirteenth  century  a  bold  innovator,  Amalric,  had 

d.  1225.      taught  in  Paris  a  species  of  pantheism  :  "  Christ  is  in 

Ovid  as  well  as  in  Augustine,  and  the  body  of  Christ  is  in  common 

bread  as  well  as  in  the  consecrated  wafer  on  the  altar."     By  an 

early  death  he  escaped  the  doom  of  heresy,  but  his  bones  were 

1  The    great    significance  of    this  Psalterium,  vel  Breviarium  pro  divinis 

prohibition,  as  well  as  its  evasion  by  officiis,    aut   horas    B.    Marise   aliquis 

many     Roman    Catholic     apologists,  ex    devotione   habere   velit,   Sed    ne 

makes  it  worth  while  to  give  the  edict  prjemissos   libros  habeant   in   vulgar! 

in  the  original:   "  Prohibemus  etiam,  translates,     arctissime     inhibeamus." 

ne  libros  Veteris  Testament!  aut  Novi  Quoted  by  Gieseler,  Eccl.  Hist.,  III. 

laici   permittantur  habere  ;    nisi  forte  vii.  §  90. 
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dug  from  the  grave  and  scattered  over  an  open  field.  Several  of 
his  followers  ("  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit ")  were 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  or  death.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
authorities  in  Paris,  regarding  the  Physics  of  Aristotle  to  be  the 
source  of  the  heresy,  condemned  him  also,  forbidding  professors 
to  lecture  upon  his  works.  But  of  course  the  prohibition  was 
soon  relaxed. 

A  very  different  form  of  heresy  was  that  of  the  Joachites,  an 

The  Allot  imPer'al  Part7  (Ghibelline)  formed  among  the  Fran- 

Joachim,     ciscans,  who  followed  the  traditional  teachings  of  the 

1130—1202.  a^bot  Joachim,  a  Cistercian  monk.     These  teachings, 

so  far  as  can  be  known,  were  partly  based  upon  tritheistic  theories 

of    the    Godhead,   partly   upon   fanciful    interpretations    of   the 

Apocalypse.     There  were  to  be  three  ages  in  all  in  the  world's 

history,  that  of  the  Father  (the  Old  Testament  Church),  of  the  Son 

(the  Church  of  the  New  Testament),  and  lastly  of  the  Spirit,  to 

Prophetic    begin  A.D.   1260  (Rev.  xi.  2,  3)  after  a   short   reign 

speculations.  of  Antichrist.     It  is  evident  that  speculations  need 

not  now  be  regarded.     Only  when  the  year  1260  was  past,  the 

remaining  Joachites,  still  interpreting  the  Apocalypse,  found  in  the 

beast  rising  out  of  the  sea  (Rev.  xiii.)  a  prophetic  picture  of  the 

Papacy.     Innocent  IV.  was  represented   as  Antichrist,  and  the 

Emperor    Frederick     II.     as    the    executioner    of   the    Divine 

vengeance.     But  with  the  Emperor's  death  the  whole  fabric  of 

interpretation  came  to  naught  (as  others  have  done  before  and 

since)  and  the  Joachites  disappeared. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

GENERAL  COUNCILS. 

T^HE  Six  General  Councils  of  the  Western  Church  held  during 

this  period  usefully  mark  the   successive  questions  which 

Councils  as  a  occupied  ecclesiastical  minds.     These  were  the  first 

compendium  counciis  of  the  kind  held  since  the  rival  assemblies  of 
of in  forma-  ..      ,     . 

tion.        869-79,    already   described   in   the   account    of    the 

patriarch  Photius,1  an  interval  of  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half. 
They  are  held  as  "  oecumenical "  only  in  the  West. 

Four  out  of  the  six  councils  were  held  in  the  church  of  St. 
John  Lateran,  Rome,  and  the  remaining  two  at  Lyons. 

§    I.    THE    FOUR    LATERAN    COUNCILS. 

1.  The  First  Lateran  or  Ninth  General  Council  was  convened 
Concordat    ^v  P°Pe  Calixtus  II.,   1123.     The  chief  business  of 
respecting   this  council  was  to  affirm  the  Concordat  of  Worms, 

investiture.  described   in   the   chapter   on   the   Hierarchy,2   thus 
closing  the  series  of  disputes  respecting  investiture. 

2.  The  Second  Lateran  (Tenth  General)  was  held  under  Pope 
Innocent   II.,    1139.      The   importance   attached   to   the  issues 

Rejection  of  involved  was  shown  by  the  large  attendance,  more 

an  antipope.  than   a   thousand   ecclesiastics   being   present.     The 

election  of  Innocent  II.  was  recognized,  as  against  the  claim  of 

the  "antipope,"  Anacletus  II.     All  the  decrees  and  other  public 

acts  of  Anacletus  were  annulled,  the  bishops  ordained  by  him 

contumeliously  deposed,  and  Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  excommuni- 

Arnoldof  cated  for  taking  his  part.      Arnold   of  Brescia  was 

Brescia,     banished   from   his   native   city,    and    forbidden    to 

preach.     The  Truce  of  God,  a  remarkable  usage  which  had  been 

1  See  Tart  V.  p.  420.  a  See  p.  462. 
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gradually  adopted  by    agreement   to   mitigate   the   severities   of 

Truce  of    private    warfare,    was    solemnly    confirmed.     "War, 

God.        violence,   and  all  demands  of  reparation  were  to  be 

suspended    during  Advent,  Lent,  and   certain   festival   seasons, 

and  also  from  the  Wednesday  in  each  week  to  the  dawn  of  the 

following    Monday,  a   time  which   included  the  whole   interval 

from  the  Saviour's  betrayal  to  His  resurrection."  1 

3.  The   Third    Lateran    (Eleventh    General)    under    Pope 
Alexander  III.,   1179,  was  mainly  occupied  with  the  subject  of 
papal  elections.     A  majority  of  two-thirds  (cardinals  and  official 

Crusade     clergy)  was  declared  essential  to  the  validity  of  such 

against  here-  elections.      For    the    first    time,    a    crusade  against 
tics  sanc 
tioned,       heretics  was  sanctioned,  a  principle  being  laid  down 

which,  as  we  shall  see,  was  explicitly  affirmed  by  the  next  general 
council. 

4.  The  Fourth  Lateran    (Twelfth  General)   under   Innocent 
III.,  1215,  was  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  series.     "  There 
were  present  at  it  the  two  claimants  of  the  Latin  patriarchate  of 

A  great     Constantinople,  the  titular  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  77 

ecclesiastical  primates  and  metropolitans,  412   bishops,  and  more 

ga   enng.    ^nan   goo   abbots,    with   ambassadors  from  Christian 

powers,  and  a  vast  number  of  deputies  from  bishops,  chapters, 

and  monasteries  :  the  whole  number  of  persons  entitled  to  attend 

the  sittings   is    reckoned   at    2283."     Its   main   purposes    were 

declared  to  be,   first,  the  promotion  of  a  new  crusade  (which, 

however,  came  to  nothing),  and  secondly,  the  reform  of  abuses  in 

Auricular  the  Church.      Auricular  confession   was   made  com- 

confession.  pulsory  once  at  least  in  every  year  ;  yearly  communion 

was  also  enjoined,  on  pain  of  excommunication.     The  formation 

of  new  monastic  orders,   now  springing  up  on  every  side,  was 

Limitation  forbidden ;  this  last  prohibition,   however,   being    so 

of  monastic  far   disregarded   by   the   Pope   himself  that   in    the 

orders.      course  of  tne  same  vear  ^g  Dominican  order  was 

instituted  with  his  consent.     To  excuse  the  inconsistency,  it  was 
1  Robertson,  Hist.,  3rd  ed.,  ii.  p.  565. 
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said  that  Innocent  had  a  special  vision  to  authorize  the  procedure. 

Trinitarian  The  Council  also  meddled  with  theology,  denouncing 

definition,    the   tritheistic   theory   of  the   Abbot   Joachim,    and 

declaring  anew  that  each  of  the  Three  Persons  was  identical  with 

the  One  Divine  Substance. 

But,  practically,  by  far  the  most  important  act  of  this  Fourth 

The  Real    Lateran  Council,    and    that    by  which   it   is   chiefly 

Presence     known  in  the  history  of  Religion,    was   its    explicit 

reaffirmed.    affirmation  of  the  Real  presence  of  our  Lord's  Body 

and  Blood  in  the  Eucharist.     The  opinion  x  thus  became  in  the 

Roman  Catholic  Church  an  article  of  faith.     There  was  no  more 

room  within  its  pale  for  debates  such  as  that  with  Berengar,  or  for 

The  word   teaching  such  as  those  of  the  Albigenses.     As  if  to 

Transubstan-  clench  the  matter  irrevocably,  the  word  Transubstan- 

tiation.      tiation  was    rendered  current  by  this  council  in  the 

vocabulary  of  the  Church.2 

From  this  council  also  an  injunction  was  issued  to  all  rulers, 

"as  they  would  be  faithful,  to  swear  a  public  oath  that  they  would 

A  persecut-  labour  earnestly,  and  to  the  full  extent  of  their  power, 

ing  decree.    to  exterminate  from  their  dominions  all  those    who 

were  branded  as  heretics  by  the  Church." 3 

§    2.    THE   TWO   LYONS    COUNCILS. 

i.  The  Thirteenth  General  Council  (1245)  was  held  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Lyons  under  the  presidency  of  Pope  Innocent  IV., 
who  had  been  driven  from  Rome  by  the  excommunicated  and 
intractable  grandson  of  Barbarossa,  the  Emperor  Frederick  II. 
Invited  to  attend  in  person,  the  Emperor  refused,  but  sent  envoys 

1  Cujus     Corpus     et    Sanguis    in  vol.     ii.    p.    33.     Mr.     Lecky,    after 
sacramento   altaris  sub   speciebus  pa-  quoting  this  edict  of  the  Lateran,  takes 
nis     et     vini     veraciter    continentur,  occasion     to     remark:      "That    the 
transsubstantiatis   pane   in    corpus   et  Church  of  Rome  has  shed  more  inno- 
vino  in  sanguinem  potestate  Domini."  cent  blood  than  any  other  institution 
Canon  1.  that  has  ever  existed  among  mankind 

2  It   first  occurs  in  writings  attri-  will  be  questioned  by  no  Protestant 
buted   to   Peter  Damiani,  a  hundred  who  has  a  competent  knowledge  of 
years  before  this  council.  history." 

8  History  of  Rationalism  in  Europe, 
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to  represent  him.     His  conduct  and  character  were  hotly  debated, 

and  notwithstanding  the  intercession  of  the  English  and  French 

Frederick  II.  envovs>     tne     sentences     of   excommunication    and 

excommuni-  deposition  were  solemnly  pronounced ;    his  subjects 

cate  '       released   from    their    allegiance,    and    the    German 

princes  requested  to  elect   another  king.      Frederick,   however, 

retained  his  throne,  the  contest  with  the  Papacy  continuing  until 

A  Plenary  his  death.    At  this  Lyons  Council  the  Pope  announced 

Indulgence.   a  plenary  indulgence  to  all  who  at   their  own  cost" 

accompanied  Louis  IX.  to  the  newly-projected  crusade,  provided 

they  were  penitent  for  their  sins. 

2.  The  Second  Council  of  Lyons  (Fourteenth  General)  was 

convened  by  Pope  Gregory  X.,   1274,  in  his  desire  to  reconcile 

Attempted  re-  ^e  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  and  was  very  largely 

union  of  the  attended.     Michael  Palaeologus,  the  Eastern  Emperor, 

had  been  persuaded  to  acknowledge  the  primacy  of 

the  Pope,  but  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Joseph  I.,  had 

indignantly  resigned.     A  more  compliant  prelate,  John  Beccus, 

was    chosen   in   his    room,    and   the   negotiations   for   reunion 

proceeded  hopefully.     With  regard  to  the  main  theological  point 

in  dispute,  the  council  thought  to  settle  the  question  by  declaring 

that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  yet  "  as 

from  one  Principle  and  by  a  single  Spiration." J     It  was  not  the 

A  doctrinal  fifst  time,  nor  the  last,  in  which  a  theological  difficulty 

compromise.  has   been   evaded   by    a   compromise    expressed    in 

unintelligible    language.      But    for    the   time   it   sufficed.     The 

Greek  and  Roman  prelates  together  chanted  the  Nicene  Creed 

in   their  respective   languages,   with  the  article   of  the  Double 

Procession    (the    Filioque) ;    and    the   council   broke   up    amid 

The  com-    mutual  congratulations.      But  the  reconciliation   on 

promise     such  grounds  endured,  as  might  have  been  expected, 

rejected.      on^  ^OI  &  short  tjme  .  anci  tke  Churches  speedily  fell 

asunder  again  (1277). 

1  "  Non  tanquam  ex  duobus  prin-     non   duabus    spirationibus,    sed    una 
cipiis,  sed  tanquam  ex  uno  principle ;    spiratione."     Act.  Cone.  art.  I. 
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At  this  council,  also,  a  subsidy  for  renewed  operations  in  the 

Holy  Land  was  resolved  upon,  amid  much  indifference  and  even 

Rencival  of  °PP°sition.     Crusading  enthusiasm  no  longer  existed, 

Crusades     and  the  marvellous  phase   of  human  history  which 

impossible.    had  begun  at    Clermont  in    IQ95    under  the  spell  of 

Pope  Ur ban's  eloquence  had  really  closed  in  1270,  before  the 
walls  of  Tunis,  on  the  death  of  Louis  IX. 

New  and    more    definite    regulations    in    regard    to    papal 

The  Con-    elections — rules  for  the  Conclave,  its  seclusion,   and 

clave.       the    avoidance    of    delay    in   its   work,    being    very 

stringently   laid   down,    substantially   as    have   been   ever    since 

observed. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  this  Lyons  Council  witnessed  the  death 
of  the  two  most  illustrious  churchmen    of  the   age.      Thomas 
Deaths  of  Aquinas,  the  great  Dominican,  died  on  his  way  to 
™ attend  itj  and  Bonaventura,  the  great  Franciscan,  in 
the   course   of  its    sittings.      They   had    both   been 
summoned  as  champions  of  Western  theology,  in  the  event  of 
discussion  arising  with  the  Greeks. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

THE  EASTERN  CHURCH 
§    I.    A    PERIOD    OF    STAGNATION. 

THE  energy  and  vitality  of  the  Western  Churches  during  this 

whole  period  were  in  strange  constrast  with  the  immobility 

and  torpor  of  the  East.    The  theology  of  the  Greek  Church  had  been 

systematized  once  for  all  by  John  of  Damascus ;  and  the  priest- 

Contrast  be-  noo(^  was  f°r  the  most  part  content  with  the  boast  of 

tween  West  orthodoxy,  and  with  a  routine  of  formal  observances, 

ai       as '    from  which  it  was  dangerous  to  deviate.     Monasticism 

was  of  the  old  fixed  type  ;  or,  so  far  as  developed,  tended  to  new 

forms  of  ostentatious  self-mortification.     "  Some   monks  passed 

their  lives  on  high  trees  ;  others  on  pillars,  either  in  the  open  air 

or  in  cells  erected  on  lofty  scaffolding;  others  in  subterranean 

caves  or  catacombs  j   while  others   encased  themselves  in  iron 

Eastern     coats   of    mail.     Forms    of    mock-holiness,    affected 

monks.       severity  of  living,  merely  as  a  mask  and  outside  show 

for  the  purpose  of  winning  high  veneration  and  bountiful  gifts 

from  the  multitude,  pretended  miracles,  and  tales  of  marvellous 

visions,  attracted  the  multitude  and  opened  a  profitable  source 

of  gain.     Vast  numbers  of  the  lowest  classes   withdrew  to  the 

monasteries  for  the  sole  purpose  of  gaining  subsistence  without 

toil,  and  culprits  fled  to  them  to  escape  the  punishment  of  their 

crimes."1 

The   general  intelligence   of  the   Christian   community   was 

cy  ,    /•     correspondingly  depressed.     There  was   little  or  no 

Christian    religious    inquiry.      Even    the    comparatively    well- 

zntelligence.  e(jucate(j  took  the  doctrines  and  usages  of  the  Church 

for  granted ;  there  were  no  schoolmen,  as  in  the  West,  to  lay  a 

1  Stanley  :   Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Eastern  Church,  Lect.  III.  6, 
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rational  basis  for  dogma  and  ritual.  Hence  there  was  a  general 
indefiniteness  of  teaching.  Dean  Stanley,  in  speaking  of  the 
Eastern  Church  as  it  still  exists,  has  well  characterized  the  forms 
into  which  its  doctrines  became  crystallized  in  mediaeval  times. 
"  Prayers  for  the  dead  exist,  but  no  elaborate  hierarchical  system 
Eastern  has  been  built  upon  their  performance.  A  general 
theology,  expectation  prevails  that  by  some  unknown  process  the 
souls  of  the  sinful  will  be  purified  before  they  pass  into  the  Divine 
presence ;  but  this  has  never  been  consolidated  into  the  doctrine 
of  Purgatory.  The  mother  of  our  Lord  is  regarded  with  a 
veneration  which,  in  elevation  of  sentiment,  equals  any  of  the 
doctrines  addressed  to  her  in  the  West,  but  the  reverence  for  her 
sanctity  has  never  crystallized  with  the  modern  dogma  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  The  boundary  between  the  rhetorical 
poetical  addresses  to  the  saints  in  the  Eastern  worship,  and  the 
actual  invocation  of  their  aid,  has  never  been  laid  down  with 
precision.  '  Transubstantiation,'  if  used  at  all  as  a  theological 
term,  is  merely  one  amongst  many  to  express  the  reverential  awe 
with  which  the  Eucharist  is  approached." 

§    2.    THE   CHURCH   AND    THE    BYZANTINE   EMPERORS. 

The  contests  for  supremacy  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  the 
secular  authorities,  which  fill  so  large  a  place  in  the  history  of 
Roman  Christianity,  had  scarcely  any  place  in  the  East.  Here, 
without  question,  the  imperial  power  was  supreme.  The  patri 
archs  were  mostly  the  creatures  of  the  court,  and  prelates  and 
clergy  followed  suit.  Controversies  are  soon  settled,  when  one 
of  the  disputants  is  able  to  depose,  imprison,  or  banish  the  other, 
for  venturing  to  differ  in  opinion. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  of  this  period, 
rugged  and  uncultured  warriors,  forbore  to  meddle  with  theologi 
cal  questions.  But  there  were  notable  exceptions.  The  Emperor 
Atheolo«i-  ^anue^  Comnenus  (1143 — 1180)  stirred  up  contro- 
cally-mindcd  versies  which  recall  the  old  Nicene  debates.  Thus 
Emperor.  ^Q  required  that  our  Lord's  assertion,  "My  Father  i$ 
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greater  than  7,"  should  be  interpreted,  not  of  His  divine  nature 
nor  of  His  human,  but  of  both  at  the  same  time  ;  and  the  bishops 
who  would  not  accept  this  form  of  declaration  were  threatened 
with  deposition,  the  confiscation  of  their  goods,  or  banishment. 
Again,  he  required  the  adoption  of  the  formula  that  in  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  "  the  Incarnate  God  was  at  once  the  Offerer 
and  the  Victim,"  and  those  ecclesiastics  who  for  any  reason 
declined  to  express  their  belief  in  that  were  instantly  deposed. 
Another  question  arose  respecting  an  old  Greek  Church  formula, 
pronouncing  an  anathema  upon  "  Mohammed's  God,  who  neither 
begat  nor  was  begotten."  This,  the  Emperor  maintained,  was 
blasphemy  against  God  Himself.  It  was  replied  that  Moham 
med's  God  was  not  the  true  God;  and  after  keen  and  angry 
debate,  a  compromise  was  agreed  upon,  the  anathema  being 
understood  as  applying  to  Mohammed,  to  his  doctrine,  and  to 
everything  connected  therewith.  At  the  same  time  a  ridiculous 
allegation  against  the  Mohammedan  view  of  the  Divine  Being  as 
spherical  was  removed  from  the  catechism  of  the  Greek  Church, 
although  not  without  bitter  opposition.  The  fact  was  that  the 
compilers  of  the  catechism  were  not  strong  in  their  Arabic,  where 
the  word  that  etymologically  means  "spherical"  also  signifies 
eternal ! 

§   3.    THE   GREEK   AND    LATIN   CHURCHES  :   ARSENIAN   SCHISM. 

The  abortive  efforts  for  reunion  with  Rome  have  been  noticed 
in  a  previous  chapter.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  the 
Crusades  would  have  tended  to  bring  about  a  certain  degree  of 
Effect  of  the  fellowship  between  the  two  Churches.  And,  at  first, 
Crusades.  \>Q\h  seemed  united  against  a  common  foe.  It  was 
partly,  as  we  have  seen,  through  an  appeal  from  the  Emperor 
Alexius  Comnenus  that  the  First  Crusade  was  undertaken  by 
the  Frankish  and  German  hosts.  But  the  progress  of  events  soon 
disabused  the  Greeks,  and  the  wild  licence  of  the  crusaders 
entailed  greater  disasters  upon  the  East  even  than  the  aggressions 
of  Islam.  Nor  was  it  only  the  violence  of  the  crusading  soldiers 
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that  was  feared.  The  ecclesiastical  rulers  of  Rome,  at  an  early 
period  of  the  enterprise,  perceived  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
from  it,  and,  as  it  has  been  said,  "  the  banner  of  the  Cross  was 
converted  into  a  badge  of  papal  subservience."  This  was  finally 
and  conclusively  shown  by  the  results  of  what  has  been  termed 
the  Fourth  Crusade,  but  which  was  in  reality  aimed  at  Constan- 
Constan-  tinople.  The  city  was  besieged  and  captured ;  and 

tinople  taken  the  Eastern  Church  became  subject  to  the  Roman 
by  the  Latins,  ,J,  .          . 

1204.  See,  Pope  Innocent  111.  observing,  in  a  rescript  cir 
culated  on  the  occasion,  that  "  Divine  Providence  had  transferred 
the  sceptre  from  the  proud,  superstitious,  and  rebellious  Greeks 
to  the  honourable,  Catholic,  and  obedient  Latins,  to  the  end 
that  Holy  Church  might  be  consoled  by  the  restoration  of  the 
schismatics." 

The  Greek  emperors,  patriarchs,  and  prelates  found  refuge  in 
Nicaea;  and  until  the  year  1261,  when  Constantinople 
Emperor  and 'was   retaken   by  Michael    Palaeologus,    a    succession 
Patriarchs.  of   LatmS   held   authority   in    Church   and    State   at 
Constantinople,  to   the  advantage   of  neither.      The  animosity 
Antipathies  between  the  Churches  was  naturally  deepened  by  the 
deepened,     whole  series  of  transactions,  and  when  the  Emperor, 
for  politic  reasons,    endeavoured    to    bring    about    reunion   by 
professing  to  recognize  the  primacy  of  the  Pope,  he  only  prepared 
the  way  for  a  more  bitter  and  inveterate  alienation.     The  first- 
fruits  of  this  appeared  when  Andronicus  II.  succeeded  his  father 
Michael  in  1282.    The  old  patriarch  Joseph,  who  had 
Arsenian    opposed  the  union  of  the  Churches,  was  reinstated, 
Schism.      Beccus    being   sent   into   exile.      The   walls   of   the 
churches  and  the  sacred  recesses  were  cleansed  as  from  desecra 
tion,   and   all  who  had   in  any  way  promoted  the  union  were 
subjected  to  fines  and  other  penalties.     Another  party,  that  of 
the  Arsenians,  adherents  of  a  former  patriarch  who  had  been 
deposed  for  his  faithful  dealing  with  the  Emperor  Michael,  now 
came   to   the   front  as    opponents    of    the    much-troubled    and 
venerable  Joseph,  who  died   in   1283.     Between  his  successor, 
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Gregory  II.,  and  the  Arsenians,  the  Emperor  directed  a  trial  by 
Ordeal  by  ^re  to  ^e  instituted.  Each  party  was  to  write  a 
fi™»  summary  of  its  doctrines,  and  the  two  papers  were  on 
Palm  Sunday  to  be  solemnly  cast  into  a  fire  lighted  in  a  silver 
vase.  The  party  whose  document  should  remain  uninjured  was 
to  be  regarded  as  in  the  right.  Should  both  documents  be 
consumed,  this  was  to  be  a  sign  that  the  opponents  must  conclude 
a  peace  with  each  other.  The  Emperor,  at  the  head  of  a  great 
assembly,  stood  to  watch  the  ordeal.  Both  papers  were  cast  into 
the  vase,  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  both  were  instantly  . 
burnt  to  ashes.  The  two  parties  accepted  the  omen;  and  the 
Emperor  led  them,  now  ostensibly  reconciled,  through  the  ice 
and  snow  of  an  inclement  evening  (as  is  graphically  related)  to 
the  patriarch  to  receive  his  blessing.  It  were  well,  remarks  the 
historian,  if  all  Church  schisms  could  be  settled  in  so  facile 
a  way ! 

§  4.    WRITERS    AND    THEOLOGIANS  j    EUSTATHIUS. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  in  such  a  community  the   list  of 

Theopkylact,  distinguished  teachers   and   writers   should    be    but 

d.  1 1 12.     scanty.      Theophylact    of    Bulgaria,    the    renowned 

commentator  on  Scripture,  belongs  in  part  to  the  preceding  age. 

Psellus      So    does    Michael    Psellus,    mathematician,   natural 

d.  c.  1105.    philosopher,    grammarian,    and   jurist,    the    tutor   of 

princes. 

An  author  who  ranks  among  memorable  Bible  expositors  and 
Euthymitts,  Christian   apologists   was   Euthymius   Zigabenus   (or 
d.  c.  1118.    Zygadenus),  a  monk  of  Constantinople,  who   wrote 
on  the   Psalms   and   the   New  Testament;   also  a   book  some 
what  after  the  fashion  of  the  Panarion  of   Epiphanius,  called 
The  Dogmatic  Pa?ioply,  a  refutation  of  all  forms  of  unbelief  and 
....  heresy.      Nicetas  Acominatus,  of  .Chonse  (Colossae), 

Acominatus,  Byzantine  historian,  produced  at  Nicsea,  near  the  end 
d.  c.  1216.    of  his  lifej  a  Thesaurus  of  the    Orthodox   Faith    in 
twenty-seven  books  ;  and  Beccus,  the   patriarch,  whose  stormy 
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life  has  been  already  noticed,  wrote    eloquently   in  defence  of 

Beccus,      m's  conduct  in  the  Latin  controversy  of  the  thirteenth 

d.  1298.     century. 

But  by  far  the  ablest  and  most  famous  writer  of  the  period  was 
Eustathiiis   EusTATHius,  archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  the  most 

d.  1198.  learned  man  of  his  age.  His  Commentaries  on  Homer 
are  prized  by  students  to  this  day  as  a  vast  repertory  of  opinion 
and  information  concerning  the  poet.  But  as  a  theologian,  as 
well  as  a  practical  administrator,  he  was  great.  "  He  appears  to 
us,"  says  Neander,  "as  the  Chrysostom  of  his  times,  in  contending 
against  its  superstition,  mock-holiness,  and  indecorous  frivolity." 
Against  monastic  corruption  he  is  particularly  severe,  "complaining 
of  those  monks  who  boast  of  knowing  no  other  trinity  than 
devotion  in  the  church,  in  the  cell,  and  at  the  table."  "  Not  so 
much,"  he  says  in  one  of  his  sermons,  "depends  on  the  frequent 
bowing  of  the  knee,  but  a  great  deal  upon  what  is  signified  by 
that  outward  sign,  prostration  of  the  spirit,  humility  of  heart 
before  God.  To  stand  erect  is  not  less  acceptable  to  God  than 
to  bow  the  knee ;  nay,  it  is  more  in  harmony  with  nature,  more 
consonant  with  activity." *  We  may  detect  a  note  of  sarcasm  in 
his  description  of  this  ideal  monk  and  "stylite."  He  speaks 
with  emphasis  of  the  monastery  as  a  place  for  the  religious  and 
moral  education  of  the  community.  Of  the  stylites,  again,  to 
whom  the  people  flocked  for  knowledge  and  advice  on  matters 
pertaining  to  salvation,  he  says  significantly : — "  With  all  these, 
the  stylite  still  maintains  truly  apostolic  intercourse.  He  will  not 
improperly  flatter,  lest  he  falsify  the  truth ;  nor  will  he  be  unduly 
violent,  lest  he  be  accused  of  rudeness  and  arrogance.  And  if 
offerings  are  brought  to  him  by  his  votaries,  he  will  be  only  a 
channel  by  which  they  may  be  communicated  to  the  poor." 

Nor  did  this  good  bishop  confine  himself  to  brave  words. 
When  Thessalonica  was  captured  by  the  Normans  under 
William  II.  of  Sicily,  1185,  Eustathius  nobly  refused  to  desert  his 
flock,  interposing  at  peril  of  his  life  between  them  and  a  fanatical, 

Kai  evepyfffTfpov  Kai 
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passionate  soldiery.  He  was,  says  Neander,  "  a  protecting  angel 
in  the  midst  of  his  people."  Gibbon  records  the  fact — "for  the 
honour  of  learning,"  as  he  puts  it,  discerning  in  Eustathius  only 
the  commentator  on  Homer.  A  deeper  view  will  recognize  the 
heroism,  not  without  many  a  parallel  in  history,  of  the  faithful 
and  intrepid  Christian  pastor. 

It  is  humiliating  to  have  to  record  that  the  Thessalonians, 
irritated  by  his  plainness  of  speech,  and  forgetful  of  his  many 
services,  banished  him  for  awhile  from  their  city.  Soon,  however, 
they  realized  the  greatness  of  their  loss,  and  recalled  him,  to  end 
his  days  among  them  in  greater  honour  than  ever. 

The  name  of  an  accomplished  lady,  Anna  Comnena,  daughter 

Anna       °^  ^e  Emperor  Alexius,  holds  a  distinguished  place 

Comnena.    in  the  literary  records  of  the  age.     She  wrote  the  life 

of  her  father,  from  which  all  future  biographers  have  drawn  their 

materials. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

THE  HIERARCHY  AND  THE  STATE. 
§    I.    GENERAL   VIEW. 

THE  period  upon  which  the  history  now  enters,  including  the 
greater  part  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  was 
characterized  by  three  signal  and  connected  events,  or  series  of 
events : 

First,  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  the  Papacy  to  Avignon,  with 

Three  distinct  ^e  consecluen^  ascendency  of  France,  denominated 

eras  in  the  by  the  Italians  the  "Seventy  Years'  Captivity"  (A.D. 

*"*    1308-1378). 

Secondly,  the  "Western  Schism,"  arising  in  the  first  instance 
from  the  determination  of  the  Italian  section  to  return  to  Rome, 
and  issuing  in  a  double  line  of  popes  (1378 — 1418). 

Thirdly,  the  era  of  attempted  reforms  on  Roman  lines,  leading 
to  the  Councils  of  Constance,  Basle,  and  Florence ;  with  deposi 
tions  and  elections  of  popes,  and  attempts  to  secure  a  stricter 
discipline  in  the  Church  (1418 — 1500). 

During  the  second  and  third  of  these  eras,  there  arose  in 
dividual  reformers  who  attacked  the  system  itself,  and  were  thus 
precursors  of  a  true  and  lasting  Reformation ;  with  others,  chiefly 
Mystics,  who  formed  societies  and  associations,  often  stigmatized 
as  heretical,  although  not  explicitly  rejecting  the  Church's  doctrine. 

i.  It  was  in  this  period,  also,  that  pagan  idolatry  finally 
vanished  from  Europe.  Lithuania,  with  its  heathen  grand-duke, 
Jagello,  was  the  last  to  receive  Christianity.  The  instruments  of 
Conversion  of  this  conversion  do  not  appear  to  have  been  Christian 
Lithuania,  missionaries.  Jagello  aspired  to  the  hand  of  Hedwig, 
the  youthful  heiress  to  the  crown  of  Poland.  The  condition  made 
was  that  he  should  embrace  the  Christian  faith.  Accordingly,  he 
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was  baptized  at  Cracow  (1386)  by  the  name  of  Vladislaus,  and  his 
subjects  followed  his  example  in  such  numbers  that  whole  crowds 
were  aspersed  at  once  with  the  baptismal  waters,  every  one  in  a 
group  receiving  the  same  Christian  name,  Paul,  Peter  or  John,  as 
the  case  might  be.  The  prince  made  no  delay  in  constituting  a 
"  Christian  Kingdom  "  with  its  episcopal  sees,  the  chief  of  which 
was  Wilna  (founded  1387);  and  out  of  the  sudden  and  nominal 
conversion  there  seems  to  have  been  evolved,  in  no  long  time,  a 
genuine  Christian  faith. 

2.  Missions  to  Tartary  and   China  were  also  sent  from  the 
West  to  fields  where  the  Nestorians  had  formerly  laboured ;  and 

Missions  in  in  the  year  1303  Cambalu  (Pekin)  was  made  the  seat 
China.  of  an  archbishopric.  The  most  noted  names  among 
the  missionaries  were  those  of  John  de  Corvin,  a  Frenchman,  and 
Arnold,  a  German  Franciscan.1  John  seems  to  have  been  a  true 
evangelist.  He  translated  the  New  Testament  and  the  Book  of 
Psalms,  instituted  schools,  and  laboured  zealously  for  the  propaga 
tion  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Mongols;  but  he  died  in  1330. 
His  work  was  much  hindered  by  Nestorian  jealousies;  and  in 
1369,  when  the  Chinese  drove  out  the  Mongols,  and  adopted  a 
policy  of  excluding  foreigners,  Christianity  in  China  became  to  all 
appearance  extinct. 

3.  During  this  whole  period  the  Eastern  Church  remained  for 
The  Eastern  the  most  part    stagnant   and   inert,    clinging   to   old 

Church,     beliefs  and  formulas  from  which  the  life  had  departed. 
A  few  distinguished  names  appear  in  Byzantine  literature,  but 
their  chief  work  was  that  of  compilation.     Nicephorus  Gregoras 
wrote  a  History,  reaching  from  the  Latin  occupation  of  Constanti 
nople  (1204)  to  the    year    1341.     Theophanes,    archbishop    of 
Principal    Nicaea  (1347),  wrote  a  treatise  Against  the  Jews,  and  a 
writers.     Harmony  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.     In  the 
next  century,  Mark  of  Ephesus  appeared  as  the  chief  defender  of 
the  Greek  Church  against  the  Latin,  while  George  of  Trebizond 
(d.  1481)  endeavoured  to  convince  his   Greek  co-religionists  of 
1  Neander,  Church  History >,  vol.  vii.  p.  77. 
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the  truth  of  the  Filioque.     The  latter  also  translated  the  works  of 

the  principal  Greek  Fathers  into  Latin,  and  composed  a  treatise 

on  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  of  some  account  in  its 

time.     But  the  chief  questions  of  interest  debated  in  the  Greek 

Church   arose  from  the  appearance   of  a   Quietist   community, 

resembling  in  some  degree  the  Mystics  of  Germany,   but  with 

The  "Hesy-  special  characteristics,  as  will  be  noted  hereafter.     In 

chiasts."     the  controversies  thus  arising,  the  monk  Barlaam  and 

Gregory  Palamas  took  the  principal  part. 

The  question  of  the  reunion  of  the    Eastern  and  Western 
The  Reunion  Churches  was  still  occasionally  debated,  and,  as  will 
Question,     be  seen,  a  final  effort  to  this  end  was  frustrated  at  the 
very  time  of  its  apparent  fruition. 

A  few  years  afterwards  (1453)  Constantinople  was  captured 
by  the  Turkish  forces  under  Mohammed  II.,  and  with  the  fall 
of  the  Greek  Empire  the  historic  patriarchate  came  to  an  end. 

4.  The   history  of  doctrines   and   the   significant   course  of 

ecclesiastical  discussion  in  the  West  will  be  briefly  traced  in  the 

Theology  in  following  pages.      Generally  speaking,  theology  had 

the  West,    become  a  matter  of  arid  scholastic  disputation,  the 

questions     debated     being    often    most     trifling    and     absurd. 

Nominalism,  which  had    been  almost   dormant  since  the  great 

State  of     discussions  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  aroused  to 

religious    new  life  by  William  of  Occam,  and  became  general 

jee  tng.      «n  ^  g^QQJg  of  Germany ;  the  former  acrimony  of 

debate  with  the  Realists  being  more  than  renewed.1 

Old  enthusiasms  had  died  out ;  it  was  no  longer  possible  to 
raise  a  crusade,  not  because  the  Churches  were  wiser,  but  because 
they  were  colder.  It  is  pathetic  to  read  of  repeated  efforts  to 
arouse  the  faithful  against  the  aggressions  of  "the  infidel."  Pope 
after  pope  tried  the  experiment,  and  failed.  The  controversies 
of  the  hour  no  longer  embraced  great  religious  questions ;  on  the 
Eucharist  itself  the  main  point  in  dispute  had  come  to  be  that 

1  It  was  counted  by  many  an  unpardonable  offence  in  John  Huss  that  he 
was  a  Realist. 

M  M 
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of  the  participation  of  the  Cup  by  the  laity.  If  there  was  any 
Mariolatry  enthusiasm,  it  was  evoked  by  the  half-sensuous  adora- 
and Invoca-  tion  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  "Immaculate  Con- 

tion  of  Saints.  ception  »  was  held  by  all  but  the  Dominicans,  and 

the  festival  in  its  honour  was  celebrated  with  growing  pomp. 
Two  additional  festivals  were  instituted  to  complete  the  round 
of  observance,  that  of  Mary's  "  Visitation  "  to  Elisabeth,  and  that 
of  her  (presumed)  "  Dedication  "  by  her  parents  in  the  Temple. 
Invocation  of  the  saints  was  fervent  and  unceasing,  the  imputation 
of  their  merits  being  asserted  with  greater  zeal  than  ever,  and  the  , 
celebration  of  masses  at  their  shrines  being  an  important  source 
of  revenue.  Saints'  days  were  so  often  made  scenes  of  idleness 
and  revelry,  that  it  at  length  became  necessary  to  ordain  that  men 
must  work  on  these  holidays  after  the  customary  rites  of  worship 
had  been  observed. 

The  granting  of  indulgences,  either  as  a  sequel  to  penance,  or 
as  a  reward  for  meritorious  acts,  became  the  great  scandal  of  the 
Indulgences,  time.  There  was  scarcely  an  act  of  piety  which  had 
not  its  indulgence  attached.  Pilgrimages  to  the  Roman  jubilees 
were  especially  thus  honoured ;- and  the  crowds  of  penitents  who 
journeyed  to  the  city  and  paid  their  devotions  at  its  shrines, 
brought  vast  increase  to  the  pontifical  revenues.  Even  in 
ordinary  life  the  blessing  became  always  attainable  for  a  con 
sideration.  "  Qusestionaries  "  travelled  through  different  countries 
to  inquire  where  an  indulgence  was  needed,  and  to  offer  it  at 
every  man's  door.  "  Pardoners  "  were  constantly  to  be  found  to 
carry  on  the  traffic.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  moderate  and  sober- 
minded  protested  against  the  abuses  of  the  system  :  its  promises 
were  too  alluring  and  its  conditions  too  easy  to  be  surrendered. 
One  question,  indeed,  was  repeatedly  debated,  and  was  held  to 
be  of  great  importance — whether  the  temporal  remission  of  the 
penalties  of  sin  belonged  only  to  the  present  state  or  extended 
into  the  future  world.  The  point  was  decided  by  Pope  Sixtus 
IV.  (1477)  and  Innocent  VIII.  (1490),  after  whose  time  it  was 
universally  held  that  the  benefit  was  also  for  souls  departed. 
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5.  The  general  standard  of  Christian  morals  could  not  but  be 
vitiated  by  such  beliefs  and  influences.      If  we  may  trust   the 

State  of  records  of  the  jirne,  or  judge  from  the  enactments 
morals.  of  synods  and  councils,  the  secular  clergy  and  the 
monks  very  widely  set  an  example  of  loose  living.  Especially 
was  sexual  immorality  prevalent  amongst  them.  The  reso 
lute  attempt,  unhappily  a  failure,  made  at  the  Council  of 
Basle  to  repeal  the  law  of  clerical  celibacy  sheds  a  lurid  light 
upon  the  condition  of  things.  It  was  in  the  recoil  from  hypocrisy 
and  impurity  that  many  found  a  refuge  in  mysticism,  and  some 
in  strange  fanatic  beliefs  and  deeds.  The  history  of  the 
Flagellants  is  full  of  impressive  teaching. 

6.  The   progress   of    education   and   of  general   intelligence 
marked  in  these  two  centuries,   may  be  thought   favourable  to 
enlightened    piety.      It    must    be    remembered,    however,    that 

Edttcation  education  was  still  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  monastic 
and  free-  orders,  and  that  the  culture  of  the  intellect  does  not 
/  un  *mg.  aiwayS  carry  with  it  moral  renovation.  With  mental 
growth  there  was  much  freethinking ;  and,  even  in  the  face  of 
remorseless  spiritual  despotism,  many  were  bold  enough  to 
question  the  very  foundations  of  the  faith.  The  great  names 
associated  with  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries — the  names  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio, 
Chaucer,  with  their  successors  in  Italy  and  Spain,  France  and 
England — certainly  do  not  suggest  a  servile  adherence  to  con 
ventional  beliefs  or  perverted  morals. 

7.  A  marked  characteristic,  however,  of  the  period  was  the 
increased   rigour  and   cruelty  employed   for   the    suppression  of 
"heresy."     It  was  held  that  unbelief  and  misbelief  in  religious 
matters  were  greater  crimes  than  ordinary  moral  offences.     They 
were  regarded   as  rebellion   against  constituted   authority ;   and 
authority,  therefore,  was  prompt  to  punish.      The  voice  of  the 
Church,  expressed  through  its  rulers,  it  was  pleaded,  is  really  the 

Persecution  voice  of  God ;   and  to  deny  His  Word  is  an  even 
of  opinion,  greater  sin  than  to  break  His  commandments.     The 
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chief  Divine  condemnation  is  reserved  for  unbelief;  the  earthly 
tribunal,  inflicting  the  sharpest  punishment  upon  the  body  of  the 
transgressor,  does  but  anticipate  the  dealings  of  the  Eternal  with 
his  soul.  Such  conceptions  pervade  every  part  of  the  Church's 
system.  Thus,  when  it  was  laid  down  that  the  unworthiness  of 
the  administrator  did  not  invalidate  the  efficacy  of  a  Sacrament, 
the  proviso  was  added  "  except  he  be  in  heresy."  At  Constance, 
the  infamous  John  XXIII.  was  only  deposed  and  imprisoned,  while 
John  Huss  was  burned ;  and,  by  and  by,  the  discrowned  Pope 
came  forth  again  as  a  cardinal-bishop.  Whatever  his  offences, 
he  had  never  been  a  heretic ! 

Such  views  regarding  religious  errors  and  its  treatment  find 
abundant  illustration  throughout  the  history.  No  doubt  the 
proceedings  of  the  Inquisition,  whenever  it  secured  a  foothold, 
were  the  most  conspicuous  example;  but  the  same  principle  was 
exhibited  in  acts  of  synods,  in  the  proceedings  of  secular  courts, 
in  the  ferocity  of  religious  wars,  in  the  English  statute  De  Hceretico 
Comburendo,  and  even  in  the  concessions  of  the  accused.1  And 
in  all  fairness  it  must  be  added,  that  among  the  persecutors  of 
opinion  there  were  many  who  acted  from  conviction  of  duty. 
They  thought,  honestly,  that  they  did  God  service.  Characters 
otherwise  illustrious  were  tarnished  by  this  one  foul  stain. 
Cardinal  Ximenes,  the  generous  projector  of  the  great  Com- 
plutensian  Polyglot,  was  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  Spanish 
Inquisition. 

One  early  and  illustrious  exception  to  this  now  prevalent 
doctrine  of  persecution  may  here  be  noted.  Wazo,  the  bishop 
of  Liege,  who  died  in  1048,  being  consulted  as  to  the  treatment 
of  heretics  charged  with  Manichseism,  replied, 'quite  in  a  modern 
spirit,  "that  forcible  measures  are  inconsistent  with  our  Lord's 
parable  of  the  tares;  that  bishops  do  not  at  their  ordination 
receive  the  sword ;  that  their  power  is  not  that  of  killing  but  of 

1  John  Huss  on  one  occasion  chal-  dition  that  the  defeated  party  should 
lenged  his  opponents  to  a  discussion  be  burned  at  the  stake.  The  challenge 
of  their  points  of  difference,  on  con-  was  not  accepted. 
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making  alive;  that  they  ought  to  content  themselves  with 
An  early  excluding  those  who  are  in  error  from  the  Church, 

protest :  IVazo  and  preventing  them  from  spreading  the  infection."  1 
eleventh  It  would  have  been  well  if  ecclesiastics  had  laid  such 
century.  WOrds  as  these  to  heart. 


§  2.    THE    POPES   AT   AVIGNON. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  period,  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  had 
closed  his  career  of  haughty  assumption  amid  the  most  cruel 
humiliations  inflicted  upon  him  at  the  instance  of  Philip  IV. 
("the  Fair"),  king  of  France,  by  that  sovereign's  emissary, 
William  of  Nogaret,  in  an  attack  upon  the  pontifical  palace  at 
Pope  Clement  Anagni.  The  aged  pontiff,  deserted  by  his  cardinals, 
V->  13°S-  fled  broken-hearted  to  Rome,  and  died  in  a  few  days. 
His  faithful  adherent  and  immediate  successor,  Benedict  XI.,  soon 
passed  away ;  and  the  conclave,  under  the  influence  of  Philip, 
elected  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  who  assumed  the  name  of 
Clement  V.  He  took  up  his  abode  at  Avignon  and  never  crossed 
the  Alps.  It  had  been  a  great  surprise  to  the  cardinals  to  be 
summoned  to  Lyons  for  the  Pope's  coronation.  But  there  was 
no  help  for  it,  and  the  ceremony  had  proceeded  with  due 
formality,  the  king  leading  the  Pope's  steed,  according  to  old 
custom. 

Philip,  it  is  said,  made  six  conditions  with  the  new  Pope. 

1.  The  excommunication  of  the  king  by  Boniface  to  be  annulled. 

2.  Nogaret  and  his  confederates  to  be  absolved.     3.  A  tithe  of 
all  clerical  incomes  to  be  paid  for  five  years  to  Philip.     4.  The 
memory   of  Boniface  to  be  condemned.     5.  Two   cardinals  of 
the  Colonna  family,  excommunicated  by  Boniface,  to  be  restored. 
6.  A    secret    condition,    never    disclosed ;    but    probably     the 
extermination  of  the  Knights  Templars,  which  was  soon  after 
wards  effected  with  ruthless  cruelty. 

1   Pei'tz,    Monumenta    Germanice    History  of  the  Christian  Church,  ii. 
Historicd)     vol.      viii.  j      Robertson,     470. 
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The  "  Order  of  the  Knights  of  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem  "  had 
Proceedings  ^ecome  very  numerous  and  immensely  wealthy. 
against  the  After  their  return  from  Palestine  and  Cyprus,  the 
Templars.  knjghts  ha(j  settled,  with  attendant  clergy  and 
multitudes  of  retainers,  in  their  castles  and  estates,  principally  in 
France,  with  Paris  as  their  centre ;  but  also  in  other  countries. 
Their  riches  and  independence  made  them  undoubtedly 
formidable ;  and  charges  of  licentiousness,  with  other  abuses  of 
their  power,  were  frequently  urged  against  them.  Philip,  who  had 
persuaded  or  compelled  the  Pope  into  subservience  to  his  designs, 
resolved  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  at  the  order.  A  series  of 
extraordinary  and  incredible  accusations  against  the  Templars1 
furnished  the  pretext ;  the  Grand  Inquisitor  for  France,  the 
Dominican  Imbert,  followed  these  up  by  visitations  of  the 
different  provinces,  with  all  the  accompaniments  of  torture. 
Many  under  this  horrible  stress  confessed ;  what  the  confession 
was  worth  it  is  easy  to  understand.  Clement  himself  was 
staggered  at  the  atrocities  committed  upon  the  knights,  and 
suspended  the  Inquisitor.  But  he  was  induced  to  grant  a  papal 
commission  of  inquiry,  before  which  many  of  the  accused 
retracted  their  confessions.  These  were  accordingly  treated  as 
General  "  relapsed  heretics."  Fifty-four  were  burned  alive  in 
Council,  i$th.  Paris  at  one  time.  Others  followed,  and  the  whole 
number  who  suffered,  refusing  to  purchase  deliverance  by 
confession,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  thirteen.  A  General 
Council  was  now  convened  at  Vienne  on  the  Rhone,  October 
1311;  one  of  the  questions  remitted  to  it  being  that  of  the 
Templars.  The  Council  proved  unexpectedly  refractory,  and  its 

1  As,     that     the     candidates     for  the  semblance  of  a  black  cat.    That  in 

knighthood  were   compelled   to  deny  their  services   they   omitted   parts   of 

Christ   and   to  spit  upon  the  Cross,  the   Mass.     That,    although   laymen, 

That      in      their     association     with  their  Grand  Master  and  other  officers 

Mohammedans     in     Palestine     they  presumed    to    give    absolution ;    that 

habitually     betrayed     the     Christian  they  practised  unnatural  crimes ;  and 

cause.     That     they    worshipped     an  so  forth.     Where  there   is  a   market 

idol  "  Baphomet "  (evidently  a  corrup-  for  such  ''evidence"  it  is  sure  to  be 

tion  of    the   name    ' '  Mahomet  ")   in  produced  in  any  amount. 
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debate  continued  for  many  months.  At  last  the  order  was 
dissolved  "as  a  matter  of  expediency,"  the  act  of  dissolution 
being  read,  April  3,  1312,  in  the  presence  of  the  king. 
Meanwhile  the  heads  of  the  order  were  languishing  in  prison; 
among  them  the  Grand  Master  de  Molay,  who  two  years 
afterwards,  with  one  of  his  officers,  was  cruelly  burned,  March  1 1, 
13 14.1  The  Templars  in  different  countries  were  scattered. 
Some  entered  the  company  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  others 
found  a  refuge  in  monasteries ;  many  resumed  the  pursuits  of 
Death  of  ordin^ry  life-  What  became  of  the  accumulated 

King  and  treasures  of  the  knights,  Philip  and  Clement  could 

Pope,  1314-  best  have  told.  They  did  not  enjoy  them  long.  The 
Pope  died  the  very  next  month  at  the  age  of  fifty,  leaving  a 
character  not  only  for  rapacity  but  for  open  profligacy.  Philip 
also  died  before  the  year's  close,  at  the  age  of  forty-six. 

The  conclave  that  met  to  elect  Clement's  successor  became 

Letter  from  famous  through  a  letter  from  no  less  a  personage  than 
Dante.  Dante.  There  is  not  indeed  much  cogency  in  the  poet's 
arguments.  They  show  only  how  his  heart  was  set  on  the  return 
to  Rome.  "  You,"  he  says,  "  the  chiefs  of  the  Church  militant, 
have  neglected  to  guide  the  chariot  of  the  Bride  of  the  Crucified 
along  the  path  so  clearly  marked  out  to  her.  One  only  remedy 
now  remains.  You  who  have  been  the  authors  of  the  confusion 
must  go  forth  manfully,  with  one  heart  and  one  mind,  unto  the 
fray  in  defence  of  the  Bride  of  Christ,  whose  seat  is  in  Rome. 
You  must  work  to  the  disgrace  of  the  covetous  Gascons,  seeking 
to  rob  the  Latins  of  their  name."  The  cardinals  who  met  at 
Lyons  spent  two  years  in  making  up  their  minds  to  fill  the 
vacancy,  and  then  acted  only  by  compulsion  of  the  King  (Philip 

Pope  John    V.).     They  chose  a  Frenchman,  who  took  the  name 

XX I L      of  John  XXII.     It  is  said  that  he  conciliated  the 

Italian  cardinals  by  promising  that  he  never  would  bestride  a 

1  It  was  reported  that  De  Molay  tales  are  always  to  be  received  with 

in    his    last    agonies   summoned   the  suspicion.     This   one    was    doubtless 

Pope  to  meet  him  in  forty  days,  and  invented  to  correspond  with  the  facts, 
the    king    in    eight    months.      Such 
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steed  until  he  mounted  one  that  could  carry  him  to  Rome.  He 
kept  his  promise ;  for  he  took  ship  down  the  Rhone  to  Avignon, 
and  remained  there  as  long  as  he  lived.  At  his  appointment  he 
was  over  seventy  years  of  age,  and  he  held  the  pontificate  for 
nearly  twenty  years.  His  predominant  passion  was  avarice,  and 
he  accumulated  wealth,  which  put  that  of  his  predecessor  Clement, 
hitherto  the  richest  of  the  popes,  quite  into  the  shade.  When 
John  died  in  1334,  eighteen  millions  of  gold  florins,  and  seven 
millions  worth  of  plate  and  jewels,  were  found  in  the  papal 
coffers. 

But  John  had  lived  for  other  ends  than  to  accumulate  riches. 
The  Emperor  ^e  was  an  astute  ecclesiastical  politician,  as  his 
Louis  and  the  dispute  with  Louis  of  Bavaria  proved.  The  old  days 

p°Pe>  of  Hildebrand  and  Innocent  III.  seemed  for  a  while 
to  have  come  again.  Louis  had  a  rival  in  the  contest  for  the 
imperial  crown,  Frederick  of  Austria,  in  favour  of  whose  claims 
John  had  pronounced.  This  decision  Louis  and  his  party 
disregarded.  The  excommunication  of  the  king  and  the  counter- 
deposition  of  the  Pope,  with  the  actual  appointment  of  an 
antipope,  recalled  the  strife  of  mightier  combatants.  But  the 
ancient  fires  burned  low  ;  there  was  but  the  faint  reflection  of  the 
past;  and  the  antipope  (Nicholas  V.)  was  soon  at  the  feet  of 
his  aged  rival,  humbly  begging  his  forgiveness  and  thankfully 
accepting  the  grant  of  an  apartment  in  the  palace  of  Avignon. 

A   remarkable   treatise,   anonymous   and    probably   of   joint 

authorship,1  entitled  Defensor  Paris,  published  about  this  time, 

aroused  great   attention   throughout   Europe.     In   the   strongest 

terms  it  combated  the  papal  claim  to  supremacy.     The  ultimate 

Defensor    power,  it  was  contended,  lay  in  General  Councils,  not 

Pacts.  jn  the  Pope,  and  such  councils  must  be  summoned 
by  the  Emperor.  "The  necessity  of  an  earthly  head  for  the 
Church,  the  Roman  bishop's  claim  to  judicial  power,  the  Pope's 
pretension  to  unfailing  faithfulness,  are  controverted,"  and  the 

1  The  treatise  was  probably  by  Marsilius  Ramondini,  a  physician  of 
John  of  Jaudun  in  Champagne  and  Padua. 
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current  notions  as  to  the  superiority  of  "spiritual"  to  "secular" 
power  in  national  affairs  are  unsparingly  exposed. 

An  excursion  of  John  XXII.  into  the  realm  of  speculative 
theology  is  in  its  way  significant. 

The  question  which,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  the  Pope  had 

The  Pope  as  undertaken  to  solve,  was  one  of  those  in  which  the 

theologian,  impossibility  of  a  definite  answer  seems  to  intensify 

the  acrimony   of    debate.     It   was,  whether   souls   in   glory  are 

permitted    to    behold    the    Beatific   Vision   before   the   Day   of 

Judgment.     John  had  preached  that  it  is  not  yet  possible,  even  in 

heaven,  to  see  God  as  He  is ;  but  that  the  vision  vouchsafed  to 

the  saints  is  that  of  the  God-Man,  Christ  Jesus,  in  His  glorified 

humanity.     All    Europe    rang    with    the    amazing    controversy. 

King  Philip  was  particularly  keen  in  denouncing  the  Pope  as  a 

heretic ;    resting   his   argument   on   the   doctrine  of  the   saints' 

intercession.     "How,"    he    demanded,    "can    the   saints   plead 

for  us  with  God,  unless  they  see  Him   'face  to  face'?"     The 

Debate  on    University    of  Paris,   to    which    the    question    was 

the  Beatific  referred,   on   the  whole   sided  with   the   king.     The 

ision.      p0pej  harassed  on  all  sides,   at   length  appointed   a 

commission  to  investigate  the  subject,  but  died  before  it  could 

set  to  work.     It  was  said  that  on  his  death-bed  he  withdrew  his 

former   dogmatic   utterance,    admitting   that    "saints   in    heaven 

behold  God  so  far  as  separate  souls  can  do"  a  qualifying  clause 

which  seemed  to  put  an  end  to  the  controversy.     His  successor, 

Jacques  Fournier,  a  Cistercian  monk  (Benedict  XII.),  expressed 

the  same  view  in  a  formal  decree. 

This  Benedict  seems  to  have  owed  his  majority  in  the 
Pope  Benedict  conclave  to  an  accident,  such  as  often  happens  in 

XIL  an  assembly  of  scheming  and  intriguing  voters. 
When  it  was  announced  that  the  election  had  fallen  upon  him 
— the  Cistercian,  Jacques  Fournier — he  naively  exclaimed, 
"  Brethren,  you  have  chosen  an  ass  ! "  Perhaps  he  had  too  low 
an  estimate  of  himself;  certainly  his  administration  was  unmarked 
by  any  great  events.  He  was  free  from  ambition  and  nepotism, 
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and  lived  a  peaceful  undistinguished  life,  being  at  peace  even  with 
the  Emperor  Louis.  Only  it  was  alleged  against  him  that  he  was 
too  much  given  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table ;  in  fact,  a  mediaeval 
saying,  "as  drunk  as  a  pope,"  seems  to  have  originated  in  his 
time.  But  under  the  next  pope,  Peter  E.oger  (Clement  VI.),  the 
old  strife  broke  out.  Louis  was  repeatedly  excommunicated; 
but,  although  apparently  troubled,  he  would  not  yield.  The  Pope 
at  length  persuaded  the  electors  to  supersede  that  emperor  by 
Charles  of  Luxemburg  (Charles  IV.) ;  and  civil  war  seemed 
imminent,  when  Louis  died  (1347)  from  an  accident  in  the 
hunting-field,  and  the  way  was  made  clear  for  Charles. 

It  was  in  the  pontificate  of  Clement  VI.  that  the  terrible 
The  Black  visitation  known  as  "the  Black  Death"  invaded 

Death.  Europe  as  a  plague  cloud  from  the  East.  It  was  by 
far  the  most  fatal  pestilence  that  the  Western  world  has  ever 
known.  Twenty-five  millions  of  persons,  it  is  calculated,  were 
cut  off  by  it ;  and,  granting  this  to  be  an  exaggeration,  the 
attainable  statistics  of  the  years  between  1347  and  1350  are 
sufficiently  appalling.  In  England  the  deaths  amounted  to  about 
two  millions,  a  hundred  thousand  in  London  alone.  In  Avignon, 
about  sixty  thousand  were  smitten  down ;  and,  as  proper  burial 
was  impracticable  during  the  height  of  the  plague,  Clement 
consecrated  the  river  Rhone  as  a  place  of  sepulture.  The  Pope  and 
the  Franciscan  friars  showed  much  energy  and  humanity  in  dealing 
with  the  calamity ;  and  Clement  especially  had  to  deal  with  the 
accusation,  by  a  superstitious  clergy  and  a  people  maddened 
by  terror,  to  the  effect  that  the  Jews  had  caused  the  plague 
by  poisoning  the  wells.  Thousands  of  these  unhappy  people 
perished  or  were  tortured ;  multitudes  sought  the  protection  of 
Casimir,  the  enlightened  King  of  Poland;  and  the  great 
community  of  Polish  Jews  has  perpetuated  the  memory  of  that 
most  awful  time. 

As  the  pestilence  abated,  the  minds  of  men  were  turned  to 
sober  reflection  ;  and  the  Jubilee  of  1350  was  attended  by  a  million 
and  a  half  of  pilgrims.  We  do  not  read  of  any  fresh  outbreak 
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of  the  plague  in  Rome,  which  seems  rather  surprising  in  so  great 
Papal      a  crowd )   but  it  is  recorded  that  in  the  multitudes 
Jubilee,     which  thronged  the  churches,  many  were  crushed  to 
I35°'       death.     Charles  IV.  and  the  Pope  continued  to  be 
good  friends,  and  one  of  the  measures  concerted  by  them  has 
been  very  useful  in  imperial  elections.     This  was  set  forth  in  the 
Imperial     "Golden  Bull"  of  T356.1     The  electoral  College,  or 
elections.     £)iet}  it  was  arranged,  should  comprise  three  ecclesi 
astics  and  four  secular  members ;  on  the  one  hand  the  archbishops 
of  Mayence,  Treves,  and  Cologne;  on  the  other,  the  representatives 
of  Bohemia,  Saxony,  Brandenburg,  and  the  Palatinate. 

§   3.    THE   WESTERN   SCHISM. 

The  "Seventy  Years'  Captivity,"  as  the  residence  in  France 

was  called,  came  to  an  end  in  1378  with  the  death  of  Gregory  XI. 

By  this  time  the  demand  from  the  Italian  side  for  a  native  pope 

Return  to    nad  grown  too   strong  to  be  resisted.     The  city  of 

Rome.  Rome  was  in  a  deplorable  state,  and  utter  ruin  seemed 
inevitable  but  for  some  strong  restorer's  hand.  The  cardinals 
met  in  conclave,  tumult  and  violence  raging  without ;  they  were 
mostly  French,  but  dared  not  resist  the  popular  clamour,  and 
accordingly  selected  the  Archbishop  of  Bari  (Urban  VI.),  held  in 
repute  as  a  quiet,  business-like,  if  somewhat  dull  ecclesiastic. 
But  office  and  power  often  bring  to  light  unsuspected  elements  of 
character;  and  Urban  became  almost  at  once  so  bitter  and 
violent  in  his  invectives  against  the  vices  of  the  cardinals,  that 
they  retreated  in  dismay  from  Rome  and  elected  a  French  pope, 
the  warlike  Count  of  Geneva,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Clement 

Urban  VI   ^^'     ^Q  to°^  UP  ^s  res^ence  ^n  Avignon  ;   and 

and  Clement  now  began  the  schism   which  for  a  time  distracted 

VIL       Western  Christendom.     Kingdoms  and  churches  were 

divided.     As  it  has  been  caustically  said,  "France  declared  for 

Clement,  and  of  course  England  then  took  sides  with  Urban. 

Italy  stuck  to  her  own  son ;  Germany,  sick  of  French  popes,  was 

1  Bryce,  Holy  Roman  Empire,  ch.  xiv. 
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all  for  Urban.     If  England  was  for  Urban,  why  of  course  Scotland 

Papal      was  *°r  Clement.      Spain   was   engineered   into   the 

partisan-     Clementine  ranks,  but  since  France  was  that  way,  why 

5  l^5'       Flanders  must  be  the  other  way  and  shout  for  Urban. 

Even  now  it  is  hard  to  tell  which  pope  deserved  obedience,  and 

Roman  Catholic  writers  do  not  always  agree." *   With  Protestants, 

the  question  is  not  worth  discussion  ;  they  may  very  well  leave  it 

to  those  to  whom  it  seems  important  to  decide  whether  infallibility 

resided  for  the  time  in  Italy  or  France.     What   is   mournfully" 

certain  is,  that  party  spirit  ran  high,  in  its  hardest  and  most  cruel 

form.     On  both  sides  this  was  aggravated  by  the  want  of  money, 

and  resource  was  had   to   unblushing   simony   and   venality   to 

replenish  the  papal  coffers,  as  well  as  to  a  renewed  traffic  in 

indulgences ;   while  Boniface  IX.,  the  successor  of  Urban,  had 

the  advantage  of  the  Jubilee  in  1400.     His  successor,  Innocent 

Conditions  VII.,  a  mild  inoffensive  man,  soon  disappeared  from 

of  unity,     the  scene,  and  was  succeeded   by  Gregory  XII.,  a 

man  of  pacific  speech  and  arrogant  spirit.     "  His  one  desire  was 

for  unity,  and  this  he  communicated  to  the  rival  pope  who  had 

succeeded   Clement   VII.,    Peter,   Cardinal   of  Luna   (Benedict 

XIIL).     Benedict  entirely  agreed  with  him."     Each  longed  for 

the  healing  of  the  schism,  only  he  must  be  at  the  head  ! 

The  University  of  Paris  at  length  set  itself  to  remove  the 
scandal,  first  by  its  Chancellor  Peter  d'Ailly,  then  by  his  illustrious 
John  Gerson,  disciple  and  successor,  John  Charlier,  better  known 
1363— !429-  as  John  Gerson,  from  his  birthplace  in  the  Ardennes. 
Gerson  was  in  philosophy  a  Nominalist,  in  religion  a  mystic 
(see  p.  573),  and  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  a  statesman.  He  boldly 
asserted  the  authority  of  the  whole  Church,  acting  through  its 
representative  councils,  over  the  Pope  himself.  "The  union 
between  Christ  and  the  Church  is  indissoluble  ;  not  that  between 
the  Church  and  the  Pope.  A  Pope  is  indeed  necessary,  but  not 
any  particular  pope ;  and  the  Church  has  the  power,  being  under 
the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  pass  laws  which  even  popes 
1  Clinton  Locke,  D.D.,  of  Chicago,  The  Great  Western  Schism. 
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are  bound  to  obey."  The  reform  of  the  Church  "in  its  head 
and  members  "  was  the  object  of  his  life.  But  "  while  he  un- 
weariedly  proclaimed  the  Bible  the  one  source  of  all  Christian 
knowledge,  he  would  not  allow  the  reading  of  it  in  the  vernacular, 
and  regarded  all  as  heretics  who  did  not,  in  the  interpretation  of 
it,  submit  unconditionally  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church  "  (J.  H. 
Kurtz).  He  might  have  been  among  the  first  and  greatest  of 
Reformers,  but  in  the  crisis  he  failed. 

A  Council  was  at  length  convened  at  Pisa  in  1409.     Cardinals 

from    Rome    and    from   Avignon   were    present,    with   a   great 

Council  at  array    of    ecclesiastics   and   ambassadors    from    the 

Pisa.       principal  states  and  kingdoms  of  the  Empire.     The 

rival  popes  refused  to  appear,   excepting  so  far  as  represented 

by    their    respective    companies    of    cardinals.       These,    after 

much  discussion,   both  withdrew   the   claims    of   their   masters. 

Gregory  and  Clement  were  together  deposed  as  "  schismatical 

heretics  and  perjurers,"  and  even  excommunicated.     But  as  the 

appointment  of  a  strong  pope  might  tend  to  further  embroilment, 

the  aged  and  feeble  Archbishop  of  Milan  was  elected  as  successor 

to  both.     His  title  was  Alexander  V.     He  soon  succumbed  to 

the  troubles  of  the  time,  and  the  conclave  unfortunately  chose 

the  worthless  and  wicked  Balthasar  Cossa,  who  took  the  title  of 

Pope  John  John  XXIII.     He  was  the  last  "Johannes"  in  the 

XXIII.     series,  as  no  subsequent  pope  has  cared  to  revive  the 

memory  of  such  a  person  by  assuming  the  name. 

There  were  now  three  rivals  for  the  papal  dignity,  since  both 

Gregory  and  Clement  retained  many  partisans,  and  refused  to 

Trio  of     acknowledge   the    decree    of    Pisa.     John    had   the 

rival  Popes,  powerful   support  of  the   Emperor  Sigismund ;   and 

notwithstanding  his  well-known  character  for  tyranny  and  cruelty, 

deceitfulness  and  lust,  for  a  time  he  held  the  field,   while  the 

deposed  pontiffs  hurled  at  him  their  empty  anathemas — Gregory 

from  Lucca  and  Benedict  from  Perpignan. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

REFORMING  MOVEMENTS   IN  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

'"THE  reaction  against  prevailing  Church  systems  assumed 
during  this  period  many  forms.  Associations  of  would-be- 
Reformers  were  originated,  the  records  of  which  have  in  great 
measure  perished.  By  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  a  policy  of 
ruthless  suppression  was  maintained,  and  it  is  never  safe  to  rely 
upon  the  accounts  of  enemies ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  disentangle  the 
various  motives  which  actuated  the  dissentients.  The  recoil  from 
superstition  and  formalism  became,  by  natural  transition,  a  revolt 
from  authority ;  the  efforts  to  satisfy  conscience  led  to  fanatical 
self-inflictions;  and  the  search  fora  sufficient  basis  for  the  religious 
life  too  often  ended  in  the  dreams  of  a  misdirected  enthusiasm. 

§    I.    FRATICELLI    AND    "  FRIENDS    OF    GOD." 

It  was  from  the  Franciscan  order  that  many  of  these  associations 

sprang;   and  as   they  mostly   sought  to   carry  out  their  protest 

against  the  evils  of  the  age  by  increased  strictness  along  their  own 

The        lines,  they  conspicuously  failed.     The  Fraticelli  found 

Fraticelli.    a  panacea  for  all  evils  in  the  rigid  enforcement  of  their 

rule  of  poverty.     The  "  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit,"  in 

the  stress  laid  upon  the  Pauline  principle  of  freedom  from  the  Law, 

fell  into  antinomianism.    The  "Beghards,"a  name  applied  almost 

indiscriminately  to  communities    of   separatists,1    founded   their 

religion  upon  a  vague  pantheism.     The  "Turlupins"  in  Paris  for 

awhile  carried  the  notion  of  freedom  in  following  nature  to  the 

wildest  excess.     The  effect  of  the  Black  Death,  towards  the  middle 

of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  greatly  to   intensify  the  spirit  of 

Flagellants,  fanaticism.     In    many   districts  the    practice   of    the 

Flagellants  was  revived.     Crowds   of  people  perambulated   the 

1  See  p.  490. 
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streets  of  towns  and  cities,  bare  to  the  waist,  scourging  themselves 
and  singing  penitential  hymns.  The  practice  became  at  length  a 
public  danger,  and  was  suppressed  by  force  ;  many  were  even  put 
to  death. 

Very  different  were  the  associations  denominated  "  Friends  of 
God,"  which  sprang  up  along  the  Rhine  and  in  Switzerland. 
Their  founder  was  one  Nicolas  of  Basle,  a  layman;  their  rule 
was  not  monastic,  they  remained  for  the  most  part  in  the  avoca 
tions  of  ordinary  life,  while  certain  persons,  called  to  superior 
sanctity,  gave  themselves  up  to  contemplation,  and  spiritually 
ruled  the  community  in  God's  stead.  "Nicolas  visited  Pope 
Gregory  XL  at  Rome ;  he  reproved  the  Pope's  inertness  and  sins. 
Gregory,  at  first  indignant,  was  overawed  by  the  commanding 
holiness  of  Nicolas.  In  1378  Nicolas  with  his  followers  prayed 
together  from  the  lyth  to  the  25th  of  March  to  God  to  dispel  the 
Friends  of  dark  weather  which  overhang  the  Church.  They  were 

God.  directed  'to  wait.'  The  time  of  'waiting'  lasted  to 
March  25,  1383.  In  the  meantime  they  scrupled  not  to  speak 
with  the  utmost  freedom  of  the  Pope  and  the  clergy.  They 
disclaimed  both  popes.  Many  awful  visions  were  seen  by  many 
believers  ;  many  terrible  prophecies  were  sent  abroad.  At  length 
Nicolas  and  some  of  his  chief  followers  set  out  as  preachers  of 
repentance."  1 

Their  principle  was  that  of  entire  submission  to  the  will  of 
God,  not  from  desire  of  heaven  or  fear  of  hell,  but  from  a  yearning 
of  soul  after  God  alone.  A  doctrine  much  insisted  on  in  this 
community  was  the  duty  of  preferring  the  salvation  of  others  to 
our  own.  Dean  Milman  thus  summarizes  a  modern  account  of 
this  community : — 

"They  were  Mystics  to  the  height  of  Mysticism;  each  member 

was  in  direct  union  with  God,  with  the  Trinity,  not  the  Holy 

Ghost  alone.     They  were  not  Waldensians.     They  were  faithful 

Mystical     to   the  whole  mediaeval  imaginative  creed,  Transub- 

bdiefs.  stantiation,  worship  of  the  Virgin  and  Saints,  Purga- 
1  Milman,  Hist.  Latin  Christianity^  Book  xiv.  ch.  vii. 
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tory.  Their  union  with  the  Deity  was  not  that  of  pantheism  or 
of  passionate  love ;  it  was  rather  through  the  phantasy.  They  had 
wonders,  visions,  special  revelations,  prophecies.  Their  peculiar 
heresy  was  the  denial  of  all  special  prerogative  to  the  clergy, 
except  the  celebration  of  the  Sacraments ;  the  layman  had  equal 
sanctity,  equal  communion  with  the  Deity,  saw  visions,  uttered 
prophecies.  Their  'only  sympathy  with  the  Waldensians  was 
anti-Sacerdotalism.  Neither  were  they  Biblical  Christians;  they 
honoured,  -loved  the  Bible,  but  sought  and  obtained  revelation 
beyond  it.  They  rejected  one  clause  of  the  Lord's  Prayer ; 
temptations  were  marks  of  God's  favour  not  to  be  deprecated. 
But  though  suffering  was  a  sign  of  the  Divine  love,  it  was  not  self- 
inflicted  suffering.  They  disclaimed  asceticism,  self-maceration, 
self-torture.  All  things  to  the  beloved  were  of  God ;  all  therefore 
indifferent." 

Nicolas  was  burned  at  Vienne  in  France,  1393,  on  the  charge 
of  being  a  "  Beghard."  The  distinguished  preacher,  John  Tauler, 
was  his  disciple ;  the  account  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  two  men 
is  most  interesting.  Tauler,  then  a  Dominican  monk,  was  preaching 
Tohn  Tauler  at  Strassburg,  on  a  day  when  among  his  hearers  there 
c.  1294 —  was  a  stranger,  a  layman,  who  expressed  a  desire  to 

I3°1'  confess  to  him.  Tauler  received  his  confession  and 
gave  him  absolution.  Nicolas,  for  it  was  he,  then,  to  the  surprise 
of  the  preacher,  requested  him  to  take  as  the  topic  of  a  sermon 
the  means  of  attaining  the  highest  perfection  possible  in  this  life. 
Tauler  complied,  and  preached  on  renunciation  of  self  and  self- 
will.  Nicolas,  in  criticizing  the  sermon,  candidly  described  Tauler 
as  a  man  of  books,  a  mere  Pharisee,  and  urged  him  to  shut 
himself  up  for  two  years  in  his  cell,  giving  himself  to  self-com 
munion  and  prayer.  Tauler  complied,  and  came  forth  at  the  end 
of  the  time  to  resume  preaching.  At  first  he  broke  down. 
Nicolas  ascribed  his  failure  to  self-love  not  yet  fully  overcome,  and 
enjoined  a  further  period  of  silence,  after  which  Tauler  began  to 
preach  with  such  fervour,  especially  at  Cologne  and  Strassburg, 
that  great  crowds  were  gathered,  and  multitudes  brought  to  a  new 
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life.  He  died  in  1361,  just  twenty-one  years  after  the  interview 
with  Nicolas.  His  monument,  still  to  be  seen  in  Strassburg, 
represents  him  as  pointing  to  the  Lamb  of  God.  Luther  himself 
learned  much  from  Tauler,  who  in  his  own  communion  received, 
not  inappropriately,  the  title  of  doctor  sublimis  et  illuminatus. 

§    2.    TAULER   AND   THE   GERMAN    MYSTICS. 

Tauler  is  often  denominated  a  mystic — a  name  of  somewhat 

undefined  application  to  those  who  depended  for  their  religious 

Mysticism    knowledge  more  upon    immediate   communion  with 

defined.  God  as  the  source  of  all  truth  than  on  any  processes 
of  the  reason.  In  one  view,  therefore,  mysticism  was  a  reaction 
from  the  scholastic  philosophy,  which  in  the  days  of  its  decline 
had  become  a  system  of  arid  and  useless  speculations  about  things 
impossible  to  be  known.  "  If  such  are  the  results  of  reason,"  it 
was  fairly  argued,  "  we  may  well  turn  to  intuition  and  faith.  The 
heart,  it  may  be,  is  wiser  than  the  head."  No  doubt  there  was 
here  a  subtle  danger.  Those  who  interpret  their  intuitions  as 
heavenly  revelations,  and  discern  in  their  own  experiences  the 
movement  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  need  above  all  things  humility  and 
soberness.  Some  of  the  early  mystics,  in  the  identification  of  their 
own  thoughts  with  the  thoughts  of  God,  were  led  to  the  idea  of  a 
personal  identification — not  now,  but  hereafter ;  or,  as  it  was 
termed,  absorption  unto  the  Divine  Essence.  It  would  seem  that 
one  of  the  greatest  of  mystical  teachers,  to  whom  Tauler  himself 
owed  much,  Master  Eckhardt  of  Cologne,  was  led  into  forms 
of  speculation  hardly  distinguishable  from  pantheism.  "All 
,  .  things,"  he  would  say  with  the  Neo-Platonists,  "  are 
of  Cologne,  in  God,  and  all  things  are  God."  Hence  the  con- 
d-  i329.  demnation  by  Pope  John  XXII.  of  no  fewer  than 
twenty-eight  heterodox  propositions  as  held  by  Eckhardt.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  he  exhibited  in  a  marked  degree  the 
practical  character  of  the  Christian  faith — in  the  fervour  of  his 
preaching  and  his  ardent  desire  for  the  salvation  of  souls. 

"Tauler,"  in  the  words  of  Dean  Milman,  "was  thus  only  one 

N  N 
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of  the  voices,  if  the  most  powerful  and  influential,  which,  as  it 
were,  appealed  directly  to  God  from  the  Pope  and  the  hierarchy ; 
which  asserted  a  higher  religion  than  that  of  the  Church ;  which 
made  salvation  dependent  on  personal  belief  and  holiness,  not  on 
obedience  to  the  priest ;  which  endeavoured  to  renew  the  long- 
dissolved  wedlock  between  Christian  faith  and  Christian  morality ; 
and  tacitly  at  least,  if  not  inferentially,  admitted  the  great  Wycliffite 
doctrine,  that  the  bad  pope,  the  bad  bishop,  the  bad  priest,  was 
neither  pope,  bishop,  nor  priest.  It  was  an  appeal  to  God,  and 
also  to  the  moral  sense  of  man ;  and  throughout  this  period  of 
nearly  two  centuries  which  elapsed  before  the  appearance  of 
Luther,  this  inextinguishable  torch  passed  from  hand  to  hand, 
from  generation  to  generation."  1 

A  contemporary  of  Tauler  was  John  Ruysbroek  {Doctor  ecsta- 
John  Ruys-  ^cus\  prior   of  the  monastery  of  Groenendal,   near 

broek)       Brussels,    who    followed   Eckhardt   in   his    teaching, 

I293    J3    «  professing  that   he   never   wrote   a  word   except  by 

inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  in  the  especial  presence  of 

the  Divine  Trinity.     In  the  same  line  was  the  anonymous  author 

Theologia    of  the  Theologia  Germanica,  a  book  afterwards  edited 

Germanica.  by  Luther  himself,  ascribed  by  him  to  "a  German 

gentleman,   a  priest  and  warden  in  the  house  of  the  Teutonic 

order  at  Frankfort."     All  that  can  certainly  be  known  of  this 

author  is  that  he  belonged  to  the  society  of  "  Friends  of  God," 

and  came,  like  Tauler,  under  the  personal  influence  of  the  martyr 

Nicolas  of  Basle.     Of  this  most  notable  book,  made  accessible 

to  English  readers  by  Miss  C.  Winkworth,   Dean  Milman  well 

remarks,    "  It   was   not   so    much   what   it   taught  as    '  German 

Theology,'  but  what  it  threw  aside  as  no  part  of  the  Christian 

faith,  that  made  it  remarkable." 

A  mystic  of  the  same  school  was  Henry  von  Berg,  commonly 

Suso  of     ca^e(^  Suso,  a  Dominican  of  Constance.     He  records 
Constance,    his  experience  of  asceticism  and  self-inflicted  tortures, 
I295~ I365-  carried  on  until  he  was  told  by  an  angel  in  a  vision 
1  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  ix.  266. 
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that  such  things  belonged  to  the  lower  form  of  the  Christian 
life,  that  he  must  henceforth  leave  them  alone,  as  he  was  sure 
to  suffer  quite  enough  from  men  and  devils  without  tormenting 
himself,  and  that  he  must  simply  surrender  self  to  the  Divine 
will  in  imitation  of  Christ's  example.  This  self-abandonment 
may  be  described  as  the  note  of  German  mysticism ;  and  every 
reader  will  recognize  the  forms  in  which  it  has  been  expressed  in 
modern  times.1 

§  3.     GROWTH   OF    BIBLICAL   STUDIES. 

The  intelligent  study  of  Scripture  was  a  great  though  silent 
Biblical     means  of  promoting  reformation.     It  is  true  that  the 
studies,     critics   and   commentators  of  this  age  were   mostly 
supporters   of  the   papal   system,    but   they  were   unconsciously 
undermining  its   foundations.     Bible   translations  into   the   ver 
nacular  began  to  appear — of  course  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and 
partial  and  imperfect — but  they  amounted  to  a  tacit  repeal  of  the 
anti-Waldensian  decree  of  the  preceding  century. 

The  expositors  whose  names  and  works  have  survived  were 
Nicolas  de   ^ew   ^ut  notable-       Pre-eminent    among   them   was 
Lyra,       Nicolas  de  Lyra,  the  great  pioneer  of  Hebrew  studies 
c.  1270— 1340.. n  mo(jern  times.     By  birth  he  is  said  to  have  been 
a  Jew.     He  entered  the  Franciscan  order,  and  lectured  at  Paris 
on  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments;   afterwards 
collecting  his   expositions   under  the  title  of  Postils  and   Com 
mentaries?    He  held  that  in  Holy  Scripture  there  are  four  senses — 
the  literal,  the  allegorical,  the  moral,  and  the  anagogical ;  that  the 
literal   sense   is   presupposed   in   the   others,  and   must   be   the 
foundation  of  them ;  that  from  it  alone  proofs  should  be  drawn, 
and  that  any  mystical  interpretation  which  is  inconsistent  with  the 
letter  is  unbecoming  and  worthless;   while  he  strongly  blames 
those  expositors  who  smothered  the  literal  sense  under  figurative 
1  See,  e.g.,  such  popular  hymns  as  *  Postilla  Perpetiuz :  Brevia  Com- 

"Oh,  to  be  nothing,  nothing  I "  and     mentaria  in   Universa  Biblia ;  libris 
especially    Monod's    "  O    the    bitter    Ixxxv. 
shame  and  sorrow." 
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interpretations.  Such  principles  were  far  in  advance  of  the  age, 
and  heralded  that  larger  study  of  Scripture  which  inspired  the 
Reformation.  It  must  be  remembered  that  De  Lyra  preceded 
Wyclif  by  nearly  half  a  century,  and  Luther  by  about  two  hundred 
years.  Luther,  in  fact,  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  Postils  for  his 
views  of  Scripture.1  De  Lyra  was  termed  by  his  disciples  Doctor 
planus  et  utilis. 

§  4.    JOHN    WYCLIF. 

The  name  and  the  history  of  John  Wyclif,  the  "  Morning  Star 
of  the  Reformation,"  are  too  familiar  to  English  readers  to  need 
Outline  of  much  detail  here.2  First  known  as  the  supporter  of 
his  career.  Edward  III.  in  his  refusal  of  tribute  to  Pope 
Innocent,  he  became  at  Oxford  a  public  teacher  of  Theology,  in 
its  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  aspects.  "  I  say  this  for  certain," 
are  his  words,  "  that  though  thou  have  priests  and  friars  to  say  for 
thee,  and  though  thou  each  day  hear  many  masses,  and  found 
chauntries  and  colleges,  and  go  on  pilgrimages  all  thy  life,  and 
give  all  thy  goods  to  pardoners  : — all  this  shall  not  bring  thy  soul 
to  heaven ;  while,  if  the  commandments  of  God  are  revered  to 
the  end,  though  neither  penny  nor  halfpenny  be  possessed,  there 
shall  be  everlasting  pardon  and  the  bliss  of  heaven."  His 
attacks  upon  the  friars  followed,  with  his  memorable  arraignment 
before  Convocation  in  London,  1377-8;  after  which,  and  his 
removal  from  Oxford  to  Lutterworth,  he  began  the  great  work  of 
his  life,  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  English.  In  this 
magnificent  achievement,  he  not  only  first  gave  the  whole  Bible  to 
the  English  people,  but  incidentally,  more  than  all  other  literary 
influences  of  the  age,  imparted  form  and  fixedness  to  our  language. 
How  this  translated  Bible  appeared  to  Romish  eyes  appears  from 

1  A  punning  rhyme  of  the  Refor-  valuable   Lectures   on   Wyclifs  Place 
mation  period  expresses  this  indebted-  in    History ',    by    Professor    Montagu 
ness  in  a  homely  way  :  "  Si  Lyra  non  Burrows   (1882),    and   the    Lives,    by 
lyrasset,  Lutherus  non  saltasset."  J.    Lewis,    C.   N.    Le   Bas,    and  Dr. 

2  See   especially    Wyclif  and  his  Vaughan  ;      also      Milman's      Latin 
English    Precursors ',     by      Professor  Christianity,     vol.    vi.,    and    J.     R. 
Lechler  of  Leipsic,  translated  by  Dr.  Green's  History  of  the  English  People, 
Lorimer  (R.  T.  S.  edition) ;   also  the  vol.  i. 
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the  words  of  the  historian  Knighton  :  "  This  Master  John  Wyclif 
translated  the  Scriptures  out  of  the  Latin  into  the  Anglican — not 
Angelic — tongue,  and  thus  laid  it  more  open  to  the  laity,  and  to 
women  who  could  read,  than  it  had  formerly  been  to  the  most 
learned  of  the  clergy,  even  to  those  of  them  that  had  the  best 
Knighton  on  understanding.  And  in  this  way  the  Gospel  pearl  is 

Wyclif.  cast  abroad  and  trodden  under  foot  of  swine;  that 
which  was  before  precious  both  to  clergy  and  laity  is  rendered,  as 
it  were,  the  common  jest  of  both.  The  jewel  of  the  Church  is 
turned  into  the  common  sport  of  the  people ;  and  what  was 
hitherto  the  high  talent  (talentum  supermini)  of  the  clergy  and 
divines,  is  made  for  ever  common  to  the  laity."  Better  testi 
mony  to  the  value  of  Wyclif's  labours  could  hardly  be  given. 

His  attacks  upon  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  began 
about  1381.  For  the  task  he  was  well  equipped,  both  by  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  Scripture,  and  by  his  familiarity  with  the 
Wyclif  on  scholastic  philosophy.  His  Confession  on  the  Eucha- 
the  Eucharist.  rist^  delivered  to  the  Delegates  at  Oxford,  1382, 
would  undoubtedly  in  later  times  have  brought  him  to  the  stake ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  law  De  Hceretico  Comburendo 
had  not  yet  disgraced  the  statute  book  of  England.  It  was  passed 
in  1400,  sixteen  years  after  Wyclif  s  death. 

His   organization   of  "  Poor    Priests,"   and    their    preaching 

mission  throughout  the  land,  illustrated  his  practical  sagacity  as 

well  as  his  earnestness  and  zeal.     Their  work  continued  after  his 

death.     With  Wyclifs  version  of  the  Bible  in  their  hands,  and 

the   Reformer's   sermons,    multiplied   by   transcription,   as   their 

^  c^»      manual    of    theology,    these    Primitive    Methodists 

Mission     traversed    the   country,    preaching    everywhere,    and 

preachers.    wjnn  jng  many  souls.     The  memory  of  Wyclif  sustained 

them,  and  they  were  supported  by  several  persons  of  rank,  as  well 

as  by  merchants  and  wealthy  citizens.     "  If  you  meet  two  persons," 

cries  an  adversary  in  despair,    "  one  of  them   is    sure   to  be  a 

Wycliffite."      Within  ten  years  of  Wyclif's   death,   the    Lollards 

had  become  a  power  in  the  State. 
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The  words  of  John  Milton  are  not  too  strong :  "  Had  it  not 

been  for  the  obstinate  perverseness  of  our  prelates  against  the 

Milton  on    divine  and  admirable  Wicklef,  to  suppress  him  as  a 

Wyclif.  schismatic  and  innovator,  perhaps  neither  the 
Bohemian  Huss  and  Jerome,  no,  nor  the  name  of  Luther  or  of 
Calvin,  had  ever  been  known.  The  glory  of  reforming  all  our 
neighbours  had  been  completely  ours." x 

"In  truth,"  writes  Bishop  Creighton,2  "Wiclif  is  no  inapt 
symbol  of  some  of  the  most  characteristic  qualities  of  English 
thought :  deep  moral  earnestness  ;  an  abhorrence  of  semblance ; 
an  entire  self-forgetfulness  in  the  pursuit  of  truth ;  sincerity  that 
refused  to  be  hardened  by  conceit  into  consistency;  clearness 
that  would  not  be  led  farther  than  was  needful  for  immediate 
purposes  ;  honesty  that  did  not  shrink  from  negation,  if  negation 
was  all  that  was  possible  ;  a  thorough  desire  to  bring  all  opinions 
to  the  test  of  practice  and  judge  them  by  their  results ;  a  feeling 
of  the  moral  duty  of  spreading  knowledge,  of  popularizing  the 
results  of  study,  and  making  them  known  to  all." 

§  5.  JOHN  HUSS. 

From  England  to  Bohemia  is  a  long  step.     Nevertheless,  it  is 

certain  that  the  spirit  of  Wyclif  animated   the   reformer   John 

Huss    more  fully  than  any  other  religious  teacher  of  the  age. 

Nor  was  the  impulse  derived  from  Wyclif  only;  Bohemia  had 

already  witnessed  a   succession   of  teachers    who,   amid   much 

opposition,  had  maintained  evangelical  doctrine,  and  had  boldly 

testified  against  the  corruptions  of  the  priesthood.     The  pioneer 

in  this  work  was  John  Milicz,  canon  and  chief  preacher  in  the 

John  Milicz,  cathedral  of  Prague.     He  resigned  his   ecclesiastical 

d'  I374-     appointments  to  become  a  preacher  to  the  poor,  and 

laboured  with    great  success — even  proceeding  to  Rome  (1367) 

and  endeavouring  to  convert  Pope  Urban  V.  to  the  belief  that 

antichrist  had  already  come,  and  that  the  end  of  the  world  was 

near.     He  was  seized  and  imprisoned  by  the  Inquisition  before 

1  Areopagitica*  2  Historical  Essays  and  Reviews ,  p.  200. 
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the  Pope's  arrival  from  Avignon.  The  Pope,  who  had  recently 
made  a  triumphal  entry  into  Rome,  and  was  rejoicing  in  the 
hope  of  a  new  era,  was  naturally  unconvinced,  and  the  prophet 
was  dismissed,  only  to  be  summoned  to  Avignon  some  years 
afterwards  to  answer  for  his  "  heresies  "  before  Pope  Gregory  XI. 
But  before  he  could  have  a  hearing  Milicz  died  in  that  city. 
Matthias  of  In  Prague  he  was  succeeded  by  a  kindred  spirit, 
Janow.  Matthias  of  Janow,  an  eloquent  preacher  against  the 
vices  of  the  clergy,  monks,  and  laity,  as  well  as  against  the  worship 
of  images  and  relics.  His  work,  still  in  MS.,  On  the  Rules  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  shows  him  to  have  been  in  many 
respects  a  precursor  of  Luther ;  while  in  the  tone  of  his  exposi 
tions  and  appeals  he  recalls  the  mystics  of  a  preceding  generation, 
but  with  more  outspoken  and  definite  doctrinal  views.1  Of  the 
Church  he  says,  "  It  is  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  who  with  the 
Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit  ever  dwells  in  His  Church,  and  in 
each,  even  most  insignificant  portion  of  it,  holding  together, 
sustaining  and  vitalizing  all  the  parts  directly  and  from  within, 
giving  growth  outwardly  to  the  whole  and  to  each,  even  the  most 
insignificant  part."  "  Every  Christian,"  he  adds,  "  is  already  an 
anointed  man,  and  a  priest."  Again,  "All  holy  Scripture,  all 
Christian  faith,  proclaims,  preaches,  and  confesses,  that  Jesus 
Christ  the  Crucified  is  the  one  Saviour,  and  the  end  of  the  law 
for  righteousness  to  every  one  that  believeth ;  that  He  alone  is 
all  power,  all  wisdom  for  every  Christian ;  He  Himself  the  Alpha, 
the  beginning  and  the  end ;  and  that  every  one  who  is  longing 
and  striving  to  be  a  just  and  virtuous  man,  must  first  of  all  and 
immediately  put  on  Christ  Himself  and  His  Spirit,  because  He 
is  Himself  the  Way,  the  Truth  and  the  Life." 

Such  was  the  teacher,  predecessor,  and  friend  of  John  Huss. 

„  In     1401    Huss,    already    Professor    of  Philosophy 

succeeds     at    Prague,    succeeded   Janow   as    preacher    in    the 

Matthias.    Bethlehem  Chapel  of  that  city,  founded  by  a  merchant 

1  See  a  long  and  elaborate  analysis     History  of  the   Churchy  vol.   ix.    pp. 
of    Janow's    teaching    in    Neander's     261,  319. 
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named   Creutz   "for   the   ministry  of  the  bread  of   life   in  the 

native  Bohemian  tongue."     The  influence  was  reinforced  by  the 

WycKfand  diligent    study     of     Wyclifs    teachings,    chiefly    as 

Huss.  brought  before  him  by  Jerome,  who  had  returned 
from  Oxford  in  1398  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  great  reformer. 
''Hitherto,"  said  Jerome,  "we  have  had  only  the  shell  of  know 
ledge,  but  Wyclif  has  disclosed  the  kernel."1 

The  impassioned  appeals  of  Huss  became  so  attractive  and 
popular  that  a  Chapter  was  convened  at  Prague,  at  which  Wyclif  rs 
doctrines  were  formally  condemned.  Huss  was  reported  to  the 
archbishop  as  having  preached  the  heresies  of  the  English 
reformer,  and  replied,  in  words  that  were  afterwards  used  against 
him :  "  I  wish  that  my  soul  may  come  at  last  where  Wyclif  is." 

ffuss  He  was  inhibited  from  preaching  at  Bethlehem  Chapel, 
inhibited.  an(j  tne  conflict  was  fairly  begun.  Wenzel  (Wences- 
laus),  king  of  Bohemia,  to  whose  queen  Huss  was  confessor, 
fruitlessly  appealed  to  Pope  John  XXIII.  to  "  allow  Master  Huss, 
the  loyal,  devout  and  beloved,  to  preach  the  Word  of  God  in 
peace."  John  was  at  the  time  offering  an  indulgence  to  all  who 
would  join  him  in  his  war  with  the  King  of  Naples,  and  indulgences 
were  what  Huss  especially  denounced.  The  whole  city  was 
moved.  Three  students  were  condemned  and  executed  for 
having,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  concourse,  taken  part  with  the 
Reformer  ;  Prague  was  laid  under  an  interdict ;  Huss  retired  into 
the  country,  where  he  wrote  a  book  On  the  Church,  maintaining 
that  the  true  Church  was  the  whole  body  of  Christian  believers, 
"of  whom  Christ  is  the  all-sufficient,  only  Head  ;  that  the  head 
ship  of  the  Pope  was  hurtful  to  the  spirituality  of  the  body,  and 
that  should  no  Pope  exist  till  the  Day  of  Judgment,  Christ  is  able 
to  govern  the  Church  in  the  best  way  through  His  faithful  presby 
ters.''  The  sequel  of  his  history  belongs  to  the  record  of  the 
Council  of  Constance. 

1  See  Dr.  Loserth's  Widif  and  Hits  (Prague  1884),  tr.  by  M.  J.  Evans. 
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CHAPTER   III. 
THE  REFORMING  COUNCILS. 

TTnE  conviction  was  now  gathering  strength  among  the  most 
far-seeing  Romanists,  that  the  ultimate  power  of  the  Church 

Pope  and     must  reside,  not  in  the  Pope,   but  in  the  councils. 

Colinci(:  Hence  the  urgency  of  the  demand,  from  laity  and 
claims,  clergy  alike,  for  the  convocation  of  such  assemblies ; 
hence,  too,  the  covert  opposition,  the  reluctant  consent,  and 
the  multiplied  delays,  of  the  popes  and  their  advisers.  The 
Council  of  Pisa  and  its  proceedings  have  been  already  noted. 
Three  years  afterwards  John  XXIII.,  according  to  a  pledge  he 
had  given,  summoned  a  General  Council  to  Rome  (1412),  but  it 
is  said  that  he  set  bandits  along  the  road  to  intercept  the 
travellers.  Few,  for  this  or  some  other  reason,  attended  its 
sittings,  and  the  council  came  to  nought. 

§  i.  SUMMONS  TO  CONSTANCE:  NEW  POPE  ELECTED. 

The  recently-appointed  Emperor  Sigismund,  however,  was  not 

to  be  trifled  with.     He  resolved  that  a  council  should  be  held, 

Summons  to  an(3  that  the  place  of  meeting  should  be  north  of  the 

Constance.   Alps.     Constance,  then  an  imperial  city,  was  selected 

for  the  meeting,  and  accordingly,  in  1414,  such  an  assembly  of 

prelates,  clergy,  and  nobles  as  Christendom  had  never  seen  was 

gathered  upon  the  shores  of  the  fair  lake.     Sigismund  himself 

and  John  the   Pope  were  present,    and  the  number  of   clergy 

from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  amounted  to  eighteen  thousand.     A 

vast  and  motley  concourse  was  attracted  from  various  motives  to 

witness  the  proceedings — merchants,  artisans,  showmen,  players 

of    every   sort,    "together   with    700    prostitutes."     The   Popes 

The  three    deposed  at  Pisa  were  invited  to  attend,  and  Gregory 

Popes.      xil.   was  represented   by   a  legate;   Benedict  X11I. 
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refused  to  appear,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  Spanish  castle ; 
John,  it  seems,  had  hoped  to  gain  a  majority  in  the  council  by 
securing  the  attendance  of  Italian  clergy  in  overwhelming 
numbers,  but  the  plan  was  thwarted  by  causing  the  vote  to  be 
taken  by  nations,  Italian,  German,  French,  and  English. 

After  a  solemn  service  held  at  the  opening  of  the  Council  on 
November  5,  certain  preliminary  matters  were  attended  to,  and 
the  more  important  proceedings  began  at  Christmas,  when  the 
Emperor  Sigismund  assisted  the  Pope  at  high  mass,  reading  the 
Gospel  for  the  day.  The  words  "  There  went  out  a  decree  from 
Opening  of  Caesar  Augustus"  rang  through  the  church,  and  were 
the  Council,  regarded  by  many  as  ominous.  At  a  subsequent 
service,  Cardinal  d'Ailly  preached  from  the  words,  "  There  shall  be 
signs  in  the  sun,  and  in  the  moon,  and  in  the  stars ;  "  the  sun  being 
interpreted  as  the  Papacy,  the  moon  as  the  imperial  power,  and 
the  stars  as  the  prelates  and  priesthood.  Plainly,  there  could  not 
be  three  suns — a  reference  to  the  great  question  of  the  hour ;  and 
if  the  Pope  disgraced  his  office  by  evil  living,  he  was  no  true  sun 
— another  hint  to  be  applied  by  the  council  as  it  might  think  fit. 

Early  in  the  year  a  series  of  charges  of  the  gravest  character 
so  terrified  the  Pope  that  he  fled  from  Constance  in  disguise.  He 
was,  however,  brought  back  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city ;  the 
Council  having  meantime  adopted  Gerson's  resolution  :  "  The 
Synod  of  Constance,  regularly  assembled  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
forming  a  universal  Council,  and  representing  the  militant  Church, 
has  its  authority  immediately  from  God ;  and  every  one,  the  Pope 
included,  is  bound  to  obey  it  in  what  pertains  to  the  faith, 
and  to  the  extirpation  of  schism,  and  the  reformation  of  the 
Church  in  head  and  members."  The  accusations  against  him 
John  were  heard;  he  was  deposed  and  condemned  to 

XXIII.  imprisonment  for  life.  In  a  year  or  two  he  pur 
chased  his  ransom  for  a  large  sum,  and  was  appointed  cardinal- 
bishop  of  Tusculum  (Frascati),  but  died  before  taking  possession 

Gregory     of  his  see,  1419.    The  aged  and  comparatively  blame- 
XII.       less  Gregory  XII.  quietly  resigned,  and  was  appointed 
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cardinal-bishop  of  Porto,  where  he  died  in  1417.  Benedict 
Benedict  XIII.  was  still  impracticable,  but  even  his  Spanish 

XIII.  adherents  abandoned  him,  and  the  old  man  continued 
to  thunder  forth  empty  anathemas  from  his  ancestral  castle  at 
Pefiiscola.  "  Here,"  he  exclaimed,  "  is  the  only  true  Church." 
He  died  in  1424  ;  and  the  cardinals  who  still  adhered  to  him 
went  through  the  form  of  electing  a  successor,  Clement  VI II., 
who  soon,  however,  gave  way. 

The  great  schism  being  thus  ended,  the  choice  of  the  conclave 

fell  upon  Otho   Colonna,  who  became  Pope  under  the  title  of 

Martin  V.  in   1417,  and  at  once  showed  himself  cautious  and 

Martin  V.  s^ow  *°  move<     Sigismund  bitterly  said,  "We  urged 

and  Sigis-    that  reform  should  precede  the  choice  of  a  Pope ;  but 

n  '      you  insisted  on  having  the  Pope  first.     Now,  as  you 

have  a  Pope,  implore  him  to  reform.     Before  he  was  chosen,  I 

had  some  power — now  I  have  none."     But  all  that  was  done  was 

the   appointment    of    committees    of    investigation  ;    the    Pope 

promising  to  convene  another  General  Council  in  four  years.     So 

the  Council  at  Constance  broke  up  in  1418,  with  doubtful  reforms 

still  looming  in  the  distance. 

§    2.    THE   COUNCIL    ON   WYCLIF,    HUSS,    AND   JEROME. 

But  this  great  council  lives  in  the  memory  of  men,  not  so 
much  for  its  deposition  and  election  of  popes,  or  for  its  half 
hearted  and  ineffectual  reforms,  as  for  its  dealings  with  the  great 
teachers  who  had  striven  to  arouse  the  Church  to  a  worthier  life. 
Thus,  through  the  irony  of  events,  the  "  Reformation-Council," 
as  it  was  called,  only  succeeded  in  giving  an  example  to  all  time 
of  the  bigotry  and  perfidy  of  the  dominant  ecclesiasticism.  At 
the  outset  of  its  proceedings,  the  case  of  John  Huss  was  taken  in 
John  Huss  at  hand  by  Sigismund,  who  requested  his  brother,  King 
Constance.  Wenceslaus  of  Bohemia,  to  send  the  excommunicated 
reformer  to  Constance,  under  protection  of  a  safe-conduct.  Huss 
desired  nothing  better  than  the  opportunity  of  appealing  to  a 
general  council,  and  went  to  Constance  under  the  escort  of  three 
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Bohemian  knights,  of  whom  the  chief  was  his  faithful  adherent 
John  of  Chlum.  He  held  also  certificates  of  orthodoxy  from 
King  Wenceslaus,  from  the  Archbishop  of  Prague,  and  from  the 
papal  inquisitor  for  the  kingdom  ;  arriving  at  Constance  November 
The  Imperial  'M1  4-  The  Emperor  had  not  yet  reached  the  city, 
safe-conduct.  Dut  Huss  had  received  the  safe-conduct  in  October. 
The  Pope  (John  XXIII.)  received  him  with  seeming  cordiality, 
and  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  If  John  Huss  had  slain  my  own 
brother,  I  would  use  all  my  power  to  protect  him  from  harm,  so 
long  as  he  remained  in  Constance."  With  such  assurances,  Huss 
feared  no  evil,  and  even  celebrated  mass  every  day  in  his  own 
house.  But  before  the  end  of  the  month  the  Pope  sent  for  him, 
and  in  the  presence  of  a  group  of  cardinals  charged  him  with 
heresy  on  three  points  :  (i)  that  it  wras  necessary  to  receive  the 
Eucharist  in  both  kinds,  (2)  that  the  validity  of  the  sacraments 
depended  on  the  character  of  the  priest,  and  (3)  that  the  Church 
must  be  governed  only  by  the  elect  and  sanctified.  At  the  end 
of  the  discussion,  notwithstanding  the  indignant  protests  of  John 
Huss  im-  of  Chlum,  who  had  accompanied"  him  to  the  papal 
prisoned,  lodgings,  Huss  was  forcibly  detained  and  cast  into 
prison.  Appeal  was  made  to  Sigismund,  now  on  his  way  to  the 
city.  The  Emperor  was  furious,  and  threatened  to  retire  from 
the  council  altogether.  Unhappily,  however,  he  was  talked  over 
by  the  bishops,  on  the  ground  that  no  one  had  any  right  to  give 
a  safe-conduct  to  a  heretic,  and  that  therefore  the  promise  to 
Huss  was  invalid.  Huss  remained  in  prison,  and  in  the  following 
spring,  when  the  Pope,  as  we  have  seen,  fled  from  Constance, 
was  transferred  to  the  custody  of  the  Bishop  of  Constance,  by 
whom  he  was  kept  in  chains.  During  his  imprisonment  (May  4, 
1415)  the  council  set  itself  to  consider  the  opinions  of  Wyclif, 
which  it  condemned  under  forty-five  heads,  pronouncing  the 
Decree  re-  memorable  decree  that  Wyclif's  body  and  bones,  "  if 
distinguished  from  the  remains  of  the  faithful,  shall 


yc  •*'      be  taken  from  the  ground  and  thrown  far  away  from 
the  burial  of  any  church."     It  was  not  until  thirteen  years  after- 
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wards  that  this  stupid  and  malignant  resolution  was  carried  into 
effect  by  order  of  Pope  Martin  V.  The  remains  of  the  reformer 
were  disinterred  and  burned  at  Lutterworth,  and  the  ashes  cast 
into  the  adjoining  stream  ;  so  that,  in  the  often-quoted  words  of 
Thomas  Fuller,  "  the  brook  did  convey  his  ashes  into  Avon, 
Avon  into  Severn,  Severn  into  the  narrow  seas,  they  into  the 
ocean.  And  thus  the  ashes  of  Wyclif  are  the  emblem  of  his 
doctrine,  which  now  is  dispersed  all  the  world  over." 

The  matter  of  Wyclif  having  been  settled,  the  case  of  Huss 
came  on  for  hearing  in  June.  His  trial  lasted  three  days.  On 
the  first,  the  reformer  could  not  obtain  a  hearing  through  the 
Trial  of  clamour  that  prevailed;  but  on  the  second  (June  7) 
Huss.  Sigismund  presided,  and,  although  with  difficulty, 
maintained  order.  The  heads  of  accusation  were  strangely 
diverse.  Some  of  them  were  taken  from  the  reformer's  own 
avowals ;  others  were  misinterpretations,  wilful  or  ignorant,  of 
what  he  had  said;  others,  again,  were  merely  trivial.  A  great 
grievance  was  that  he  had  imported  into  Bohemia  the  teachings 
of  Wyclif — those  English  doctrines  !  He  had  even  expressed  a 
wish  that  his  soul  might  be  with  Wyclif  s  in  the  eternal  world ! 
He  had  followed  the  doctrines  of  the  Waldenses,  which  the 
Church  had  again  and  again  condemned.  The  priesthood,  also, 
he  had  disparaged,  teaching  that  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church 
are  vain  when  dispensed  by  the  unworthy :  "  No  man  being  in 
mortal  sin,"  he  had  taught  after  Wyclif,  "is  qualified  for  any 
dignity,  secular  or  sacred."  "  What,  then,  of  the  Emperor  ? " 
exclaimed  Sigismund,  "  for  all  of  us  are  sinners."  The  payment 
of  tithes,  Huss  had  maintained,  ought  to  be  strictly  voluntary, 
compulsion  being  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  Christianity.  In 
the  Eucharist  he  had  earnestly  repudiated  the  denial  of  the  cup 
to  the  laity — a  point  in  his  teaching  that  was  especially  offensive 
to  the  priesthood  of  his  day.  He  was  also  accused  of  rejecting 
the  invocation  of  saints,  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  prayers  for  the 
dead,  and  indulgences ;  of  immoderate  invectives  against  monks, 
friars,  and  clergy,  and  of  disloyalty  to  the  Pope,  maintaining  that 
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he  was  on  a  level  with  other  bishops — in  fact,  that  all  priests  are 
equal. 

It  is  remarkable  that   Huss  was  not  charged   with   holding 

Views  of     Wycu'f's  views  regarding  transubstantiation,  although 

Huss  on  the  efforts  were  made  to  entangle  him  in  the  metaphysical 

artst'   controversy   as   to   substance   and    accident    in   the 

Eucharist.     The  fact  is,  that  Huss  did  hold  a  doctrine  of  the 

Real  Presence,  although  avoiding  definition  ;  and  it  is  probable 

that,  at  close  quarters,  he  would  have  avowed  an  opinion  nearly 

akin  to  the  "  consubstantiation  "  afterwards  maintained  by  Luther 

But  the  views  above  enumerated  were  sufficient  for  his  condem- 

Gerson  and  nation,  especially  those  relating  to  the  character  and 

Huss.       claims  of  the  clergy.     Among  the  most  strenuous  and 

bitter  opponents  of  Huss  was  John  Gerson. 

At  the  close  of  the  three  days'  examination,  Huss  was  remitted 

Condem-     to  Pr^son>  where  he  was  visited  by  many  members  of 

nation  of    the    council,    among    others    by   emissaries    of   the 

uss'       Emperor,  urging  him  to  save  his  life  by  recantation. 

But  he  steadily  refused,  and  after  a  month  thus  spent  was  brought 

up  again  (July  6)  for  final  condemnation.     On  this  occasion  he 

" Sigismuntfs said,  with  great  dignity,  that  "he  had  come  to  Con- 

Blush."     stance  freely,  in  order  to  give  an  account  of  his  faith, 

and  under  the  protection  of  the  imperial  safe-conduct."     As  he 

spoke  he  looked  at  the  Emperor,  whose  face  became  suffused 

with  a  vivid   blush.     That  "  blush  of  Sigismund "  has  become 

historical :    a  later  Emperor,  Charles   V.,  remembered  it   when 

urged  to  break  a  similar  pledge  to  Luther,  and  roughly  replied, 

"  We  must  keep  our  word." 1 

1  As  the  conditions  of  Sigismund's  recepimus  et  tutelam  ;  et  vobis  omm- 

safe-conduct,  so  atrociously  violated,  bus,  et  vestrum  cuilibet,  pleno  recom- 

have   sometimes   been  questioned  by  mendamus  affectu,  desiderantes  qua- 

Romanist   advocates,   its  exact  terms  tenus  ipsum,  cum  ad  vos  pervenerit, 

may  here  be  given:    "  Honorabilem  grate  suscipere,  omnique  prorsus  im- 

magistrum  Joannem  Huss,  S.  T.  Bac-  pedimento     remoto,    transire,    stare, 

calaureum,    etc. — de    regno    Boemiae  morari,    et   redire    libere  permittatis, 

in  Concilium  General,  transeuntem.  in  sibique  et  suis,   cum  opus   fuerit,  de 

nostram  et  sacri  Imperil  protectionem  secure  et  salvo  velitis  et  debeatis  pro- 
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The  sentence  now  pronounced  contained,  as  its  most  signifi 
cant  item,  the  charge  "  that  John  Huss  has  appealed  to  Jesus 
Christ  as  Sovereign  Judge,  to  the  contempt  of  the  ordinary  judges 
of  the  Church,  and  that  such  an  appeal  was  injurious,  scandalous, 
and  made  in  derision  of  ecclesiastical  authority."  These  words 
let  us  into  the  real  secret  of  his  condemnation.  It  was  not  so 
much  for  any  presumed  theological  errors  as  for  his  rejection  of 
ecclesiastical  claims.  He  was  deposed  from  his  orders  with  the 
customary  formalities,  half  grotesque,  half  horrible.  Falling  on 
Huss'  Mar-  his  knees,  he  prayed  for  his  enemies,  amid  the  mock- 
tyrdom.  jng  laughter  of  several  in  the  council.  Then,  in  the 
cant  phrase  of  ecclesiastical  persecutors,  he  was  "  handed  over  to 
the  secular  arm,"  and  Sigismund  himself  commanded  his  im 
mediate  execution.  The  martyr  faced  the  torments  of  the  stake 
with  firmness  and  dignity.1  He  died  calling  upon  Christ.  When 
all  was  over,  his  ashes  were  collected,  and  cast  into  the  Lake  of 
Constance,  "that  the  earth  might  not  be  polluted  by  receiving 
his  remains." 

But  ecclesiastical  rancour  claimed  yet  another  victim.    Jerome 

Jerome  of   of  Prague,  the  disciple  and  friend  of  Huss,  was  a  lay- 

Prague.      man<  master   of  theology  in   the  University  of  that 

city,  a  man  of  distinguished  learning  and  eloquence.     Summoned 

to  Constance,  he  appeared  before  the  council  on  May  23,2  but  was 

remanded  until  July  19,  the  burning  of  Huss  having  taken  place 

only  thirteen   days   before.     Appalled  by  that   cruel   scene,  he 

hesitated;  and  on  his  third  hearing,  September   n,  gave  in  a 


viclere    conduct!   ad   honorem   et    re-  survive  the  perishable  records.     When 

verentiam  nostrae  Majestatis."      No-  bound  to  the   stake,   he   observed  a 

thing  could  be  more  explicit.      The  bystander      (some    accounts     say     a 

freedom  of  journeying  both  ways,  and  peasant,    others,    an     aged    woman) 

of  unfettered  residence  in  the  city,  is  eagerly  casting  a  faggot  en  the  pile, 

guaranteed  in  the  plainest  language.  Huss   on   this   remarked,   "  O  sancta 

1  Some  traditions  of  the  scene  have  simplicitas  " — "  O  holy  simplicity  1 " 

been    preserved.      On    the    martyr's  2  He  too  had  a  safe-conduct  from 

way  to  execution  he  saw  a  pile  of  his  the  Emperor,  but  it  differed  from  that 

books  burning,   and  smiled  to  think  given  to  Huss,  by  the  insertion  of  the 

how  the  truth  that  was  in  them  would  proviso,  salva  semper  just 
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formal  recantation.  He  anathematized  all  heresies,  and  especially 
that  of  Wyclif  and  Huss,  with  which  he  had  been  previously 
Recantation,  infected  :  he  assented  to  the  articles  which  expressed 
it  as  "  blasphemous,  erroneous,  scandalous,  offensive  to  pious 
ears,  rash  and  seditious,"  and  professed  his  absolute  adhesion  to 
all  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Church. 

But  the  council  was  dissatisfied.  Jerome  was  kept  in  prison, 
and  the  Chancellor  Gerson  wrote  an  essay  on  the  suspiciousness 
of  such  "protestations  and  revocations."  Fresh  charges  were 
formulated  against  him.  His  courage  rose  amid  the  meditations 

Rcnnved  of  the  w^nter  >  on  Mav  23'  *4l6>  having  entreated  a 
firmness  and  hearing  from  the  council,  he  retracted  his  former 
martyrdom.  admissions.  A  week  afterwards  he  was  condemned 
and  burned.  He  suffered  with  heroic  constancy.  Poggio,  a 
Florentine  writer  of  the  Renaissance,  who  cared  nothing  or  little 
for  the  religious  questions  involved,  remarks  that  "  Socrates  drank 
the  poison  with  less  firmness  and  spontaneousness  than  Jerome 
presented  his  body  to  the  torture  of  the  stake." 

The  council,  after  these  exciting  scenes,  was  now  at  leisure  to 
continue  its  work  of  Church  reform.  Amongst  its  other  acts,  it 

End  of  the  ^finitely  decreed  the  restriction  of  the  Cup  in  Holy 
Council,  May  Communion  to  the  celebrant,  as  against  the  teachings 

1 6,  1418.  Qf  jjuss  an(j  Jerome.  This  was  afterwards  reaffirmed 
at  Basle.  As  we  have  seen,  this  council  broke  up  about  two 
years  after  the  death  of  Jerome,  with  the  new  Pope  to  regulate 
affairs  in  his  own  deliberate  way,  and  the  prospect  of  another 
council  to  complete  the  task  which  had  been  so  inauspiciously 
begun.  It  is  observable  that,  three  years  after  the  Constance 
gathering,  Pope  Martin  issued  a  Bull  distinctly  forbidding  faith  to 
be  kept  with  heretics.1 

1  For  an    impartial    summing-up  the  logical  result  of  views  then  uni- 

of   the   case   against   Sigismund,    see  versally  prevalent.    In  fact,  it  was  the 

Creighton,  Hist.  Papacy,  vol.  i.  ch.  v.  recognized  teaching  of  the  Church  that 

P-  339-    The  learned  bishop  maintains  was  in  fault  rather  than  the  monarch, 

that   the   Emperor's    "perfidy"    and  This  may  well  be  admitted, 
"shameless  breach  of  faith"  was  but 
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§   3.    HUSSITE  WAR    IN   BOHEMIA. 

The  council,  which  Pope  Martin  had  promised  in  five  years' 

„       .,     .   time,  was  opened  at  Pavia  in  1423,  but  it  was  soon 

Cottnah  at  .  . 

Pavia  and  apparent  that  there  was  no  intention  of  real  work ;  it 

Sienna.  was  transferred  to  Sienna,  and  dissolved  after  the 
transaction  of  some  unimportant  business  under  the  presidency  of 
a  papal  legate ;  but  after  thirteen  years,  in  the  very  year  of  the 
Pope's  death  (1431),  its  first  place  of  meeting  was  Basle.  Before 
entering  upon  its  history,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  affairs  in 
Bohemia  after  the  death  of  Huss  and  Jerome. 

The  Hussites  were  now  a  large  and  important  body,  and  the 
Hussites  in   proceedings  at  Constance  had   naturally  excited  the 

Bohemia.  most  furiOus  indignation.  The  atrocious  violation 
of  the  imperial  safe-conduct  had  made  the  enmity  on  both  sides 
irreconcilable,  and  the  most  deplorable  consequences  ensued. 
The  movement  of  the  Hussites  was  prefaced  by  a  great  demon 
stration.  The  critical  question  selected  by  them  was  that  of  the 
administration  of  the  Cup  to  the  laity.  Many  thousands  of  them 
went  out  from  Prague  and  other  parts  of  Bohemia  under  Nicolas  of 
Hussinetz,  as  political  chief  and  adviser,  and  John  of  Trocznow, 
surnamed  Ziska,  as  military  leader,  to  a  high  tableland  about  fifty 
miles  south  of  Prague,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Tabor — it  is 
said  from  the  tents  or  "  tabernacles  "  erected  by  them  on  the  spot. 
They  afterwards  built  a  town  and  fortress  on  the  hill.  At  Tabor 
Communion  they  celebrated  in  the  open  air  a  great  Communion 
™abo?In°j'ul  Service  at  three  hundred  tables  bare  of  covering, 

22,  1419.  after  a  day  spent  in  preaching  to  congregations  of 
men  and  of  women  with  children  apart,  the  officiating  ministers, 
among  whom  the  principal  was  Jacobellus,  an  intimate  associate 
of  Huss,  wearing  no  distinctive  vestments ;  and  the  cups  (of 
which  all  of  course  partook)  being  of  wood,  as  well  as  the  platters.1 

1  See  Gieseler  (ch.  v.  151,  and  p.  thousand  persons — men,  women,  and 
129  note)  for  a  vivid  and  impressive  children — are  said  to  have  communi- 
description  of  the  scene.  Forty-two  cated. 

O  O 
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After  this  was  a  love-feast,  in  which  all  the  communicants,  richer 

or  poorer,  shared  alike.     It  was,  as  beseemed  the  occasion,  a 

sober  festivity ;  no  drinking  or  dancing,  gaming  or  music,  being 

allowed.     The  whole  was  closed  with  a  great  procession,  singing 

joyous  psalms.     We  seem  to  be   reading   the  description  of  a 

Covenanters'  Communion  in  the  Scotland  of  later  days.     From 

their  place   of  meeting,  the  community  received   the  name  of 

Taborites ;  while  the  fact  of  their  receiving  the  communion   in 

both  kinds  (sub  utraque  specie)  led  to  their  being  called  Utra- 

Utra  uists  ^lu^sts  >  an^>  as  Parta-kers  of  the  chalice  (calix),  they 

and  Calix-  received    the   name  of    Calixtines.      These    several 

tines.       names,  however,  too  soon   became  the  designations 

of  opposing  parties  among  the  Hussites. 

It  would  have  been  well  had  this  great  Communion  Service 
remained  the  chief  manifestation  of  their  opposition  to  the 
prevalent  ecclesiasticism,  or  even  had  they  been  content  to  stand 
on  the  defensive.  But  they  knew  that  they  had  embarked  on  a 
life-and-death  struggle.  Already  they  had  an  earnest  of  what 
they  might  expect,  in  the  mission  to  Bohemia  of  the  papal  legate, 
Cardinal  John  of  Ragusa,  immediately  after  the  Council  of 
Constance.  The  cardinal  had  begun  his  work  by  burning  a 
priest  and  layman  who  opposed  him.  The  hunted  animal  will 
turn  upon  its  'pursuers,  and  if  the  Hussites  appear  foremost  in 
aggression,  the  worst  that  can  be  said  against  them  is  that  they 
would  not  wait  to  be  destroyed.  The  fact,  however  regrettable, 
is  that  they  marched  from  their  hilltop  on  Tabor  after  those 

days  of  earnest  devotion  into  fields  of  strife.    They 
Riotous         J 
proceedings  entered   Prague,  attacked   and   plundered   convents, 

in  Prague.  proceeded  to  the  town  hall,  where  the  affrighted 
magistrates  had  assembled,  and  put  them  to  flight,  throwing  from 
the  windows  those  who  hesitated.  King  Wenceslaus,  terror- 
stricken,  was  seized  with  apoplexy,  and  died  in  a  few  days. 
This  brought  fresh  complications.  Wenceslaus  had  been  always 
inclined  to  tolerate  the  Hussites;  in  fact,  as  an  easy-tempered 
voluptuary,  he  was  indifferent  to  religious  questions;  and  his  queen 
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had  favoured  Huss,  her  spiritual  director.     But  his  successor  by 

inheritance  was  his  brother,  the  hated  Emperor  Sigismund.     His 

treachery  to  Huss  could  never  be  forgotten,  and  his  accession  was 

Civil  War:  ^e  S1'gnal  f°r  fresh  and  more  violent  outbreaks.     A 

Ziska.  civil  war  ensued,  conducted  on  both  sides  with  a 
ferocity  seldom  equalled  even  in  such  conflicts.  John  of  Ziska 
developed  consummate  qualities  as  a  general,  and,  it  is  said,  never 
lost  a  battle.  In  the  second  year  of  the  war  he  became  totally 
blind,1  yet  he  directed  the  operations  of  his  army  with  a  skill 
which  seemed  to  his  enemies  magical,  and  with  a  ruthlessness 
which  stains  his  memory.  Sigismund  in  vain  hurled  his  forces 
against  the  irresistible  Taborites.  But  Ziska  died  in  1424,  from 
an  attack  of  pestilence,  leaving  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  the  two 
Procopii,  the  Great  and  the  Little. 

Meanwhile  the  Hussites  had  separated  into  two  well-defined 

Divisions    Part^es'  not  counting  the  fanatic  sects  which  sprang 

among  the    up  on  the  outskirts  of  the  great  popular  movement. 

Hussites.    The   utraquists,    or    Calixtines,    on    the    one    side, 

declared  that  they  would  be  satisfied  by  the  concession  of  four 

points — (i)  Communion  under   both   kinds;    (2)  permission  to 

preach  in  the  vernacular ;    (3)  strict  discipline  among  the  clergy ; 

and    (4)   renunciation    by   the  clergy   of    secular  lordship   and 

temporalities. 

The  Taborites,  however,  insisted  upon  more  rigid  terms, 
demanding  among  other  things  the  confiscation  of  Church 
property  for  the  common  benefit,  the  establishment  of  the  Divine 
law  as  the  only  rule  of  government  and  justice,  the  destruction 
of  altars,  images,  rich  vestments,  church  plate,  "and  the  whole 
idolatrous  plantation  of  Antichrist."  In  the  debates  that  ensued, 

Peter       a  prominent  part  was  taken  by  an  Englishman,  Peter 

Payne.  Payne,  who,  with  strong  Taborite  proclivities,  en 
deavoured  to  mediate  between  the  two  parties.2  Sigismund  himself 

1  He  was  one-eyed  at  first  (as  his  knocked  off  a  tree  by  a  cannon-ball, 
name  is  thought  by  some  to  signify),  2  See  A  Forgotten  Great  English- 

and  he  lost  the  sight  of  the  remaining  man)  by  James  Baker,  R.T.S. 
eye  by  a  splinter  which  had    been 
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appears  not  to  have  been  disinclined  to  concessions ;  but  the  war 
continued,  both  sections  of  the  Hussites  being  for  a  time  united 
Hussite  agamst  tne  common  enemy.  In  1426  a  great  defeat 
victory.  was  sustained  at  Anseig  by  the  German  forces  which 
had  been  levied  against  them.1  The  next  year,  at  the  counsel  of 
the  papal  legate  Cardinal  Beaufort,  despatched  from  England  to 
aid  the  Romanist  cause,  four  armies,  amounting  to  200,000  men, 
were  raised  against  the  Hussites.  "  The  latter  were  able  to  bring 
only  15,000  cavalry  and  16,000  foot  into  the  field,  but  in" 
advancing  to  the  contest  at  Mies  the  hosts  of  Sigismund  and  the 
cardinal  were  seized  with  unaccountable  panic  and  fled — Beaufort 
himself  being  carried  away  by  the  multitude.  In  this  flight  the 
Germans  lost  10,000  men." 

It  was  no  wonder  that  negotiations  followed  with  the  weary 
and  depressed  Emperor.  But  the  terms  were  regarded  as 
inadmissible.  The  cardinal  legate  was  withdrawn,  to  take  part 
in  the  transactions  in  France  which  followed  the  appearance  of 
Joan  of  Arc.  Discussions  between  the  two  Hussite  parties 
continued,  the  Taborites  and  Calixtines  being  further  troubled 
by  the  appearance  of  a  third  uncompromising  3ection  calling 
themselves  the  "Orphans,"  as  having  been  bereaved  of  their 
leader  John  Ziska.  Matters  were  in  this  undetermined  state, 
when  the  death  of  Pope  Martin  in  1431,  and  the  summoning  of 
the  General  Council  at  Basle,  put  a  new  face  on  the  proceedings. 

§  4.    COUNCIL   AT   BASLE,    1431. 

Great  things  were  hoped  from  the  Council  of  Basle.     The 

Questions  for  Bohemian  question  was  to   be   settled,   not  without 

the  Council,  concession  on  the  papal  side ;  for  it  was  by  this  time 

clear  that  the  followers  of  Huss  were  not  to  be  suppressed  by 

1  It  is  said  that  in  this  battle  of  They  therefore  copied  the  plans  of  the 

Anseig  the  enemy  lost  from  9000  to  Hussites  so  far  as  to  prohibit  drunken- 

15,000  men,  the  Bohemians  only  50!  ness,  gaming,  and  other  forms  of  loose 

"  After    the    defeats    sustained,    the  living  in  the  camp,  binding  down  the 

generals  of  Sigismund  suspected  that  soldiers    to    strictness   of    life.      The 

there  was  something  in  the  Hussite  experiment  failed,  as  might  have  been 

system  which  led  to  their  superiority,  expected." 
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force.  The  Church  was  to  be  restored  to  unity  by  the  recon 
ciliation  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  communions.  The  reformation 
of  the  clergy — a  phrase  as  ambiguous  as  it  was  comprehensive — 
was  again  to  be  taken  in  hand;  and  there  was  the  perpetual  dream 
of  a  new  crusade  against  the  Mohammedans.  But  the  council  on 
which  these  grave  issues  depended  was  very  slow  in  assembling. 
Formally  it  was  opened  in  July,  but  the  appointed  president,  the 
Cardinal  Cesarini,  did  not  make  his  appearance  until  September, 
when  he  had  hard  work  to  rally  the  members.  Meanwhile  the 
independent  spirit  displayed  by  those  who  had  assembled  seems 
Papal  to  have  alarmed  Pope  Eugenius,  and  he  wrote  to 
*1*vaMk*the*  Cesarmi  to  urSe  an  adjournment  to  the  Italian  side, 
Council,  promising  that  after  an  interval  of  eighteen  months 
the  council  should  reassemble  at  Bologna.  Accordingly  he  issued 
a  bull  dissolving  the  Basle  assembly ;  Cesarini  replied  by  a  letter 
of  caustic  protest,  and  the  council,  disregarding  the  papal 
mandate,  began  business  in  December.  The  Pope,  by  Sigis- 
mund's  advice,  was  summoned  to  attend,  but  he  replied  that 
they  were  a  synagogue  of  Satan,  and  sent  them  his  hearty  and 
harmless  curse.  The  council  had  declared  itself,  as  at  Constance, 
the  supreme  authority,  and,  in  the  course  of  its  lengthened  and 
interrupted  conferences,  adopted  some  useful  measures.  Of  these 
the  chief  related  to  the  Bohemian  uprising.  Assuredly  the  most 
picturesque  and  impressive  part  of  the  Basle  proceedings  was 
when,  on  a  January  day  (1433),  a  deputation  of  fifteen  grave, 
rugged  Puritanic  personages  entered  the  little  city,  and  to  the 
honour  of  the  assembly  were  courteously  received  and  invited  to 
state  their  case.  Fifty  days  were  spent  in  discussions  between  the 
Hussites  and  the  council.  There  was  strong  speaking,  but  no 
quarrel ;  long  correspondence  followed,  in  the  course  of  which  a 
deputation  from  the  council  visited  Prague,  but  reported  that  the 
Bohemians  so  differed  among  themselves  as  to  shut  out  any  hope 
of  a  harmonious  settlement.  It  was  November  before  the  council 
could  come  to  any  decision;  but  at  last  a  compromise  was  effected 
on  the  following  terms : — 
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(i)  Communion  in  both  kinds  permitted  to  those  who  desired 

it,   but   the   clergy  to   explain  that  the  presence  of  Christ  was 

A         complete  in  either.     (2)  The  clergy  alone   to   have 

compromise.  authority  over  crimes  committed  by  clerical  persons. 

(3)  Preachers  required  to  have  authority  from  bishops  and  deans. 

(4)  Individual   clerics   might  possess   property  and  the  Church 
might  hold  temporalities,  on  condition  that  the  possessions  were 
faithfully  administered.     The  Bohemians  in  general  accepted  this 
concordat  as  the  way  out  of  harassing  controversy  ;  a  large  party 
of  Taborites  and  Orphans,  however,  dissented,  and  rallied  for 

Hussites     another   fight,    but  were    decisively  defeated   at   the 
battle  of  Lepan  (May  30,  1434),  when  the  Procopii 


** 
1434.  '     both  fell,  and  the  questions  which  had  caused  the 

protracted  and  melancholy  strife  were  practically  settled. 

Among  the  decisions  of  this  long  and  distracted  council  was 
the  superiority  of  a  General  Council  to  the  Pope,  a  stern  limitation 
of  compulsory  tribute  heretofore  claimed  by  the  Papacy,  and  in 
general,  a  series  of  protests  against  papal  encroachments  afterwards 
embodied,  so  far  as  regarded  France,  in  the  celebrated  "  Pragmatic 
Sanction  "of  Bourges,  1438,  in  which  King  Charles  VIL,  with 
the  prelates  and  nobles  of  the  kingdom,  declared  the  Gallican 
Church  to  be,  in  many  important  matters,  virtually  independent  of 
the  papal  see.  Strong  measures  were  also  adopted  by  the  council 
Q  .  ,  against  the  immorality  of  the  clergy.  The  Emperor 

clerical  Sigismund  himself  caused  the  question  of  clerical 
celibacy.  celibacy  to  be  raised,  the  mischiefs  and  scandals  of 
the  system  being  forcibly  presented  to  the  council  ;  but  the  violent 
opposition  of  the  monks  prevented  any  reform.  Before  the  close  of 
the  proceedings,  the  president  Cesarini  resigned,  in  hopelessness 
of  being  enabled  to  carry  any  substantial  reforms  ;  and  Cardinal 
D'Allemand,  chosen  in  his  place  (1438),  found  himself  unable  to 
control  the  turbulence  of  the  assembly. 

Before  the  dissolution  of  the  council,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
to  depose  the  Pope  (1439);  and  Amadeus,  Duke  of  Savoy,  was 
chosen  with  the  title  of  Felix  V.  Amadeus  was  installed  with 
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great  pomp,  but  little  came  of  the  election,  except  the  doubtful 

Rival  Popes  honour  of  being  the  last  of  the  anti-popes.     The  two 

once  more,   pontiffs  continued  to  anathematize  each  other,  but  the 

rivalry  excited  little  interest,  and  Eugenius  maintained  his  position 

until  his  death  in  1447,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Nicolas  V., 

one   of  the   most  accomplished   and   moderate   of  the   popes, 

remembered  especially  for  the   founding  of  the  great  Vatican 

Library.     Felix  resigned  his  dubious  dignity  in  1449. 

The  last  sitting  of  the  Basle  Council  was  in  June  1443,  nearly 
twelve  years  from  its  commencement.  Its  leading  spirit  during 
its  later  period  was  yEneas  Silvius  Piccolomini,  the  most  learned 
man  of  his  time,  who  had  been  a  great  opponent  of  papal 
Aeneas  usurpations  until  he  himself  became  Pope  in  1458, 
Silvius  Pope.  under  the  title  of  Pius  II.  (doubtless  with  some 
reminiscence  of  Virgil's  pious  ^Eneas).  As  Pope,  there  was  not  a 
more  strenuous  asserter  of  his  prerogatives  than  this  professed 
reformer  of  earlier  days.1 

§  5.  RIVAL  ASSEMBLY:  FERRARA  AND  FLORENCE. 

While  the  council  was  sitting  at  Basle,  a  rival  assembly  of 

Italian   ecclesiastics   had   been   convened  at   Ferrara,    February 

1438,  and   transferred   to   Florence   the   year  afterwards.     The 

importance  of  this  assembly  arose  entirely  from  the  opportunity 

Greek  repre-  ta^en  by  Pope  Eugenius  to  invite  the  representatives 

sentatives    of  the  Greek  Church  once  more  to  a  conference  with 

invited.     a  vjew  J-Q  union.     The  preliminaries  were  sufficiently 

imposing.     Not  only  the  Greek  Patriarch,  Joseph,  but  the  Greek 

Emperor,   John   VII.    Palseologus,   came    from    Constantinople 

with  a  great  train  of  bishops,  priests,  and  nobles.     There  was  a 

skirmish  at  the  outset  between  Pope  and  Patriarch.    Joseph  would 

not  kiss  the  foot  of  Eugenius,  nor  would  he  take  a  seat  below 

him   among    the    cardinals.     But    these    matters    having    been 

satisfactorily  adjusted,  the  discussion  began  amicably  on  both  sides, 

1  For  a  brilliant  account  of  this    see  a  sketch  by  Bishop  Creighton  in 
clever,  cultivated,  unscrupulous  prelate,     Historical  Essays  and  Review 's,  1902. 
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first  at  Ferrara,  afterwards  at  Florence.     The   points   in   debate 
The  Union  were   ^mite(i   to   f°ur-     (0  The   Procession   of   the 
question  re-  T&.I&J   Spirit:    the  Filioque ;   (2)    Purgatory,  whether 
opened.      ^   pajns   were    wnolly   spiritual   (Greek),    or   partly 
material  (Latin) ;  (3)  the  use  of  leavened  bread  in  the  Eucharist  ; 
and  (4)  the   supremacy  of  the   Pope.     The   conclusions   even 
tually  reached   were   somewhat   of  a   compromise.     As   to   (i), 
the  Greeks  explained  that  in  speaking  of  the  Spirit  as  proceeding 
from  the  Father,  it  was  not  intended  to  exclude  the  agency  of  the 
Son,  but  only  to  guard  against  the  idea  that  the  Spirit  proceeded 
from  two   principles,   which   the   Latins   also   repudiated.     The 
Greeks  admitted  the  formula,  "  through  (Sia)  the  Son,"  the  Latins 
preferred  to  say  "from  (IK)  the  Son,"  and  the  two,  it  was  con- 
Theological  eluded,    really   meant    the    same   thing.     (2)  As   to 
compromise.  Purgatory,    souls   that   departed    this   life   with   sins 
unforgiven  would  be  purified  by  "purgatorial  fires" — the  nature 
of  these  fires  being  left  an  open  question.     (3)  The  Communion 
might  be  celebrated  with  leavened  or  unleavened  bread,  according 
to  the  custom  of  each  Church.     (4)  The  Pope  is  recognized  as 
Sovereign  Pontiff,  Vicar  and  Vicegerent  of  Christ,  Shepherd  and 
Teacher  of  all  Christians,  and   Ruler   of  the    Church   of  God, 
"  saving  the  privileges  and  rights  of  the  Patriarchs  of  the  East." * 

These  conclusions  having  been  formulated  and  accepted  on 
both  sides,  a  solemn  service  was  held  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Florence  to  celebrate  the  union  between  the  Churches  (July  6, 
1439).  The  Patriarch  had  suddenly  died  some  weeks  before. 
The  Pope  presided,  the  Eastern  Emperor  attended  in  state,  and 
the  Greek  bishops  assisted  in  their  splendid  vestments ;  the  Creed 
was  sung  with  the  Filioque ;  and  there  was  enthusiastic  mutual 
congratulation  that  the  schism  of  centuries  was  past. 

Unfortunately,  the  envoys  from  Constantinople  had  reckoned 
without  their  constituency.  Instead  of  a  welcome,  they  were 
received,  on  their  return,  with  indignant  repudiation.  The 

1  Compare  the  somewhat  more  abstractly-worded  solution  reached  at 
Lyons  in  1274.  (See  p.  516.) 
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Patriarchs  of  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria,  with  the  whole 

The  com-    Church  in  Russia,  declared  against  the  compromise ; 

promise     the  new  Patriarch   of  Constantinople,  Metrophanes, 

rejec  e  .     w^Q  j^  assented  to  it,  was  compelled  to  abdicate ; 

and  the  scheme  vanished  into  empty  air.     One  of  the  consequences 

of  this  great  disappointment  was  that  the  promises  of  the  Italians  to 

support  the  Greek  Empire  against  the  threatening  Turkish  power 

came  to  nothing ;  Constantinople,  left  comparatively  defenceless, 

was  captured  by  the  Mohammedan  forces  in  1453,  and  the  Eastern 

Empire  came  to  an  end.     The  catastrophe  was  tremendous  ;  but 

in  the  dispersion  throughout  Europe  of  Greek  scholars,  and  of 

the  great   libraries  of  Constantinople,  it   was  overruled   for  the 

dissemination  of  literature  and  the  advancement  of  civilization. 

In  this  catastrophe,  it  has  been  well  said,  "  one  of  the  survivals 
of  the  old  world,  the  shadow  of  what  had  been  the  Eastern 
Empire,  passed  suddenly  away.  Almost  at  the  same  date,  that 
Dawn  of  the  visionary  revival  of  the  Western  Empire,  which  had 
Renaissance,  imposed  for  six  centuries  upon  the  imagination  of 
mediaeval  Europe,  hampering  Italy  and  impeding  the  consolidation 
of  Germany,  ceased  to  reckon  among  political  actualities ; 1  while 
its  more  potent  rival,  the  Roman  Church,  seemed  likely  to  sink 
into  the  rank  of  a  petty  Italian  principality.  Three  lights  of 
mediaeval  Christianity,  the  Eastern  Empire,  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  and  the  Papacy,  at  this  point  of  time  severally  suffered 
extinction,  mortal  enfeeblement,  and  profound  internal  transform 
ation.  ...  At  the  same  time,  the  new  learning  introduced  by 
the  earlier  humanists  awakened  free  thought,  encouraged  curiosity, 
and  prepared  the  best  minds  of  Europe  for  speculative  audacities 
from  which  the  schoolmen  would  have  shrunk,  and  which  soon 
expressed  themselves  in  acts  of  cosmopolitan  importance."  2 

1  The  last  of  the  Western  Emperors          2  I.  A.  Symonds,  in  Ency.  Brit.t 
crowned  in  Rome  was  Frederick  III.,     art.  "Renaissance." 
1452  (by  Pope  Nicolas  V.). 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

INDIVIDUAL  PRECURSORS  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

HTHE  distinguished  succession  of  Reformers  before  the 
Reformation  continued  through  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
it  is  only  as  we  study  their  history  that  we  understand  the 
extent  and  earnestness  of  the  popular  response  to  Luther's 
appeal  a  hundred  years  afterwards.  As  before,  the  testimony 
Influences,  was  *n  Part  direct  >  tne  declaration  of  evangelical  truth, 
direct  and  however  mingled,  with  professions  of  adherence  to 
indirect.  Q^^  doctrines,  being  accompanied  by  bold 
denunciation  of  prevailing  abuses.  This  has  already  been 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  Huss  and  the  Bohemians.  But 
other  important  influences  were  indirect.  The  great  principles 
of  the  spiritual  life  were  so  affirmed  as  to  strike  at  the  very 
roots  of  religious  formalism  and  priestly  claims.  It  is  true  that 
the  teachers  who  thus  endeavoured  to  bring  the  soul  into 
immediate  communion  with  God  were  often  unaware  of  the 
tendency  of  their  own  doctrines.  They  thought  to  fit  their  larger, 
grander  views  of  truth  and  duty  into  customary  channels,  un 
conscious  that  they  were  evoking  spiritual  forces  that  would  soon 
burst  every  barrier.  Protestantism,  in  its  deepest  meaning,  was 
already  begun,  even  where  the  Papacy  seemed  to  have  its  most 
ardent  devotees. 


§    I.    BIBLICAL   AND   THEOLOGICAL   LITERATURE. 

Few  contributions  of  any  note  were  made  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  exposition  of  Scripture  or  to 
the  development  of  a  truly  Biblical  theology.  The  old  traditions, 
old  methods  of  interpretation,  still  held  sway.  Perhaps  the  only 
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name  worthy  of  mention  is  that  of  the  Roman  Laurentius 
Laurentius  Valla,  a  great  philologist,  and  chief  restorer  of  Latin 

Valla,       learning.     He  also  wrote  voluminous  Annotations  on 

d-  '457«     fa  (Vulgate)  New  Testament.     He  was  a  keen  critic 

of  ecclesiastical  legend  and  assumption.     His  exposure  of  the 

pretended  Donation  of  Constantine,  and  of  the  forged  decretals, 

was  masterly  and  conclusive. 

He  also  showed  the  apocryphal  character  of  the  alleged 
correspondence  between  our  Lord  and  King  Abgarus,  and  of  the 
composition  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  by  the  Twelve  in  turn. 
Valla's  treatises  on  these  subjects,  written  at  Naples,  whither  he 
had  secretly  withdrawn  from  Rome  for  greater  safety,  brought 
him  within  the  grasp  of  the  Inquisition,  and  he  narrowly  escaped 
burning ;  but  afterwards  Nicolas  V.,  most  literary  and  enlightened 
of  the  popes,  befriended  him  and  made  him  his  secretary.  His 
Annotations  were  much  esteemed  by  Erasmus,  who  edited  them 
in  1505. 

The  great  names  of  Reuchlin  (1454 — 1522)  and  of  Erasmus 
(1467 — 1536)  belong  to  a  subsequent  period,  when  the  exposition 
of  the  New  Testament  was  for  the  first  time  based  upon  the 
Reuchlin  Greek  text;  while  that  of  the  Old,  by  Reuchlin 
and  especially,  the  true  successor  of  Nicolas  de  Lyra,1 
Erasmus.  wag  Derived  from  fae  Hebrew  original.  The  anony 
mous  Epistola  Obscurorum  Virorum^  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
telling  satires  of  any  age,  was  suggested  by  Reuchlin's  criticism  of 
the  Cologne  priests  and  doctors.  But  it  is  in  the  German 
Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  the  results  of  such 
work  were  fully  seen.  The  movements  towards  a  higher  truth 
and  life  which  characterized  the  preliminary  period  were  chiefly 
in  the  direction  of  a  revived  mysticism. 

§   2.    BRETHREN  OF  THE  COMMON  LIFE  :    "  THE  IMITATIO  CHRISTI." 

The  "  Society  of  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,"  formed  by 
Gerhard  Groot  of  Deventer  in  Holland  about  the  middle  of  the 

1  See  p.  547. 
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fourteenth  century,  was  one  of  those  communities  which,  for- 
Gerhard  swearing  monasticism,  made  it  their  aim  to  seek 
Croat.  perfection  by  imitating  Christ.  The  Society  became 
famous  mainly  for  two  things :  first,  for  raising  the  question,  sub 
mitted  by  it  to  the  Council  of  Constance,  "  whether  the  duties  of 
obedience,  poverty,  and  chastity  could  be  fulfilled  worthily  and 
acceptably  to  God  by  any  but  regular  monks  and  nuns  ?  The 
committee  of  theologians  to  whom  the  question  was  referred 
decided  that  "  laymen  were  as  able  without  vows  to  strive  after 
perfection  as  any  monks  were."  So  distinct  a  check  to  monastic 
assumption  was  at  that  time  very  significant. 

But  the  fact  which,  more  than  any  other,  has  immortalized 
the  Society  of  Gerhard  Groot  was,  that  one  of  its  members  was 
Thomas  Hammerlein  of  Kempen  in  the  Duchy  of  Cleves, 
Thomas  a  common^y  known  as  Thomas  a  Kempis,  the  reputed 
Kempis,  author  of  the  Imitatio  Christy  a  devotional  treatise 
1380—1471.  wm-ch  jias  been  translated  into  more  languages  and 
has  attained  a  larger  circulation  than  any  other  human  composition. 
In  modern  times  the  Pilgrints  Progress  of  Bunyan  supplies  the 
nearest  parallel.  The  Imitatio^  writes  Canon  Robertson,  "  is 
strongly  mystical,  yet  no  less  practical — setting  forth  religious 
practice  as  the  way  to  insight  into  Divine  things.  It  is  full  of 
wise  guidance  for  the  soul  in  the  ways  of  humility,  purity,  and 
self-renunciation."  And  yet,  as  the  Canon  admits,  "  the  religion 
which  it  inculcates  is  too  exclusively  directed  towards  the  perfect 
ing  of  the  individual  in  himself,  too  little  solicitous  for  his  relations 
with  the  brotherhood  of  mankind."  The  criticism  of  Dean 
Milman  on  these  points  is  so  valuable  and  suggestive  that  it  may 
be  inserted  here. 

"  Never  was  misnomer  so  glaring,  if  justly  considered,  as  the 
title  of  the  book,    The  Imitation   of  Christ.     That  which   dis 
tinguishes  Christ,  that  which  distinguishes  Christ's  Apostles,  that 
Dean       which   distinguishes   Christ's   religion — the    Love   of 
/^'SaLMan~is  entirely  and  absolutely  left  out.     Had  this 
Christi."    been  the  whole  of  Christianity,  our  Lord  Himself  (with 
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reverence  be  it  said)  had  lived,  like  an  Essene,  working  out  or 
displaying  His  own  sinless  perfection  by  the  Dead  Sea  :  neither 
on  the  Mount,  nor  in  the  Temple,  nor  even  on  the  Cross.  The 
Apostles  had  dwelt  entirely  on  the  internal  emotions  of  their  own 
souls,  each  by  himself — St.  Peter  still  by  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret, 
St.  Paul  in  the  desert  of  Arabia,  St.  John  in  Patmos.  Christianity 
had  been  without  any  exquisite  precept  for  the  purity,  the  happi 
ness,  of  social  or  domestic  life  ;  without  self-sacrifice  for  the  good 
of  others;  without  the  higher  Christian  patriotism,  devotion  on 
evangelical  principles  to  the  public  weal ;  without  even  the  devotion 
of  the  missionary  for  the  dissemination  of  Gospel  truth ;  without 
the  humbler  and  gentler  self-sacrifice  for  relatives,  for  the  wife, 
the  parent,  the  child.  Christianity  had  never  soared  to  be  the 
civilizer  of  the  world.  '  Let  the  world  perish,  so  the  single  soul 
can  escape  on  its  solitary  plank  from  the  general  wreck ' — such 
had  been  its  final  axiom.  The  Imitation  of  Christ  begins  in 
self,  terminates  in  self.  The  simple  exemplary  sentence,  'He 
went  about  doing  good,'  is  wanting  in  the  monastic  gospel  of  this 
pious  zealot.  Of  feeding  the  hungry,  of  clothing  the  naked,  of 
visiting  the  prisoner,  even  of  preaching,  there  is  profound,  total 
silence.  The  world  is  dead  to  the  votary  of  the  Imitation,  and 
he  is  dead  to  the  world,  dead  in  a  sense  absolutely  repudiated  by 
the  first  vital  principles  of  the  Christian  faith.  Christianity,  to  be 
herself  again,  must  not  merely  shake  off  indignantly  the  barbarism, 
the  vices,  but  even  the  virtues  of  the  Mediaeval,  of  Monastic,  of 
Latin  Christianity." l 

§   3.    MYSTICAL   TEACHERS. 

Among  mystical  theologians  the  Chancellor  Gerson,  of  whom 
Gerson,      we  have  already  said  so  much  (see  pp.  540,  541),  has 

^hhThal  often  been  classed<    In  fact>  the  ^nitatio  was  credited 

acter.       to  him  in  an  uncritical  age.     His  conduct  towards 

Huss  was  that  of  an  intolerant  dogmatist,  but  as  a  religious  thinker 

he  was  of  the  school  of  St.  Victor  (see  p.  495),  in  seeking  to 

1  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  Book  XIV.  ch.  iii. 
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place  the  principles  of  intuitive  religion  upon  a  sound  intellectual 
basis.  His  contemporaries  termed  him  Doctor  Christianissimus^ 
fascinated  by  his  thought  of  the  "  Universal  Church  without  error, 
schism,  or  sin  " — essentially  different  from  the  existing  Church  of 
Rome.  Gerson  was  not  the  only  thinker  who  has  presented  a 
different  aspect  when  dwelling  in  the  realms  of  the  ideal,  and 
when  confronted  with  the  rough  reality.  Nor  was  he  the  first  nor 
the  last  to  be  at  once  mystic  and  persecutor.  As  it  was,  while 
his  theories  would  have  found  an  echo  among  the  "  Brethren  of 
the  Common  Life,"  he  lived  and  died  among  his  fellow  church 
men  in  the  odour  of  sanctity ;  while,  for  reasons  unconnected  with 
his  religious  opinions,  he  spent  his  later  life  in  obscurity  and  exile, 
composing  hymns  and  devotional  tracts,  and  teaching  little  children 
He  died  at  Lyons,  1429. 

It  is  only  with  a  certain  latitude  that  the  name  of  Girolamc 
Savonarola.  Savonarola,  the  great  Florentine  Dominican  preacher, 
can  be  included  among  the  mystics.  He  appears  before  us 
chiefly  as  an  enthusiastic  moral  reformer;  yet  he  sustained  his 
earlier  appeals  by  reputed  visions  of  angels,  and  blended  apocalyp 
tic  prophecies  of  judgment  with  his  calls  to  repentance.  His 
outspoken  descriptions  of  priestly  vice  and  monastic  corruption 
could  not  but  arouse  enmity.  The  Franciscans  especially  were 
exasperated  by  the  popularity  of  the  eloquent  Dominican,  as  well 
as  by  his  influence  in  reforming  his  own  monastery  of  St.  Mark. 
His  enmity  to  the  Medicean  ruling  family,  with  its  refined 
paganism,  aroused  against  him  the  virulence  of  aristocratic  hatred. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  multitudes  crowded  around  him  ;  the 
very  boys  and  girls  of  the  city  became  his  helpers  and  eager 
missionaries.  A  huge  bonfire  of  costly  ornaments,  meretricious 
pictures,  and  other  gay  superfluities  attested  the  enthusiasm  of 
renunciation.1  The  whole  city  was  stirred.  Savonarola  was 
tempted  in  vain  to  try  the  ordeal  by  fire.  Rome  fulminated 
against  him ;  at  last  he  was  seized  by  the  authorities,  and  without 

1  The  description  of  these  proceedings  by  George  Eliot  in  Romola  is  as 
historically  correct  as  it  is  brilliant  (Book  iii.  ch.  8). 
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any  charge  of  heresy  brought  against  him,  he  was  condemned, 
strangled,  and  burned.  Luther,  not  unjustly,  regarded  him  as  a 
pioneer  of  the  Reformation. 

A  true  precursor   of  the   Reformation  was   John  Wessel,   a 
John       pupil  of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  and  Professor  of  Philo- 
^Colo^nf    s°Pky  at  Cologne,  Paris,  and  Basle.    He  endeavoured, 
d.  1489.'     more  successfully  than  others  of  the  same  school,  to 
place  the  conclusions  of  mystic  religionists  upon  solid  foundations 
of  reason  and  Scripture.  The  dictates  of  Christian  love,  he  taught, 
coincide  with  the  conclusions  of  theological  science.     The  papal 
supremacy  he  rejected,  with  the  whole  doctrine  of  indulgences ; 
and  in  his  view  of  justification,  as  well  as  of  penance  and  purga 
tory,  even  of  the   Eucharist,   he   virtually   anticipated   Luther.1 
Expelled  from  the  University  of  Paris  on  account  of  his  teachings, 
he  found  a  refuge  in  his  native  Groningen ;  and  being  protected 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Utrecht,  he  escaped  the  Inquisition,  and 
died  in  peace.     Wessel  was  termed  by  his  admiring  disciples  a 
"  Light  of  the  World  "  (Lux  Mundi). 

John  Wessel  is  sometimes  confounded  with  a  very  different 

John  Wesel,  ^ut   equalty   liberal    and  devout  thinker,    Dr.   John 

d.  1482.     Burchard,  of  Wesel,  generally  called  Wesel  or  Wesalia 

from  his  birthplace,  who,  with  less  learning  and  eloquence  than 

Wessel,   preached  at   Erfurt   and   Worms    against    indulgences, 

pilgrimages,  and  fasts,  pointing  to  Scripture  as  the  only  source 

of  faith.    He  was  indicted  at  Mayence  in  his  old  age  as  a  follower 

of  Huss,  and  compelled  to  recant;2  his  books  were  burned,  and 

he  closed  his  life  in  prison. 

Turning  to  the  Eastern  Church,  we  find  a  much  earlier  school 

Mysticism   °^  mystics  among  the  monks  of  Mount  Athos,  who 

in  the  East,  taught  that  Christians  may  attain,  through  meditation 

1  See  Ullmann,  Reformers  before  of  Christ   are   those    who   believe  in 

the  Reformation  ;  also  the  extracts  from  Him" 

Wessel  given  by  Gieseler,  v.  153.    On          a  One   thing  alleged  against  him 

the  Eucharist  Wessel  says,  in  reversal  was  his  having  said  that  if  Peter  insti- 

of  the  generally-accepted  doctrine  of  tuted  fasting,   it   was   only   to   get    a 

his  day,  "Those  who  'eat  the  flesh'  better  market  for  his  fish  I 
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and  prayer,  to  a  state  of  tranquillity  untroubled  by  earthly  excite 
ments,  doubt,  or  fear,  and  that  in  the  possession  of  this  rest  they 
may,  in  some  literal  way,  see  God  Himself,  as  the  disciples  beheld 
the  glory  in  the  Transfiguration.  From  a  Greek  word  signifying 
rest,  these  mystics  were  termed  Hesychiasts *  or  Quietists.  Their 
great  antagonist  was  Barlaam,  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Basil ; 
and  a  controversy  arose  on  the  nature  of  that  light  upon  Mount 
Tabor.  Certain  councils  at  Constantinople,  about  the  middle  of 
Barlaam  tne  f°urt:eenth  century,  favoured  the  Quietists,  where- 
Anti-mystic,  upon  Barlaam  seceded  from  the  Eastern  Church,  of 
«•  *•  J34  •  wm'ch  he  had  hitherto  been  a  staunch  defender  against 
the  Western,  and  joined  the  Latin  community,  becoming  bishop  of 
a  town  in  Calabria.  The  Quietists  had  many  literary  supporters, 
the  most  famous  of  whom  was  Nicolas  Cabasilas,  archbishop  of 
Thessalonica  (c.  1350). 

§  4.    REVIVAL    OF    LITERATURE  :    INVENTION    OF    PRINTING. 

The  revival  of  literature  in  the  fifteenth  century,   associated 

with  such  names  as  those  of  Dante,   Boccaccio,  Petrarch,  and 

Invention  of  Chaucer,  had  a  large  if  indirect  effect  on  the  religion 

Printing,    of  the  era.    But  the  crowning  event  was  the  invention 

of  printing   from   movable    types   by   Gutenberg   of 

Mayence.     The  first  complete  printed  book  was  the  Latin  Bible, 

produced  by  Gutenberg  with  his  associate   Schoeffer   in    1455. 

The  art  rapidly  spread,  and  before  the  close  of  the  century  the 

Hebrew  Scriptures  were  printed  at  Soncino  in  Lombardy,  some 

years  afterwards  in  Venice.     The  Greek  Testament  of  Erasmus 

first  appeared  in  1516,  and  that  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglot 

edited  by  Cardinal  Ximenes  in  1 522.2     But  the  record  of  these 

Vernacular  works  and  their  influence  belongs  to  a  subsequent 

tranoffhem  Period  of  the  history-     In  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
Scriptures,   and  Bohemia,  vernacular  translations  of  the  Scriptures 

1  Sometimes    Omphalopsychic     or  2  This  was  really  finished  before 

Umbilicani,  from  their  alleged  habit  the  edition  of  Erasmus,  but  the  delay 

of  gazing  at   the    pit    of    their  own  of  papal   authorization   prevented  its 

stomachs  when  engaged  in  heavenly  issue  for  some  years, 
contemplation. 
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were  printed  before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  derived,  of 
course,  from  the  Latin  Vulgate.  Wyclif  s  great  English  version 
remained  in  manuscript  for  many  years,  although  copies  were 
multiplied. 

It  was  inevitable  that  with  the  extension  of  the  art  of  printing 
there  should  arise  the  attempt  to  control  the  Press  by  censorship. 
As  early  as  1486  the  alarmed  Archbishop  of  Mayence  forbade 
the  printing  and  sale  of  books  without  a  licence ;  and  he  espe 
cially  complained  of  the  publication  of  Church  formularies  in 
German.  He  was  a  wise  man  in  his  generation,  well  foreseeing 
this  new  power  given  to  mankind  would,  unless  sternly  restricted, 
prove  fatal  to  ecclesiastical  assumptions.1 

§  5.    BIRTH    OF    LUTHER  :    CLOSE    OF    THE    FIFTEENTH    CENTURY. 

Martin  Luther  was  born  in  1483.     The  years  that  intervened 
between  this  date  and  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  con 
tained  in  them  the  seeds  of  great  events.     The  world  was  on  the 
The  worlds  eve  °*  changes  that  would  affect  all  future  history. 
changes.     Voices    innumerable    seemed    to    echo    the    Divine 
declaration,   "  Behold,  I  make  all  things  new  ! " 

Luther  was  nine  years  old  when  Christopher  Columbus  dis 
covered  America ;  and  six  years  afterwards  Vasco  de  Gama  made 
his  way  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  India.  Of  these 
Discoveries,  transcendent  achievements,  Spain  and  Portugal  first 
received  the  profit,  as  well  as  the  renown ;  and  the  greatness  of 
Spain  was  still  further  enhanced  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Saracens 
from  the  country,  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  almost  con 
temporaneously  with  the  enterprise  of  Columbus.  But  the  canker 
was  already  at  the  root  of  Spanish  greatness ;  for  in  the  very  year 
of  Luther's  birth  the  callous  fanatic  Torquemada  was  appointed 
Inquisitor-General  of  Castile  and  Aragon. 

Ecclesiastically,  the  atmosphere  was  full  of  portents.     In  1492 
Persecutions,  the  Spanish  Cardinal  Roderick  Borgia  (Alexander  VI.) 
was  raised  to  the  papal  chair,  and  to  the  horrified  observers  of 
1  It  was  Pope  Paul  IV.  who  originated  the  Index  Expurgatorius  in  1559. 

P  P 
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his  career  it  appeared  that  Antichrist  was  at  length  revealed.     Six 
years  afterwards  Savonarola  was  burned  at  Florence. 

Among  the  notable  personages  who  first  saw  the  light  during 

Births  of    tnese  eventful  years  were  Zwingli  (1484)  and  Philip 

great  men.    Melanchthon    (1497);    while  in  the  eighth   year   of 

Luther's  life  was  born  the  one  man  destined  more  than  any  other 

to  counteract  his  work,  the  Spanish  Don  Inigo  de  Loyola.     Nor 

is  it  without  some  bearing  on  the  religious  life  of  the  world  that 

we  note  the  birth-years  of  great  artists — Raffaelle  was  born  in  the 

same  year  with  Luther,  Andrea  del  Sarto  in  1488,  and  Benvenuto 

Cellini  in  1500. 

Thus  was  heralded  the  dawn  of  a  rromentous  age.  In  the 
first  year  of  the  new  century,  the  youthful  Martin  Luther  entered 
the  University  of  Erfurt,  and  the  great  experiences  of  his  life 
began. 
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PART  I.     To  THE  END  OF  THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE. 


A.D.         ROMAN   EMPEROKS. 


PROCURATORS   OF 
JUDAEA. 


30  Tiberius  (i6th  year).    Pontius  Pilate   (41 
year). 

38 


37  Caligula. 
38 

41  Claudius. 


43 


44 


43 


47 

48 
49 


Cuspius  Fadus. 


Tiberius  Alexander. 


Ventidius  Cumanus. 


EVENTS,   PERSONAGES  ;    NEW 
TESTAMENT   BOOKS. 

Pentecost,  May  26. 
"  Birthday  of  the 
Church."  5 

(or  35).  Martyrdom  of 
STEPHEN.  Conversion 
of  SAUL.  ii 

The  chronology  of 
these  early  years  is 
uncertain.  Some 
critics  place  Ste 
phen's  martyrdom 
and  Saufs  conver 
sion  2  years  earlier. 
First  visit  of  Paul  to  Jeru 
salem.  13 
For  chronology  of  his 
life,  see  pp.  13,  14. 
HEROD  AGRIPPA  I.,  King 

of  Judaea  and  Samaria.      15 
CORNELIUS  and  his  house 
hold    embrace    Christi 
anity.  10 
Paul,    after    long    retire 
ment,  brought  by  BAR 
NABAS  to  Antioch.              14 
Martyrdom  of  JAMES,  son 

of  Zebedee.  15 

"mprisonment     and     de 
liverance  of  PETER.  15 
Death  of  Herod  Agrippa, 

at  Caesarea.  16 

ramine  :  Mission  of  Paul 
and  Barnabas  to  Jeru 
salem. 

'aul's  First  Missionary 
Journey,  with  Barnabas.  13 

Council  at  Jerusalem  on 
the  Gentile  Question.  15 
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49 


50 
51 

53 


54  Nero. 

56 
58 

59 
61 


S5 


PROCURATORS   OF 
JUD/EA. 


Porcius  Festus. 


Albinus. 


Gessius  Florus. 


VENTS,  PERSONAGES  ;   NEW 
TESTAMENT  BOOKS. 


PAGE 


aul's  Second  Missionary 
Journey,  with  SlLAS,  to 
53  (Epistles  to  the 
ThessaionianS)  from 
Corinth,  52,  53).  13 

AGRIPPA  II.,  King. 

Expulsion  of  Jews  from 
Rome. 

Paul  at  Jerusalem  and 
Antioch  (?  Epistle  to  the 
Galatzans). 

Paul's  Third  Missionary 
Journey  ( I  Corinthians 
from  Ephesus,  55 ;  2 
Corinthians  horn  Mace 
donia,  56  ;  Romans 
from  Corinth,  56)  1 3 

Paul  in  Jerusalem :  ar 
rested  in  the  Temple  : 
sent  to  Caesarea.  1 7 

Paul  sails  for  Rome :  Ship 
wreck  off  Malta.  1 6 

Paul  reaches  Rome  in  the 
spring.  13 

Acts  of  the  Apostles  ends.     17 

Epistles  from  Rome  ;  to 
the  Colossians  and 
Philemon  ;  the  "  Ephe- 
stans"  probably  a  cir 
cular  letter ;  the  Philip- 
pians. 

Paul  tried  and  acquitted     17 

Epistle  of  JAMES  "the 
Lord's  Brother  "  from 
Jerusalem.  i8;/ 

Paul's  journeys  to  Mace 
donia,  Asia  Minor, 
Spain(?)  (I  Timothy, 
Titus).  17 

Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(anonymous)  ? 

Fire  of  Rome.  Outbreak 
of  Persecution. 

First  Epistle  of  PETER. 

Martyrdom  of  James,  at 
Jerusalem.  18 

Paul  at  Nicopolis ;  ar 
rested  and  sent  to  Rome 
(2  Timothy).  18 
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68 


68  Galba. 

69  Otho,  Vitellius,  Ves 

pasian. 
70 


79  Titus. 
61  Domitian. 


90 

96  Nerva. 
97 

98  Trajan. 
100 


PROCURATORS   OF 
JUDAEA. 


First    Epistle    of    CLE 
MENT  (?).  41 

Death  of  JOSEPHUS,  Jew 
ish  Historian. 
£  Death  of  the  Apostle  John.   16 

*»*   Traditional  Dates  of  Roman  Bishops:  LINUS,  67  ;  ANENCLETUS,  68  ; 
CLEMENT,  91  or  93. 


EVENTS,  PERSONAGES  ;   NEW 
TESTAMENT   BOOKS. 

« 

Paul's  Second  Trial  at 
Rome,  and  martyrdom.  18 

Peter's  martyrdom  at 
Rome. 

Apocalypse  of    JOHN  (?). 

(See  A.D.  96.)  19 

Destruction  of  Jerusalem.  21 
The  composition  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels 
most  probably  be 
longs  to  the  preced 
ing-  decade,  Mark 
being  the  first. 


Apocalypse  of  John,  from 
Patmos  (?).  See  68.  20 

Gospel  and  Epistles  of 
John  from  Ephesus.  40 
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PART  II.     FROM  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  SECOND  CENTURY 
TO  THE  DEATH  OF  CONSTANTINE. 


CHIEF    PERSONAGES   AND  „„,-„ 

EVENTS. 

Epistle  of  Barnabas  (?)        114 

The  "Third  Persecu 
tion"  :  to  117.  65 

SYMEON,  B.  of  Jerusalem, 
martyred.  57 

Epistles  of  IGNATIUS  :  his 
martyrdom  (or  1 1 6).  119 


A.D.                  EMFERORS. 

BISHOPS  OF   HOME. 

101  Trajan,  3rd  year. 
103 

Evaristus. 

107 

Alexander  I. 

110 

111 

117  Hadrian. 
119 
120 

Sixtus  (Xystus)  I. 

126 
128 
130 

Telesphorus. 

132 

135 

138  Antoninus  Pius. 
140 

Hyginus. 

142 

Pius  I. 

Persecution  in  Bithynia. 
Correspondence    between 
PLINY  and  TRAJAN. 


65 

57 


Teaching  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  (Didache),  dr.  41 

BASILIDES  of  Egypt, 
Gnostic.  173 

SATURNINUS  of  Antioch, 
Gnostic.  172 

Apology  of  QUADRATUS.     ioi 

Apology  of  ARISTIDES.       ioi 
PAPIAS,  B.  of  Hierapolis : 
his  Oracles  of  the  Lord 
(d.  c.  109).  137 

Insurrection  of  BAR-Co 

CHAB.  57 

c.  CARPOCRATES,  Gnostic.  174 
Jerusalem    rebuilt    (Aelia 
Capitolina)  and  a  Gen 
tile      (Marcus)      made 
bishop  of  the  city.  53 

Persecution  recommenced.     70 
The     (so-called)     Second 

Epistle  of  Clement.         117 
c.  Apology  of  Aristo.  104 

First  Apology  of  JUSTIN 

MARTYR.  ioi,  147 

VALENTIN  us  of  Egypt, 
Gnostic :  teacher  in 
Home.  174 
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A.D. 

145 
150 


154 

155 
156 
157 

160 

161  Marcus  Aurelius. 


164 
165 


167 
168 
170 


174 
175 
177 


BISHOPS   OF   ROME. 


Anicetus. 


Soter. 


123 
171 

177 


CHIEF   PERSONAGES   AND 
EVENTS. 

c.  The  Shepherd  of  HER- 

MAS. 

Gnosticism  at  its  height. 
MONTANUS   of    Phrygia, 

mystic. 
Synods   against    Montan- 

ism  (to  170).  177 

Epistle  to  Diognetus.  106 

Martyrdom  of  POLYCARP 

(according  to  some),  see 

167.  71 

Spread  of  Montanism.         177 

The  Psendo-  Clementines 
(or  later).  117 

MARCION  of  Pontus 
teaches  in  Rome.  175 

CRESCENS  the  Cynic, 
opponent  of  Christ 
ianity.  75,  102 

The  "  Fourth  Persecu 
tion,"  to  1 80.  70 

Second  Apology  of  Justin.  102 
The  Mnratorian  Fragment 

on  the  Canons.  138 

LUCIAN  writes  against 

Christianity. 


148 

Justin         martyred        at 
Rome.  71 

Polycarp      martyred      at 
Smyrna  (see  154). 

MELITO,    B.    of   Sardis ; 
his  Apology.  102 

THEOPHILUS,       B.       of 
Antioch  ;  his  Apology.    107 

TATIAN  ;  his  Apology.         107 

Diatessaron  of  Tati^n.        136 

CELSUS     writes     against 
Christianity.  108 

Story  of  the  "Thunder 
ing  Legion."  73 

I^RAXEAS;  "patri- 

passian."  185 

Eleutherus.  HEGESIPPUS  ;        ecclesi 

astical  historian.  124 

IREN^EUS  ;   B.  of  Lyons 
(d.  c.  202).  125 

ATHENAGORAS  ;          his 
Apology.  102 
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178 

179 

180  Commodus. 

185 
188 

190 

Victor  I. 

193  Pertinax  ;       Didius 
Julianus.       Septi- 
mius  Severus. 

195 
200 

202 

Zephyrinus. 

204 
207 

211  Caracella. 
213 
215 

217  Macrinus. 

218  Elagabalus. 
220 

Calixtus  I. 

222  Alexander  Severus. 
225 

Urban  I. 

230 

Pontian. 

232 

233 

235  Maximin. 

Anterus. 

CHIEF    PERSONAGES   AND 
EVENTS. 

Persecution  at  Lyons  and 
Vienna.  74 

I  re  n  os  us,    Confutation    of 

false  doctrine.  125 

PANT^NUS  of  Alexandria; 

Catechetical  School.        127 
Birth  of  ORIGEN.  129 

CLEMENT  :    head  of  the 

Alexandrian  School  (d. 

218).  128 

TERTULLIAN  ;    presbyter 

at  Carthage  (d.  c.  230).   103 
THEODOTUS    of    Byzan 
tium,  "  psilanthropist."  185 
PRAXEAS       of       Rome, 

"monarchian."  186 

Disputes  regarding  Easter.    1 8 1 
The  "  Fifth  Persecution  " 

(to2ii).  76 

NOETUS,  "patripassian."  186 
Clementine    Recognitions 

('•)•  "7 

Apology  of  Tertullian.  103 
Tertullian  Against  Mar- 

cion.  133 


Synod  at  Carthage  on 
Heretical  Baptism.  182 

SABELLIUS  comes  to 
Rome.  187 

Origen  head  of  the  Alex 
andrian  School.  129 


HiPPOLYTUSjB.  ofPortus, 
Philosophotimena  (d.  c. 

236). 

FELIX, 


126 


MINUCIUS 

Octavins.  in 

Origen  deposed :  leaves 

Alexandria.  129 

DIONYSIUS,  head  of  the 

Alexandrian  School  (d. 

265).  130 

Origen's  literary  labours  at 

Caesarea,  the  Hexapla. 


The  "Sixth  Persecution" 
to  237. 


143 
79 
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A.D.                 EMPERORS. 

BISHOPS   OF   ROME. 

CHIEF   PERSONAGES  AND 
_„„_,„,_                                PAGE 

EVENTS. 

236 

Fabian. 

238  Gordian  I.,  II.,  III. 

MANI            (Manichseus) 

teaches  in  Persia  {put 

to  death  277).                     176 

244  Philip     "the     Ara 

GREGORY         THAUMA- 

bian." 

TURGUS,    B.    of   Neo- 

Csesarea  (d.  270).             131 

248 

CYPRIAN,  B.  of  Carthage.   133 

249  Decius. 

Origen,  Against  Cclsus.     no 

250 

The   "Seventh    Persecu 

tion":  to  253.                   80 

Spread   of  Sabellianism, 

spec,  in  Africa. 

Controversies      regarding 

the  "Lapsed."                 179 

Schism  of  NOVATIAN  in 

Rome  ;     NOVATUS     of 

Carthage.                          179 

251  Callus. 

Cornelius. 

253  ^milianus. 

Lucius. 

Valerian. 

254 

Stephen  I. 

Origen  d.  at  Tyre.                129 

255 

Synods    at    Carthage    on 

Heretical  Baptism.           183 

257 

Sixtus  (Xystus)  II. 

258 

The    "Eighth     Persecu 

tion  "  to  260.                     81 

259 

260  Gallienus. 

Dionysius. 

Martyrdom  of  Cyprian.         82 
Christianity  legalized.            83 

262 

PORPHYRY(neo-Platonist) 

at  Rome  opposes  Christ 

ianity.                                 112 

265 

PAUL  OF  SAMOSATA,  B. 

of  Antioch.                         84 

268  Claudius  II. 

269 

Felix  I. 

Paul    of    Samosata,    de 

posed.                                1  88 

270  Aurelian. 

274 

The  "Ninth  Persecution" 

(so-called)  to  275.               84 

Birth  Of  CONSTANTINE.          93 

275  Tacitus. 
276  Probus. 

Eutychian. 

277 

282  Carus. 

283  Carinus. 

Cains. 

Numerian. 

284  Diocletian  \ 
286  MaximianJ 

ALBAN,     British     proto- 
martyr,  303.                       86 

586 
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A.U.                  EMPERORS. 
nan 

BISHOPS   OF   ROME. 

SRrU 

293  Constantius. 
Galerius. 
296 

noo 

Marcellinus, 

6J<3 

303 

304 

306  Constantius.          "\ 
Galerius  (d.  3ii)j 

(See  vacant). 

Maxentius     W.     (d. 
312). 
Maximin  E.  (d.  312). 
307  Licinius  E. 

Marcellus  I. 

309 

Eusebius. 

310 
311 

Melchiades. 

312 

313 

314 

Sylvester  I. 

316 

318 

324  Constantine,        sole 
emp. 

CHIEF   PERSONAGES  AND 
EVENTS. 


Apostolical    Constitutions 
and  Canons.  118 


METHODIUS,  Apology 
against  Porphyry.  112 

Persecution  begins  in  the 
court  and  army.  86 

Destruction  of  the  Theban 
Legion. 

ALBAN,  British  proto- 
martyr  (or  286).  86 

The  "  Tenth  Persecu 
tion,"  to  313.  87 

ARNOBIUS  :  Adversus 
Gentes.  112 

Synod  at  Eliberis  (El 
vira)  ;  Celibacy  of  the 
Clergy,  etc.  150 

Meletian  schism  in  Egypt.  269 


LACTANTIUS     of    Nico- 

media,  Apologies.  211 

PAMPHILUS  martyred.        245 
ANTHONY  ;        Egyptian 
monasticism.  235 

ARIUS,  presbyter.  269 

Rise  of  Donatism  :  Synods 
on  the  subject.  331 

Vision  of  Constantine.  94 

Battle  of  the  Milvian 
Bridge.  93 

Edict  of  Milan,  estab 
lishing  toleration.  93 

Synod  at  Aries,  on  Church 
order,  Donatism,  etc., 
Validity  of  heretical 
Baptism  affirmed.  182 

Synod  at  Ancyra,  on 
"the  Lapsed."  179 

EUSEBIUS,  B.  of  Cacsarea.  245 

ATHANASIUS,  deacon  at 
Alexandria.  248 

Arius  disputes  at  Alex 
andria.  269 

Law  for  the  observance  of 
Sunday.  198 
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325 


327 
335 

336 
337 


BISHOPS   OF   ROME. 


Marcus. 


CHIEF   PERSONAGES   AND 
EVENTS. 

A  synod  excommunicates 
Anus.  275 

Ecclesiastical  History  of 
Ensebius  ends. 

Council  at  Nicaea :  First 
(Ecumenical.  272 

Athanasius,  B.  of  Alex 
andria.  280 

Crispus  and  Fausta  put  to 
death.  278 

PACHOMIUS  :  ^Egyptian 
ccenobitism. 


Athanasius    deposed   and 

exiled. 

Death  of  Arius. 
Baptism    and     Death    of 

Constantine. 
MARCELLUS   of   Ancyra. 

Early     form     of     the 

Apostles'  Creed.  145 


235 

279 
280 

199 


588 


PART  III.     To  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  PATRISTIC  PERIOD. 


EMPERORS. 


337    Constantine  II.  (d.  340). 
Constans(</.  350). 
ConstantiusII. 


338 
339 

340 


341 


343 
846 

350 

351 

352 
353 
355 


257 

$58 
859 

360 

361    Julian. 


BISHOPS  OF 

BISHOPS  OF  CON 

MEMORABLE  PERSONS 

ROME. 

STANTINOPLE. 

AND  EVENTS. 

Julius  I. 

Constantius      favours 
Arianism.                       281 

Donatist    excesses    in 

Africa.                           328 

Athanasius  restored.        280 

Eusebius  (of 

£s  icornedia) 

DIDYMUS,  head  of  the 

Alexandrian  School. 

Athanasius  exiled  (2nd 

time).                              281 

Paul  and  Mace- 
donius    alter 

Synod  of  "the  Dedi 
cation"  at  Antioch.      281 

nately         de 

posed  and  re 

stored* 

ULPHILAS,    "Apostle 

of  the  Goths"  (^.388).  214 

Synod     at       Sardica 

(anti  -  Arian),       see 

Gwatkin  for  date.         282 

Return  of  Athanasius.      283 

Persecution  in  Persia, 

by  Sapor.                       213 

Donatus  exiled. 

EPHREM,  "the  Syrian," 

at  Edessa. 

CYRIL,  B.  of  Jerusa 

lem  (d.  386).                  250 
HILARY,  B.  of  Poitiers 

(d.  367).                         259 

Synod     at     Sirmium 

(Arian).                          284 

Liberius. 

Arianism  prevalent.         284 
Birth  of  AUGUSTINE.      261 

Felix     II. 

Arian  Synods  (Aries, 

during 

Milan,  etc.). 

Liberius1 
exile. 

Athanasius  retires  to 
the  deserts  of  Egypt 

(3rd  exile).                     284 

GEORGE     of     Cappa- 

docia,  B.  of  Alexan 

dria.                              283 

Rise  of  semi-Arianism.   285 

ANTHONY  in  the  The- 

baid.                               235 

Arian  synod  at  Sirm 

ium  —  Liberius     en 

dorses  its  formula.        284 

.  MACEDONIUS  teaches.     287 

Eudoxus. 

Attempted  revival   of 

Paganism.                     201 

GREGORY  of  Nazian- 

zus  ordained.                253 
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BISHOPS  OF 

BISHOPS  OF  CON 

IEMORABLE  PERSONS 

EMPKRORS. 
A.  D. 

ROME. 

STANTINOPLE. 

AND  EVENTS. 

361 

Liberty  proclaimed  for 
all  Christian  sects.       202 

Arianism    and     semi- 

Arianism     triumph 

ant.                                  287 

Frustrated  attempt  to 

rebuild  Jerusalem.       205 
George   murdered  by 

a    Pagan    mob    at 

Alexandria.                   285 

Athanasius  returns  to 

Alexandria.                    286 

363    Jovian. 

Christianity   re-estab 
lished.                            208 

EAST. 

WKST. 

364    Valens. 

Valentin- 

OCC 

ian  I. 

Athanasius,     "  Festal 

000 

Letter  "      on       Sc. 

Canon.                           241 

366 
367 

Gratian. 

Damasus  I. 

Athanasius      expelled 
and    restored     (sth 

time).                             287 

EPIPHANIUS,     B.     of 

Salamis  (d.  403).          251 

869 

Demophilus. 

AERIUS,        Armenian 
Church  Reformer.        336 

370 

BASIL,  B.  of  Csesarea 
in    Cappadocia    (d. 

379).                               252 

371 

MARTIN,  B.  of  Tours.    213 

O/i 

070 

GREGORY,  B.of  Nyssa 

o  i& 

in    Cappadocia   (d. 

395)-                               253 

070 

Synod    at    Laodicea 

Of  0 

070 

(Canon  of  Scripture).    242 
Death  of  Athanasius.      287 

G/*5 

•MJ 

The      Panarion      of 

o74 

Epiphanius  (against 
heresies).                        251 

PRISCILLIAN    teaches 

in  Spain                        332 

074 

AMBROSE,       B.      of 

o  /* 

Milan  (d.  397).              260 

375    Gratian. 

Valentin- 
ian  II. 

APOLLINARIS,    B.    of 
Laodicea      teaches 

(d.  c.  300)                      288 

Title     of     "  Pontifex 

Maximus  "  renounced 

by  Gratian.                     208 

RUFINUS,  B.  of  Aqui- 

378 

leia,    at    Jerusalem 

(d.  395).                         265 

Enactments      against 

379    Theodosius  I. 

Paganism.                      199 
Priscillianism        con 

380 

Gregory      Naz. 

demned     (at    Sara- 

(temporarily). 

gossa).                           333 
John       CHRYSOSTOM 

ordained  deacon.          256 

381 

Nectarius. 

Council  at  Constanti 

nople  :            Second 

(Ecumenical.                289 

Theodosius        forbids 

heathen  sacrifices.       209 

5QO 
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EMPERORS. 

BISHOPS  OF 

BISHOPS  OF  CON 

MEMORABLE  PERSONS 

A.  D.               EAST. 

WEST. 

ROME. 

STANTINOPLE. 

AND  EVENTS. 

382 

JEROME  in  Rome.            264 

384 

Siricius. 

SYMMACHUS  pleads  for 

Paganism,    in    pro 

test  against  the  re 

moval  of  the  altar  of 

Victory     from     the 

Senate  House.              208 

385 

THEOPHILUS,    Bishop 

of  Alexandria.               320 

Priscillianputtodeath, 

with  four  adherents.     334 

386 

JOVIAN,         reforming 

monk.                             337' 

Jerome       retires       to 

Bethlehem.                    264 

387 

Baptism  of  Augustine.     262 

388 
392 

Eugenius 

JOVINIAN  attacks  pre 
vailing  asceticism.        337 

(usurper). 

393 

Synod  at  Hippo  :  Don- 

atism  :     the    Scrip 

ture  Canon.                   331 

395    Arcadius. 

Honorius. 

Augustine,       B.       of 

Hippo.                           262 

397 

Synod    at    Carthage  : 

398 

Anastasius  I. 

J.  Chrysostom. 

the  Scripture  Canon.    242 

399 

Origenism  condemned 

by  successive  synods.     320 

Confessions  of  Augus 

tine.                                 263 

402 

Innocent  I. 

Alaric    the    Goth    in 

vades  Italy.                  214 

Synod  of  "the  Oak." 

Chrysostom  exiled.       258 

404 

End     of     gladiatorial 

combats         (TELE- 

MACHUS).                               196 

Acacius. 

Jerome  completes  his 

405 

Atticus. 

version  of  Scripture.     265 
PELAGIUS  at  Rome.        309 

403    Theodosius  II. 

410 

Sack    of     Rome    by 

Alaric.                             214 

411 

Conference     at     Car 

thage  between  Don- 

atists  and  Catholics.     331 

Pelagius  and  CCELES- 

TIUS  in  Africa.              309 

412 

CYRIL,    B.    of    Alex 

andria  (d.  444).             249 

Donatism  condemned 

413 

by  Imperial  decree.      331 
Pelagianism           con 

415 

demned  at  Carthage.     311 
HYPATIA  murdered  at 

Alexandria.                    217 

Synods  on  Pelagianism 
(Jerusalem  and  Dio- 

spolis).                             321 

416 

Pelagius     condemned 

417 

Zosimus. 

by  Innocent.                 311 
Pelagius  favoured  by 

I     Zosimus.                       312 
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EMPERORS. 

BISHOPS  OF 

BISHOPS  OF  CON 

MEMORABLE  PERSONS 

A.  D.               EAST. 

WEST. 

ROME. 

STANTINOPLE. 

AND  EVENTS. 

418 

Boniface  I. 

ftl 

Ccelestine  I 

423 
425 

John 
(usurper). 

Valentin- 

THEODORET,     B.     of 
Cyrus,  Ecclesiastical 
History.                        247 

ianlll. 

426 
428 

Sisinnius. 
Nestorius. 

Augustine's     City    of 
God.                               214 
NESTORIUS  rejects  the 

"  Theotokos."               293 

Vandals    under    Gen- 

seric  invade  Africa.      216 

Augustine's    Retract- 

ationes.                           263 

431 

Maximian. 

**-'.} 

Council  at    Ephesus: 

Third  (Ecumenical  : 

Nestorius            con 

demned  (with  Cceles- 

£33 

Sixtus  III. 

tius).                                294 
PATRICK    in    Ireland 

433 

(d.  c.  493).                      224 
Growth  of  semi-Pela- 

434 

Proclus. 

gianism.                          315 
The    Commonitorium 

Of  VlNCENTIUS.                 315 

435 

Nestorius     banished  : 

Barsumas  gains  dis 

ciples  in  Syria  and 

440 

Leo  I.  (the 

Persia  (d.  c.  454).          295 

"Great"). 

444 

DIOSCORUS,      B.      of 

Alexandria.                    298 

EUTYCHES        teaches 

Monophysite      doc 

trine.                              296 

445 

Appeals  to  Rome  dis 

cussed     in    African 

447 

Flavian. 

synods.                           313 
Ecclesiastical  History 
of  SOCRATES,  10439.     247 
Synod  at  Toledo  :  the 

448 

"Filioque."                    290 
Eutyches    condemned 

449     Marcian 

at  Constantinople.        296 
LEO      maintains     the 

claims      of      Rome 

against         HILARY 

Anatolius. 

(Aries).                           232 
The     Tome    of    Leo 

(letter  to  Flavian).        297 

The  "  Robber-Synod  " 

at  Ephesus,     under 

Dioscorus  ;   Flavian 

450 

murdered.                       297 
Renewed  Pelagian  con 

451 

troversy  :  FAUSTUS.     315 
Council  at  Chalcedon  : 

Fourth  (Ecumenical.     299 

The  title  oj  Patriarch 

begins  to  be  used  in 

its     special    sense: 

also  that  of  Pope. 

592 
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EMPERORS. 

BISHOPS  OF 

BISHOPS  OF  CON 

MEMORABLE  PERSONS 

A.D.               EAST. 

WEST. 

ROME. 

STANTINOPLE. 

AND  EVENTS. 

451 

Dioscorus,  B.  of  Alex 

andria,  deposed.           299 

Attila      defeated     at 

Chalons.                        215 

452 

Monophysite    contro 

versies  acute.                300 

453 

Encounter  of  Leo  and 

Attila.                             215 

455 

Maximus. 

Vandals    under    Gen- 

seric  at  Rome.             216 

A  virus. 

457    Leo      (the 

Majorian. 

Thracian). 

458 

Gennadius. 

4RO 

SYMEON  STYLITES.        217 

4G1 

Severus. 

Hilary. 

467 

Anthem- 

Heathen       rites       for 

ius. 

bidden  by  both  Em 

perors.                           216 

468 
470 

Simplicius. 

PETER  "the  Fuller," 

B.  of  Antioch:   his 

addition  to  the  Tris- 

agion,                             301 

471 

Acacius. 

472 

Olybrius. 

473 

Glycerius. 

474    Leo  II. 

Julius 

Nepos. 

Zeno        (the 

Isaurian). 

475 

Augustu- 

Ius: 

(end  of  the 

Western 

Empire.  .) 

• 

KINGS  IN 

ITALY. 

476 

Odoacer, 

Herulian. 

482 

The     Henoticon      of 

Zeno.                              301 

483 

Felix  III. 

PETER           MONGUS, 

Monophysite   B.   of 

Alexandria.                    301 

484 

Schism  between  East 

ern     and     Western 

Churches,                      325 

489 

Euphemius. 

491    Anastasius  I. 

492 
493 

Theodoric, 

Gelasius  I. 

Theodoric,   Ostrogoth 

496 

Ostrogoth. 

Anastasius 

Macedonia*. 

King,  an  Arian.            220 
Baptism  of  CLOVIS  the 

II. 

Frank.                             220 

498 

Symmachus. 

Rivalry  (with  Lauren- 
tius)   for  the   Papal 
chair  ;        Theodoric 

arbitrator.                      376 

499 

Nestorianism     preva 

lent  in  Persia.              295 

511 

Timothy. 

614 

Hormisd-'\ 
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EMPERORS   OF 

OSTROGOTH 

BISHOPS  OF 

BISHOPS  OF  CON 

MEMORABLE  PERSONS 

A.D.      THE   EAST. 

KINGS. 

ROME. 

STANTINOPLE. 

AND  EVENTS. 

517 

The   Burgundians  re 
nounce  Arianism.          341 

518    Justin  I. 
519 

John  II. 

Reconciliation  of  East 

ern     and     Western 

Churches. 

The    Henoticon     dis 

appears  from  view.       343 

520 

Origenistic        contro 

versies     break    out 

afresh.                              323 

521 

c.    COLUMBA      estab 

lishes    a   monastery 

at  lona.                         372 

523 

John  I. 

Epiphanius. 

524 

BOETHIUS  d.                    355 

526 

Athalaric. 

Felix  IV. 

527    Justinian 

529 

Last    heathen   temple 

destroyed.                       216 

BENEDICT  frames  his 

Monastic  Rule.             217 

Synods  at  Orange  and 

Valence        (against 

semi-Pelagianism).        316 

School  of  Athens  closed 

530 

Boniface  II. 

by  Justinian.                 221 

532 

John  11. 

533 

Disabilities      imposed 

on  the  Jews.                 222 

Belisarius  subdues  the 

Vandals  in  Africa. 

534 

Theoda- 

c.  Works  of  the  pseudo- 

tus. 

Dionysius    first  ap 

pear.                               356 

535 

Agapetus. 

Anthimus. 

THEODORA,  Empress  ; 

favours     Monophy- 

sitism.                            302 

536 

Vitiges. 

Silverius. 

Mennas. 

Belisarius    reconquers 

Rome. 

537 

Vigilius. 

538 

CASSIODORUS,     Bene 

dictine  and  Scholar.     357 

540 

Theode- 

bald. 

541 

Totila. 

JACOB  BARAD^US  in 

544 

Syria,  Monophysite.     305 
The    Tria    Capitulat 

552 

Theias. 

Eutychius. 

Justinian's  Edict.         303 

553 

Council  at  Constanti 

nople  :  Fifth  (Ecum 

enical.                           304 

554 

Exarchate  of  Ravenna 

established.                   223 

555 

Pelagius  I. 

c.    DIONYSIUS      Exi- 

GUUS,  canonist  and 

chronologer,  d.             358 

557 

Church  of  St.  Sophia 

at       Constantinople 

rebuilt  by  Justinian. 

560 

John  III. 

665    Justin  II. 

John  III. 

Eutychius  deposed  by 
the  Emperor. 

Q  Q 
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EMPERORS   OF 

LOMBARD 

BISHOPS  OF 

BISHOPS  OF  CON 

MEMORABLE  PERSONS 

A.D.      THE  EAST. 

KINGS. 

ROME. 

STANTINOPLE. 

AND   EVENTS. 

568 

Alboin. 

570 

Birth  of  MOHAMMED.     377 

573 

Cleoph. 

GREGORY,  B.  of  Tours.    359 

574 

Benedict  I. 

575 

Antharis. 

GREGORY   (afterwards 

Pope)and  the  British 

slaves.                           226 

577 

Eutychius 

(restored). 

578    Tiberius  II. 

Pelagius  II. 

582     Maurice. 

John  IV.  (the 

Faster). 

589 

Synod     of      Toledo  : 

"Filioque"    in    the 

Creed  ;     Spain     re 

nounces  Arianism.       324 

590 

Gregory    I. 

("  the 

Great  "). 

£91 

Agilulph. 

595 

Cyriacus. 

5% 

Mission  of  AUGUSTIN  * 

to  the  Anglo-Saxons.     225 

599 

VENANTIUS      FORTU- 

NATUS,  B.  of  Poitiers.  360 

600 

EVAGRIUS,       Ecclesi 

astical  History  (431- 

595).                                248 

602    Phocas 

(.usurper) 

604 

Sabinian. 

606 

Supremacy  of   Rome 

declared  by  Phocas.     232 

607 

Boniface  III. 

Thomas  I. 

1  The  name  is,  of  course,  the  same  with  that  of  the  great  Bishop  of  Hippo;  but  it  is 
convenient  to  mark  the  distinction  in  transliteration. 
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EMPERORS  OF 
A.D.     THE   EAST. 

LOMBARD 
KINGS. 

POPES. 

PATRIARCHS. 

MEMORABLE  PERSONS 
AND   EVENTS. 

Onlv  im- 

604 

portant 

Sabinian. 

607 

names  are 

Boniface 

Thomas  I. 

Missions  to  Rhineland 

noticed. 

III. 

and  Switzerland.          372 

608 

Boniface  IV. 

610     Heraclius. 

Sergius. 

611 

MOHAMMED  declares 

his  Divine  Commis 

615 

Adelwald. 

Deusdedit  I 

sion.                                 377 

619 

Boniface  V. 

622 

The  Hedjira  of  Mo 

hammed.                       377 

625 

Honorius  I. 

627 

Northumbria  receives 

Christiaiaiy    (Paul- 

629 

inus).                              373 

632 

Death  of  Mohammed. 

636 

Rothari. 

ISIDORE  OF  SEVILLE, 

d.                                   369 

637 

Jerusalem    taken     by 

Caliph  Otnar. 

638 

Pyrrhus. 

Monothelite           con 

troversy  :     Ecthesis 

of  HERACLIUS.            381 

640 

Severinus. 

Alexandria     captured 

641     Constantine 

John  IV. 

Paul  II. 

by  Mohammedans.      377 

III. 

Heracleonas. 

642     Constans  II. 

Theodore  I. 

618 

. 

Type  of  CONSTANS  : 

condemned      by    a 

Lateran  Council.          382 

Ml 

Martin  I. 

Maltreatment  of  Pope 
Martin,  opponent  of 
Monotnelitism.              382 

653 

iise  of  Paulicianism  in 

655 

Pyrrhus  rest. 

Armenia  (fir.).             385 

657 

Eugenius  I. 

664 

Vitalian. 

Synod  _   at     Whitby. 

Romish  ascendency 

in  Britain.                     373 

667 

Thomas  II. 

£68    Constantine 
IV.     Pogon- 

368 

atus. 

669 

John  V. 

671 

672 

Deusdedit 

Birth  of  BEDE   "  the 

11. 

Venerable  "  (d.  735).     370 

674 

Constantine. 

676 

Domnus  I. 

Theodore  I. 
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EMPERORS   OF 
A.D.     THE   EAST. 

KINGS  OF 
ITALY. 

POPES. 

PATRIARCHS. 

EMORABLE  PERSONS    p.rE 
AND  EVENTS. 

678 

gatho. 

eorge  I. 

lission  of  WINFRID 
to      North  •  eastern 

Europe.  _                      374 

679 

Vlonothelitism       con 

demned  at  Rome._      382 

680 

Council  at  Constanti 

nople        (Trullan)  : 
Sixth  (Ecumenical.     383 

682 

Leo  II. 

3osthumous           con 

demnation  of  Pope 

H  onorius  for  heresy.    384 

683 

Benedict  II. 

'heodore  I. 

rest. 

685    Justinian  II. 

Cunibert 

ohnV. 

(Lom 

bard). 

683 

^onon. 

Paul  III. 

687 

Sergius  I. 

690 
692 

Second             Trullan 

Council      at      Con 

stantinople    (Quini- 

sextine).                      3*5 

693 

695 

698 

701 

John  VI. 

705    Justinian  II. 

John  VII. 

Cyrus. 

rest. 

708 

Sisinnius 

Constan- 

tine  I. 

711     Philippicus. 

Spain  invaded  by  the 
Saracens.                      377 

712 

Luitprand 
(Lom 
bard). 

John  VI. 

The  Emperor  attempts 
to     restore     Mono- 
thelitism.                       385 

713    Anastasius  II 
715 
716    Theodosius 
III. 

Gregory  II. 

Germanus  I. 

BONIFACE     (Winfrid) 
"  Apostle    of    Ger 

many."                          374 

717    Leo  III.,    the 

Isaurian. 
726 

LEO    attacks    image- 

worship  :         Icono 

clastic  controversy.      391 

730 
731 

Gregory  1  1 

Anastasius  I. 

Iconoclasts  condemned 
at  Rome.                       392 

732 

Defeat  of  Abder-Rah- 

man  and  Saracens  at 

Tours  by  CHARLES 

MARTEL.                     378 

741    Constantino  V 

Zacharias. 

Ctpronymu 

747 

749 

Astulphu 

(Lom 

bard). 

750 

JOHN  OF  DAMASCUS, 
d.  :  "the  last  Greek 

Father."                        370 
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EMPERORS  OF 
A.D.     THE  EAST. 

KINGS   OF 
ITALY. 

POPES. 

751 

752 

Stephen  II. 

Died     be 

fore  conse 

cration. 

752 

754 

Stephen  III. 

755 

756 

Desiderius 

(Lom 

bard)  to 

757 

774- 

Paul  I. 

766 

767 

Constantine 

II. 

768 

Stephen  IV. 

771 

772 

Hadrian  I. 

774 

775    Leo  IV. 

Charle 

magne, 
King  of 

the 

Roman 

780    Constantine 

States. 

VI.           and 

Irene. 

781 

783 

784 

787 

790 

794 

795 

Leo  III. 

800 

Charle 

magne, 

Emp. 

PATRIARCHS. 


Constantine  II. 


Nicetas  I. 


Paul  IV. 


Tarasius. 


MEMORABLE  PERSONS 
AND    EVENTS. 


PAGE 


The  Lombards  take 
Ravenna.  368 

PEPIN  (the  Frank) 
ends  the  Merov 
ingian  dynasty.  400 


Iconoclastic  Council  at 
Constantinople.  392 

Death  of  Boniface  in 
Friesland.  375 

Donation  of  Pepin  to 
the  Roman  See. 


Charles  (CHARLE 
MAGNE),  King  of  the 
Franks. 

Image  worship  main 
tained  by  Lateran 
Synod. 

Campaign  of  Charle 
magne  against 
Saxons. 

Overthrow  of  the  Lom 
bard  kingdom  by 
Charlemagne. 

IRENE  favours  image- 
worship. 


400 


393 


400 


400 

394 


ALCUIN  at  the  court 
of  Charlemagne  (d. 
804).  396 

Adoptionist  contro 
versy  :  ELIPAND 
and  FELIX.  397 


Council  at  Nicaea,  re 
actionary.  Seventh 
(Ecumenical. 

The  Libri  Carolini 
published. 

Council  at  Frankfort 
under  Charlemagne 
(Iconoclastic). 


394 
396 


396 


Christmas  Day)  Char 
lemagne  crowned 
Emperor.  401 
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PART  V.     CORONATION  OF  CHARLEMAGNE  TO  THE  SEVERANCE 
OF  THE  CHURCHES. 


EMPERORS. 
A.  D.               EAST.                   WEST. 

POFES. 

802     Nicephorus. 

834 

806 

811     Stauracius, 

Michael  I. 

813     Leo  V.,  the 

Louis  I  , 

Armenian. 

le  De- 

bonnaire. 

814 

815 

816 
817 

Lothair  I. 

Stephen  V. 
Paschal  I. 

820    Michael  II., 

(jointly). 

Balbus. 

821 

823 

824 

EugeniusII. 

826 

827 

Valentine. 

Gregory  IV. 

829    Theophilus. 

832 

833 

810 

Lothair  I. 

(alone). 

842    Michael  III. 

844 

Sergius  II. 

845 

816 

847 

Leo  IV. 

PATRIARCHS. 


Nicephorus. 


Theodore. 


Antonius  I. 


John  VII. 


Methodius  I. 


Ignatius. 


MEMORABLE  PERSONS 
AND  EVENTS. 


The  Saxons  finally 
subdued  :  profess 
Christianity.  401 


BENEDICT  of  Aniane  : 
monastic  reformer.       445 
missionary    to 

434 

the 


Denmark. 


THEODORE     of 

Studium,  d. 
ANSKAR,     missionary 

to     Denmark     and 

Sweden. 
c.  PASCHASIUS    RAD- 

BERTUS,      on       the 

Eucharist. 
Renewed   iconoclastic 

edicts  at  Constanti 

nople. 
(c.)    Pseudo-Isidorian 

Decretal. 
AGOBARD    of     Lyons 

and     CI.A.UDE      of 

Turin,  d. 
THEODORA      restores 

image  -  worship      in 

the  East. 
Eucharistic       contro 

versies  (PASCHASIUS 

and  RATRAMNUS). 

HINCMAR,  archbishop 
of  Rheims  (d.  in 
exile,  882). 

Predestinarian  con 
troversy  (GOTT- 

SCHALK  and  HINC 
MAR). 


434 


428 


395 
410 


446 


395 


428 


426 


426 
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EMPERORS. 
A.D.               EAST.                  WEST. 

POPES. 

PATRIARCHS. 

MEMORABLE  PERSONS 
AND   EVENTS. 

849 

JOHANNES       SCOTUS 

ERIGENA  :  On  Pre 

destination.                  427 

850 

Louis  II. 

BU 

(jointly). 
Louis  II. 

Benedict 

(alone). 

III.,    An- 

astasius. 

857 

Photius. 

858 

Nicolas  I., 

the  Great. 

863 

Hincmar,     On     Pre 

destination.                   426 

861 

BOGORIS,   K.  of  Bul 

garia,          embraces 
Christianity.                  438 

863 

CYRIL     and     METH 

ODIUS,    apostles    of 

Bavaria                         437 

867    Basil  I. 

Hadrian  II. 

Ignatius  rest. 

Mutual  excommunica 

tions  ;      pope      and 

patriarch.                       419 

863 

Council  at  Constanti 

nople            (Eighth 
(Ecumenical, 

Roman).                       420 

871 

Alfred  the  Great,  K. 

872 

John  VIII. 

of  England.                   450 
Bulgaria  united  to  the 
Eastern  Church.           439 

873 

VJi 

Charles 

Paulicianism      finally 

II.,  the 

defeated.                      424 

Bald. 

877 

Photius  rest. 

879 

Council  at  Constanti 

nople            (Eighth 

(Ecumenical, 

Greek).                          420 

833 

Martin  II. 

881 

Charles 

Hadrian  1  11. 

The  Carolingian  line 

III.,  the 

of  Emperors  becomes 

Fat. 

extinct.                           407 

835 
886    Leo  VI.,  the 

Philosopher. 
891 

Ciu'do.^- 

Stephen  VI. 
Formosus. 

Stephen  I. 

PHOTIUS    finally    de 
posed  (d.  891).             420 

£93 

Antonius  II. 

884 

Lambert. 

895 

Nicolas  I. 

m 

Arnulf. 

Boniface  VI. 

StephenVII. 

897 

Roinanus. 

Theodore  II. 

888 

John  IX. 

899 

Louis  the 

Child. 

900 

Benedict  IV. 

903 

Louis  III. 

Leo  V., 

of  Prov 

Chris 

ence. 

topher. 

1  The  names  of  so-called  Emperors  in  italics  are  thsse  of  successive  claimants  through  a 
long  unsettled  time. 
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EMPERORS. 
A.D.              EAST.                  WEST. 

POPES. 

PATRIARCHS. 

MEMORABLE  PERSONS 
AND   EVENTS. 

804 

Sergius  III. 

The  "  Pornocracy  "  at 

Rome.                           415 

905 
910 

Euthymius  I. 

Monastery  at  Clugny 
founded.                       446 

911    Alexander. 

Anastasius 

Nicolas  I.  rest. 

III. 

912    Constantine 

Conrad  I. 

N\\.,Porphy- 

of  Fran- 

rogenitus. 
913 

conia. 

Lnndo. 

914 

John  X. 

918 

Henry  I. 

the 

Fowler. 

919    Romanus  I. 

925 

Stephen  II. 

928 

Leo  VI. 

Trypho. 

929 

Stephen 
VIII. 

931 

John  XI. 

933 

Theophylact. 

936 

Othol.,/^ 

Leo  VII. 

Great. 

939 

Stephen  IX. 

942 

Martin  III. 

944    Constantine 

VIII. 

944     Stephen. 

945     Constantine 

VII.  rest. 

946 

955 

AgapetusII. 
John  XII. 

Princess      OLGA       of 

Russia  baptized  at 
Constantinople.            440 

956 

Popesnowassumenew 

names  on  accession.     414 

959    Romanus  II. 

DUNSTAN,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.              446 

962 

Name       of       "Holy 
Roman       Empire  " 

adopted.                       407 

963    Nicephorus  II. 

Leo  VI  1  1. 

Benedict  V. 

965 

John  XIII. 

£67 

Otho  II. 

(jointly). 

969    John    I.,  Zim- 

isces,       and 

Basil  II. 

970 

Basil  1. 

972 

Christianity  in   Hun 

gary,    Duke    Geisa 

baptized.                        438 

£73 

Otho  II. 

Benedict  VI. 

Republicanism         in 

(alone.) 

Rome  .*  afterwards 

crushed. 

974 

Benedict 

Antonius  III. 

VII. 

976    Basil  II. 

alone. 

976    Constantine 

X. 

983 

John  XIV. 
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EMPERORS. 
A.D.               EAST.                  WEST. 

POPES. 

PATRIARCHS. 

MEMORABLE  PERSONS 
AND  EVENTS. 

983 

Otho  III. 

Boniface 

Nicolas  II. 

emp.  996. 

VII.      re- 

stored. 

985 

John  XV. 

987 

Hugh  Capet,  King  of 
France  :  End  of  the 

Carolingian    royal 

line. 

988 

Christianity        estab 

lished  in  Russia  by 

Vladimir.                      440 

995 

Sisinnius  II. 

996 

Gregory  V. 
JoknXVI. 

997 

999 

Sylvester  II. 

Sergius  II. 

1000 

{General  Expectation 

1002 

Henry  II. 

of  Vie  End  of  tlie 
World}.                        416 

Bavaria, 

emp. 

1003 

1014. 

John  XVII. 

JohnXVIII. 

1009 

Sergius  IV. 

1012 

Benedict 

VIII. 

1014 

Gregory. 

Christianity        estab 
lished    in    Scandin 

1019 

Eustathius. 

avia  by  Canute.           436 

1020 

The  Bogomiles  spread 
their  views.                   425 

1024 

Conrad  II. 

John  XIX. 

c.  1027. 

1025 

Alexis. 

1028     RomanusIII. 

1033 

Benedict  IX. 

417 

1034    Michael  IV. 

T  *  / 

1039 

Henry 

III.     c. 

1046. 

1041     Michael  V. 

1043    Constantine 

Michael  I. 

c.  Wazo  of  Liege  in 

X. 

Kcrularius. 

culcates  toleration.       532 

1014 

Sylvester 

III. 

417 

1045 
1046 

Gregory  VI. 
Clement  II. 

Synod  of  Sutri  :  Anti- 

1048 

Damasus  II. 

popes  deposed.             417 
417 

1049 

Leo  IX. 

BERENGAR'S  teachings 
on  the  Eucharist.         429 

1050 

C.      Beginnings        of 

Scholasticism. 

1053 

Final     severance     of 

Eastern  and  Western 

Churches.                       421 

6O2 


PART  VI.     FROM  THE  SEVERANCE  OF  THE  CHURCHES  TO  THE 

REMOVAL   OF   THE    PAPAL    COURT   TO    AVIGNON. 


EMPEIJORS. 
A.D.              EAST.                 WEST. 

POPES. 

PATRIARCHS. 

MEMORABLE  PERSONS 
AND   EVENTS. 

1034    Theodora. 

Victor  II. 

Council    of  Tours    on 

1056    Michael  VI., 

Henry  IV. 

Berengar's  teachings.     430 

Stratioticus. 

c.  1084. 

1057     Isaac       Com- 

Stephen  X.  , 

nenus. 

1058 

Benedict  X. 

1059    Constantine 

Nicolas  II. 

Constantinelll. 

Council      at      Rome, 

XL,  Ducas. 

Berengar's  humilia 

tion.                                430 

1061 

Alexander 

11.  (Honor- 

ius  II.) 

1063 

John          VIII. 

(Xiphilin). 

1066 

WILLIAM  THE   CON 

1C67    Eudocia,  Ro- 

QUEROR,  of  England.    457 

manus    III. 

(Diogenes), 

and  M  ichael 

VII.  (Para- 

pinaces). 
1070 

Lanfranc,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.              429 

1071    AndronicusL, 

and  Constan 

tine  XII. 

1073 

PETER  DAMIANI  d.        455 

1073 

GregoryVII. 

HiLDEBRANDbecomes 

Pope:  Gregory  VI  I.     456 

1074 
1075 

Comus  I. 

Synod  in  Rome,  to  en 
force  discipline.            456 
Decree     against     In 

vestitures.                      461 

1076 

Submission  of  HENRY 

IV.  to  Gregory  VI  I. 

at  Canossa.                   459 

1077 

Rudolf    of 

Swabia. 

1078    Nicephorus 

III.,   Boto- 

niates. 

1083 

CltmentllL 

1081    Alexis    I. 

Hermann 

Eustratus. 

(Comnenus). 

of   Lux 

emburg. 

1034 

Henry    IV.    crowned 

Emperor    by    anti- 

pope  Clement  VII. 

1084 

Carthusian           order 

founded  by  Bruno.      483 

1086 

Victor  III. 
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KMPERORS. 
A.D.               EAST.                  WEST. 

POPES. 

1088 

1092 

Urban  II. 

1C93 
1035 

IOCS 

1099 

Paschal  II. 

1100 

1100 

Henry  V. 

C.    II1I. 

Theodoric. 

1102 

Albert. 

1105 

Sylvester 

1111 

1115 

1116 

1118    John      (Com- 
neaus). 
1118 

1119 
1121 
1122 

Gelasius  II. 

Gregory 
VIII. 
Calixtus  II. 
Celestine. 

1122 
1123 

1124 
1125 

Lothair 

III.,       <T. 

Honorius  II. 

1130 
1130 

1134 

"37- 

Innocent  II. 
A  uncle  tus 
II. 

11C3 
1140 

Conrad 
III., 

Hohen- 
staufen. 

Victor  III. 

1141 

1143    Manuel. 
1144 
1145 

1146 

Ccelestinell. 
Lucius  II. 
Eu^enius 
III. 

PATRIARCHS. 


John  IX. 


Leo  Stypiota. 


Michael  II. 


Comus  II. 


MEMORABLE  PERSONS 
AND  EVENTS. 


ROSCELLIN       teaches 
Nominalism.  493 


ANSELM,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  (d. 
1109). 

Council  of  Clermont. 
First  Crusade. 

Cistercian  order 

founded  by  ROBERT 
of  MOLESME. 

GODFREY  of  BOUIL 
LON,  Christian  King 
of  Jerusalem. 

WILLIAM  of  CHAM- 
PEA  ux  teaches  at 
Paris. 

PETER  ABELARD 
(Nominalist),  a  rival 
teacher. 

c.  Peter  de  Bruys,  re 
forming  preacher. 

Order  of  the  Praemon- 
stratensians  founded. 

BERNARD,  Abbot  of 
Clairvaux. 

ALEXIUS  COMNENUS 
persecutes  the  Bogo- 
miles. 


494 


484 


472 


494 


494 
So? 


425 


Military  order  of  the 
Templars  founded.       491 


Concordat  of  Worms 
respecting  Investi 
ture.  462 

First  Lateral!  Council 
(Ninth  (Ecumenical).    513 


Abelard  teaches  in 
Paris :  his  Sic  et 
Non.  494 

Second  Lateran  Coun 
cil  (Tenth  (Ecumeni 
cal).  513 

Guelph,      Ghibelline ; 

watchwords.  463 

Hu<iH  of  ST.  VICTOR 

d.  495 
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EMPERORS. 
A.D.              EAST.                  WEST. 

POPES. 

PATRIARCHS. 

MEMORABLE  PERSONS 
AND   EVENTS. 

1147 

Nicolas  IV. 

Second             Crusade 

preached  by  Bernard 
ofClairvaux.                 473 

1150 
1151 

Theodore  II. 

c.  Bernard  of  Clugny.     503 

1152 

PETER         LOMBARD 

(Master      of     Sen 

1153 

Frederick 

tences),  d.  1156.            495 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux 

I.,  Bar- 

d.    (Doctor    Melli- 

barossa, 

Jluus).                            485 

c.  1155. 

1153 

Anastasius 

IV. 

1154 

Hadrian  IV. 

Constantine  IV. 

NICOLAS         BREAK- 

SPEAR,      the      only 

1155 

/ 

English  Pope.               462 
ARNOLD  of   BRESCIA 

1156 

Lucas. 

put  to  death.                 464 

1159 

Alexander 

III. 

1159 

Victor  IV. 

Michael  III. 

Prerogative  of  "  Can 

onization"  claimed.     502 

1162 

THOMAS         BECKET, 

Archbishop  of  Can 

terbury.                          501 

1164 

Paschal  III. 

The  Constitutions  of 

Clarendon.                   465 

1168 

Calixtus 

III. 

1170 

PETER           WALDO  : 

"the  Poor  Men  of 

Lyons."  ^                        509 

1170 

Assassination             of 

Thomas  Becket.           465 

c.  RICHARD    of    ST. 

VICTOR  d. 

1177 

Chariton. 

Emperor    and     Pope 

meet  at  Venice.            464 

1178 

Innocent!!!. 

Theodosius. 

1179 

Third  Lateran  Council 

(Eleventh  (Ecumeni 

cal).                                514 

1180    Alexius  II. 

Beguines    and     Beg- 

1181 

Lucius  III. 

hards  originated.          490 

1183    Andronicus  I. 

Basil  II. 

1185     Isaac     Ange 

Urban  III. 

Eustathius    of    Thes- 

las. 

salonica.                         cai 

1186 

Nicetas  II. 

O*  J 

1187 

Gregory 
VIII. 

Jerusalem  recaptured 
by  SALADIN.               473 

Clement 

III. 

1188 

Third  Crusade.                473 

1190 

Henry  VI., 

Leontius. 

FREDERICK   BARBAR- 

c.  1191. 

OSSA     drowned    in 

Cilicia.                           473 

1191 

Ccelestine 

Dositheus. 

ADAM  of  ST.  VICTOR 

III. 

d. 

1193 

George          II., 

Xiphilin. 

1194 

Wald  enses  condemned 

at  Verona. 
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EMPERORS. 
A.D.               EAST.                  WEST. 

POPES. 

PATRIARCHS. 

MEMORABLE  PERSONS 
AND   EVENTS. 

1195    Alexius  III. 

Proposed         Crusade 
(abortive). 

474 

1197 

Philip  II. 

1197 

Otto  IV., 

1198 

c.  1209. 

Innocent 
III. 

John  X. 

The  Waldenses  retire 
to  Piedmont.                465 

1199 

A  Crusade  proclaimed 

by        the          Pope 

1201 

(vainly). 
Fourth  Crusade.              474 

Constantinople    taken 

by  the  Latins.               474 

1202 

The  Abbot  JOACHIM  </.    512 

1203    Isaac  Angelus 

rest. 

1205    Alexius     IV., 
Baldwin  I. 

DOMINIC  (Domingo  de 
Guzman)  begins  his 

mission.                         485 

1206    Henry  I. 
1212 

Frederick 

Michael  IV. 

The    Children's    Cru 

II.,    c. 

sade.                              475 

1  2  2O. 

FRANCIS    of     ASSISI 

founds  his  Order.         486 

1213 

Theodore  III. 

Fourth  Lateran  Coun 

1215 

cil    (Twelfth    (Ecu 
menical).                      466 

Transubstantiation 

1215 

declared  a  doctrine 

of  the  Church.              515 

Magna     Charta     in 

England.                       466 
Franciscan  and  Domi 

1215 

Maximus  I. 

nican  orders  author 

Manuel  I. 

ized. 

1216    Peter          dc 

Honorius 

Courtenay. 
1217 

III. 

Fifth   Crusade:    Re- 

sultless.                         475 

1219    Robert        de 

Courtenay. 

1221 

Germanus  II. 

1226 
1227 

Gregory  IX. 

Sixth  Crusade.  Three 

fold  Excommunica 

tion  of  the  Emperor.    476 

1228    Baldwin  7/.; 

John         oj 

Brienne. 

Council   of  Toulouse 

1229 

against  Heresy.            486 
Scriptures     forbidden 

1229 

to  the  Laity.                511 

Elizabeth  of  Hungary 

1233 

d.                                 488 

CONRAD  of  Marburg, 

1233 

Inquisitor,  murdered.     509 

Inquisition    entrusted 

1235 

to  Dominicans.             486 

1240 

Methodius  II. 
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EMPERORS. 
EAST.  WEST. 


1241 

1243 
1244 
1245 


1245 
1245 


1248 

1247 
1248 
1250 
1254 

1255 
12J6 

1257 


12"0 

1261     Michael 

Palaeologus. 

ISM 

1265 
1263 


1267 
1258 


1270 
1271 

1273 
1274 
1274 
1274 


Henry     of 
Thurin- 

wflHam  of 
Holland. 


Conrad 
IV. 

(Interreg 
num.) 


Richard  of 
Corn 
wall,  Al- 
fonso   of 
Castile. 


Rudolf   of 
Haps- 
burg. 


POPES. 

Ccelestine 

IV. 
Innocent  IV. 


Alexander 
IV. 


Urban  IV. 


Clement  IV. 


(Vacancy.) 


Gregory  X. 


PATRIARCHS. 


Manuel  II. 


Arsenius  I. 


Nicephorus  I. 


Germanus  III. 


Joseph  I. 


John  Beccus. 


MEMORABLE  PERSONS 
AND   EVENTS. 


ALEXANDER  HALES 
d.  (Doctor  Irre- 
fragabilis). 

Rise  of  the  Fraticelli. 

First  Council  of  Lyons 
(Thirteenth  (Ecu 
menical). 


BONAVENTURA,  Gen 
eral  of  the  Francis 
cans  (Doctor  Sera 
ph  tens). 

THOMAS  AQUINAS 
teaches  at  Paris 
(Doctor  A  ngelicus). 


467 


495 
542 


5T5 


Seventh  Crusade 
(under  Louis  IX.).  477 

School  of  the  Sorbonne 
founded  in  Paris.  506 


496 


498 


Constantinople  re 
taken  from  the 
Latins.  516 

Festival  of  Corpus 
Christ!  instituted.  501 

ROGER  BACON  :  (Doc 
tor  Mirabilis),  Opus 
Majus,  Minus, 
Tertium.  496 

Berthold,  Franciscan 
missionary  preacher.  499 

Pragmatic  Sanction  of 
Louis  IX. 

Eighth  Crusade ; 
death  of  Louis  IX.  478 

Roger  Bacon :  Com 
pendium  of  Philo 
sophy.  496 


Second  Council  of 
Lyons  (Fourteenth 
(Ecumenical).  516 

Four  Orders  of  Men 
dicant       Friars    au 
thorized.  489 

Rule  for  Papal  Elec 
tions  :  the  Con 
clave.  517 


Chronological  Tables. 


EMPERORS. 
A.D.              EAST.                  WEST. 

POPES. 

PATRIARCHS. 

MEMORABLE  PERSONS   „.„„ 
AND   EVENTS. 

1274 

Attempt  to    reconcile 

Eastern  and  Western 

Churches.                         516 

Deaths    of   Bonaven- 

tura    and     Thomas 

1276 

Innocent  V. 

Aquinas.                         517 

Hadrian  V. 

John  XX. 

1277 

Nicolas 

III. 

1280 

ALBERTUS     MAGNUS 

(Doctor        Univer- 

1231 

Martin  IV. 

salis)  d.                         497 

1282  Andronicus  II. 

Joseph  I.  rest. 

1283 

Gregory  II. 

1235 

HonoriusIV. 

1288 

Nicolas  IV. 

1289 

Athanasius  I. 

1290 

1291 

Fall    of  Acre,  Chris 
tian     Kingdom     in 

1292 

Adolf      of 
Nassau. 

Palestine  ended.          491 
Roger  Bacon  d.   Com 
pendium    of  Theo 

1293 

Ccelestine  V. 

John  XII. 

logy.                              497 

1294 

Boniface 

VIII. 

1296 

Struggle      of      Pope 

BONIFACE         with 

English  and  French 

1293 

Albert     I. 

Kings.                            467 

ofHaps- 

burg. 

1300 

First  Papal    Jubilee: 

Indulgence         pro 

1303 

Benedict  XI. 

Athanasius 

claimed.                         468 

1305 

Clement  V. 

rest. 

Pope      crowned      at 
Lyons.                           468 

Removal  of  Papal  See 
to  Avignon.                   469 

6o8 


PART  VII.  ERA  OF  THE  REFORMING  COUNCILS:  TO  THE 
BIRTH  OF  LUTHER. 


EMPERORS. 
A.D.              EAST.                 WEST. 

POPES. 

PATRIARCHS. 

NOTABLE  PERSON 
AGES  AND  EVENTS. 

1303 

BenedictXI. 

1305 

Clement  V. 

Pope      crowned      at 

Now    begins 

Lyons.                          533 

the  "  Baby 

Removal  to  Avignon.      533 

lonian  Cap 

tivity." 

1308 

Henry 

JOHN  DUNS   SCOTUS 

VII.    of 

d.                                 496 

Luxem 

burg 

(1312). 

1310 

Templars    burned    at 

Paris.                              534 

1311 

Council     at      Vienne 

(Fifteenth        (Ecu 

menical).                      534 

1314 

Louis  IV. 

(Vacancy.) 

Missions  in  China  and 

1315 

(1328). 
Frederick 

Tartary.                         528 
RAYMOND   LULLY  d. 

of  Aus 

(Doctor      Illumin- 

tria. 

atus).                             497 

1316 

John  XXII. 

John  XIII. 

Dispute  between  Pope 

and  Louis.                     536 

1320 

Gerasimus  I. 

1321 

DANTE  d. 

1321 

(c.)   JOHN      WYCLIF 

born.                             548 

1328 

Nicolas  V. 

1329 

NICOLAS    submits   to 

JOHN.                          536 

1332    Andronicus 

11. 

1333 

John  XIV. 

Controversy    respect 

ing    the     "Beatific 

Vision."                         537 

1334 

Benedict 

Flagellants  in   Italy  : 

XII. 

persecuted.                   537 

1340 

NICOLAS  DE  LYRA  d.     547 

1341    John    I., 

Eastern   Hesychiasts, 

Palceologus. 

or  Quietists.                 576 

John     Canta- 

cuzenus. 

1342 

Clement  VI. 

1346 

Charles 

IV.      of 

Luxem 

burg 

(1355). 

1347 

Isidore  I. 

WILLIAM   of  OCCAM 

died  (Doctor  Singu- 

laris).                              529 

THEOPHANES           of 

Nicasa.                          528 

Chronological  Tables. 
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A.D. 

1319 
1350 

1352 
1354 


1355 
1356 


1SG5 


1370 
1373 
1377 


1378 


1379 
1380 


1381 
1382 
1387 
1389 
1390 

1391 


1394 
1396 


1398 

1100 


EMPERORS. 
EAST.                   WEST. 

POPES. 

PATRIARCHS. 

NOTABLE  PERSON- 
AGES  AND  EVENTS. 

Outbreak       of       the 

"  Black  Death."          538 

Giinther 
of  Swartz- 

Bull    against    Flagel 
lants,  in   Italy   and 

burg. 

Callistus  I. 

Germany.                       543 
Second   Roman  Jubi 

lee    (appointed    for 

Innocent  VI 

Philotheus. 

every  50  years).             538 
Statute  of  "  Prcftnu- 
iiire"  in  England. 

Callistus  rest. 

"  Golden   Bull  "   con 

cerning        Imperial 

Elections.                       539 

MILICZ  of  Prague  (Re 
forming      preacher) 

d-  I374-                           550 

Suso  of  Constance  d.     546 

JOHN      TAULER     d. 

(Doctor  Snbtilis  et 

Illuminatus).               544 

Gregory  XI. 

Birth  of  JOHN  Huss.      551 

Return  of  the  Pope  to 

Rome.                            539 

Citation  of  Wyclif  to 

St.  Paul's.                     548 

Wences- 

Urban  VI. 

Macarius. 

The  Western  Schism 

laus  of 
Luxem 

Clement 
VII. 

begins.                           539 
society         of         the 

burg. 

"Friends  of  God" 

at  Basle.                       543 

Nilus. 

Wyclif      begins      his 

translation    of     the 

Scriptures.                     548 

Lithuania  (last  Euro 

pean    Pagan    state) 

christianized.                 527 

WILLIAM         COURT- 

ENAY,  Abp.  of  Can 

terbury. 

HENRY  ECKHART  d. 

(Doctor  Ecstaticns).    545 
JOHN  RUYSBROEK  d. 

Antonius  X. 

Wyclif  at  Lutterworth. 

Boniface  IX. 

Third       Jubilee       at 

uel. 

Rome.                             540 

Nicolas       of      Basle 

burned  at  Vienne.       544 

Benedict 

Xlll. 

Callistus  II. 

GERSON,     Chancellor 

of  the  University  of 

Paris.                             540 

Vlatthcw  I. 

Rupert 

English    Statute     De 

(Pala 

Hteretico    Combur- 

tine). 

endo.                            549 

R  R 

6io 
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EMPERORS. 
A.D.              EAST.                 WEST. 

POPES. 

PATRIARCHS. 

NOTABLE  PERSON- 
AGES  AND  EVENTS. 

Huss,  Confessor  to  the 

Queen  of  Hungary.     552 

1404 

innocent 

JEROME  of  Prague.         551 

VII. 

1406 

Uresory 

XII. 

1409 

AlexanderV. 

Council  at  Pisa  :  Papal 
Deposition          and 

Election.                        54° 

1410 

Sigismund 

JohnXXIII. 

541 

of  Lux 

emburg 

(i433)- 

Jobst       of 

fyfo  TCI  v  ici  . 

1414 

Council  of  Constance 

(Sixteenth        (Ecu 

menical).                       553 

End  of  the  Schism.          555 

1415 
1416 
1417 

Martin  V. 

Joseph  II. 

Martyrdom  of  Huss.        559 
Martyrdom  of  Jerome.     560 
Exile   of   Gerson    (d. 
1429),  Doctor  Chris- 

I 

tianissimus.                   574 

1419 

Hussite     Communion 

at  "Tabor."                   561 

1420    John  II., 
Palceologiis. 
1424 

Outbreak   of  Hussite 
War.                               563 
Death  of  Ziska,  Hus 

site  general.                    563 

1428 

Burning  of   Wyclif's 

bones     at     Lutter- 

worth.                             557 

1431 

Eugene  IV. 

Council       at       Basle 
(Seventeenth    (Ecu 

menical).                       565 

1438 

Albert  II. 
of  Haps- 

Pragmatic  Sanction  of 
Bourges.                        566 

1439 

burg. 

Felix  V. 

Council    at    Florence 

(continued         from 

Ferrara).                        567 

Purgatory  declared  an 
Article  of  Faith.           568 

1440 

Frederick 
III. 

Metrophanes. 

(c.)  Art    of    Printing 
introduced.                    576 

1443 

(1452)- 

Council  of  Basle  closes 

l:nO 

its  Session.                    567 

1445 

Gregory  III. 

1447 

Nicolas  V. 

1448     Constantine 

XII. 
1450 

Fourth     Jubilee     in 
Rome  ;    henceforth 

1452 

every  z^th  year. 
FREDERICK    III.   the 

&mi 

last               Emperor 

crowned  in  Rome.      536 

Gennadius  II. 

Constantinople    taken 
by  the  Turks  :  End 

of  the  old  Roman 

Empire.                        529 

1454 

THOMAS     BOUCHIER, 

&WB 

Abp.  of  Canterbury. 

Chronological  Tables. 
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EMPERORS. 
A.D.              EAST.                  WEST. 

POPES. 

PATRIARCHS. 

NOTABLE  PERSON 
AGES  AND  EVENTS. 

1455 

CalixtusIII. 

Hussites                form 

churches    in     Mor 

avia  :    "  the   Breth 

ren." 

1458 

Pius  II. 

LAURENTIUS    VALLA 

d.,  restorer  of  Clas 

1464 

Paul  II. 

sical  learning.               571 

1469 

LORENZO  DE'  MEDICI, 

ruler  at  Florence.         574 

1471 

Sixtus  IV. 

Thomas  a  Kempis  d. 

(De          Imitations 

1475 

Chris  ti).                         572 
Fifth       Jubilee       in 

Rome. 

1481 

JOHN  of  WESEL  d.          577 

1483 

THOMAS  of  TORQUE- 

MADA,     chief      In 

quisitor  in  Spain.         577 

Birth     of      MARTIN 

LUTHER.                     578 

1484 

Innocent 

Birth       of       ULRICH 

VIII. 

ZWINGLI.                      578 

1486 

ERASMUS  a  monk  (re 

leased  1490). 

1487 

Crusade  against  Wal- 

denses. 

1489 

JOHN     WESSEL      of 

1492 

Alexander 

Groningen  d.                575 
Discovery  of  America 

VI. 

by  COLUMBUS.             577 

End  of  Saracen   Do 

1493 

Maximil 

minion  in  Spain. 

ian  I. 

1497 

Birth  of  PHILIP  ME- 

LANCHTHON.                       578 

1498 

Martyrdom     of      SA- 

VONARO%A  at  Flor 

ence.                              574 

1501 

Luther  enters  the  Er 

furt  Monastery.           578 

612 


INDEX. 


ABELARD,  Peter,  494 ;  and  Bernard,  ib. 

Absolution,  504. 

Abyssinia,  the  Church  in,  213  ;   Mono- 

physite,  305. 
ACACIUS  of  Constantinople ;  and  Peter 

of  Alexandria,  343. 
Acephali,  the,  301. 
Acoimetcz,  237. 

Acre  captured  by  the  Saracens,  478. 
Actisteta,  302. 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  chronology  of,  13, 

14. 

Adoptionist  speculations,  397. 
ALlia.  Capitolina  (Jerusalem),  21,  53,  58. 

^ENEASSlLVIUS  PlCCOLOMINl(PillSH.), 

567. 

AERIUS  of  Pontus,  336  ;  his  protest,  ib. ; 
persecuted  with  his  followers,  ib. 

Africa,  churches  in,  54. 

Agape,  the,  32  ;  discontinued,  33. 

AGATHO  declared  Universal  Bishop,  384. 

AGNES,  widow  of  Henry  in.,  454,  455. 

Agnoeta,  302. 

A.GOBARD  of  Lyons,  446. 

A.KIBA,  Rabbi,  supports  Bar-Cochab,  58. 

ALARIC  the  Goth,  214. 

Alhigenses,  the,  507. 

ALtfAN,  S. ,  first  British  martyr,  86«. 

ALBERTUS  MAGNUS,  497. 

ALCUIN,  370;  an  opponent  of  image- 
worship,  396. 

ALEXANDER,  S.,  and  Arius,  269. 

ALEXANDER  vi.  (Borgia),  Pope,  577. 

ALEXANDER  SEVERUS  favours  Christi 
anity,  78. 

Alexandria,  School  of  Christian  Philo 
sophy  in,  127. 

ALFRED,  King  of  England,  450. 

Alpine  valleys  the  refuge  of  the  Wal- 
denses,  511. 

AMALRIC  of  Narbonne,  511. 

AMBROSE,  S.,  of  Milan,  his  training, 
259 ;  his  episcopate,  260 ;  and  the 
Emperor  Theodosius,  261 ;  works  of, 
ib. 

ANASTASIUS  I.  patronizes  Eutychianism, 
221. 

ANASTASIUS  of  Rome  on  Origenism, 
320. 


Anathemas  accompanying  dogmatic  de 
clarations,  307. 

Anchorite  seclusion,  beginnings  of,  150. 

Angels,  invocation  of,  352. 

Angels  of  the  Churches,  28  n. 

ANICETUS  and  Polycarp,  126,  181. 

"  Anomceans."  the,  285. 

Anseig,  Hussite  victory  at,  564. 

ANSELM,  Prior  of  Bee,  493;  "first  of 
the  Schoolmen,"  494;  his  Cur  Deus 
Homo,  ib. ;  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ; 
on  Investiture,  462  ;  on  the  Eucharist, 
SOL 

ANSKAR,  the  "apostle  of  the  North," 

434- 
ANTHIMUS,  Monophysite    Patriarch    of 

Constantinople,  302. 
ANTHONY,  S.,  the  resolute,  235. 
"  Antidicomarianites,"  the,  292. 
Antioch  evangelized,  n  ;  Ignatius  in,  21, 

68 ;  visit  of  Julian  to,  205. 
Antipopes,    454,    461,    464,    466,   536, 

567- 

ANTONINUS  Pius,  70. 
Aphthartodoceta,  302,  304. 
Apocalypse,  the  date  of,  19  n. 
Apocrypha,  O.  and  N.T.,  169,  242. 
APOLLINARIS  of  Hierapolis,  102. 
APOLLINARIS  of  Laodicea,  his  doctrine, 

288. 

APOLLONIUS  of  Tyana,  21. 
APOLLONIUS,  senator,  martyrdom  of,  75. 
Apologists  in  the  Martyr-Age,  100 ;  their 

fairness,  ib.\  two  classes  of,  ib.;   the 

latest,  212. 
Apostles,  their  calling  and  prerogatives, 

23- 

"Apostles'  Creed,"  the,  its  rudimentary 
form,  145 ;  in  the  Apostolical  Con 
stitutions,  146  n. 

Apostles,  dispersion  of  the,  16. 

Apostolical  Constitutions  and  Canons, 
42,  118  ;  list  of  sacred  books  in,  239. 

"Apostolical  Fathers,"  the,  114. 

Appeals  to  Rome,  313. 

APULEIUS  caricatures  Christianity,  74. 

AQUINAS,  Thomas,  S.,  498;  death  of, 

S17.- 
Arabia,  Churches  in,  53. 


Index. 


Architecture,  ecclesiastical,  502. 

Arian  bishops  at  Constantinople,  286, 
287. 

Arian  compromises  ineffectual,  285 ; 
Creed  of  Sirmium,  285  ;  doctrines 
stigmatized  as  Porphyrian,  276. 

"  Arianism  "  of  Barbarians,  its  meaning, 
224 ;  abandoned,  349. 

ARISTIDES,  Apologist,  101. 

ARISTO  of  Pella,  his  Address  to  the  Jews, 
103. 

ARISTOTLE  and  scholasticism,  493. 

ARIUS,  269 ;  his  propagandism,  270 ; 
banished  to  Illyria,  275  ;  received  with 
favour,  278 ;  his  return  and  sudden 
death,  280. 

Armenia,  churches  in,  53,  213  ;  Mono- 
physites,  305. 

ARNOBIUS,  Apologist,  112. 

ARNOLD  of  Brescia,  463,  513. 

ARNOLD  of  Citeaux,  saying  attributed  to 
him,  508. 

ARNOLD,  Dr.  T.,  22  ;  on  the  number  of 
martyrs,  96. 

Arsenian  Schism,  the,  521. 

ARTEMON,  185. 

ARTHUR,  King,  legends  respecting,  220. 

Artists,  great,  contemporary  with  Luther, 
573. 

Ascetic  tendencies,  235. 

Asceticism,  over-estimate  of,  150 ;  re 
actions  from,  ib.,  337,  544. 

Asia  Minor,  churches  in,  53. 

Athanasian  Creed.    See  Creed. 

ATHANASIUS,  S.,  248;  his  works,  249; 
absurd  charges  against,  279 ;  deposed 
and  banished,  ib.\  restored  to  Alex 
andria,  280 ;  at  Rome,  281 ;  again 
deposed,  283 ;  second  return  to  Alex 
andria,  ib,\  refuge  among  the  monks 
of  the  Thebaid,  284 ;  again  restored, 
285  ;  once  more  exiled  and  restored, 
287 ;  his  death,  ib. ;  his  list  of  Old  and 
New  Testament  books,  241. 

Atheism  alleged  against  Christians,  19. 

ATHENAGORAS,  Apologist,  102. 

Athens,  the  School  of,  suppressed  by 
Justinian,  221. 

Attestation,  not  authority,  given  by  the 
Church  to  the  Scriptures,  243. 

ATTILA  the  Hun,  215. 

AUGUSTIN,  S.,  the  monk,  his  mission  to 
Britain,  first  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
225. 

AUGUSTINE,  S.,  his  youth  in  Carthage, 
262 ;  a  Manichasan,  ib.  \  hearer  of 
Ambrose  at  Milan,  ib.\  converted  and 
.baptized.,  ih. ,;  bishop  of  Hippo,  263; 


his  writings  and  last  days,  if>.  ;  write* 
against  Donatism,  330 ;  on  Pelagian* 
ism,  310,  315  ;  his  Civitas  Dei,  214 
his  belief  in  purgatory,  351. 

Augustinian  Friars,  489. 

AURELIAN  threatens  persecution,  84. 

Avignon,  removal  of  the  Papal  court  to, 
469,  533  ;  return  from,  to  Rome,  539. 

Azymites,  421. 

Babylon,  St.  Peter  at,  16. 

BACON,  Roger,  496. 

"  Balaam,  doctrine  of,"  43. 

Baptism,  its  significance,  30 ;  of  John, 
ib.  •  instances  of,  in  New  Testament, 
31  n.  \  of  infants,  31  ;  its  mode,  32  ; 
in  the  fourth  century,  156  ;  mode  of 
administration,  159 ;  additions  to  the 
rite,  160;  by  heretics,  182,  328;  Infant, 
and  Pelagian  theories,  310  ;  wholesale 
in  Russia,  441. 

Baptismal  Creed,  the,  146. 

Baptismal  Regeneration,  157. 

Barbarians,  irruptions  of  the,  214;  over 
ruled  for  good,  218  ;  adopt  Christian 
ity,  224. 

BARBAROSSA.    See  Frederick  i. 

BAR-COCHAB,  Revolt  of,  57. 

BARDAS,  his  intrigues  at  Constantinople, 
418  ;  his  death,  419. 

BARDESANES,  Gnostic  teacher,  172. 

BARLAAM,  anti-mystic,  576. 

BARNABAS,  S.,  at  Antioch,  n ;  and 
Mark,  16 ;  so-called  Epistle  of,  42, 
114,  119;  written  by  a  Gentile,  115; 
its  date,  ib. 

BARONIUS  on  the  "Dark  Century," 
412. 

BASIL,  Bogomile  leader,  425. 

BASIL,  S.,  the  "Great,"  of  Cappadocia, 
252 ;  his  training  and  adoption  of  an 
ascetic  life,  ib.  ;  bishop  of  Caesarea, 
253  ;  and  Origen,  318. 

Basilica,  the  Roman,  model  of  Church 
buildings,  353. 

BASILIDES,  Gnostic  teacher,  173. 

Basle,  Council  at,  564  ;  papal  deposition 
at,  566. 

Beatific  Vision,  controversy  respecting 
the,  537. 

BECCUS,  John,  on  the  Filioque,  516, 
521. 

BECKET,  Thomas,  S.,  465. 

BEDE,  "  the  Venerable,"  370  and  n. 

Beghards,  the,  490,  542. 

Beguines,  the,  490. 

BELISARIUS,    Justinian's    general,   222, 
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BENEDICT,  S.,  of  Nursia,  reformer  of 

the  monastic  system,  237. 
BENEDICT  xu.,  character  of,  537,  538. 
BENEDICT  xm.  deposed,  but  impractic 

able,  554. 

BENEDICT  of  Aniane,  445. 
Benedictine  monks  enforce  the  doctrine 

of   purgatory,    351  ;     industrial    and 

literary  occupations,  358. 
BERENGAR,    429  ;     his    opinions    con 

demned,   430  ;    his  recantations,  ib.  ; 

Coleridge  on,  431  n. 
BERNARD,  S.,  of  Clairvaux,  484  ;  his  pre 

dictions  discredited,  473,  485  ;  preaches 

against  the  Albigenses,  508. 
BERNARD  of  Clugny,  446. 
BERNO,  abbot  of  Clugny,  446. 
BERTHOLD  of  Regensburg,  499. 
Bethlehem,  Jerome  at,  309  ;   Synod  at, 

respecting  Pelagianism,  311. 
Bible  reading  prohibited  to  laymen,  511. 
Biblical  studies  in  the  fourteenth  century, 

547- 
Bishops  and   Presbyters,    151,   152  ;    at 

Nicsea  recusant,  275  n. 
"  Black  Death,"  the,  538. 
"Blush  of  Sigismund,"  the,  558. 
BOETHIUS  (S.  Severinus),  220,  355  ;  his 

Consolations    of  Philosophy  not    dis 

tinctly  Christian,  356  ;    his  execution 

ordered  by  Theodoric,  ib. 
Bogomiles,  the,  424. 
BONAVENTURA,    S.,  495  ;    his   Summa 

Theologies,  496  ;  death  of,  517. 
BONIFACE  vin.,  Pope,  468. 
"  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,"  571. 
"  Brethren  of  the  Lord,"  the,  14  n.,  19, 

292  n. 
Britain,  Church  in,  54  ;  Pelagianism  in, 

3*4- 

British  and  Saxon  Churches,  373. 
BRUNO,  S.,  and  La  Chartreuse,  484. 
BRYENNIOS,  Dr.  Philotheos,  41. 
Buildings,    Church,    destroyed    by   per 

secutors,  90  ;  growing  sumptuousness 

of.  353- 

Burgundians,  the,  converted,  341. 
Byzantine  emperors  and  the  Church,  519. 


of  Carthage,  327. 
Caesarea,  Church  in,  53. 
CESARIUS,  S.,  of  Aries,  316. 
Calixtines,  562,  563,  564. 
CALLISTUS  of  Rome,  Patripassian,  186. 
Canon,  the,  239. 
Canonization,  502. 

Canterbury,       the     Archbishopric    of, 
founded,  341. 


Capitularies  of  Charlemagne,  406. 
CARACALLA  tolerant,  77. 
Carlovingian  Dynasty,  end  of  the,  407. 
Carmelite  Order,  the,  489. 
CARPOCRATES,  Gnostic  teacher,  174. 
Carthage,  the  Church   in,  54;  Persecu 
tion  in,  77  ;  Synod  of,  on  the  Canoni 
cal  Scriptures,  243  ;  Synods  at,  respect 
ing  Pelagianism,  309,  311,  312  ;  Con 
ference  at,  on  Donatism,  331. 

Carthusians,  the,  483. 

CASSIAN,  Semi-Pelagian,  315. 

CASSIODORUS,  220,  238  ;  his  Epitome  of 
Ecclesiastical  Historians,  and  other 
works,  357  ;  his  influence  over  monks, 
358. 

Cataphrygianism  (Montanism),  177. 

Catechumens,  159. 

Cathari,  the,  179,  181. 

Cathedrals  built  in  the  twelfth  century, 
502. 

CATHERINE,  S.,  of  Sienna,  488. 

Caucasus,  tribes  of  the,  evangelized,  341. 

Celibacy,  clerical,  531 ;  the  question 
raised  by  Sigismund,  566. 

Celibate  life,  temptations  of  a,  361. 

CELSUS  against  Christianity,  75,  io3. 

CERINTHUS,  47. 

Chalcedon,  Council  at,  234. 

Charismata  in  the  Church,  25. 

CHARLEMAGNE  essentially  German,  405 ; 
his  character  and  purpose,  ib.  ;  his 
Church  policy,  406  ;  opposes  image- 
worship,  396  ;  King  of  the  Franks, 
400;  conquest  and  "conversion"  of 
the  Saxons,  400 ;  his  coronation  as 
Emperor,  401. 

CHARLES  MARTEL,  578. 

CHARLES  "  the  Bald  "  and  Pope  John 
vin.,  407. 

Children's  Crusade,  the,  475. 
hina,  missions  to,  375,  528. 

Chorepiscopi,  151. 

"  Christian,"  the  name  given  at  Antioch, 
12  n. 

Christian  Life,  the  true,  234  ;  apart  from 
analysis,  350  ;  often  hidden,  362. 

Christianity  ignored  by  heathen  writers, 
20 ;  characteristics  of,  60 ;  declared  a 
religio  licita,  83  ;  its  progress  in  time 
of  persecution,  96. 
hristians  suspected  of  disloyalty,  62. 
hristological  speculation,  early,  184. 

CHRYSAPHIUS  the  eunuch,  his  intrigues, 
296  n. 

HRYSOSTOM  (John),  S. ,  his  training,  255; 
deacon  and  presbyter,  256 ;  his  elo 
quence,  257 ;  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
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ib.\  his  eloquence,  257  ;  bishop  of  Con 
stantinople,  ib. ;  his  trials  and  death, 
258 ;  his  expository  works,  ib,  ',  and 
Theophilus,  320 ;  and  Epiphanius,  ib. 

"  Church,"  the  word,  i. 

Church,  birthday  of  the,  5  ;  progress  of 
in  the  first  century,  21 ;  rescued  from 
Judaism,  15 ;  early  obscurity  of  its 
history,  22,  51 ;  its  primitive  organiza 
tion,  23  ;  gradual,  24  ;  assemblies  of 
the,  33  ;  notes  of  the,  38  ;  its  laws 
made  authoritative  by  the  State,  197, 
347,  348  ;  and  State  under  the  Empire, 

345- 
CHURCH,  Dean,  on  mediaeval  missions, 

3,76. 

"  Churches  within  the  Church,"  34. 

Churches,  grouping  of,  151. 

Circumccllions,  328. 

Clairvaux,  monastery  of,  484,  485. 

CLAUDE  of  Turin,  447. 

CLEMENT  of  Alexandria,  128  ;  his  hymn, 
164. 

CLEMENT,  S.,  of  Rome,  22;  First  Epistle 
of,  116 ;  so-called  Second  Epistle,  117. 

Clementine  Recognitions  and  Homilies, 
117;  anti-Pauline,  118 ;  their  testi 
mony  to  the  New  Testament  books, 

137. 

Clergy  and  Laity,  153. 

Clergy,  Schools  for  the  training  of,  227  ; 
regulations  respecting  the,  ib. ;  election 
of  the,  228  ;  celibacy  of  the,  150,  229  ; 
celibacy  of,  attacked  by  Vigilantius, 
338  ;  celibacy  enforced  by  Synods,  362; 
by  imperial  edict,  ib. 

Clermont,  Crusade  proclaimed  at,  471. 

Clinical  baptism,  159. 

CLOVIS  (Hlodowig),  Prankish  king, 
baptism  of,  220  ;  his  orthodoxy,  224. 

Clugny,  monastery  of,  446,  485. 

CCELESTIUS,  309,  310,  313,  314. 

COLUMBA,  S. ,  mission  of,  to  Scotland, 
225  ;  and  Columbanus,  372. 

COLUMBANUS,  S.,  Missionary  from  Ire 
land,  225. 

CoMMODUS,  indifference  of,  to  Christian 
ity,  75- 

Communion  in  one  kind  unknown  in  the 
early  Church,  161  ;  Gelasius  on,  351. 

Communion  Service,  Hussite,  561. 

COMNENA,  Anna,  524. 

COMNENUS,  Alexius,  Emperor,  520. 

COMNEXUS,  Manuel,  Emperor,  519. 

Comparison  of  religions  by  an  enquirer, 
440. 

Complutensian  Polyglot,  the,  576. 

41  Concomitance,"  doctrine  of,  501. 


Confession,  public  and  private,  352  ; 
auricular,  when  made  compulsory,  353. 

Confessors  and  Martyrs,  honours  paid  to, 
149. 

CONRAD  the  Saxon,  Emperor,  408. 

CONRAD  n.,  473. 

CONRAD  of  Marburg,  Inquisitor,  509  ; 
murdered,  ib. 

Constance,  Council  summoned  to,  553  ; 
deposition  of  Popes,  554  ;  proceedings 
in  regard  to  Wyclifs  remains,  556  ;  to 
Huss,  557  ;  to  Jerome,  559 ;  end  of 
the  Council,  560. 

CONSTANS,  Emperor,  West,  protector  of 
Athanasius,  281,  283 ;  and  Donatism, 
328. 

CONSTANTINE,  accession  of,  93  ;  decree 
of  toleration  by,  94  ;  vision  of,  ib.  ; 
directs  copies  of  the  Scriptures  to  be 
made,  240 ;  interposes  between  Alex 
ander  and  Arius,  271 ;  at  Nicasa,  272, 
274,  275 ;  and  Donatism,  327 ;  his 
baptism  and  death,  199  ;  his  perplex 
ing  character,  195  ;  Life  of,  by  Eu- 
sebius,  246;  his  alleged  "Donation" 
to  the  Popes,  410. 

CONSTANTINE  Pogonatus,  Emperor,  367, 
368,  383. 

CONSTANTINE  Copronymus,  Emperor, 
392. 

CONSTANTINE,  founder  of  Paulicianism, 
386. 

Constantinople,  Councils  at,  233,  234  ; 
patriarchs  of,  255 ;  Creed  of,  290 ; 
capture  of,  by  the  Latins,  475,  521  ; 
retaken,  ib.\  capture  of,  by  the  Turks, 

529.  S69- 
CONSTANTIUS,  Emperor,  200  ;  an  Arian, 

281. 

Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  the,  465. 
Controversial  spirit  injurious,  361. 
Controversy,  theological,  267. 
"Conversions'"  in  early  missions,  375. 
CONYBEARE,   F.   C.,  his  edition  of  the 

Key  of  Truth,  387  n. 
Copts  of  Egypt,  the,  Monophysites,  305. 
CORNELIUS  converted,  10. 
Corpus  Christi,  Festival  of,  501. 
Corruption    of   the     Church,   reactions 

against,    336 ;    preservatives    against, 

Council  of  the  Church  in  Jerusalem,  14. 
Councils,    General  (CEcumenical),    232 ; 

list  of,  233  ;  not  Popes    the  ultimate 

authority,  553. 
Council,  General,  at  Nicaea,  272,  273  ;  at 

Constantinople,  289  ;  at  Ephesus,  294  ; 

at  Ephesus  asserts  Eutychianism  ("  the 
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Robber-Synod")  297;  General  at  Chal- 
cedon,  298  ;  its  declaration  of  doctrine, 
299 ;  at  Constantinople,  304 ;  ana 
thematizes  the  "  Three  Chapters,"  ib.  \ 
at  Carthage,  on  validity  of  heretical 
baptism,  183 ;  at  Sardica,  anti-Arian, 
282. 

Creationism,  310. 

Creed  adopted  at  Nicaea,  enforced  by 
Constantine,  274,  275;  modified  at 
Constantinople,  289. 

Creed,  the  "  Athanasian,"  306;  Latin 
original  and  Greek  versions,  ib.  ; 
phrases  in,  from  Augustine,  ib. ;  writers 
to  whom  attributed,  ib.\  Luther's  esti 
mate  of  it,  ib.\  a  Hymn  rather  than  a 
Creed,  307  ;  minatory  clauses  in,  ib. 

Creed  confounded  with  character,  267. 

CREIGHTON,  Bishop,  on  Franciscans 
and  Waldenses,  510. 

CRESCENS  the  Cynic,  75. 

Crucifixion,  punishment  of,  abolished, 
196. 

Crusade,  the  First  (Jerusalem  taken), 
471;  the  Second  (preached  by  Bernard), 
473;  the  Third  (Saladin)  ib.;  the  Fourth 
(Constantinople  taken  by  the  Latins), 
474  ;  the  Children's,  475  ;  the  Fifth  (a 
failure),  476  ;  the  Sixth  (Frederick  n.), 
476  ;  the  Seventh  and  Eighth 
(Louis  IX.  of  France),  477;  General 
results,  478. 

Crusades,  their  origin,  470. 

Crusading  spirit  extinct,  529. 

Cup,  Eucharistic,  question  of  participa 
tion  by  laity,  500,  530,  561. 

Cur  Deus  Homo,  Anselm's,  494. 

CYPRIAN,  S.,  of  Carthage,  his  Letters  and 
Ecclesiastical  Treatises,  134  ;  and  No- 
vatian,  180  ;  on  re-baptism  of  heretics, 
183  ;  on  the  independence  of  bishops, 
155  ;  on  confession,  353  ;  martyrdom 
of,  82. 

CYRIL,  S.,  of  Alexandria,  218 ;  his 
character  and  works,  249 ;  and 
Nestorius,  294. 

CYRIL,  S.,  of  Jerusalem,  250;  his  writ 
ings,  ib. 

DAMIANI,  Peter,  Cardinal,  455;  incul 
cates  self-scourging,  505. 

Damietta  captured  and  abandoned  by 
Crusaders,  476. 

DANTE,  487,  535. 

De  H&retico  Comburendo,  English 
Statute,  532. 

DE  MOLAY,  Grand  Templar,  535. 

DE    PRESSENSE,    on  varieties  in  New 


Testament  writers,  40  n. ;  on  Church 

doctrines,  48. 
Deaconesses,  29. 
Deacons,  appointment  of,  7,  25  n. ;  work 

and  calling  of,  29. 

DECIUS,  Emperor,  persecution  under, 79. 
Decretals,  Papal,   the  forged,  199,  410, 

41  x. 

Defensor  Pads,  Treatise,  536. 
Degeneracy  in  the  Church,  never  uni 
versal,  363. 

Demiurgus  as  an  inferior  Creator,  46. 
Demonstration  of  the  Gospel,  by  Eusebius, 

246. 

Denmark,  Mission  to,  434. 
Didacht,  the,  41. 
Diocese,  growth  of  the,  151. 
DIOCLETIAN,  a  persecutor,  85  ;  his  edicts 

against  Christianity,  88-90. 
DIOGNETUS,  a  Gentile  inquirer,  Epistle 

to,  106. 
DIONYSIUS  the  Areopagite,  54,  (pseudo) 

356,  38l« 

DIONYSIUS  of  Alexandria,  130 ;  on  the 
reading  of  heretical  books,  131  n.  ;  and 
Sabellius,  187. 

Dionysius  Exiguus,  358. 

DIOSCORUS,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
a  Eutychian,  297 ;  President  of  the 
Robber-Synod,  ib.  \  attends  the  Coun 
cil  of  Chalcedon,  299  ;  deposed,  ib.  ; 
succeeded  by  Proterius,  300. 

Diospolis,  Synod  at,  respecting  Pelagian- 
ism,  311,  321. 

"Diptych,"  the,  343. 

Divorce  of  married  priests  required  by 
Gregory  vn.,  456, 

"  Doming,  quo  vat/is?"  18  n. 

DOMINIC,  S.,485;  preaches  against  the 
Albigenses,  ib.  ;  becomes  a  persecutor, 
486,  508. 

Dominican  and  Franciscan  Orders,  487. 

Dominicum,  three  meanings  of,  162. 

DOMITIAN,  persecution  under,  19. 

Donation  of  Constantine,  alleged,  ex 
posed  by  Laurentius  Valla,  571. 

Donatism,  principles  of,  328  ;  disappears 
in  the  Gothic  invasion,  331. 

Donatist  Synod,  Conference  at  Carthage, 

33i- 
Donatists,    divisions    among    the,    330 ; 

persecuted,  331. 

DONATUS,  two  of  the  name,  327  n. 
Dualism,   principle  of,  46 ;  systems  of, 

172,  173,  176. 

Dunce,  the  word,  how  originated,  496. 
DUNS  SCOTUS,  496. 
Dyothelite  doctrine,  383. 
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Easter,  respecting,   181 ;  observance  of, 

regulated  at  Nicaea,  276. 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  schisms 

between  the,  325,  380. 
Eastern  and  Western  Empires,  severance 

of,  408. 
Eastern  Church,    the,    mediaeval,    518 ; 

literature  of  the,  528 ;  blotted  out  by 

Mohammedans,  377. 
Eastern  Empire,  end  of  the,  529,  569. 
Ebionism,  44,  169;  a  Jewish  reaction,  169. 
Ecclesia,  meaning  of,  i ;  applied  to  places 

of  worship,  162,  163. 
Ecclesiastical   Histories,    by    Eusebius, 

245;  by  Socrates,  247;  by  Sozomen, 

ib. ;  by  Theodoret,   ib. ;    by  Evagrius, 

248. 
Ecclesiastical  appointments,   subject  to 

imperial  control,  347. 
ECKHARDT  of  Cologne,  545. 
Ecthesis,  the,  of  Heraclius,  381. 
Edessa,  church  in,  53. 
Education    ecclesiastical    provision  for, 

506;  and  free-thinking  in  the  fourteenth 

and  fifteenth  centuries,  531. 
EDWARD    I.    of   England    and    Queen 

Eleanor,  478. 

Egypt,  monastic  establishments  in,  235. 
ELAGABALUS  tolerant  to  Christianity,  78. 
Elders  first  mentioned,  27;  and  bishops, 

ib. 
ELEUTHERUS  of  Rome,  and  Montanism, 

178. 

ELIPHAND  of  Toledo  teaches  adoption- 
ism,  397. 

ELIZABETH  of  Hungary,  488. 
Elkesaites,  the,  170. 
Elvira,  Synod  of,  on  pictures  in  churches, 

353- 

Encratites,  173. 

End  of  the  world  predicted,  416. 

Ephesus,  Council  at,  233 ;  General 
Council  of,  condemns  Coelestius,  314. 

EPHREM,  S.,  the  Syrian,  251 ;  his  volu 
minous  works,  ib. ;  his  name  associated 
with  New  Testament  Codex  C,  ib. 

EPIPHANIUS,  S.,  of  Cyprus  (Constantia), 
251  ;  his  work  On  Heresies,  ib.  ;  his 
character,  ib.  ;  his  account  of  Sabelli- 
anism,  187  ;  his  description  of  Arius 
and  Athanasius,  274;  an  anti-Origenist, 
319 ;  on  the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  351 ; 
denounces  pictures  in  churches  as 
heathenish,  353. 

Episcopacy,  diocesan,  28. 

Episcopal  order,  origin  of  the,  152. 

ERASMUS,  571 ;  Greek  Testament  of, 
576. 


ETHELBERT  of  Kent,  converted,  226. 

Eucharist,  meaning  of  the,  33,  160, 
161  n. 

Eucharistic  controversies,  428. 

Euchitce,  237. 

EUCHROCIA  of  Bordeaux,  adherent  of 
Priscillian,  333  ;  put  to  death,  334. 

EUDOXIA,  Empress,  257. 

Eudoxians,  the,  290. 

EUGENIUS,  Pope,  at  the  Basle  council, 
565  ;  at  Ferrara,  567. 

EULOGIUS  of  Caesarea,  311. 

Eunomians,  the,  290. 

Eunuch,  the  Ethiopian,  10. 

Europe  united  by  the  Crusades,  480. 

EUSEBIUS  of  Caesarea,  ecclesiastical  his 
torian,  245  ;  his  Chronicon,  247  ;  his 
description  of  the  Nicene  council,  273  ; 
his  list  of  New  Testament  books,  240  ; 
defender  of  Origen,  318. 

EUSEBIUS  of  Nicomedia,  270  ;  translated 
to  Constantinople,  281. 

EUSEBIUS  of  Dorylaeum,  296. 

EUSTATHIUS  of  Thessalonica,  523. 

EUTHYMIUS  ZlGABENUS,  424,  522. 

EUTYCHES  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus, 
296 ;   antagonist    of    Nestorius,    ib. 
accused  of  heresy,  ib. 

Euxine,  tribes  on  the,  evangelized,  341. 

EVAGRIUS,  ecclesiastical  historian,  248. 

Evangelists,  assistants  of  Apostles,  24. 

Evangelization,  various  methods  of,  52. 

Ex  ope  re  operate,  500. 

Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  the,  223 ;  over 
thrown,  368. 

Excommunication  legally  recognized, 
347 ;  mutual,  East  and  West,  421. 

Execution  for  heresy,  the  first,  335. 

Exhortation  and  teaching,  36. 

Faith,    Hope,  and    Love    in    the  New 

Testament  writers,  39. 
Fanatical  tendencies,  149. 
FAUSTA  and  Crispus  slain,  278. 
FAUSTUS  of  Riez,  315. 
FECUNDUS,   defender    of   the    "  Three 

Chapters,"  303. 
FELICISSIMUS,    deacon     at     Carthage, 

180. 

FELIX,  Exarch  of  Ravenna,  368. 
FELIX  of  Urgel,  adoptionist,  397. 
FELIX  L,  Arian  bishop  of  Rome,  284. 
FELIX   in.    of    Rome    excommunicates 

Acacius  of  Constantinople,  343. 
FELIX  iv.  of  Rome,  316. 
FELIX  v.    (Amadeus)  elected  at  Basle, 

the  last  of  the  anti-popes,  566. 
Ferrara,  Italian  Council  at,  567. 
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Filioque,  the,  290,   401 ;    in  the  Creed, 

324;   admitted  by    representatives  of 

the  Eastern  Church,  516.  568. 
FIRMILIAN   (S.),   of  Cappadocia,    183, 

184,  188. 
"First    Day  of    the    Week"    in    New 

Testament,  35. 

Flagellants,  the.    See  Self-scourging. 
FLAVIAN,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 

296,  297  ;  deposed  and  slain,  298. 
Florence,    Council     at    (removed   from 

Ferrara),  568. 
FRANCIS,  S.,  of  Assisi,  486  ;  principles  of 

his  order,  487. 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine,      Council      at, 

under  Charlemagne,  396. 
Franks,  the,  converted,  341. 
Fraterculi,  487. 
Fraticelli,  542. 

FREDERICK  i.  (BARBAROSSA),  462,  473. 
FREDERICK  11.,  515. 
Free  Spirit,  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the, 

512,  542. 

French  Popes,  533,  535. 
Friars  and  Priestly  functions,  504. 
"Friends  of  God,"  the,  543. 
FROUDE,  J.  A.,  his  summary  of  Celsus, 

108,  109. 
FULK  of  Neuilly,  preacher  of  Crusades, 

474- 
FULLER,  Thomas,  on  the  exhumation  of 

Wyclif's  bones,  557. 

GALERIUS,  a  persecutor,  85 ;  death  of, 
92. 

GALLIENUS,  Emperor,  recognizes  the 
Christian  Church,  83. 

GALLIC  and  Seneca,  20. 

GALLUS,  evangelist  in  Switzerland,  372. 

Gaul  and  Spain,  churches  in,  54,  213. 

Gaul,  persecution  in,  74  ;  Christianity  in, 
213. 

GELASIUS  of  Rome  and  Origen's  writings, 
321 ;  on  communion  in  one  kind,  351. 

GENSKRIC  the  Vandal,  216. 

Gentiles  admitted  to  the  Church,  14. 

GEORGE,  S.,  the  patron  saint  of  Eng 
land,  284. 

GEORGE  of  Cappadocia,  Arian  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  murdered,  285 ;  Gibbon's 
mistake  regarding,  284. 

GEORGE  of  Trebizond,  528. 

GERMANUS  and  Lupus,  anti-Pelagian 
mission  to  Britain,  314. 

GERSON,  John,  Chancellor  of  Paris, 
mystic,  540,  573  ;  joins  in  the  condem 
nation  of  Huss,  558  ;  of  Jerome,  560. 

GIBBON  on  causes  of  persecution,  60 ; 


his  estimate  of  the  number  of  martyrs, 
95;  his  reasons  for  the  triumph  of 
Christianity,  96 ;  on  the  influence  of 
the  Crusades,  480. 

GILDAS,  British  annalist,  357  ;  his  His 
tory  and  Epistles,  ib.  n. 

Gladiatorial  conflicts,  suppression  of,  196, 

235  »• 

Gnosticism,  171;  Syrian,  172;  Egyptian, 
173  ;  Alexandrian,  174. 

GOAR,  S.,  hermit  on  the  Rhine,  372. 

GODFREY  of  Bouillon,  472. 

"Golden  Bull,"  the,  on  Imperial  Elec 
tions,  539. 

Gospel  history,  the  fourfold,  39. 

Gospel,  the  early  diffusion  of,  52,  55. 

Gospels  and  Epistles,  the,  in  the  early 
Fathers,  136  ;  Ebionite,  163. 

Goths,  Christianity  among  the,  214. 

Gothic  version  of  the  Bible,  214. 

GOTTSCHALK,  Predestinarian,  426. 

GRATIAN,  Emperor,  his  measures  against 
idolatry,  208  ;  and  the  Donatists,  329; 
on  Priscillianism,  333. 

Greece,  churches  in,  54. 

Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  mutual 
jealousies,  385,  399,  401 ;  divergences 
in  discipline,  402. 

Greek  Empire.     See  Eastern. 

GREGORY  Thaumaturgus,  131 ;  his  re 
ported  miracles,  132. 

GREGORY,  S.,  of  Nazianzus,  253 ;  at 
Constantinople,  254  ;  his  works,  ib.  ; 
on  the  clerical  order,  228  n. ;  and  Origen, 
318. 

GREGORY,  S.,  the  Illuminator,  213. 

GREGORY,  S. ,  of  Nyssa,  253  ;  his  works, 
254;  and  Origen,  318. 

GREGORY  I.,  S.,  Bishop  of  Rome,  "  the 
Great,"  220  ;  the  Last  of  the  Fathers, 
340 ;  his  Commentaries  and  Epistles, 
266 ;  his  contributions  to  Church- 
worship,  ib. ',  and  the  mission  to  Saxon 
Britain,  225  ;  repudiates  the  claim  to 
be  Universal  Bishop,  344 ;  the  latest 
pope  to  be  canonized,  ib, ;  his  character 
and.  reforming  measures,  345  ;  his  de 
fects  as  an  expositor,  ib.  ;  asserts  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory,  351  ;  institutes 
the  Festival  of  the  Assumption,  352; 
on  the  use  of  pictures  in  churches,  354. 

GREGORY,  S. ,  of  Tours,  his  character  and 
administration,  359;  "the  Father  of 
French  History,"  ib. ;  narrates  the 
alleged  miracles  of  his  predecessor 
Martin,  360. 

GREGORY  n.,  Pope,  392. 

GREGORY  in.,  Pope,  392. 
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GREGORY  iv.,  Pope,  407. 
GREGORY  vn.,  Pope.     See  Hildebrand. 
GREGORY  ix.  and  Emp. Frederick  1^,476 
GREGORY    xn.     and     the    Council    of 

Florence,  554. 
GROOT,  Gerhard,  571. 
Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  463. 
GUI  DO  D'ARKZZO,  503. 
GUIZOT,  on  effect  of  Crusades,  480. 
GUTENBERG  of  Mayence,  576. 

HADRIAN  attempts  to  suppress  Judaism, 
57  ;  persecution  of  Christians  by,  69  ; 
letter  of,  to  Minucius,  ib.,  n. 

HADRIAN  iv.  (Nicolas  Breakspear), 
Pope,  462. 

HALES,  Alexander,  495. 

HALLAM,  on  Monasticism,  445. 

Hamburg,  a  centre  of  Missions,  434. 

Harris,  Prof.  Rendel,  discovers  the 
Apology  of  Aristides,  101. 

HATCH,  Dr.  Edwin,  on  Church  organiza 
tion,  153,  154. 

Heathen,  first  evangelization  of,  n  ; 
beginning  of  persecution  by,  18. 

Hebrew  Bible  first  printed,  576. 

Hebrews,  the  Epistle  to,  Origen  on,  141. 

Hedjira,  the,  of  Mohammed,  377. 

HEFEI.E,  Dr.,  enumeration  of  Synods, 
155.  IS6, 

HEGESIPPUS,  the  "  Father  of  Ecclesias 
tical  History,"  124. 

HELENA,  companion  of  Simon  Magus, 

45- 

Hellenic  influence  on  theology,  171. 
Hellenists,  Christian,  at  Antioch,  10. 
H  ELOI'SE  and  Abelard,  494,  495. 
HELVIDIUS,  292. 
Henoticon  of  Zeno,  the,  301 ;  repealed 

by  Justin  i.,  302,  343. 
HENRY  I.,  King  of  England,  462. 
HENRY  n.,  King  of  England,  465. 
HENRY  iv.,  a  child-king, 454;  abducted, 

455  ;  his  conflict  with  the  Pope,  458  ; 

humbled  at   Canossa,  459  ;   crowned 

Emperor,  461 ;   excommunicated  and 

driven  from  his  throne,  ib. 
HENRY  vi.,  son  of  Barbarossa,  474. 
HERACLAS  of  Alexandria,  130. 
HERACLIUS,  Emperor,  367. 

his  ineffectual  eirenicon,  305. 

Heresies,  early,  threefold  division  of,  43  ; 

later,  169  ;   illustrative  of  the  Truth, 

42  ;  described  by  opponents,  167, 171  ; 

anathematized  at  Constantinople,  290  ; 

proscribed  by  the  Emperors,  349. 
Heresy,   causes    of,    167 ;    regarded  as 

among  the  greatest  crimes,  531,  532. 


"  Heresy,"  "schism,"  and  "apostacy," 
distinguished,  168  n. 

Heretics,  described  by  their  opponents, 
168,  326 ;  extermination  of,  decreed, 
515  ;  no  faith  to  be  kept  with,  560 
and  n. 

HERMAS,  the  Shepherd  of,  123. 

HERMIAS,  his  satire  on  Greek  philo 
sophers,  108. 

Hermits,  the  first  Christian,  150. 

HEROD  AGKIPPA  persecutes  the  Church, 

J5- 

Heroic  Age  of  the  Church,  the,  144. 
Heruli,  the,  341. 
"  Hesychiasts,"   or  Quietists,   the,  529, 

576. 

Hexapla  of  Origen,  the,  143. 
HIEROCLES,  abettor  of  persecution,  87. 
HILARY,  S.,  of  Poitiers,  259  ;  his  works, 

ib.\  Malleus  Arianorum,  286. 
HILARY,  S.,  of  Aries,  and  Origen,  318. 
HILDEBRAND  (Gregory  vn. ),  early  career 
of,  453  ;  as  Pope,  456  ;  his  policy,  ib.\ 
dispute  with  William  the  Conqueror, 
457.458;  with  Henry  iv.,  459;  death, 
461. 
FiiNCMAR  of  Rheims,  426;   quotes  the 

forged  "  Decretals,"  411,  412. 
rlippo,  Synod  at,  243. 
HIPPOLYTUS,  Against  all  Heresies,  126  ; 

discovery  of  the  MS. ,  127. 
Holy  Ghost,  Procession  of  the,  323. 
"Holy  Roman  Empire,"  beginnings  of 

the,  368. 

Homob'usios,  274  ;  and  homoiousios,  275. 

HON'ORIUS,    Pope,    intervenes    in    the 

Pelagiaji  controversy,  313  ;  interdicts 

Origen's  writings,  321;  "heresy"  of, 

382,  384. 

HOOKER  on  the  discontinuance  of  public 

confession,  353. 
HORMISDAS,  Pope,  343. 
Hosius  of  Corduba,  272  ;  moderator  of 
the  Nicene  Council,  274  ;   compelled 
to  sign  an  Arian  confession,  284. 
Hospitallers,  Knights,  the,  491. 
Hungary  evangelized,  442. 
Huss,  John,  550;   opposed  at  Prague, 
552  ;  his  doctrines,  558  ;  at  Constance, 
556;  imprisoned  by  John  XXIIL,  ib.  \ 
sentence  on,  559  ;   his  martyrdom,  ib. 
Hussites,    gathering    of,    at    "Tabor," 
561 ;  War  in  Bohemia,  ib. ;  violence, 
562  ;  conditions  of  peace,  563  ;  depu 
tation  to  Basle  Council,  565  ;  the  terms 
partially  accepted,  566. 
HydroparastatcB,  173. 
HYMEN^US  and  Philetus,  heresy  of,  43. 
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Hymnody,  Christian,  163  ;  Latin,  503. 
Hymns  of  Bernard,  484  ;   of  Bernard  of 

Clugny,  446  ;  of  Venantius  Fortunatus, 

360. 
HYPATIA,  murder  of,  217. 

Iberia,  Christianity  introduced  into,  213. 

Iceland,  missions  to,  436. 

Iconoclastic  controversies,  391. 

Idolatry,  enactments  against,  199,  220  ; 
effectually  overthrown,  209,  210 ; 
pagan,  end  of,  in  Empire,  527. 

IGNATIUS,  S.,  and  the  Philippian 
Church,  54;  Epistles  of,  119;  con 
troversy  respecting,  ib, ;  on  the  Episco 
pate,  152  ;  martyrdom  of,  68,  121. 

IGNATIUS,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
418. 

Image-worship  maintained  at  Rome,  393. 

Image-worshippers  persecuted,  393. 

Images  and  pictures,  alleged  miracles 
by,  3.91- 

Imitatio  Christi,  Canon  Robertson  and 
Dean  Milman  on  the,  572. 

Immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin, 
maintained  by  the  Franciscans,  op 
posed  by  Bernard,  495,  530. 

Imperial  intervention  in  Church  affairs, 
327,  348 ;  interference  with  papal 
elections,  407 ;  supremacy  untenable, 
368. 

Incarnation,  the  key-doctrine  of  Chris 
tianity,  38. 

Incense  in  churches,  its  original  use, 
355 ;  its  liturgical  employment  of, 
gradual  growth,  ib.  \  mention  of  a 
censer  by  Evagrius,  ib. 

Index  Expurgatorius  originated,  577  n. 

India,  Church  in  (traditional),  53 ;  mis 
sions  to,  375. 

Indulgences,  504,  530;  in  connection 
with  the  Crusades,  479 ;  theory  of, 
formulated  by  schoolmen,  505 ;  de 
clared  to  be  available  in  the  next 
world,  530. 

Infant  baptism,  31,  157. 

INNOCENT  i.,  Pope,  on  the  Pelagian 
controversy,  311. 

INNOCENT  in.,  Pope,  465,  etc.;  a 
would-be  Crusader,  475. 

Inquisition,  beginnings  of  the,  509. 

Inspiration,  no  formal  theory  of,  239. 

Intellectual  stagnation  in  the  Church 
from  the  sixth  century,  355. 

"  Intention,"  doctrine  of,  500. 

Investiture,  contests  respecting,  457,461, 
462. 

lona,  evangelization  from,  225. 


Ireland,  mission  to,  224. 

IREN.^US,  S.,  bishop  of  Lyons,  74,  124; 
his  work,  Against  Heresies,  125 ;  On  the 
observance  of  Easter,  ib.,  182;  testi 
mony  of,  to  the  fourfold  Gospel,  140  ; 
on  the  early  diffusion  of  Christianity, 
55 ;  on  the  Christian  Creed,  144 ; 
quoted  in  defence  of  infant  baptism, 
158. 

IRENE,  Empress,  promotes  image-wor 
ship,  394  ;  treatment  of  her  son,  395  ; 
her  character,  409. 

ISIDORE  of  Seville,  369,  370. 

Isochristi,  the,  323. 

Italy,  churches  in,  53  ;  Ostrogothic  king 
dom  of,  destroyed,  222. 

ITHACIUS,  opponent  of  Priscillian,  de 
posed,  333,  335. 

Jacobites  of  Syria,  the,  Monophysites, 

305.  342- 

JACOBUS  BARAD^US  of  Edessa,  341. 

J  AGELLO,  grand-duke  of  Lithuania,  527. 

JAMES,  S.,  the  Apostle,  his  death,  15. 

JAMES,  S.,  the  "Brother  of  the  Lord," 
14  n.,  18. 

JEROME,  S.  (Hieronymus),  scholar  and 
recluse,  264 ;  his  works,  265  ;  transla 
tion  of  the  Scriptures  into  Latin  (the 
Vulgate),  ib.  ;  on  the  presbyterate, 
153  ;  antagonist  of  Pelagius,  311 ;  and 
Origen,  320 ;  and  Vigilantius,  338. 

JEROME  of  Prague,  551  ;  his  recanta 
tion,  560  ;  retracted,  ib.\  sentence  and 
execution,  ib. 

Jerusalem,  the  Church  in,  7 ;  the  city 
rebuilt  and  renamed  by  Hadrian,  58  ; 
Christian  kingdom  of,  472,  473. 

Jewish  calumnies  against  Christians,  59. 

JOACHIM  the  Abbot,  512. 

JOHN,  S.,  the  Apostle  in  Patmos,  19  ;  his 
later  life,  16;  and  early  Gnosticism, 

47- 

JOHN  xii.,  Pope,  414,  415. 

JOHN  xxii.  and  Louis  of  Bavaria,  536. 

JOHN  xxni.,  worthlessness  of,  541;  sen 
tenced  to  imprisonment  and  liberated, 

554- 

JOHN  of  Damascus,  370,  391. 
JOHN  of  Jerusalem,  310,  319. 
JOHN,  King  of  England,  466. 
JOHN  ("The  Faster  ")  of  Constantinople, 

340,  344. 
JOHN    Palnsologus,    Emperor,    at    the 

Ferrara  Council,  567. 
JOHN  SCOTUS  ERIGENA,  427-9,  448. 
JORTIN,  unfavourable  sketch  of  Gregory 
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JOSEPH,  Greek  Patriarch,  at  the  Ferrara 
Council,  567. 

JOVIAN,  207;  restores  the  Labarum, 
208  ;  and  Athanasius,  286. 

JOVINIAN,  337;  on  virginity  and  fasting, 
ib. ;  Jerome  on  his  later  life,  ib. 

Jubilees,  the  Roman,  530,  538. 

Judaism  in  the  Church,  44. 

JULIA  MAM^EA,  78. 

JULIAN,  Emperor,  201 ;  his  studies,  202  ; 
embraces  paganism,  202;  his  policy 
of  toleration,  ib. ;  his  imitation  of 
Christian  methods,  203  ;  his  disap 
pointment,  ib. ;  persecuting  measures, 
ib.  \  his  expedition  against  the  Per 
sians,  204;  his  visit  to  Antioch,  205; 
his  attempt  to  rebuild  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem,  ib.  \  and  Ariaiiism,  285  ; 
and  Athanasius,  286 ;  restores  the 
Donatists,  329  ;  his  death,  207. 

JULIAN  of  Eclana,  313. 

JULIUS  I.  of  Rome,  and  Athanasius, 
281  ;  arbitrator,  231. 

JUSTIN,  Martyr,  S.,  101  ;  on  the 
early  diffusion  of  Christianity,  55  ; 
his  First  Apology,  70;  on  Jewish 
calumnies,  59 ;  his  Dialogue  with 
Trypho,  105  ;  on  baptism,  159  ;  his 
references  to  the  life  of  Christ  as 
collected  by  Dr.  Sanday,  136  n. ;  his 
description  of  practical  Christianity, 
147;  his  martyrdom,  71. 

JUSTIN  I.,  Emperor,  annuls  the  Heno- 
ticon,  302,  343. 

JUSTINIAN  i.,  Emperor,  measures 
against  paganism,  221 ;  attempts  to 
control  Church  matters,  ib. ;  repres 
sive  measures  against  the  Jews,  222  ; 
Institutes  of,  ib. ;  favours  Monophysit- 
ism,  302,  304 ;  his  modification  of  the 
Chalcedon  decrees,  303  ;  condemna 
tion  of  the  "  Three  Chapters"  ib.\  his 
condemnation  of  Origenism,  321 ;  his 
Code,  346,  356. 

JUSTINIAN  n.,  Emperor,  385. 

Key  of  Truth,  the  (Paulician),  387. 
Knightly  orders,  the,  491. 
Knights  of  Malta,  the,  491. 
Knights  Templars,  persecuted  and  sup 
pressed,  534  ;  charges  against,  ib. ,  n. 
Ktistolatrce,  302. 

LACTANTIUS,   his  Divine  Institutions, 

112. 

LANFRANC,  archbishop,  429. 
LANGTON,  Stephen,  archbishop,  466. 


Laodicea,   Synod  of,  on   the  Canonical 

Scriptures,  243. 
Lapsed,  the,  81 ;  controversy  respecting 

the,  179. 
Lateran    Council,     early  in   favour    of 

image-worship,  393. 
Lateran  Councils,  the  principal,  513. 
Lateran  Palace,  the,  411  n. 
LAURENTIUS,  anti-pope,  348 
LAURENTIUS  VALLA,  571. 
LAURENTIUS,  martyrdom  of,  82. 
LECKY,    W.    E.    H.,    on    persecution, 

STS  »• 

Lectionnry,  the,  of  the  Church,  166. 
Legislation   in   religious  matters   under 

Constantine,  198  ;  Christian  spirit  in, 

346. 
LEO  I.  (S.)  of  Rome,  and  Attila,  215; 

and   Genseric,    216;  and   the  Petrine 

claim,  231,  342;  Letter  against  Euty- 

ches   ("The  Tome"),    297;    on   the 

"  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  324  ; 

and   Origenism,  321  ;  enjoins   private 

confession,  353  ;  his  writings,  266. 
LEO  the  Isaurian,  Emperor,  391. 
LEO  in.,  Pope,  on  the  Filioque,  324;  and 

Charlemagne,  401. 
LEO  L,  Emperor,  the  Thracian,  crowned 

by  a  Christian  priest,  219  ;  enactments 

against  idolatry,  216. 
LEO  IX.  in  captivity,  418,  421. 
LEONIDES,  father  of  Origen,  martyred, 

76. 

Lepan,  defeat  of  the  Hussites  at,  566. 
LIBANIUS,  212. 
Libellatici,  81. 
Libelli  pads,  180. 
Libera  custodia  of  St.  Paul,  17  n. 
LIBERIUS,  Pope,  deposed  and  restored, 

284  ;  his  latter  days,  287. 
LICINIUS,  colleague  of  Constantine,  94, 

95- 

Life,  hidden,  of  the  Church,  362. 
LIGHTFOOT,    Bishop,   on    "  Priest   and 

Bishop,"  27  n. ;  on  the  Lord's  Brethren, 

14  n. 
Literature,  Christian,  in  the  Martyr-age, 

"S- 
Literature  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 

centuries,  531. 
Lithuania,    the    last   pagan    country  in 

Europe,  527. 
Liturgies,  36,  165. 
Lombard  aggressions,  368. 
Lombard  kings  and  the  popes,  399. 
LOMBARD,  Peter,  his  Sen  fences,  495 ;  oi 

penitence,  503. 
Lombards  (Longobardi)  the,  222. 
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London,  titles  of  the  Friars  retained  in 

489. 

Lord's  Day,  the,  34. 
Lord's  Prayer,  the,    in  public  worship 

166  ;  Pelagian  view  of  the,  312. 
Lord's  Supper,  the,  32,  33 ;  instances  o 

it,  in  New  Testament,  33  n.  \  see  Eu 

charist  ;  beliefs  concerning,  350. 
Louis,  son  of  Charlemagne,  407. 
Louis  ix.  of  France  (S. ),  Crusader  anc 

devotee,  467,  477  ;  his  death,  478. 
Louis  of  Bavaria.  Emperor,  536,  538. 
LOYOLA,  Ignatius,  S.,  contemporary  of 

Luther,  578. 
LuciAN,  writes  against  Christianity,  74  ; 

his   testimony  to  Christian  character, 

148. 

LuciLLA,  a  Carthaginian  lady,  327. 
LULLY,    Raymond,  his    enterprise    and 

fate,  497. 
LUTHER,    Martin,    birth    of,    577 ;   his 

great   contemporaries,    ib.  ;  enters  the 

Erfurt  monastery,  578. 
Lyons  and  Vienne,  martyrs  in,  74. 
Lyons  Councils,  the  principal,  515. 

MACEDONIUS,  his  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  257. 

Afagna  Chart  a,  466. 

Manhood  of  Christ  denied,  288. 

MANI  and  Manicheeism,  84,  176 ;  at 
tractive  to  the  speculative,  332. 

MARCELLUS  of  Ancyra,  318. 

MARCIAN,  Emperor,  and  Attila,  218  ;  on 
Monophysitism,  300. 

MARCIAN,   concubine    of    Commodus, 

75- 

MARCION,  a  Gnostic  teacher,  175  ;  en 
counter  with  Polycarp,  176  ;  his  cata 
logue  of  New  Testament  books,  138. 

MARCUS  AURELIUS,  Emperor,  a  persecu 
tor,  70. 

MAKINUS,  martyr  at  Csesarea,  83  n. 

MARK  of  Ephesus,  528. 

Maronites    of    Lebanon,    Monothelites, 

305- 

MARTIN,  Pope,  maltreatment  of,  382. 

MARTIN,  S. ,  of  Tours,  213;  condemns  the 
persecution  of  Priscillian,  334,  335. 

MARTIN  (Colonna),  Pope,  555. 

Martyr-spirit,  the,  never  extinct,  364. 

Martyrdom,  undue  eagerness  for,  149. 

Martyrs,  number  of,  95  ;  honours  paid 
to,  149. 

MARY  S.,  perpetual  virginity  of,  292; 
337 ;  adoration  of,  351 ;  Festivals  in 
honour  of  "Annunciation,"  "Assump 
tion,"  352,  501,  530. 


Mass,  the,  161  ;  service  of  the,  in  medi- 

seval  times,  499. 
MATILDA,  Countess  of  Tuscany,  459 ; 

her  heritage,  463. 

MATTHIAS  of  Janow  at  Prague,  550. 
MAURICE,  Emperor,  223. 
MAURICE,  F.  D.,  on  the  word  Church, 

i  n. 

MAXIMIAN,  colleague  of  Diocletian,  90. 
MAXIMILLA,  a  Montanist,  177. 
MAXIMIN,  Emperor,  79 ;  a  persecutor, 

93- 

MAXIMUS,  Emperor,  condemns  and  exe 
cutes  Priscillian,  335. 

Mediaeval,  application  of  the  word,  367. 

MELCHIADES  of  Rome  and  the  Donatist 
question,  327. 

Meletian  controversy,  the,  and  Arius, 
269. 

MELITO,  Apologist,  102. 

Memorabilia  of  Paul,  13. 

VlENANDER,  47. 

Mendicant  Orders,  the,  485. 
MENSURIUS  of  Carthage,  charges  against, 

Merits  of  the  Saints,  Treasury  of,  505. 
Merovingian  Dynasty,  end  of  the,  399. 
METHODIUS  and  Cyril,  brothers,  437. 
METHODIUS,  S.,  of  Tyre,  318;  Apologist, 

112. 

IICHAEL  KERULARIUS,  421. 

IICHAEL  PAL^EOLOGUS  retakes  Con 
stantinople  from  the  Latins,  521. 

Middle  Class,  rise  of  a,  after  the  Crusades, 
480. 

/IiLicz,John,  of  Prague,  550. 

Military  Service,  scruples  of  Christians, 
against,  86. 

Millennial  anticipations,  416. 

OILMAN,  Dean,  on  the  growth  of  the 
diocese,  151 ;  on  imperial  control  in 
Church  affairs,  346  ;  on  heresies  pro 
scribed,  349 ;  on  Tauler,  545 ;  on 
Theologia  Germanica,  546 ;  on  the 
Imitatio  Christi,  572. 

MILTON  on  Wyclif,  550. 

Milvian  Bridge,  battle  of  the,  93. 

Ministry,  the  Christian,  not  a  priesthood, 
26,  154. 

MINUCIUS  FELIX,  Apologist,  in. 

Piracies  in  the  early  Church,  24  ;  cessa 
tion  of,  ib. ;  ecclesiastical,  alleged,  98. 

'  Miscreant,"  479. 

4isopogon%  Julian's  satire,  204. 

Missionaries,  the  earliest,  9. 

Missions  in  the  fourth  century,  212  ;  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  223 ;  to 
the  heathen  multiplied,  369;  defect 
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In,  371 ;  their  drawbacks,  432  ;  politi 
cal  interferences  with,  ib.  ;  followed  by 
reactions,  433. 

MOHAMMED,  rise  of,  223  ;  character  of 
his  teaching,  379. 

Mohammedan  charge  of  idolatry  against 
the  Christian  Church,  354. 

Mohammedan  theology  repudiated,  520. 

Mohammedanism,  rise  of,  377  ;  causes 
of  its  success,  378. 

M6HLER  on  the  Popes  of  the  tenth  cen 
tury,  414  n. 

Monasticism,  234  ;  a  result  of  persecu 
tion,  80;  its  brighter  side,  236;  its 
dangers,  ib.  \  criticized  by  Vigilantius, 
338  ;  reformed  by  Benedict,  362 ; 
among  women,  238  ;  Monastic  orders, 
482. 

Monastic  system,  benefits  of  the  482  ; 
deteriorat'ion  and  scandals,  485. 

MONICA,  S.,  mother  of  Augustine,  261- 

Monks,  outbreaks  and  disorders  of, 
217. 

Monophysite  doctrine,  296 ;  affirmed  by 
Theodosius,  298  ;  repudiated  by  Leo, 
ib. ;  maintained  by  Egyptian  monks, 
300  ;  divisions  among  the,  302  ;  a  still 
existing  sect,  305  ;  different  branches 
of,  ib. 

Monothelite  controversy,   the,  305,  381, 

385- 

Montanism,  177  ;  Montanistic  sects,  178. 

Morals,  Christian,  as  set  forth  by  apolo 
gists,  360  ;  causes  of  decline,  361 ;  me 
diaeval,  531. 

Moravia,  missions  to,  437. 

Alozarabic  Liturgy,  the,  499. 

Muratorian  Canon,  the,  catalogue  of 
New  Testament  books,  138. 

Music,  Church,  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries,  503. 

Mysteries  and  Miracle  Plays,  506. 

Mysticism  and  Intolerance,  574. 

Mystics  and  their  principles,  543  ;  the 
German,  545  ;  of  Mount  Atlas,  575. 

N  ARSES,  general  of  Justinian,  Exarch  of 
Ravenna,  his  honour  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  352. 

NATALIUS,  a  heretic  bishop,  185. 

Nazarenes,  an  Ebionite  sect,  45,  169. 

NERO,  persecution  under,  18. 

Nestorian  missions  to  the  East,  371,  443. 

Nestorianism,  292 ;  in  Syria  and  Persia, 

295- 

Nestorians,  the,  341. 
NESTORIUS,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 


293 ;  opposes  the  Theotokos,  banished, 
295  ;  and  Ccelestius,  314. 

New  Testament  Canon,  the,  38,  40  ;  its 
formation,  135  ;  dates  of  books,  40  n.\ 
controverted  books,  241  ;  Apocrypha, 
242  ;  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  second 
century,  139 ;  and  the  Great  Persecu 
tion,  142  ;  the  principal  versions, 
244  n. 

Nicaea  in  Bithynia,  Councils  at,  233,  272  ; 
Canons  of,  276  ;  Second  Council  of, 

35L  352.  354.  394- 
NICEPHORUS  GKEGORAS,  528. 

NlCETAS   ACOMINATUS,  522. 

NICETAS  PECTORATUS,  421. 

Nicolaitanes,  the,  43. 

NICOLAS  L,  Pope,  his  administration, 
411  ;  appeals  to  the  forged  Decretals, 
412. 

NICOLAS  v.,  Pope,  567. 

NICOLAS  DE  LYRA,  547. 

NICOLAS  of  Basle,  543,  544. 

Nicomedia,  outbreak  of  persecution  in, 
87. 

NILUS,  Calabrian  monk,  449. 

Nisibis,  theological  school  at,  341. 

Nitrian  monks  of  Egypt,  the,  318. 

NoiiTUS,  heresy  of,  186. 

Nominalists,  493 ;  and  Realists,  529. 

Normans,  masters  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
418. 

Northern  nations,  their  credulity  and 
superstition,  342  ;  influence  on  the 
conquered  peoples  and  counter-in 
fluence,  ib. 

Norway,  missions  to,  436. 

NOVATIAN,  objection  to  his  baptism, 
179. 

NOVATUS  of  Carthage,  180. 

NUNNIA,  an  Armenian  slave,  213. 

Obedience  to  the  Pope  enjoined,  467. 

ODOACER  the  Herulian,  216;  King  of 
Italy,  341  ;  claims  a  voice  in  eccle 
siastical  appointments,  348. 

CEcumenical  Councils.     See  Councils. 

Offertory,  the,  161. 

"Ogdoad,"  the,  of  Gnosticism,  175. 

OLGA,  Russian  princess,  440. 

Omphalopsychi,  576  n. 

OPTATUS,  S.,  of  Milevi  on  Donatism, 
329- 

Orange,  Synod  at,  regarding  Pelagian- 
ism,  316. 

OrcheutcB,  237. 

Orders,  not  regarded  as  a  sacrament, 
228. 

Ordination  of  the  clergy,  228. 
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Organs  in  public  worship,  503. 

OKIGEN,  his  life  and  labours,  129  ;  the 
founder  of  Biblical  exegesis,  130  ;  his 
Hexapla,  his  reply  to  Celsus,  108- 
iii  ;  his  testimony  to  the  New 
Testament  books,  141 ;  On  First 
Principles,  319;  on  the  pre-existence 
of  Christ's  human  soul,  189 ;  on  pro 
bation  in  the  future  life,  190 ;  on  puri 
fication  of  souls  after  death,  323,  351  ; 
characteristics  of  his  writings,  318. 

Origenism  exaggerated  by  disciples,  318; 
controversies  regarding,  189,  317  ;  re 
vived  at  Alexandria  and  elsewhere, 
320 ;  appeal  to  Justinian,  321 ;  the 
Articles  condemned,  322  ;  the  Fifth 
General  Council  on,  323. 

Origenists,  divisions  among,  323. 

OKOSIUS,  pupil  of  Augustine,  310. 

"  Orphans,"  a  Hussite  section,  564. 

"Orthodox  Sunday,"  395. 

Orthodoxy  often  more  regarded  than 
conduct,  361. 

Ostrogoths  of  Italy  subdued,  341. 

OTHO  the  Great,  407,  408,  414. 

Outlook  of  the  Church  widening,  369. 


PACHOMIUS,   S.,  founder  of  Coenobite 

monasticism,  235. 
Pagan  reaction  under  Julian,   201  ;   its 

failure,  203,  207. 

Paganism  without  martyrs,  199,  212. 
Pagamis,  meaning  of  the  word,  211. 
Palestine,  the  churches  of,  53. 
PAMMACHIUS,    S.,  opponent  of    Jovi- 

nian,  337. 
PAMPHILUS,   friend  of  Eusebius,  245 ; 

defender  of  Origen,  318,  320. 
Panarion,  the,  of  Epiphanius,  251,  319. 
PANT^NUS,  127. 
Pantheon    in    Rome    consecrated  as   a 

church,  340. 
Papacy,    its   growing  wealth,    369 ;    its 

wonderful  permanence,  413. 
Papal  dignity  bought  and  sold,  417. 
Papal  supremacy  claimed  and  contested, 

343.     See  Rome. 
PAPIAS  of  Hierapolis,  his  work  On  the 

Oracles  of  the  Lord,  122  ;  his  testimony 

to  New  Testament  books,  137. 
Pardoners,  530. 
PARMENIAN,    successor    of    Donatus, 

329- 

PASCHASIUS  RADBERTUS,  428. 
Patarenes  of  Milan,  the,  507. 
Patriarchates,  the  five,  229;  the  Eastern, 

342. 


PATRICK,   S.,    "Apostle  of   Ireland," 

224,  372. 

"  Patrimony  of  Peter,"  the,  199. 
Patripassians,  186,  288. 
PAUL,  S.,  the  Apostle,  missionary  tours 

of,  13;  his  later  travels,  17;  in  Rome, 

17;  his  martyrdom,  18. 
PAUL  of  Samosata,    188  ;   his  doctrine 

twice  condemned  at  Antioch,  ib.\  the 

Psilanthropist,  386. 
PAULA,  S. ,  friend  of  Jerome,  238. 
Paulician  leaders,  390. 
Paulicians,  the,  385  sq, ,  423 ;   not  Man- 

ichseans  or  Docetists,  387  ;  their  eccle 
siastical     beliefs,    388  ;     ' '  premature 

Protestants,"  389  ;    persecuted,  390  ; 

divisions  among,  ib. 
PAULINUS  formulates  Pelagian  doctrine, 

309 ;  his  apologue,  373  and  n. 
PAYNE,  Peter,  563. 
Pelagianism  mainly  of  the  West,  308  ;  a 

phase  of  a  perennial  discussion,  ib. ; 

formulated,  309. 
PELAGIUS,  309  ;  and  Coelestius,  ib.;  and 

Augustine,  ib.,  316  ;  his  later  days,  314. 
PELAGIUS    I. ,    Pope,    321  ;     condemns 

Monophysitism  and  causes  a  schism, 

3°4- 
Pella,  the  retreat  of  Christians,  19,  21, 

44.  53- 

Penance  declared  sacramental,  503. 

Penitential  inflictions,  505. 

Penticost,  the  first  Christian.  5. 

PEPIN,  King  of  the  Franks,  368  ;  acces 
sion  of,  400;  his  "  donation  "  to  the 
Papal  See,  ib.,  406. 

Pepuza,  178. 

PKRPETUA  and  Felicitas,  martyrs,  77. 

Persecution,  causes  of,  60;  first  general, 
80  ;  by  martial  law,  86  ;  the  last  and 
worst,  92  ;  of  heretics  vindicated  by 
Augustine,  331 ;  arising  out  of  imperial 
edicts,  347. 

Persia,  Christianity  in,  53,  213. 

Peshitta,  Syriac  version  of  New  Testa 
ment  ;  its  testimony  to  the  canon,  139. 

PETER  D'AILLY,  Cardinal,  554. 

PETER  DE  BRUYS,  507. 

PETER,  S. ,  the  Apostle,  his  later  life,  15. 

PETER,  S.,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  269. 

PETER  the  Fuller  of  Antioch  adds  to  the 
Trisagion,  301. 

PETER  the  Hermit,  471. 

PETER  the  Lombard,  his  Sentences,  495. 

PETER  MONGUS,  Monophysite  Patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  301 ;  signs  the  Heno- 
ticon,  ib. ,  343. 

Phaiisees  opponents  of  the  Church,  8. 
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PHILIP  the  Arabian,  emperor  of  Rome, 

his  alleged  conversion,  79. 
PHILIP  i.  of  France  and  Pope  Gregory 

vir.,  458. 
PHILIP  iv.    (the  Fair),  of  France,  468, 

49.1.  533  I  death  of.  535- 

Philippi,  church  in,  54. 

PHILIPPICUS,  Bardesanus,  Emperor,  385. 

Philocaha,  from  Origen's  writings,  318. 

Philosophoumena  by  Hippolytus,  127. 

Philosophy,  Gentile,  and  Christianity,  20. 

PHOCAS,  emperor,  223,  340 ;  declares 
Rome  head  of  the  Churches,  232. 

PHOTINUS  of  Sirmium,  282. 

PHOTIUS,  Patriarch,  418  ;  excommuni 
cates  Pope  Ignatius,  325 ;  his  charges 
of  heresy  against  the  Pope,  419 ; 
deposition,  420. 

PhthartolatrcB,  302. 

Picture  as  instrument  of  conversion,  439, 
440. 

Pictures  and  images  in  churches,  354. 
See  Iconoclastic. 

Piety,  true,  in  the  Church,  362. 

Pilgrimages,  530. 

PLATO  and  Christian  Theology,  268  ; 
and  Scholasticism,  493. 

Platysmus,  doctrine  of,  187. 

PLINY  the  Younger,  letter  to  Trajan,  65. 

Pneumatomachi,  287. 

Poetry,  polemic,  270,  330. 

POLLOCK,  Sir  F.,  on  relation  of  Papacy 
to  Empire,  408. 

POLYCARP,  S.,  his  Epistle  to  the  Philip- 
fians,  121  ;  on  the  observance  of 
Easter,  125  ;  martyrdom  of,  121,  71. 

POLYCHRONIUS  at  the  Trullan  Council, 

384  «• 
Pont  if  ex  Maximus,  a  title  of  emperors, 

196  ;  renounced  by  Gratian,  208. 
"  Poor  Men  of  Lyons,"  the,  510. 
"  Poor  Priests  "  of  Wyclif,  549. 
"  Pope,"  the  title  of,  232. 
Popes  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, 

4I3-4I5- 
Popular  outbreaks  against  Christianity, 

"  Pornocracy,"  the,  415. 
Positive  Institutions  of  Christianity,  30. 
Post-apostolic  age,  the,  51. 
Praemonstratensian  Order,  the,  488. 
"Pragmatic    Sanction,"    the,    467;    of 

Bourges,  566. 

Prague  attacked  by  Hussites,  562. 
Prayers  in  the  congregation,  165. 
PRAXEAS,  heresy  of,  185. 
Preaching,  37,  166  ;  in  mediaeval  times, 

499  i  Waldensian,  510. 


Precedence,  Episcopal,  291. 

Precursors  of  the  Reformation  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  570. 

Predestinarian  controversy,  426. 

Preparation  for  the  Gospel,  by  Eusebius, 
246. 

"  Presbyter  "  and  "  Priest,"  26  n. 

Press,  early  censorship  of  the,  577. 

"  Prester  John,"  443. 

Priesthood,  the  Christian,  26,  154. 

Printing,  invention  of,  576. 

PRISCILLA,  a  Montanisr,  177,  178. 

PRISCILLIAN,  332  ;  outline  of  his  doc 
trines,  ib.  ',  condemned  and  excommu 
nicated,  333 ;  consecrated  bishop  by 
his  adherents,  id. ;  appeals  to  Rome.z'^. ; 
rejected  by  the  Pope  and  by  Ambrose 
of  Milan,  ib.  \  reinstated  by  Gratian, 
ib.  ;  condemned  by  Maximus  and  exe 
cuted  at  Treves  with  four  of  his  fol 
lowers,  334  ;  honoured  as  martyr,  335. 

Priscillianism  finally  condemned  at 
Toledo  and  Braga,  335. 

"Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  323. 
See  Filioque. 

Proconsular  Africa,  churches  in,  54,  56. 

PROCOPII,  the  two  Hussite  commanders, 
563  ;  slain  in  battle,  566. 

PROCOPIUS  of  Caesarea,  historian,  356. 

Prophetic  speculations,  512. 

PROSPER,  S.,  of  Aquitaine,  316. 

Prosperity,  influence  of,  on  the  Church, 
361. 

"  Protestants  before  Protestantism,"  444. 

Protevangelion,  the,  38. 

Protoktistce,  the,  323. 

Psalmody,  Christian,  165. 

Psilanthropism,  beginnings  of,  185. 

PULCHERIA,  sister  to  Theodosius  II., 
217,  296  n. 

Pultes  Scotorum,  428. 

Purgatory,  doctrine  of,  351. 

QUADRATUS,  Apologist,  IOI. 

"  Quaestionanes,"  530. 

Quarto-decimanism,  276. 

Quicunque,   the,   402.     See  Creed,   the 

Athanasian. 

Quietists,  Eastern,  529,  576. 
"  Quinisextine  "  Council,  385. 

RABANUS  MAURUS,  429. 
RATRAMNUS  on  the  Eucharist,  429. 
Ravenna,  the  Exarchate  of,  overthrown, 

368,  408. 

RAYMOND  vi. ,  Count  of  Toulouse,  508. 
Real  presence,  doctrine  of  the,  351. 
Re-baptism  of  heretics,  183,  327. 

S  § 
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RECCARED,  Visigothic  King  of  Spain, 

324.  34i- 

Reconciliation  of  the  Churches,  steps  to 
wards  the,  516. 

Redemption,  early  speculations  on,  3^0  ; 
doctrine  of,  free  from  conciliar  defini 
tion,  ib. 

Reformers  before  the  Reformation,  575, 
etc. 

Reforms  from  within  the  Papal  commu 
nity,  attempted,  445. 

Relics,  502  ;  honour  paid  to,  149,  352. 

REUCHLIN,  571. 

Reunion,  attempted,  of  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches,  516,  529,  540,  565  ; 
debated  at  Ferrara,  567 ;  terms  of, 
568  ;  apparently  accomplished  at  Flo 
rence,  ib. ;  but  repudiated  at  Constanti 
nople,  568. 

RICHARD  i.  (Cceur  de  Lion),  473. 

Ritual  requirements  in  the  early  Church, 

44- 

"  Robber-Synod,"  the,  of  Ephesus,  298. 
ROBERT  of  France,  king  and  hymnodist, 

503- 

ROBINSON,  Dean,  discovers  the  Apology 
of A  r  1st  ides,  101. 

Rock  on  which  the  Church  is  built,  how 
patristically  interpreted,  231. 

Rome,  Church  in,  53;  its  number,  A.  D. 
251,  56;  connection  of  S.  Peter  with, 
1 6  n.,  18  n.  ;  aggrandizement  of,  222, 
230  ;  its  claims  repudiated,  232. 

Rome  as  arbiter  in  disputes,  231  ;  not 
infallible,  313  ;  appeals  to,  ib.\  subjec 
tion  to,  468  n. 

ROMULUS  AUGUSTULUS,  217. 

ROSCELIN  of  Compiegne,  493. 

RUFINUS  of  Aquileia,  265  ;  follower  and 
translator  of  Origen,  319. 

Rule  of  Faith,  the,  143. 

Russia  evangelized,  439,  441. 

Russian  alphabet,  the,  442. 

RUYSBROEK,  John,  546. 

SABELLIUS  and  his  doctrine,  187 ;  con 
demned  at  Rome,  188. 

Sacrament,  application  of  the  term,  33. 

Sacraments,  the,  as  "Mysteries,"  157; 
salvation  by,  268  ;  question  regarding 
unworthy  administrators,  330;  doctrine 
of,  formulated  by  the  Schoolmen,  500. 

"Sacred  Languages,"  questions  re 
specting,  437. 

Sacrificati,  80. 

Sacrifice,  the  Christian,  161 ;  the  Eu 
charist  as,  351. 

Sadducees,  opponents  of  the  Church,  81. 


S.  Victor,  monks  of,  495. 
Saints,  Invocation  of,  352,  530. 
"Saintship,"  234;  mistaken  notions  of, 

361. 

SALADIN,  473. 
Samaria  evangelized,  9. 
Samosata,  386. 

Sanctuary,  right  of,  established,  197. 
Saracens,  Progress  of  the,  377. 
Saragossa,  Synod  at,  against  Priscillian- 

ism,  333. 

Sardica,  Council  of,  231. 
SATURNINUS.  a  Gnostic  teacher,  172. 
SAUL  of  Tarsus  called  to  ministry,  12 

See  Paul. 
SAVONAROLA,  Girolamo,  574 ;  martyred, 

575- 
Saxon  Britain,  mission  of  Augustin  to, 

225. 
Saxon    and    British    Christianity,    their 

struggles,  226. 

Saxon  Church,  reverses,  372. 
Saxon  Conquest  of  Britain,  220. 
SCHOEFFER,  associate  of  Gutenberg,  576. 
Scholastic    Teaching,     its    foundations, 

493- 

SCHOLASTICA  (S.),  sister  of  Benedict, 
238. 

Schoolmen,  the  early,  448. 

Sclavonic  alphabet  invented,  437  ;  popu 
lations  evangelized,  ib. 

Scotists  and  Thomists,  488. 

Scriptures,  the,  as  accepted  by  the 
Church,  239 ;  public  reading  of,  36, 
166  ;  how  taught,  506. 

Self-scourging,  penitential,  505,  542. 

Semi-Arianism,  285. 

Semi-Pelagianism,  315. 

Semo  Sangus,  a  Sabine  deity,  46  n. 

SEPTIMUS  SEVERUS,  Emperor,  and 
Christianity,  76. 

"Sequences  "  in  hymnody,  503. 

Serapis,  temple  of,  at  Alexandria,  de 
stroyed,  209. 

SERENUS  of  Marseilles,  on  images  in 
churches,  354. 

SERGIUS  i.,  Pope,  385. 

Sermon,  the,  in  rudimentary  form,  166. 

"Seventy  Years'  Captivity"  of  the 
Western  Church,  527,  539. 

SIGISMUND,  Emperor,  553-565  ;  his  safe- 
conduct  to  Huss,  555. 

SIMON  MAGUS,  9,  45,  46  «. 

SIMON  DE  MONTFORT,  479,  508. 

SIMON  STYLITES,  237. 

Simony,  unblushing,  416. 

SIMPLICIUS  of  Rome,  343. 

Sirmium,  Arian  creed  adopted  at,  284. 
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Sisterhoods,  Dominican  and  Franciscan, 
490. 

Slavery  modified,  under  Constantine, 
197. 

SOCRATES,  Ecclesiastical  historian,  247. 

SOZOMEN,  Ecclesiastical  historian,  247. 

STANLEY,  Dean,  on  the  Apostolical 
calling,  24  ;  on  Eastern  married  clergy, 
402  n.\  on  the  Eastern  Church,  519. 

State,  the,  first  interposition  of,  in  eccle 
siastical  causes,  84. 

STEPHEN,  King  of  Hungary,  442. 

STEPHEN  of  Rome  on  the  re-baptism  of 
heretics,  183. 

STOCK,  Simon,  pretended  revelation  to, 
489. 

Stromata  of  Clement,  128. 

Stylitce,  237,  518,  523. 

"  Subordinationism,"  189. 

Sunday,  enactments  regarding,  198  ;  ob 
servance  in  mediaeval  times,  501. 

Suso  of  Constance,  546. 

Switzerland,  missions  to,  372. 

Swords,  the  two  of  the  Papacy,  468. 

SYMEON  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  53,  57. 

SYMMACHUS,  Q.  Aurelius,  advocate  of 
heathenism,  208,  209. 

SYMMACHUS,  Pope,  348. 

Synagogue  and  Church,  26. 

Synod  at  Milan,  Arian,  283. 

Synod  enccenius,  at  Antioch,  Arian,  281. 

Synod  of  the  Oak,  the,  258. 

Synods  and  Councils,  155  ;  Provincial, 
232.  See  under  names  of  places. 

Tabemice,  235. 

Tabor  in  Bohemia,  561. 

TACITUS  and   Christianity,    20 ;  on  the 

name  "  Christian,"  12  n. 
"Tall  Brothers,"  the,  318,  320. 
Tartary,  missions  to,  443,  528. 
TATIAN  the  Assyrian,  Apologist,    107  ; 

a   Gnostic   teacher,    172 ;    his  Diates- 

saron,  136. 

TAULER,  John,  544  ;  Luther's  indebted 
ness  to,  545. 
TAYLOR,    Isaac,    on    the     Church    of 

Mohammed's  day,  379. 
Teaching  of  the  Apostles,  the,  41. 
TELEMACHUS  the  Monk,  196,  235  n. 
Templars,  Knights,  the,  491. 
Temple  at   Jerusalem,    the,    frustrated 

attempt  to    rebuild,   206  ;    its    spoils 

carried  to  Carthage,  216. 
Temples,       heathen,      converted      into 

churches,  210. 
Temple,  the  Christian,  162. 
"Ten  Persecutions,"  the,  63. 


Tertiary  Order  of  Franciscans,  488. 

TERTULLIAN,  a  Montanist,  177; 
Apology  of,  103  ;  on  the  early  diffusion 
of  Christianity,  55 ;  his  witness  to  the 
New  Testament  books,  140;  on  bap 
tism,  158  ;  against  Marcion,  133. 

Tests  of  faith  by  persecutors,  80. 

Tetraditcz  (nickname),  323. 

Thalia  of  Arius,  270. 

"  Theandric  Energy,"  381. 

Theban  Legion,  legend  of  the,  87. 

THEODEMIR,  Claude's  opponent,  448. 

THEOTJORA,  Empress,  her  ecclesiastical 
influence,  302,  348 ;  persecutes  the 
Paulicians,  390,  423. 

Theodora  and  Marozia,  414. 

THEODORET,  ecclesiastical  historian, 
247  ;  account  of  Sabellianism,  187. 

THEODORIC,  Ostrogothic  King  of  Italy, 
220 ;  arbitrates  in  a  Papal  election, 
348. 

"  Theodosian  Code,"  the,  218. 

THEODOSIUS  I.,  Emperor,  endeavours 
to  extirpate  idolatry,  209 ;  convenes 
oecumenical  council  at  Constantinople, 
289  ;  confirms  its  proceedings,  291. 

THEODOSIUS  II., character  and  policy,2i7. 

THEODOTUS  of  Byzantium,  185. 

Theologia  Germanica,  546. 

Theology,  state  of,  at  the  close  of  the 
sixth  century,  349. 

THEOPHANES  of  Nicaea,  528. 

THEOPHILUS  of  Alexandria,  320. 

THEOPHILUS  of  Antioch,  107. 

Theophoros,  surname  of  Ignatius,  68. 

Theophylact,  boy-pope,  417. 

THEOPHYLACT  of  Bulgaria,  452. 

Theotokos,  293. 

Thessalonica,  Church  in,  54 ;  massacre 
in,  261 ;  Eustathius,  abp.  of,  523. 

THOMAS.    See  Aquinas. 

THOMAS  of  Celano,  hymnodist,  503. 

THOMAS  A  KEMPIS,  572. 

"  Thundering  Legion,"  the,  73,  102. 

Thurificati,  80. 

TIMOTHY  ^ELURUS,  Monophysite  Patri 
arch  of  Alexandria,  300  ;  banished  by 
the  Emperor  Leo,  ib. ;  restored,  301. 

Toledo,  third  Synod  of,  324. 

Tolerance,  Moslem,  its  limitations,  380. 

Tome,  the,  of  Leo,  297. 

Tongues,  the  gift  of,  6  n. 

TOTILA,  the  Ostrogoth,  222. 

Tours,  battle  of,  378. 

Traditores,  91,  327. 

Traducianism,  310. 

TRAJAN  persecution  under,  64:  letter 
to  Pliny,  67. 
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Translations  of  the  Scriptures  printed, 

Transubstantiation,  351,  431 ;  affirmed 
as  a  doctrine  of  the  Church,  515. 

Tria  Capitula,  the,  condensed,  303. 

Trial  of  documents  by  fire   a,  522. 

TRIBONIAN,  chief  editor  of  Justinian's 
Digest,  356. 

"Trinity,"  term  first  used,  186. 

Trinity  Sunday,  501. 

"Truce  of  God,"  the,  513. 

Trullan  Council,  the,  383. 

TRYGGVASON,  Olaf,  436. 

Turks,  Charizonian,  in  Palestine,  477. 

Turks,  capture  of  Jerusalem  by,  470. 

"  Turlupins,"  the,  of  Paris,  542. 

TYCHONIUS,  Donatist,  330. 

Type,  the,  of  Constans  n.,  382. 

ULPHILAS,  214. 
Unam  Sanctam,  the  Bull,  468. 
Universalism,  Origen  father  of,  190. 
Universities,  mediaeval,  506. 
Unworldliness  of  early  Church,  147. 
URBAN  vi.  and  his  end,  539. 
Utraquists  (Hussite),  562,  563,  564. 
Utrecht  Psalter,  the,  307. 

VALENS,  the  Arian  Emperor,  286. 
VALENTINIAN  i.,  Emperor,  opponent  of 

Arianism,  286. 
VALENTINIAN  u.,  209. 
VALENTINIAN    in.,    Emperor,    decree 

on  authority  of  the  Roman  see,  231. 
VALENTINUS,  a  Gnostic  teacher,  174. 
VALERIAN,  Emperor,  codifies  the  laws 

against  Christians,  81. 
Vandals  in  Africa   become  Arian,  216; 

persecute  the  orthodox,  220;  subdued, 

34i. 

Vatican  Library  founded,  567. 

Vaudois.     See  Waldenses. 

VENANTIUS  FORTUNATUS  of  Poitiers, 
Commentary  on  the  Athanasian  Creed 
attributed  to  him,  307 ;  versifier  and 
hymnist,  360. 

VICTOR,  Pope,  on  Easter  question,  182  ; 
excommunicates  Theodotus,  185. 

VIGILANTIUS,  337  ;  superstitious  usages 
condemned  by,  338 ;  attacked  by 
Jerome,  ib.\  his  later  life,  339. 

ViGiLiUS,  Bishop  of  Rome,  302,  348  ; 
his  vacillations,  303  ;  refuses  to  attend 
the  second  council  of  Constantinople, 
304 ;  cowardice  and  falseness,  344. 


VINCENT,  S.,  of  Lerinum,  315. 
Visigoths  in  Spain  abandon  Arianism, 

341- 

VLADIMIR,  Russian  prince,  440. 
VLADISLAUS  of  Lithuania,  52$. 

V 

WADDINGTON,  Dean,  on  the  Monothe- 

lite  dispute,  384 ;  on  Arnold  of  Bjres- 

cia,  464  ;  on  monastic  system,  483, 
Waldenses,  the,  509.  / 

WALTER  the  Penniless,  471. 
WATERLAND0/Z  Atfianasian  Creed,  307. 
WAZO  of  Liege  on  Persecution,  532. 
Wealth  of  the  Church,  353,  361. 
WENCESLAUS,  King  of  Bohemia,  552. 
WESEL  (or  Burchard),  John,  575. 
Wessel,  John,  575. 
Western  and  Eastern  Churches,  schism 

between  the,  323. 
Western  schism,  the,  539. 
Whitby,  conference  at,  373. 
WILLIAM  of  Champeaux,  494. 
WILLIAM  of  Occam,  529. 
WILLIAM    (the  Conqueror)    and   Pope 

Gregory  VIL,  457,  458. 
Women,  treatment  of,  by  enactment  of 

Constantine,  197  ;    position  of,  under 

the  Christian  emperors,  346. 
Words  imported  into  Europe  from  the 

East,  480. 
WORDSWORTH,     sonnet    on    Paulinus' 

Apologue,  373  n. 
Worms,  Concordat  of,  513. 
Worms,  Council  at,  deposes  Gregory  VIL, 

459  ;  compromise  on  Investiture,  462. 
Worship,  places  of,  162  ;  accessories  of, 

353- 

Writers  of  first  century,  Roman,  21  n. 

Writings,  Christian,  destroyed,  89,  91. 

WYCLIF,  John,  548  ;  his  translation  of 
the  Scriptures,  ib. ;  attack  upon  Trans- 
substantiation,  549  ;  "  Poor  Priests," 
ib.  ;  remains  exhumed,  556. 

XIMENES,  532  ;  his  Polyglot,  576. 

ZENO  the  Isaurian,  Emperor,  219  ;  his 
Henoticon,  301. 

ZEPHYRINUS  of  Rome,  Patripassian,  186. 

ZISKA,  561 ;   death  of,  563. 

Zoroastrianism  and  Christianity,  176. 

ZosiMUS,  heathen  historian,  218. 

ZOSIMUS,  Pope,  on  the  Pelagian  contro 
versy,  312,  313. 


*#*  The  letter  S,  appended  to  some  of  the  above  names,  is  used  simply  to  denote 
a  generally-recognized  "  Canonization."  As  the  sign  is  not  employed  elsewhere  in 
the  book,  it  may  here  be  convenient. 
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